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THE    TRANSLATOR'S 
PREFACE 

A  CQUAINTANCE  with  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes 
/"\       very  naturally  makes  the  student  of  Greek  litera- 
ture eager  to  learn  something  about  the  plays  of 
the  comic  writers  who  succeeded  the  great  master  of  this 
style  of  composition.     I   had  the   privilege  of  making 
Professor  Ifaurice  Croiset's  admirable  book,  Arisiaphane  et 
Us  partis  d  AihSnes^^  accessible  to  American  and  English 
readers  who  are  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  French 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  original.    When  I  cast 
about   for  a  work  that  would  afford  a  luminous  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  later  Comedy,  it  was  again  a 
book  by  a  learned  Frenchman  that  seemed  best  fitted 
for  Anglo-Saxon  needs.    Professor  Philippe  E.  Legrand's 
Daas,  Tableau  de  la  canUdie  grecque  pendant  la  pMode  diie 
nauvelle — Katfu^a  Ni%  which  here  appears  in  an  English 
version,  is,  in  the  French  original,  a  much  bigger  book, 
containing  much  detailed  information  intended  specially 
for  scholars.    My  purpose,  however,  was  to  offer  his  learned 
but  graphic  account  of  this  interesting  period  of  Greek 
literature  to   general  readers  in  America  and  England, 
rather  than  to  specialists,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
him  the  omission  of  these  details.    With  native  courtesy 
he  accepted  my  suggestion  and  readily  undertook  the 
difficult  and,    I   fear,  ungracious  task  of  adapting  his 
book  to  the  particular  purpose  I  had  in  mind.    Its  size 
has  thus  been  reduced  by  almost  one-third,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  force  of  tlie  argument  has  not  been  lessened 
nor  the  effect  of  the  narrative  in  any  way  marred.    I  beg 
to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  obliging  courtesy 
with  which  Professor  Legrand  assented  to  my  request. 
I  have  also  ventured  to  alter  the  title  of  his  work  to  one 
I  feel  is  better  adapted  to  a  translation. 


>  lUnrM  Croiset,  Aristofktm—  amd  tkt  PoiiUcal  ParlUs   mi  AlK$tu, 
immllUd  by  Jmum  Lo»b.    IfacmilUn  4  Co^  Ltd..  Londoti,  ISOt. 
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In  the  comedies  of  Menander  and  of  his  successors  we 
miss  the  wild  flights  of  fancy,  the  rollicking  humour,  the 
biting  sarcasm,  the  personal  vituperation  and,  above  all, 
the  political  satire  that  make  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
so  racy  and  refreshing.  As  compensation  we  get,  in  the 
plays  of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  a  valuable  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  Athens,  of  the 
quarrels  and  intrigues  of  lovers,  of  the  motley  throng  of 
virtuous  or  inmioral,  bartering,  bantering  men  and  women, 
who  flU  the  streets,  market-places  and  houses  of  the  city 
on  which  our  imagination  still  loves  to  dwell. 

The  limits  Professor  Legrand  set  himself  in  his  book 
prevented  him  from  including  a  consideration  of  the 
influence  that  these  later  Greek  comedies  and  the  Latin 
plays,  which  were  so  directly  inspired  by  them,  have  had 
upon  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  English  comedy.  Such 
an  investigation  would  have  led  him  too  far  afleld« 
The  attentive  reader  of  these  modem  plays  will  often 
be  reminded  of  incidents  and  scenes  which  are  conscious 
or  accidental  imitations  of  ancient  models,  and  I  can 
conceive  of  no  more  interesting  piece  of  work  than  a 
comprehensive  study  of  these  influences  would  afford. 

If  this  book  yields  its  readers  as  much  profit  and 
pleasure  as  I  found  in  translating  it,  my  pleasant  labour 
will  have  been  amply  repaid. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  T.  E.  Page  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  subjecting  my  manuscript  to  a 
critical  reading;  to  Professor  John  Williams  White  for 
the  delightful  and  scholarly  Introduction  with  which  he 
has  enriched  the  book;  and  to  Professor  Edward  Capps 
for  kindly  supervising  the  compilation  of  the  detailed 
Index,  which  I  hope  will  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

James  Loes,  A.B. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   THE 
ENGLISH    VERSION 

THE  Greek  world  suffered  greater  changes  in  the 
generation  that  followed  the  battle  of  Chaeronea 
than   in   any   preceding  century  of  its  history* 
Sparta  yielded  leadership  to  Thebes  at  Leuctra,  as  Athene 
had  surrendered  to  Sparta  at  the  disastrous  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  but  by  the  issue  at  C3iaeronea  the  city- 
states  of  all  Greece  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  absolute 
monarch  of  a  land  that  they  had  regarded  with  scorn  as 
barbarian.    Portentous  event  followed  event  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Macedonia  had 
become  the  mistress  not  alone  of  Hellas  but  of  the  whole 
world.    Only  eight  years  after  Chaeronea,  but  when  the 
youthful  Alexander  had  already  penetrated  even  to  the 
heart  of  Asia,  the  orator  Aeschines  vividly  portrayed  the 
universal    disaster.     ^^  What  manner  of  strange  and  un- 
expected event,*'  he  asked,  *^  has  not  befallen  in  our  time  ? 
We  have  not  lived  the  Uves  of  ordinary  men — nay,   we 
were  bom  to  be  a  tale  of  wonder  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us.    Is  not  the  king  of  Persia,  he  who  dug  the  canal 
through  Athos,  who  bridged  the  Hellespont,  who  demanded 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks,  who  dared  to  write  to 
us,  *  I  am  the  Lord  of  all,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,'  is  not  he  now  fighting,  not  for  lordship,  but  for 
his  own  lifeT    And  see  the  fate  of  Greece  I    Thebes, 
our  neighbour  Thebes,  has  been  snatched  from  our  midst 
in  the  space  of  a  single  day.    The  wretched  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  once  aspired  to  leadership,  are  at  this  moment 
on  their  way  to  Alexander  in  Asia  with  hostages,  the  living 
proofs  of  their  disastrous  fortunes,  there  to  submit  them- 
selves and  their  country  to  his  will  and  beg  for  meicy 
from  their  incensed  master.    And  we,  men  of  Athens, 
citiiens  of  a  great  state  that  once  was  the  common  refuge 
and  saviour  of  the  Greeks,  whither  their  embassies  came 

is 
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in  confident  hope  of  succour,  we»  alas  !  are  now  no  longer 
striving  for  leadership  but  are  contending  for  the  very 
soil  of  our  native  land." 

Imperial  Athens  had  fallen,  never  to  be  restored,  what- 
ever vain  hopes  may  have  been  cherished  by  Demosthenes 
and  Lycuigus.  Shorn  of  all  power  of  resistance,  she 
suUenly  but  contemptuously  accepted  the  deification  of 
Alexander,  but  her  very  contempt  is  evidence  that  she 
failed  to  understand  the  deep  political  significance  of 
Alexander's  mandate  to  all  Greece.  On  his  death,  the 
event  for  which  her  citizens  had  hardly  dared  to  hope, 
she  led  the  revolt  against  Macedonian  suzerainty,  but 
with  fatal  results :  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  settled  in 
the  Piraeus  and  her  democratic  constitution  was  modi- 
fled  by  a  restriction  of  the  franchise  that  established  an 
oligarchy.  This  garrison  maintained  for  many  a  year 
the  rule  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  whom  Cassander  had 
appointed  governor  and  whom  his  fellow-citizens  regarded 
as  a  tyrant.  The  democracy  was  restored  by  force  of 
arms  towards  the  end  of  the  century  by  another  Macedonian 
baron,  Demetrius  the  Besieger,  but  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy  was  dead.  The  Athenians  gave  the  youthful 
Demetrius  and  his  father  the  title  of  king,  created  two 
new  tribes  and  named  them  after  them,  deified  the  father 
and  son  and  paid  them  divine  honours.  Demetrius  was 
ill  fitted  for  the  part :  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
Parthenon,  the  shrine  of  the  Maiden  Goddess,  and  turned 
it  into  a  brothel. 

During  this  momentous  generation  Athens  lay  in  the 
backwater  of  current  events,  undisturbed  except  for  two 
brief  periods,  just  after  Chaeronea  and  just  after  Alexander's 
death,  by  the  swift  onward  rush  of  the  world's  doings. 
This  time  of  enforced  peace  was  for  her  an  interval  of 
great  material  prosperity.  During  the  twelve  years  of 
the  financial  administration  of  the  state  by  Lycurgus, 
eommeree  again  flourished  in  the  city  that  once  had  been 
the  centre  of  trade  of  the  ancient  world,  the  silver  mines 
of  Laurium  were  reopened,  industries  prospered,  private 
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fortunes  accumulated,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state  were 
trebled.  The  Panathenaic  stadium  and  t^he  gymnasium 
in  the  Lyceum  were  built,  and  the  great  theatre  was 
reconstructed  and  completed.  Nor  did  Athens  lack  even 
then  statesmen  who  steadfastly  cherished  the  hope  of  her 
I'estoration  to  power  and  prepared  her  in  these  years  of 
peace  for  war,  loyal  men  whose  very  patriotism  obscured 
their  vision.  The  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  were 
strengthened,  new  docks  were  built,  the  navy  was  increased, 
the  war  department  reconstructed,  and  the  principle  was 
then  first  adopted  of  universal  military  training  of  citizens 
for  obligatory  service  at  the  call  of  the  state. 

The  ten  years  of  the  regency  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum, 
the  pupil  of  Theophrastus  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Menander,  were  also  in  the  main  years  of  peace  and  material 
prosperity.  The  pubUc  revenues  were  maintained  at  the 
^unount  realised  in  the  administration  of  Lycurgus.  Com- 
merce suffered  little  decrease,  although  new  centres  of 
trade  had  been  gradually  establishing  themselves  in  the 
East  under  the  impulse  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and 
probably  the  private  wealth  of  the  country  was  greater 
when  the  regime  of  Demetrius  came  to  an  end  in  807  than 
it  had  been  at  any  previous  period  in  this  century.  But 
the  military  power  of  Athens  was  now  but  the  shadow 
of  what  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  decade.  She  had  lost 
her  fleet  off  Amorgos  in  the  year  following  the  death  of 
Alexander,  and  her  native  forces  had  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, since  only  citizens  possessed  of  the  franchise  were 
subject  to  conscription  for  military  service,  and  the  con- 
stitutional changes  introduced  in  the  same  year  had 
itdoecd  the  number  of  voters  to  less  than  one  half  of 
the  entire  citizen  population.  The  circle  of  her  influence 
had  been  gradually  contracted,  she  withdrew  more  and 
mofe  within  herself,  wealth  bred  luxurious  habits  of  life, 
^ukI  normb  became  loose.  The  best  evidence  of  her  moral 
dnfadcDce  is  found  in  the  sumptuary  laws  promulgated 
by  Demetrius  and  enforced  by  a  board  of  special  magis- 
tmcs  invested  with  inquisitorial  powers.     Tliis  legisla- 
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tion  was  intended  to  check  ostentation,  extravagance,  and 
debauchery. 

Such  in  brief  were  the  political  and  social  conditions 
under  which  the  New  Greek  Comedy  developed  and  at- 
tained its  highest  expression  in  the  plays  of  Menander, 
who  brought  out  his  first  comedy  in  the  year  in  which 
Cassander's  Macedonian  troops  garrisoned  the  Piraeus, 
and  died  in  the  first  decade  of  the  following  century. 

The  New  Comedy  is  the  final  manifestation  of  genuine 
creative  power  in  Attic  Uterature.  Poets  were  stiU  writing 
tragedy  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Menander,  and  the  pubUc 
flocked  to  the  theatre  to  hear  their  plays,  but  their  art 
had  degenerated  into  mere  imitation  of  great  originals, 
and  lacked  vitality.  The  themes  of  these  later  tragedies, 
notwithstanding  Aristotle's  warning,  were  stiU  drawn  from 
ancient  l^end,  and  had  been  treated  again  and  again. 
With  lifeless  conventionality,  even  the  form  of  the  eariier 
tragedy  was  maintained.  The  public  thronged  to  the 
theatre  to  hear  these  new  plays,  one  would  think,  chiefly 
from  curiosity  to  learn  what  possible  variations  on  a  trite 
theme  the  aspiring  poet  had  been  able  to  invent,  and,  as 
if  to  facilitate  comparison,  a  play  of  one  of  the  early  tra- 
gedians was  reproduced  at  the  same  festivaL  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  still  supreme.  The  le^sla- 
ticm  of  Lycurgus  protecting  the  text  of  their  tragedies  is 
evidence  of  the  reverent  esteem  in  which  these  old  masters 
of  the  tragic  art  were  still  held. 

The  relation  of  the  New  Comedy  to  the  Old  was  alto- 
getber  different.  No  poet  of  the  Old  Gmiedy  had  the 
liofiour  of  reproduction  intact  in  the  period  of  the  New. 
That  this  would  have  been  impossible — unless  the  audience 
had  been  fiimished  with  a  copioasiy  annotated  libretto— 
mariu  the  contrast  between  the  two  styles.  Comedy  is 
a  humorous  reflection  of  the  life  of  the  men  and  women  of 
its  day;  it  may  be  extravagant,  but  must  ring  true  to 
experience.  Now  the  conditioDS  of  Ufe  and  the  outlook 
upon  life  were  as  different  as  poHible  in  the  times  re* 
qpeetivdy   of    Aristoplianes   and   Menander.    The    New 
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Comedy  was  a  development  from  the  Old  through  the 
mediating  period  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  as  it  has  been 
called,  and  although  the  remaining  fragments  of  some 
fourteen  hundred  Greek  comedies  known  to  us  by  name  are 
scanty,  we  can  still  trace  the  great  stages  of  its  evolution 
with  fair  confidence ;  but  a  new  comedy  had  come  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years  and  more  to  be  as  unlike  a  play 
of  Cratinus  as  Athens  in  the  regency  of  Demetrius  was 
unlike  the  Athens  of  Pericles.  Even  the  form  had  changed : 
parabasis,  parode,  and  debate,  the  primitive  parts  of 
comedy,  had  all  disappeared ;  in  Aristophanes  the  structural 
elements  of  the  play,  although  clearly  differentiated,  are 
so  skilfully  linked  that  connection  of  part  with  part  is 
never  obtrusive,  but  a  new  comedy  was  divided  into 
acts  and  the  mechanism  was  apparent;  the  chorus  of 
twenty-four  of  the  old  play,  whose  songs  composed  in 
many  rhythms  are  an  inherent  part  of  it  and  whose  leaders 
participate  intimately  in  the  dialogue,  had  declined  in 
the  new  into  a  company  of  revellers  or  the  like  that  came 
upon  the  scene  in  the  entf^ade  as  if  by  chance  and  then 
disappeared, — an  inartistic  although  possibly  an  amusing 
«topgap. 

Eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes  happily  are  still  extant  and 
all  the  world  may  learn  the  nature  and  contents  of  an  old 
Greek  Comedy.  We  are  not  so  fortunate  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Comedy;  no  complete  play  of  Menander  or  of  any 
of  his  immediate  fellow-craftsmen  has  been  preserved  in  the 
original.  Students  of  literature,  therefore,  are  especially 
indebted  to  Professor  Legrand  for  the  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  work  of  which  Mr.  Loeb  has  made  so  engaging 
a  translation.  Here  we  find  all  availaUe  sources  of 
infonnation  analysed  with  scientific  precision  and  with  the 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  a  man  of  letters.  The  ordered 
results  of  this  detailed  investigation  are  most  instructive. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  the  New  Comedy  emerges 
conspicuously,  the  extreme  narrowness  of  its  range — 
^  c'cst  toujours  la  m£me  chose  I  *' 

••FlibiilA  iueundi  nulla  Mi  tins  smcMW  MoMoidri.*' 
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What  old  comedy  has  a  love  intrigue  as  the  basis  of  its 
plot  ?  We  are  surprised  at  this  apparent  lack  of  invention 
in  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  The  eastern  worid  in 
Menander's  time  was  seething  with  unrest.  Men  were 
fighting  everywhere;  poUtical  relations  were  constantly 
shifting;  colonists  racially  unconnected  were  tmifcing  in 
founding  scores  of  new  cities;  life  was  in  commotion  and 
confusion  and  full  of  adventure.  Here,  we  should  think, 
an  imaginative  poet  might  have  found  themes  in  plenty. 
But  these  stirring  events  lay  apart,  and  Attic  comedy 
in  all  its  periods  was  local,  so  local  that  its  conventional 
scene  was  Athens.  Tales  of  these  great  happenings  abroad 
did  reach  Athens  and  were  humorously  referred  to  in 
the  theatre  by  foreigners  and  gasconading  mercenaries, 
introduced  as  persons  of  the  play.  When  Athens  herself 
was  drawn  as  an  active  and  independent  factor  within 
the  circle  of  events,  as  just  after  Alexander's  death,  the 
situation  precluded  a  comedy  composed  on  the  modd 
of  the  old  poUtical  plays.  Aristophanes  wrote  at  least 
three  comedies  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  party  bent  on 
continuing  the  long  and  fratricidal  war  with  Sparta,  but 
a  Peace  play  in  tacit  support  of  the  poUcy  of  Phodon 
and  Demades  in  the  spring  of  822,  when  Greece,  on  the 
pan-Hellenic  call  of  Athens,  was  at  grips  with  Anti- 
pater,  would  have  been  hooted  from  the  theatre.  Even 
Phodon  patriotically  took  the  Add  when  the  fighting 
began. 

At  other  times  during  the  entire  period  of  the  New 
Comedy  political  comedy  was  precluded  by  fear  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Macedonian  rulers.  What  comic  poet 
would  have  dared  pubUdy  to  ridicule  Cassander,  Demetrius 
Polioroetes,  or  Antigonus  Gonatas  T  Even  mere  references 
to  persons  of  political  importance  are  extremdy  rare— 
there  are  a  bare  dosen  in  the  Greek  fhigments — and  nearly 
aU  of  them  are  casual  and  refer  gibingly  to  personal  habits. 
The  only  serious  case  is  the  attack  in  Ml  of  Philippides  on 
Stratodes,  the  notorious  demagogue  who  openly  imitated 
Cleoii.    The  poet  assailed  him  for  bringing  the  gods  into 
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eontempt,  for  altering  the  calendar,  for  turning  the  Par- 
thenon into  a  brothel,  all  obvious  references  to  proposals 
made  by  Stratodes  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes; 
but  the  latter  was  at  this  time  in  Asia,  engaged  in  a  fatal 
struggle  with  enemies  far  more  dangerous  than  a  comic 
poet,  and  Philippides,  who  was  by  profession  a  politician 
as  well  as  poet,  left  Athens  immediately  after  the  play — 
in  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Stratodes.  We  need  only 
recall  the  freedom  with  which  poet  after  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy  had  attacked  Perides  and  Cleon  to  reaUse  how 
comedy  had  changed.  There  are  other  traces  of  the  criticis- 
ing spirit  in  the  New  Comedy,  reprehension  of  luxury  and 
lawlessness,  of  corruption  in  the  courts,  of  the  arrogance  of 
philosophers,  but  the  censorial  dement,  which  constitutes 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  is  here  so  in- 
considerable as  hardly  to  be  noticeable.  The  prevailing 
theme  of  these  new  comedies  is  love,  but  generally  love 
of  a  stereotyped  form.  The  girl  is  the  victim  of  untoward 
happenings ;  the  lover  is  one  of  the  jeuntsse  dorie  of  Athens ; 
at  the  end  of  the  play  we  witness  a  recognition  and  a 
reconciliation  or  marriage.  Grant  the  difference  between 
andent  and  modem  sodal  conditions,  and  Menander*s 
comedies  are  nearer  akin  to  the  modem  novel  than  to  the 
plays  of  the  Old  Comedy. 

Yet  these  comedies  were  not  monotonous,  witness  their 
vogue  in  andent  and  modem  times.  This  was  due  to 
the  art  of  half  a  dozen  poets  of  distinction,  who  developed 
thdr  common  theme  with  infinite  variety  of  detail,  subtly 
conceived,  but  true  to  life,  in  language  that  was  simple 
but  findy  expressive  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning. 
The  audience  was  highly  cultivated.  Athens  had  lost  her 
military  and  political  significance,  but  was  still  the  literary 
and  intellectual  centre  of  the  world,  the  gathering-place 
of  men  of  letters  and  students  of  art,  philosophy,  and 
sdence.  Alexander  and  his  successors  in  Asia  had  dealt 
gently  with  her.  Wlien  the  elder  Antigonus  was  urged 
to  hold  her  under  firm  control,  he  magnanimously  replied 
that  he  was  content  with  her  good  wUl.    ''  For  Athens/* 
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he  said,  **is  the  beacon-tower  of  the  world,  and  will 
quickly  flash  the  glory  of  my  deed  abroad  to  all  mankind/* 
The  Athenians  in  the  audience  were  chiefly  of  the 
propertied  classes,  for  the  firee  admission  of  poor  citizens 
to  the  theatre  was  withdrawn  during  at  least  a  part  of 
this  period — men  of  wit  and  refinement,  cultivated  but 
luxurious,  aristocrats  in  feeling  but  indulgent  to  the  outer 
world,  maintaining,  if  I  may  venture  a  parallel,  'the 
Brahminical  attitude  of  good  Bostonians  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Boston  was  then  the  centre  of  culture  in 
America,  and,  confident  of  their  own  superiority,  accepted 
as  of  right  the  wondering  admiration  of  those  beyond  the 
pale.  The  comedies  that  pleased  this  great  audience  were  a 
simple  but  faithful  picture  of  one  phase  of  contemporary  life 
in,  Athens,  in  the  period  of  its  decay,  if  you  will,  although 
stiU  resplendent — but  they  were  more  than  that.  Strip 
them  of  the  conventions  of  time  and  place  and  circumstance 
and  they  portray  sentiments,  emotions,  passions  as  old — 
and  as  young — as  the  race  of  men,  and  are  of  universal 
i^peal.  So  it  is  that  they  have  become  throu|^  Plautus 
and  Terence  an  inherent  and  permanent  part  of  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  as  Moliire's  AmpkUrycn  and 
VAvare  and  Shakespeare*s  Comedy  of  Erron  and  plByn  of 
many  other  poets  testify — still  amuse  and  charm  on  the 
modem  stage  the  men  and  women  of  our  own  day. 

John  Williams  WnrrB. 

Uniwermijf, 

1. 1916. 
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THE    NEW    GREEK   COMEDY 

INTRODUCTION 

PLAN   AND   SCOPE   OF   THIS   WORK 

THERE  already  exist  several  comprehensive  works  on 
Menander  and  New  Comedy  {xoDfjupdia  via) — ^for 
instance,  C.  Benoit's  Essai  histarique  et  UtUraire 
mr  la  CanUdie  de  Mhtandre  (1854),  and  Guillaimie  Guizot's 
Minandre^  itude  hisiorique  et  litUraire  sur  la  CanUdie  et  la 
SocUU  grecques  (1855),  several  chapters  of  Denis'  Hietoire  de 
la  Comidie  grecque  (1886,  Vol.  H.,  Ch.  XIX-XXI),  a  chapter 
of  Maurice  Croiset's  Hietaire  de  la  Liitirature  grecque  (1899, 
VoL  ni.,  Ch.  XIH) — and  had  I  not,  in  composing  this 
volume,  made  use  of  other  material  than  my  predecessors, 
my  labour  would  no  doubt  have  been  in  vain.  But  thanks 
to  recent  discoveries  and  to  the  constant  progress  of  philo- 
logical research,  possibly  also  as  a  result  of  a  somewhat 
reckless  disposition,  I  have  been  able— or  have  thought 
myself  able — ^to  place  reliance  on  a  larger  amoimt  of 
documentary  evidence.  I  intend  to  make  my  description 
of  New  Comedy  fuller  and  more  complete  than  the  earlier 
descriptions,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  authorities  on  the 
subject  will  not  think  it  any  the  less  accurate. 

Two  kinds  of  documents  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
whMt  the  tia  was :  first,  the  original  fragments,  taken  in 
eomiection  with  certain  items  of  criticism  and  informa- 
tion by  ancient  authors;  and  then,  more  or  less  faithful 
imitations  and  derivative  works,  both  Greek  and  Latin. 

Our  store  of  original  fragments  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably enlarged.^  Especially  during  the  past  ten  years 
important  bits  of  several  of  Menander's  plays  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  remnants  of  other  comedies  by 
unknown  authors,  which  are  much  more  extensive  and 

^  For  Um  older  known  fragroenU  I  shAO  qiiolo  Iho  ooUaetion  modo  by 
Th.  Kodc,  Cmmoorum  offieonim  fmgmenia,  Ihiw  vols.,  1SS0-18SS. 
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more  interesting  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  than  the 
meagre  scraps  in  Kock's  collection.^ 

None  the  less,  the  documents  of  the  second  kind  still 
constitute  our  chief  material.  The  authors  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  have  been  rather  too  sparing  in  their 
use  of  them.  I,  on  the  contrary,  draw  generously  from 
them.  I  have,  however,  practically  only  made  use  of 
writings  whose  derivation  from  the  New  Comedy  is  not 

*  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  these  finds  and  mooh  less 
to  dte  all  the  literature  conosmlng  them.    The  following  are  the  most 


L  F^ragmsnti  of  Menander :  fragments  pohUshed  by  Jernstedt  in  1S91 
{FragmmiU  d4  eamidiu  aiiiqut§  de  Pon^Ayrt  Vtpmukp,  in  Russian),  one 
of  whieh  must  belong  to  the  *Emnfhnms  and  another  to  the  Wtim  (the 
latter  has  been  dkeossed  by  Koek  in  the  BUmi§ehs»  Mumum,  1S93, 
pp.  tSS  et  seq.,  and  by  Kflrte  in  the  Birimsr  PhOohgitetU  Woehmmkrili. 
1907,  pp.  649-SSO);  fragments  of  the  T^mfyit  pnUkhed  by  Nieole  fran 
a  papyras  at  Qeoeva  (X«  Labowwmr  de  If^PMSidrt,  BUe  and  QenoTa,  189S), 
and  again  by  Qrenfell  and  Himt  (IfsmMdir's  UmfTfit.  A  Rmmd  Tmi  e/ 
tk$  Ommn  Fragmmii,  Oxfcfd^  1S9S) ;  frsgmsnts  of  the  n^^mtyt^iA^i  and 
of  the  Ukm^  in  the  Oxyrh^ncm^  Fwp^  VoL  IL  (ISM),  No.  Sll,  and 
VoL  m.  (1903),  No.  409;  long  passages  of  the'Hfvt,  the  ^wwrfiwmrt. 
the  lUfuntfiUwn^  the  SiMik,  published  by  Lefebvre  (FtogmmU  d*fm 
dt  ir^MMdrs,  Osiio,  1907),  rsrsed  by  Kflrte  {BwiehU  dmr  h. 
04$dUekati  d^r  Wi§§m§ekatim9  UL,  190S,  p.  87  et  esq.) ;  a 
frsgmsnt  of  the  n«faMift^ini  published  by  Kflrte  (ibid.,  p.  146  et  seq.); 
a  fragment  whieh  seems  to  belong  to  the  n«^0iU  (OiyrAywdUit  Fspyri^ 
VoL  VL  (190S)»  No.  SS6;  regarding  its  bsing  a  part  of  the  nt^^fCe  sse 
Kflrte*  gersui,  XUV.,  1909,  p.  909  et  esq.). 

In  quoting  from  the  *Hf«t,  the  Ivtrf^vstrtt ,  the  n«futf iftyUrv  and  the 
Jm^Jm^  I  shall  follow  the  nmnbere  girsn  by  Tan  Leeuwen,  seoond  edition 
(JfsMmdri  fusilier  /abulamm  /r^gwiwia,  itsnnn  edidit  van  Leeowsn* 
Leyden,  190S) ;  in  quoting  from  the  tmfyh  and  the  KiAe|,  those  gi^en 
by  Krelsehmar,  who,  in  a  disssrf sticwi  (Be  MmmmdH  reiifniie  twper  reperlii, 
Lsipsig,  1906)  has  eoOseted  the  tagmsols  of  Meoaadsr  dtooipwed  betwesa 
Um  md  1909  (with  tha  anspHoD  el  foor  short  md  unhapertant  frar 
msnts,  edited  from  a  mannseript  at  Athsns  in  ths  Omm§mr  Nmcknek$tm, 
1999,  p.  916  and  917-SlS,  whieh  haire  bssn  omitted). 

IL  Fhipneols  of  unknown  authots  t  frapnent  of  a  ptologus,  edited 
by  Xaibal  frem  a  papyrus  at  Btrsaebuig  (OMMnfsr  NrnkricMm.  1999, 
p.  649  et  seq.) ;  fragmente  numbered  10  and  U  in  the  OsyHbywdbus  Papyri, 
Vol  L  (1999);  fra^nsents  numbered  6  and  9  hi  the  BiUk  Pmppri,  Vol.  I. 
(1999)1  fln^Bsnts  aditsd  by  Jouguei  from  the  papyri  of  Qhorin  (Bull. 
de  OwT.  Irflii,  XXX.,  1909»  p.  114  at  eeq.)t  et  K6rta.  Hsrmse, XUII., 
1909^  p.  99  et  esq.);  two  fragments,  one  of  whieh  possi^y  belongi  to  the 
by  Msnaadsr,  publkhed  as  number  19  ki  VoL  V.  el  the  Berlifier 
(1^  P6rt»  1007). 
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doubted  by  any  one,  such  as  the  paUialae^^  Lucian*8 
Dialogue  of  the  Courtesans^  and  the  ""  amorous "  and 
^^  parasitic ''  Epistles  of  Alciphron.*  To  determine  how 
Plautus  and  Terence,  how  Alciphron  and  Lucian,  imitated 
the  comic  writers  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries,  is  a 
complex  and  delicate  task,  to  which  many  scholars  have 
for  years  devoted  themselves.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
record  the  results  of  their  investigations  or  to  deal  with 
the  question  as  a  whole.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should,  by 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  sources,  anticipate  the 
substance  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  book.  As  we 
proceed,  I  shall  show,  either  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  or  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  itself,  why  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  include  certain  features  borrowed 
from  such  and  such  derivative  work.  Too  often — ^I  admit 
it  in  advance — ^I  rely  solely  upon  my  personal  views.  The 
reader  must  not  take  umbrage  at  this  apparent  presump- 
tion. I  think  that  when  a  man  has  devoted  several  years 
of  dose  study  to  a  group  of  writings  he  may  be  excused 
for  imagining  that  he  feels  certain  qualities,  characters 
and  relations  for  whose  existence  he  can  adduce  no  proof. 
If  I  make  mistakes,  they  are  made  in  good  faith  and  are 
not  due  to  carelessness. 

It  may  be  that,  when  expanded  as  I  propose  to  expand 
it,  the  study  of  the  New  Comedy  will  appear  to  overlap 
other  studies,  particularly  that  of  the  palliaia.  The  only 
new  feature  of  my  work  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
consist  in  repeating,  under  the  heading  of  Philemon, 
Menander,  Diphilus  or  ApoUodorus,  what  has  often  been 
said  under  the  heading  of  Terence  or  Plautus,  Lucian  or 
Alciphron.  Nor  is  there  any  denying  that  such  a  criticism 
would  not  be  entirely  wide  of  the  mark,  but  I  cannot 
admit  its  justice  without  making  certain  reservations.    If 

>  IslisOqiioUih«eoiD«diMof  PlantossoeavdiBf  loLeolieditioiiClSSS- 
llSe)!  thoM  of  T«Niioe,  Mcording  lo  Dnaiko's  •diiion  (1884);  tbe 
fnigBMBls  ol  ihm  Latin  comedy-whtan  aoeavdiBf  to  Ribbeck't  edition 
{Ommkontm  romamofum  fragmmta^  Srd  oditkn,  1898). 

•  AJkiflmmis  MpUt^lae,  od.  Schi^pawb  KOft* 
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I  were  dealing  with  Plautus  or  with  Terence  I  should 
make  an  effort  to  describe  all  the  resources,  all  the  methods, 
of  their  art ;  I  should  endeavour  to  point  out  their  peculiar 
qualities  and  their  peculiar  faults.  But  as  I  am  dealing 
with  the  via,  I  shall  proceed  in  a  different  way.  The 
Latin  comedies  and  their  authors  will  only  interest  me 
from  a  special  point  of  view :  in  so  far  as  they  are  copies 
and  interpreters  of  lost  originals.  Far  from  insisting  on 
the  features  which  give  them  a  particular  character  and  a 
kind  of  originality,  I  shall  disregard  this  side  of  the  question 
as  much  as  possible.  Further,  I  shall  not  pay  attention 
to  all  the  plays,  nor  to  aU  the  Dialogues  of  the  Courtesans^ 
nor  to  aU  the  amorous  or  parasitic  Epistles.  From  these 
various  works  I  shall  select,  rightly  or  wrongly,  certain 
elements  which  will  help  me  to  reconstruct  the  Wo,  while 
I  shall  exclude  others.  Moreover,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
my  book  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  work  of  repetition 
and  compilation.  But  compilations  are  not  always  use- 
less.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
students  that,  from  time  to  time,  such  a  compilation 
covering  each  important  subject  should  be  made.  Though 
the  book  I  am  about  to  publish  may  bring  me  no  glory, 
it  may  be  of  service  to  oUiers,  and  I  ask  from  it  nothing 
more. 

I  have  repeatedly  used  the  term  New  Comedy.  I  must 
define  exactly  what  I  mean  by  it.  It  has  long  since  been 
generally  accepted,  on  the  testimony  of  ancient  docu- 
ments, that  the  history  of  Gredc  comedy  must  be  divided 
faito  three  periods :  andent  oomedy  (d(zaf a),  during  the 
fifth  century ;  middle  comedy  {fiiofi)^  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  fourth  century ;  new  oomedy  (vio),  beginning 
with  the  time  of  Alexander— «ay,  tor  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing a  date,  from  about  BSd — up  to  the  time  when 
this  style  of  composition  ceases  to  exist.  In  our  days 
the  eocrectncts  of  this  division  has  been  caUed  in 
questkm.  Fielits  has  maintained  that  it  was  made  in 
eomparativdy  recent  times — in  Hadrian's  reign — and 
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without  sufficient  reason,  by  some  pedantic  or  careless 
grammarian.^ 

Others  have  thought  that  the  person  who  first,  used  the 
term  xwjMpdia  fiiari  did  not  use  it  in  a  chronological 
sense,  and  that  middle  comedy  was  middle^  not  in  the 
order  of  time,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality ; ' 
and  this  statement  calls  for  a  short  examination.' 

The  passages  which  support  the  view  that  xcj/jupdia  fUoti 
is  equivalent  to  xcofupdia  fiixxi/i^  without  any  reference  to 
time,  are  very  few  in  number.  An  anonymous  treatise 
/7e^  x€Ofupilag  mentions  the  fiiori  in  the  third  place, 
after  the  via  :  Feydvaai  di  jiAezafioXcd  xoDfupdiag  touq  *  xal  ij 
fih  iQxaloy  fi  di  via^  fj  di  piotjA  Perhaps,  however,  this 
arrangement  can  be  explained  on  the  groimd  that  the 
division  into  three  periods  was  subsequently  introduced 
into  a  statement  which  originally  recognised  but  two,  or 
perhaps  the  redactor,  owing  to  considerations  of  logic, 
did  not  wish  to  mention  the  middle  before  the  two 
extremes  by  which  it  was  determined.  However  that 
may  be,  the  word  /AexafioXal  proves  that  he  was  thinking 
of  periods  of  time.'  Furthermore,  in  the  Ust  of  poets  who 
illustrated  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  comedy,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fiioTj  are  mentioned  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dgxaia  and  those  of  the  via  (§  12  et  seq.) ; 
the  only  one  whose  name  has  survived — ^Antiphanes — is 
more  recent  than  the  former  and  earlier  than  the  latter. 
Middle  comedy  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  third  place 
in  a  sentence  of  a  proeme  by  Tzetzes :  xal  ndhv  xaO*  hi^aw 
diolgntp  tifQ  xoi/updtaQ  xd  fih  iaiof  iQxaiav^  x6  M  Hov^ 
t6  a  /Uaov;^  but  nothing  in  what  follows  corresponds 

>  FUits,  D€  AUieantm  oamoedia  hipariita  (Dim.  Bonn,  1S66),  pp.  70-71. 

•  a.  Voo  Wilamowiu,  Eutipidf'  Htrakiet.  I.  p.  134.  n.  21 ;  !)•  iribus 
carmimbug  kdinit  (Ind.  8ehol.  GOttingen,  1S93-1S94),  p.  24. 

*  I  shall  quote  the  andent  teste  oooeernmg  the  hktory  of  comedy  ae 
th^  •ppeer  in  IKOioer'e  edition  {Schoiia  proeea  in  Aristapkantm,  cum 
proitgommm  pi  aimncrffconim.  Didot ,  lS55)MidKaibereCoiii»eorumyroeepmm 
ffopmrnUa.  L,  1899.  «  An.  III.  Ddbner,  p.  14  •  Kaibel.  p.  7  ({  2). 

*  OL  Arist.  PoH.,  p.  1449e  :  al  ^l^  olr  ^9  rfmymiUa  furrmU^us  ««1  li'  £r 

•  Anon.  v.  IKOner  and  IXa.  p.  zTiii.  67  et  eeq.  -  Kaibel.  p.  17. 
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to  the  words  x6  di  /lioor^  and  these  words  were  probably 
introduced  where  they  are  found  by  an  interpolator.  We 
have,  finally,  to  consider  a  unique  notice,  the  last  sentence 
in  the  ^*  Coislin  Treatise  ** :  xfjQ  xcDfupdioQ  nalaud,  i)  nXeard- 
Covca  t(fi  ytlol(p  '  via,  fj  tovxo  fdr  ngoufUrfi,  ngdg  di  xd  aefsviv 
ihwvoa  '  /doij,  1}  in*  dfupcHv  fu/uy/ihri^  Here  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  /Uoij  is  described  as  a 
mixed  class.  Are  we  obliged  to  assume  that  the  Coislin 
Treatise  is  the  only  one  that  contains  the  true  doctrine, 
and  that  so  many  other  passages  in  which  fiiofj  is,  without 
a  doubt,  used  in  a  chronological  sense,  simply  repeat  a  mis- 
interpretation ?  I  maintain  that  this  supposed  misinter- 
pretation would  have  been  a  most  natural  one.  Ifiooc, 
which  is  frequently  enough  used  to  designate  the  third 
item  in  a  list  of  three  things  when  the  third  item  is  midway 
between  the  other  two  and  shares  the  nature  of  each,  is 
also  used,  and  not  less  generally,  to  designate  a  middle 
term  dironologically  speaking  (for  example :  /Uorj  ifjluUa) ; 

and  associated  witii  igx^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  M^f  ^  ^^ 
expression  Hoo/MfiSta  fUori^  could  not  fafl  to  be  understood 
in  this  latter  way.  But  just  because  this  misunder- 
standing was  practically  unavoidable,  and  because  it 
ought  to  have  been  easy  to  foresee  it,  we  have  a  right  to 
think  that  the  inventor  of  the  term  would  not  have  ex- 
posed the  public  to  it;  had  he  wished  to  designate  a  miwed 
class,  he  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  some  other 
epithet  to  the  adjective  /i/oi},  one  that  was  as  mudi  used 
in  similar  cases  and  whidi  did  not  lend  itself  to  ambiguity 
— fuxHj.  Rather  than  see  a  mitinterpfttation  in  all  the 
ancient  texts  where  ^middU  comedy**  means  eomedy 
that  flourished  between  the  d^o/a  and  the  tda^  I  prefer 
to  regard  the  interpretation  contained  in  the  Coislin 
Treatise  as  an  exceptional  one. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  in  ancient  times  the  history 
of  Greek  comedy  was  thought  to  be  sosoeptiUe  of  a 
division  into  three  periods,  one  of  whidi  begins  with  the 
time  of  Alexander.    Now  let  us  see  whether  it  is  probable 

>  lUiUl.p.  61 
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that  this  view  arose  as  late  as  Fielitz  maintains.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  makes  improper  use  of  the  argument  ex 
silentiOf  in  order  to  prove  his  thesis.  Velleius  Paterculus 
expresses  surprise  somewhere  in  his  writings  at  the  fact 
that  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  a  branch  of 
literature  were  often  found  united  by  fate  within  a  very 
limited  period  of  time,  and  among  the  writers  of  ancient 
comedy  {prisca  ilia  et  veius  eamoedia)  he  mentions  Cratinus, 
Aristophanes  and  Eupolis  '^  among  writers  of  New  Comedy 
{nova  eomoedta)^  Menander,  Philemon  and  Diphilus;  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Middle  Comedy.^  Does  it  follow  that 
he  does  not  admit  its  existence  ?  I  do  not  think  this  con- 
clusion inevitable,  and  I  believe  that  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  representatives  of  the  fdorj  may  well  be  sufficient 
explanation  of  his  silence  regarding  them.  The  passages 
in  Plutarch,*  Dion  *  and  Quintilian  ^  (following  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus),  in  which  like¥rise  only  two  kinds  of 
comedy  are  mentioned,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  not 
any  more  convincing.  They  express  the  opinions  of 
rhetoricians  or  moralists  who  looked  at  the  matter  from 
special  points  of  view,  regarded  from  which  the  division 
into  three  periods  would  have  had  no  interest  for  them; 
they  are  not  writing  chapters  of  literary  history.  Fielits 
was  again  led  into  error  by  his  too  ready  belief  that  the 
evidence  which  was  unfavourable  to  his  view  came  solely 
from  the  authors— or  the  compilers — ^in  whose  works  he 
found  it,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  in  part  derived  from 
a  fai  earlier  source.  When,  for  example,  Athenaeus,  in 
diiciBting  the  oomic  writer  Sotades,  describes  him  in  the 
following  terms :  ovxl  i  ^^  Iwvixm  ^o/idroiv  9ioii;n)c  i 
MoQomdtfiQf  dU'  6  r^c  /^<^  xw/itpdtag  ^oci;ri}c>*  this  learned 
remadL  is,  without  a  doubt,  not  from  the  pen  of  Athenaeus 
himself;  he  took  it,  we  know  not  whence,  but  most  prob- 
ably from  some  book  that  was  already  old  in  his  day. 
The  title  of  a  work  by  a  certain  Antiochus  of  Alexandria, 

s  y«a  PMero.,  L  IS,  S.  ■  Pint..  QuaesL  aymfpo$,,  VU.  S,  3,  i<10. 

•  DuM  GbfTS.,  XVni.  (Hf^  x^v  A<r«i^f irtk  p.  477  R. 

«  Qoisi.,  X.  1,  e6«tMq.  •  Ath.,  p.  S93  A. 
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preserved  by  the  same  Athenaeus — Ilegl  x€ff  h  tfj  /iiog 
KOfupHqi  KCDfupdovfihatv  nowfiw — suggests  similar  reflec- 
tions. Fielitz  exerted  himself  to  prove  that  the  above- 
mentioned  work  may  have  been  written  a  short  time 
before  the  DeipnasaphisU ;  but  that  is  not  very  plausible. 
The  minute  erudition  which  the  title  implies,  the  great 
number  of  texts  and  commentaries  that  were  necessary 
to  fulfil  what  it  promised,  were  not  to  be  found  together 
anywhere  in  all  probability,  except  at  Alexandria  during 
the  best  period  of  Hellenistic  phUology.  It  was  in  those 
surroundings  that  the  expression  xfo/u^a  fUofj  which 
Antiochus  uses,  and  the  division  into  three  periods  to 
which  that  expression  refers,  must  have  originated. 

Iforeover,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  minor  interest  to  deter- 
mine when  the  term  **  middle  comedy  "  was  first  used ;  the 
most  important  thing  is  the  question  of  the  competence  of 
those  who  first  used  it.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that 
in  none  of  the  documents  in  which  a  threefold  divisbn 
appears  are  the  fiiori  and  the  tia  seriously  differentiated. 
In  most  of  them  it  is  stated  that  ancient  comedy  made  fun 
of  people  openly  {ipareg^^^  dxa^oKcUtffacTioCf  ^tQoii/iloK)^  middle 
comedy  in  a  disguised  fashion  {ahir/ioxoM^t  ov/ifioliM&Q. 
i0XiflfAatio/iipa}^)t  and  that  New  Craiedy  no  longer  attacked 
any  one  except  foreigners,  slaves  and  beggars.  Now 
foreigners  and  beggars  appear  to  have  played  a  very  soiall 
part  in  the  pia;  slaves  held  a  larger  place,  but  still  not  so 
large  a  one  as  this  classification  would  have  it  appear.  In- 
deed, the  difference  indicated  between  the  /Uofj  and  the  via  is 
really  artificial  and  futile.  But  too  mudi  impcMrtanoemutt 
not  be  attached  to  these  statements.  The  various  paisages 
in  question  probably  belong  to  a  voy  ancient  work,  earlier 
than  the  most  flourishing  period  of  what  we  call  the  vtft ;  and 
in  it,  con^uently,  only  two  periods  were  distinguished : 
the  d^a/a  and,  under  the  name  of  nrv  cpfMi^  (9^  MiTf^), 
that  which  we  call  the  fiimi.  The  grammarians  who  took 
note  of  this  work — and  before  them,  the  original  suthor, 
pcrtiaps  a  contemporary  of  Mcnander  or  of  his  imnediate 
successors — knowing  of  the  existence  of  three  perkxb  and 
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wishing  to  corroborate  it,  thought  that  in  differentiating 
the  two  latter  they  could  rely  upon  the  same  criterion 
which  had  previously  served  to  differentiate  the  first :  the 
Aristotelian  criterion  —  the  difference  between  ioidoQla^ 
alaxQoXoyla  (open  scurrility)  and  {movola  or  ifiqxioig  (innu- 
endo). This  accounts  for  the  combination  which  I  have 
criticised.  This  combination  is,  apparently,  not  the 
original  statement  of  the  theory  of  liie  three  periods ;  it 
presupposes  the  existence  of  that  theory  and  tries  to 
bring  it  into  agreement  with  other,  still  older,  theories  ;  ^ 
it  does  not  discover  the  true  principle.  It  is,  therefore, 
still  possible  that  this  principle  was  sound.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  division  into  three  periods,  even  if  it  did  not 
arise  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was  the  work  of  scholars 
who  knew  Greek  comedy  infinitely  better  than  we  do; 
Athenaeus  says  that  he  had  read  eight  hundred  plays  of 
the  middle  period.*  To  reject,  in  our  dense  ignorance,  the 
judgment  of  people  who  were  so  well  informed  would  be 
singularly  audacious ;  I  shall  certainly  not  do  so  a  priori. 

Moreover,  quite  apart  from  considerations  of  tradi- 
tion, another  very  practical  reason  obliges  me  to  dis- 
regard comedy  prior  to  880 :  for  we  have  hardly  any 
records  of  it.*  In  Kock's  collection  the  fragments  which 
can  properly  be  dated  as  belonging  to  the  middle  period 
occupy  relatively  little  space;  they  are  collected  in  the 
second  volume — the  smallest  of  the  three — ^before  the 
fragments  of  Philemon.  Furthermore,  not  everything 
that  comet  before  them  need  be  taken  into  account. 
Certain  poets  whom  Kock  regarded  as  representatives  of 
the  fiiari  now  appear  to  us,  thanks  to  inscriptions  which 
have  been  better  elucidated,  as  poets  of  the  new  period; 
for  example,  Simylus,  of  whom  really  nothing  but  his 

^  t. «.  Uieoriet  bMed  upon  the  bipartite  divisioii.  Old  and  New. 

*  AllL,  p.  SS6  D. 

'  For  Iha  ebronolosj  of  the  Greek  comedj-wrHm,  see  partieolarly 
Wegner,  Bifmhctonmrn  od  comieorum  graeeomm  kklorimm  a  itjtmm^  Capita  IV. 
(Leipsig,  1900);  Wllhefan,  Urkunden  dramaiisckm^  Auff^knmgen  in  AtKen^ 
(Vienna,  IMS);  Oappa,  arUolee  in  the  Anmiem  Jmimal  e/  PhOohgy 
(1900  and  1907). 
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name  has  survived,  and  Diodorus,  the  brother  and  con- 
temporary of  Diphilus.  Of  the  fragments  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Antiphanes,  who  was  bom  between  408 
and  405,  and  died  between  884  and  881,  one  must  set 
aside  those  which  belong  to  Antiphanes  the  younger,  the 
son  of  Panaetius,  who  lived  a  generation  later.  The 
scraps  which  appear  under  the  names  of  Nicostratus  and 
Epigenes  should,  in  each  instance,  be  divided  between 
two  men  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whom  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  vicu  Some  notable  authors,  who,  in  the  collec- 
tion, precede  Philemon  and  Diphilus,  were  as  a  matter  of 
fact  still  writing  when  the  latter  were  flourishing;  this 
must  have  been  the  case  with  Dion]rsius  and  Timodes, 
and  possibly  also  with  Amphis  and  some  others.  Above 
all  it  is  the  case  with  Alexis.  If  fragment  244  is  by  him, 
this  poet,  whose  first  victories  are  possibly  not  earlier 
than  855  and  may  have  been  youthfvl  victories,  must 
have  lived  until  after  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus 
with  his  sister  Arsinoe  and  until  the  time  of  the  Chremoni- 
dean  war;  the  greater  portion  of  this  interminable  career 
would  therefore  coincide  with  the  so-called  new  period.  No 
doubt  some  authors,  whose  style  was  already  fixed  about 
the  year  880,  may  subsequently,  for  a  decade  or  more,  have 
remained  true  to  their  original  style  of  writing.  For  this 
reason  we  still  include  writers  like  Amphis  and  Timodes  in 
the  /lioi}.  It  is  less  admissible  that  Alexis  should,  during  a 
period  of  time  which  exceeded  half  a  century,  have  obstin- 
ately disregarded  any  new  phase  in  the  development  of 
comedy.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  generaDy  re- 
presented as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  middle  period*  we  may , 
I  bdieve,  occasionally  borrow  certain  features  from  him. 

Thus,  in  recent  years,  critical  study  tends  to  rob  the 
fidorj  of  a  portion  of  what  for  a  long  time  appeared  to 
belong  to  its  domain.  Must  we,  by  a  contrary  process, 
restore  certain  texts  to  it  which  are  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Wa?    A  new  fragment  of  Philemon  ^  has  led  to 

>  FhifMiat  •!  %km  Aiii|iU#ii,  pew trirtd  by  Di</mm,  in  Mi 
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the  plausible  conjecture  that  this  poet,  who  was  bom 
between  865  and  860,  was  writing  as  early  as  the  year 
842.  But  his  successes  are  of  much  later  date;  at  the 
great  festival  of  Dionysus  he  first  gained  a  prize  in  827; 
at  the  Lenaea,  probably  not  before  820.  In  the  course  of 
a  life  which  was  almost  twice  as  long  as  that  of  Menander, 
Philemon  did  not  write  as  many  comedies  as  his  rival, 
and  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ceased  writing  in  his 
old  age,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  surmising  that  his 
youthful  writings  were  few  in  number.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  apart  from  the  new  fragment,  nothing  of  what 
remains  of  his  writings  seems  to  be  earlier  than  880.  In 
spite  of  the  time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  first  productions, 
ndlemon  should  properly  be  regarded  as  an  author  of 
the  new  period.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  claim  for 
the  fdari  several  poets  of  inferior  rank,  to  whom  Kock 
gives  a  later  date :  for  instance,  Dioxippus,  about  whose 
date  we  have  no  exact  knowledge ;  Strato,  placed  by  Suidas 
in  the  middle  period;  and  Sosipatrus,  who  mentions  a 
certain  cook  Chariades  as  among  the  living,  of  whom 
Euphron  later  speaks  as  though  he  were  dead.  As  to 
Stephanus,  the  son  of  Antiphanes,  and  author  of  a  play 
called  Oikolixtop^  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  one's 
mind;  according  as  one  identifies  the  Sovgla^  of  which 
he  speaks,  with  the  Messenian  city  or  with  the  country 
of  lliurii,  the  PaatXeiq^  whom  he  introduces,  with  a  king 
of  Sparta,  with  Alexander  of  Molossus  or  with  Pyrrhus, 
Stephanos  will  belong  more  probably  to  the  one  or  the 
other  period ;  I  incline  to  placing  him  in  the  rtfa.  With 
the  exception  of  these  three  or  four  poets,  Meineke*s 
classification,  which  Kock  generally  retained,  should,  I 
think,  be  followed. 

On  the  other  hand,  modem  discoveries  almost  exdu- 
sivdy  concern  the  New  Comedy,  comedy  after  880.  Only  a 
few  endings  of  lines  from  the  'AtOgomoj^a  by  Antiphanes  ^ 
and  two  fragments  of  the  'Hq(oeq  and  of  the  'IndQioi  by 
Timodes,  of  the  same  date  as  the  new  fragment  of 

»  Oxyrh.  Pap,.  lU.  No.  427. 
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Philemon,^  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  middle 
period.  A  few  of  the  fragments  from  Ghor&n  are,  accord- 
ing to  Blass,  written  in  a  style  which  is  not  that  of  the 
vicu  They  are  the  shorter  and  more  mutilated  ones.  The 
others,  if  they  are  not  by  Menander  (as  the  first  editors 
were  inclined  to  think),  or  even  if  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  best  period  of  the  New  Comedy,  are  the  work 
of  an  imitator  and  not  of  a  forerunner.  As  to  the  frag- 
ment published  in  Voliune  VI  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri^ 
K5rte*s  investigations  seem  to  establish  that  it  is  not 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Menander,  as  was  formerly  thou^^t, 
but  that  it  belongs  to  a  work  of  the  master  of  the  via 
himself — to  the  IlegivOicu  The  fragments  in  Volume  II, 
the  Strassburg  prologue,  and  the  long  Berlin  fragment  (if 
it  is  not  a  bit  of  Menander's  KiBagumJQ),  are  of  a  doubtful 
period.  The  fragment  in  the  Hibeh  Papyri  belongs  to  a 
play  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Egypt  and  must  have 
beoi  written  at  a  time  when  Egypt  had  been  Hellenised. 

So  much  for  the  original  documents.  I  shall  now  turn 
to  the  imitations;  the  closest  and  most  numerous  of 
which — the  Latin  comedies — have  nearly  all  been  dated 
approximately.* 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  argument  I 
shaU  point  out  what,  in  each  case,  warrants  our  considering 
them  the  product  of  the  via.  Now  it  is  the  name  of  the 
author,  now  some  feature  or  features  from  which  we  can 
reach  a  ierminui  post  quern.  We  know  on  unimpeadiaUe 
authority  that  the  Heaukm  Timortmmenos  is  a  copy  of 
the  play  of  the  same  name  by  Menander,  and  that  tlie 
iSlidktit— or  rather,  as  we  shaU  see  later  on,  the  beginninf 
of  the  iSticfcta — isacopy  of  his'ildeifK^id;  that  the  ^iu(rM» 
the  EunudiuM^  the  Adelphi  were  chiefly  based  on  three 
of  the  same  poet's  comedies — the  'i4i^a,  the  EihoCxo^ 
and  the  Mdd^  /T— and,  secondarily,  on  the  IIifa4ia 

*  IXdymns*  Cpwwiiary  to  DtmoMtn^B,  X.  70. 

•  8m  mpuMOf  for  Um  pcoloiTiM  of  VUnMm  t   HOflDtr,  Ih  Pltmd 


GtiUngm.  IWH;   SoIiabi,  OmoA.  ier  rbmischm  IftliiKMi,  L  (4Ui  od.), 
pp.  7S  •%  Mq. 
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and  the  K6Xai^  also  by  Menander,  and  the  ZvvanoBvfiaxovxtQ 
by   Diphilus;    that   the   Mercator  and   the   Trinummus 
are  imitations  of  works  of  Philemon — the  ''E/imogog  and 
the  BfjoavQdg;   and  the  Casina  and  Budens  imitations  of 
works  by  Diphilus — ^the  KXriQoiifuvoi^  and  a  play  whose 
title  is  unknown ;  that  the  Hecyra  and  Phortnio  are  imita- 
tions of  works  of  Apollodorus  of  Carystus — the  ^EK^ga  and 
the  *EniducaC6jii€vog.    A  comparison  of  the  Menander  frag- 
ments 125  and  126  with  verses  816-817,  808-609  of  the 
Bacchides  proves  that  this  comedy  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Alg  iiajiax&ir.    The  CisteUaria^  in  whidi  another  frag- 
ment of  Menander — ^No.  558 — is  translated  almost  word 
for  word  (89-88)  must  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  play 
of  which  this  fragment  is  a  part.    In  the  AuhUaria^  one 
of  the  forms  of  stinginess  attributed  to  Eudio  (800-801) 
closely  recalls  a  similar  trait  which  Menander  attributed 
to  the  ipiXdgyvQOQ  Smicrines.    This  gives  us  some  warrant 
for  the  belief  that  Menander  furnished  the  model  for  the 
AuUdaria.    At  any  rate,  this  model,  which  apparently 
made  mention  of  the  ywcuxopS/ioi^^  was  not  earlier  than 
the  government  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerum.    The  proto- 
type of  the  MosUUaria  was  written  during  the  lifetime  of 
Philemon  and  of  Diphilus,*  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  Agathodes  (289) ;  *  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
it  was  the  Odofia  by  Philemon.    The  'Omydgt  the  prototype 
of  the  Asifutria^  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Demophilus, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.    In  modem  times  it  has  been 
thou^t  that  lines  712-718  made  fun  of  the  divine  honours 
and  of  the  epithet  Zam/jg  granted  to  several  of  the 
Diadochi ;  that  lines  68  et  seq.  aUuded  to  the  plot  of  some 
eariier   comedy,    possibly  the   NaAxhrigoQ  by  Menander. 
Nor  are  these  surmises  without  plausibility,  but  as  Demo- 
phihis  had  no  great  reputation,  Plautus  would,  certainly, 
not  have  dreamt  of  imitating  him,  if,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  the  plays  of  the  Greek  poet  were  already  anti- 
quated.   In  the  AmphUryon  there  is  an  indication  of  its 

•  MtL,  lUt:  Bi  mmku§  DipMo  wa  PhUmmafU  •§.  .  .       •  Aitf.,  776. 
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date  in  a  few  lines  of  Sosia's  speecht  describing  the  military 
manoeuvres  of  the  time  of  the  DiadochL^  Its  Greek  proto- 
type was  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  sometimes  main- 
tained,  a  comedy  of  the  middle  period,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  a  play  by  Philemon,  the 
N^9  of  which  the  actual  title  was  probably  Ni>S  fuxxgd. 
The  original  of  the  CurcuUo^  to  judge  by  lines  894-W5, 
was  later  than  a  siege  of  Sicyon,  which  was  either  the 
siege  of  808  or  one  that  took  place  ten  years  earlier.  The 
original  of  the  EpidicuSt  performed  inunediately  after  a 
campaign  of  the  Athenians  against  Thebes,  probably  dates 
from  the  year  292  or  289.  In  the  MUes^  the  name  Sdeucus, 
and  in  the  Trueuientui^  the  reference  to  a  **  Babylonian  *' 
soldier  who  conquered  Syria  and  carried  on  war  in  Phrygia. 
Arabia  and  the  Pontus,  takes  us  back  to  the  time  of 
Alexander's  successors.  Lines  411-412  of  the  Menaeehnd^ 
which  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  as  an  addition  by 
Plautus,  point  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  accession  ci 
Hiero  (276  or  270).  The  chief  model  for  the  Pseudolus, 
in  view  of  line  588,  must  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  the  most  Jl>rilliant  successes  of  Agathodes  (809-4108 
or  802).  The  KaQxnMticQ^  from  which  the  Poenuhu  got  its 
name,  was  written  after  the  death  of  Apelles  (line  1271); 
on  the  other  hand,  lines  668-065  of  the  Latin  play  appear 
to  me  to  contain  an  allusion,  obscured  and  mutflated  by 
Plautus,  to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221).'  As  for  the  Captivi^  the  very  fact  that  the  scene  is 
laid  in  AetoUa  obliges  us  to  place  the  original  in  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Aetolia  played  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  was  only  the  ease  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  The  date  of  the  war  between  Aetolia 
and  EUis  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  plot,  cannot,  I 
bdieve,  be  definitely  fixed,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
place  it  in  the  third  century,  preferably  in  the  second  halL 
Which,  then,  of  the  works  of  Plautus  and  of  Tetenee 
belong  to  the  middle  period?  Of  entire  plays,  there  is 
none  but  the  PentL    In  this  comedy  the  Persians  are 

>  Ampk.,UM^m^.        •CLEmf.tu  Or..  XVL  (lMI)b  pp.  IM-IM. 
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spoken  of  as  being  still  an  independent  people  (line  506) ; 
the  Greek  original  was  therefore  written  before  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
Oiat  in  the  ^^  contaminated ''  plays,  certain  parts,  to  which 
the  preceding  remarks  do  not  extend,  were  copies  of 
originals  older  than  other  parts  of  the  context.  For 
example,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  Stichus^  a  few 
scattered  scenes  of  the  Pseudoltn  and  of  the  TnundetUuSt 
and  that  part  of  the  Miles  where  Sceledrus  is  made  sport 
of.  But  we  have  no  means  of  dating  the  secondary  models 
upon  which  these  parts  were  based;  at  least  an  attempt 
to  do  so  would  be  subject  to  grave  doubts  and  can  be 
made  only  on  the  strength  of  literary  considerations. 

The  sources  of  the  Latin  fragments  are  naturally  less 
dear  than  those  of  complete  or  almost  complete  comedies. 
Still,  we  are  in  a  position  to  note  some  facts  about  them. 
The  greater  part  of  them  is  derived  from  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  paUiaiae  of  which  the  titles  are  preserved.  Of 
these  titles,  sixty  repeat  the  known  titles  of  Greek  comedies. 
Furthermore,  more  than  fifty  of  them  have  equivalents 
in  the  repertory  of  the  via  or  in  that  of  Alexis,  a  poet  of 
the  period  of  transition,  and  many  of  them  have  no  equiva- 
lent  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  comedies  for  whose  titles 
equivalents  are  found  only  in  the  repertory  of  the  fiiaij^ 
we  can  name  barely  more  than  four  or  five.  These 
statistics  are  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own,  and 
oo  a  number  of  points  where  they  afford  somewhat  vague 
evidence,  more  precise  testimony  can  be  adduced.  Terence^ 
Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius  expressly  say  that  Plautns' 
CcmmarietUes  was  an  imitation  of  Diphilus*  ^  Z%mau^ 
9vioMOvxtQ ;  that  the  Phasma  by  Luscius  Lanuvinus,  the 
Plodum  and  the  Synephebi  by  Caecilius,  were  imitations 
of  plays  with  similar  titles  by  Menander.'  The  prologue 
of  the  EunuehtAS  seems  to  show  that  two  comedies  of 
Menander  supplied  the  models  for  the  Colax  by  Nae  vius,  the 

s  Ad..  proL  S-7. 
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Colax  by  Plautus  and  the  Thensaurtu  by  Luscius.^  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  names  of  Menander  and  Turpilius  in 
a  sentence  of  Servius  regarding  Phaon,  proves  that  the 
Leucadia  of  Turpilius  was  a  copy  of  a  play  by  Menander.* 
Turpilius'  Epiclerus,  like  Menander's,  brought  upon  the 
stage  a  person  who,  through  lack  of  sleep^  becomes  garru- 
lous, and  a  son  who  is  chosen  as  arbiter  by  his  father 
and  mother;*  here  again  Turpilius  imitated  Menander. 
He  also,  as  I  believe,  imitated  him  in  the  Paedian;  frag- 
ments 872  and  878  of  Menander's  IlaMop  are  the  best 
possible  comment  to  fragment  Vlll  of  the  Latin  play; 
moreover,  in  both  plays  there  is  question  of  a  marriage. 
The  TiUhe  by  Caedlius  contains  the  story  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  child,  just  as  Menander's  play  does.*  In 
his  Karine^  jewels  are  mentioned  as  in  Menander's  play.* 
In  the  Synanttoioe^  he  praises  the  power  of  love,  just  as 
Menander  praises  it  in  a  fragment  of  the  Zvpaqun&aoi.^ 
This  leads  me  to  infer  that  he  copied  him  in  each  of  these 
three  instances.  The  Gladiolus^  by  Livius  Andronicus, 
appears  to  have  contained  a  swaggering  soldier:  *  this  is 
probably  also  true  of  Philemon's  *  '^/zei^dior,  and  this 
resemblance  is  doubtless  not  accidental.  Nor  is  it  an 
accident  that  a  fragment  of  Turpilius,  belonging  to  his 
DemetriuMf  translates  a  sentence  of  Alexis*  Afi/a/jiteioc;^ 
nor  that  a  line  of  Naevius,  author  of  the  ArioUu^  repeats 
a  line  of  Philemon,  author  of  the  'Ayiigirig;^^  nor  that  tlie 
fragments  of  Naevius'  daucama  and  of  Alexis'  *Axtyla»* 
Mm/iiwoQ  both  deal  with  a  cook.^ 
Thus  we  have  a  certain  number  of  pmnts  of  contact 


>  Mmi..  proL  15  And  so,  10.  •  (Burwim)  md  Ammd..  UL  tTt. 

•  TurpilttM,  EpieUniB.  fr.  L  and  Umk^  It.  164;  TnrptliiM,  fr.  IILaBd 
Rlittar.  MMA.  apMfO,  L  p.  4)1,  17. 

«  GbMlias,  nuks.  fr.  L,  IV.  snd  Um..  fr.  4Slt  OMeOha,  ine.  isK  fr. 
XXni.  Mid  Um..  fr.  460. 

•  OMciUtw,  JUHiM,  fr.  I.,  n.  and  Mm.,  fr.  15S. 

•  OMeOha,  ine.  fab.  fr.  XV.  snd  Mn^  fr.  446. 

•  8m  iba  only  aztant  fragmani.  *  Pldlam^  fr.  11. 

•  TarpiUaa,  Dmmririm.  Ir.  V.  and  Alaii^  fr.  46. 

»  NaaviM,  ina.  fab.  fr.  1.  and  VMkmm,  fr.  ISS  (af.  fr.  1-6). 
u  MaavioB,  Otoiieoaia,  fr.  I.  and  Alnk,  fr.  16. 
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which  force  themselves  upon  us,  or  which  can  be  estab- 
lished, between  the  fragments  of  the  paUiaUie  and  those 
of  the  new  period.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  establish 
similar  relations  in  respect  of  the  fAiorj^  we  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so — a  still  further  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Latin  comedy-writers  strove  particularly  and  almost 
exclusively  to  imitate  the  via. 

As  regards  Alciphron  and  Lucian,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  fix  even  an  approximate  date  for  the  comedies  from 
which  they  drew  their  inspiration,  for  they  did  not,  like 
the  Latin  poets,  in  each  case  follow  a  definite  comedy. 
The  Dialogues  and  Epistles  are  clever  variations  executed 
on  themes  of  the  repertory,  rather  than  imitations  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  reminiscences  in  which 
they  abound  may  be  derived  from  works  varying  widely 
from  one  another.  Doubtless  Lucian  was  acquainted  with 
at  least  some  authors  of  the  middle  period;  he  quotes 
Alexis^  and  alludes  to  the  MaXOdacfi  by  Antiphanes.* 
Possibly  he  borrowed  from  Antiphanes  the  setting  and 
several  ideas  of  the  Timon.  In  Dialogue  n,  a  detaU — 
the  mention  of  the  vavzodlKm — takes  us  back  to  a  time 
earlier  than  the  beginnings  of  the  via;  but  other  features 
pcrint — though  not  precisely — to  the  time  of  Alexander's 
successors.  A  scholiast  maintains  that  Lucian  borrowed 
the  entire  subject  matter  of  his  Dialogues  from  the  comic 
repertory,  and  particularly  from  the  plays  of  Menander.^ 
It  would  appear  as  though  the  more  general  statement 
were  correct,  or  nearly  so,^  and  this  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  more  specific  statement  is  also  correct.  Tliis 
affirmation  by  the  scholiast  is,  moreover,  not  in  any  way 
surprising ;  the  renown  of  Menander,  the  prince  of  comedy 
and  the  creator  of  the  immortal  Thais,  render  him  naturally 
enough  an  object  of  Lucian*s  especial  interest.  • 

For  similar  reasons  one  is  tempted  to  admit  a  priori 
that  Alciphron  harked  back  to  the  comic  writers  of  the 

>  D€  lap§u  m  saiut..  6.  *  BkHar.  pnMe.,  12. 

•  SclMa  te  Lueianum  (ad.  lUbe,  1906).  p.  S7S. 
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new  period  rather  than  to  their  less  distingnished  pre- 
decessors. Like  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  various  details 
of  his  EpUties  fit  into  the  via.  Several  of  the  courtesans 
with  whom  he  deals  (Lamia,  Leontion)  are  historical 
characters  of  that  epoch.  He  wrote  two  letters  in  the 
name  of  Menander's  Glyeera  (IV,  2  and  19),  another  in 
Menander's  own  name  (IV,  18),  and  gave  the  lover  of 
one  of  his  heroines  the  name  Diphilus  (IV,  10).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Phryne  and  Hyperides — the  latter  died 
in  822 — take  up  considerable  space  in  the  amorous  corre- 
spondence (IV,  8,  4,  and  6)  and  Praxiteles  also  plays  a 
part  therein  (IV,  1).  As  to  the  writers  of  the  parasitic 
epistles  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  they 
represent  a  type  which,  as  we  may  now  aflBrm,  was  at 
least  as  much  in  favour  at  the  time  of  the  /liaij  as  later 
on.  In  the  writings  of  Alciphron,  duronolo^^kad  evide&ioe 
is  therefore  less  exact  and,  above  all,  less  unequivocal  Uiaa 
it  was  in  Lucian*s  writings.  Sudi  evidence  as  he  fumidics 
can  only  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  care  in  a  special 
study  of  New  Comedy. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  dear  that  between  the  /dmi 
and  the  via,  defined,  as  I  have  done,  chronologically,  the 
documentary  material  is  very  unevenly  divided,  and  as 
I  shall  limit  my  investigations  to  the  latter  period,  I  hmn 
the  greater  part  of  it  at  my  disposal.  Moreover,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  have  by  no  means  a  preconceived  intentioo 
of  discovering  only  differences  and  contrasts  between  the 
comedy  before  880  and  that  of  a  later  date.  I  shall  quite 
as  gladly  point  out  the  features  whidi  the  vda  took  over 
from  earlier  comedy,  as  those  mUA  are  peculiar  to  HiaW> 
or  which  seem  to  me  to  be  so.  Wherever  there  b  evidenee 
of  the  continuity  of  comedy,  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration. 


The  original  of  the  Captim^  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  was  probably  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  thiid 
century;  that  of  the  Poemihu  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
<rf  Sellasia,  that  is  t<>  say,  in  ttl.    After  this  date  we  have 
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no  remnants  of  Greek  com^y  save  a  few  names  of  authors 
and  a  few  titles  of  plays.  Still,  the  study  upon  which  we 
are  embarking  will  cover  the  space  of  a  whole  century  of 
comedy.  During  this  lapse  of  time  several  generations 
of  poets  succeeded  one  another,  and  many  comic  writers, 
all  of  whom  may  not  have  had  the  same  tastes  or  prac- 
tised the  same  art,  lived  and  wrote  contemporaneously 
or  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  Is  it  not 
a  futile  and  imreasonable  undertaking  to  bring  together 
into  a  single  picture  features  scattered  among  the  writ- 
ings of  so  many  authors,  in  so  many  works  of  different 
dates?  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  Notwithstanding 
the  growth  of  our  knowledge,  the  time  has  not  yet  come, 
if  indeed  it  will  ever  come,  when  the  various  poets  of  the 
9ia  can  appear  before  us  as  distinct  literary  individualities. 
The  monographs  which  have  been  devoted  to  some  of 
them  have  as  yet  yielded  rather  meagre  results  in  the 
way  of  differentiating  between  them — results  to  which  I 
ihaU  call  attention  when  occasion  offers.  In  regarding 
Menander,  his  contemporaries  and  successors  during  the 
entire  third  century,  generally  speaking,  as  representatives 
of  one  and  the  same  style  of  literary  composition,  I  believe 
that  I  am  alive  to  the  demands  and  limitations  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 


PART  I 

THE    SUBJECT    MATTER    OF    NEW    COMEDY 


CHAPTER    I 

WHAT   NEW   COMEDY   REJECTED 

IN  the  first  part  of  my  study,  I  wish  to  point  out  what 
constituted  the  subject  matter  of  comedy  during  the 
new  period.  This  first  part  will  be  essentially  an 
inventory.  But  before  passing  in  review  those  elements  of 
which  the  presence  in  the  repertory  can  be  established, 
or  at  least  suspected,  I  must  call  attention  to  a  few 
dements  which  the  via  rejected,  though  they  were  regarded 
with  favour  when  it  began  its  career. 

§  1. 
Personal  Invective 

First  among  these,  if  we  may  trust  the  ancient  critics, 
b  personal  abuse.  We  are  told  that  New  Comedy  no  longer 
vilified  men  of  wealth  or  of  station;  it  refrained  from 
making  even  a  veiled  attack  on  any  individuals  except 
foreigners,  slaves  and  beggars.^  This  is  not  absolutely 
correct.  The  writers  of  the  y^o,  Meineke  rightly  remarks,* 
did  not  always  refrain  from  having  their  say  about  public 
affairs.  A  comic  character  congratulates  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum  on  having  driven  out  the  philosophers.'  Others 
speak,  not  without  irony,  of  a  new  law  limiting  the  number 
of  guests  who  are  allowed  to  assemble  at  a  banquet.^ 
Another  character  empties  his  cup  in  honour  of  King 
Ptolemy,  of  the  sister-queen  ArsinoS,  of  peace  re-estab- 
lished among  the  Greeks.*  Another  drinks  to  the  health 
of  Antigonus,  of  young  Demetrius  and  his  wife  Phile,  and 
rejoices  at  their  recent  victory.*  Criticism  is  levelled  at 
Lamia,  the  mistress  of  Poliorcetes,  who  levies  a  regular 
war-tax  at  Athens  in  order  to  give  her  lover  a  banquet.^ 

^  SdioL  Diony*.  Thnc.,  p.  15,  KaiM ;  Trealiee  IV.  DObn.,  vtfl  Mti^Ut 
(KaiboL  p.  13)-    Cf.  J-  TteUes,  p.  21,  SS,  37,  Kaibel. 

•  Hfilort0  crilioa,  pp.  436  et  aeq.  •  Alezk,  fr.  94. 
«  Timodet,  fr.  3S;  Men.,  fr.  272.  •  Atezii,  fr.  S4. 

•  KknSm.  ir.  111.  *  a.  Plut.,  Hm.,  27  («  fr.  adatp.,  303). 
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Fun  is  made  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  treaty 
eoneluded  by  Antigonus  and  Pyrrhus.^    And  it  is  not 
only  foreign  princes,  like  Magas  of  Cyrene,  Dionysius  of 
Heraclea,  and  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  are  roughly  handled 
or  ridiculed.'    In  order  to  be  agreeable  to  Antipater, 
Archedicus  attacks  Demochares,  nephew  of  Demosthenes 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  party,  with  a 
degree  of  virulence  such  as  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
fragments  of  the  middle  period.'    Philippides  had  a  better 
inspiration  when  he  raised  his  voice  against  Stratodes,  a 
favourite  of  Poliorcetes,  *^  who  has  turned  the  Acropolis 
into  an  evil  resort  and  has  introduced  prostitutes  into  the 
temple  of  the  Maiden  Goddess.    It  is  owing  to  him  that 
the  frost  has  bitten  our  vines,  it  is  because  of  his  godless- 
ness  that  the  sacred  peplus  is  torn  in  two,  because  he 
rendered  divine  honours  to  men.    This  is  what  undermines 
the  commonwealth,  not  comedy.*'  ^    Tavxa  xaxaXiki  Hlfuiw,  ai 
xcD/iq^dtau    Note  this  last  expression.    It  seems  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  when  Philippides  wrote,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  comedy  had  not  renounced  politics* 
Pertiaps  the  difference  between  the  fiiofi  and  the  via 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  kind  of  people  it  attacked  as  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  frequency  of  its  attacks.    In  the 
fragments  of  Menander,  of  his  contemporaries  or  of  his 
successors,  the  shafts  of  satire  hurled  at  living  persons — 
of  course,  I  take  no  account  of  mere  inoffensive  remarks- 
are  certainly  rarer  than  in  the  earlier  fragments.    In 
Aldphron,  Glycera  writes  to  her  friend  Bacdiis,  **  I  would 
give  a  great  deal  not  to  lose  the  love  of  Menander.    if 
we  had  any  tiff  or  any  quarrel,  I  should  have  to  undeifo 
the  bitter  insults  of  a  Chremes  or  of  a  Pheidylus  in  the 
theatre.** '    As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  GIycera*s  fears.    It  is  in  the  writers  of  the  middle 


fr.  1. 

•  philMA..  fr.  144;  Urn.,  fr.  Sl-S3t  fr.  sdtfp.,  4«0  (DioBjFste). 

•  AralMdieiM,  fr.  4.  «  PhiUppUUt,  fr.  tft. 

•Alo..IV.t.  Hmiltfly,  if  we  ara  to  bstts^  ICiidMB,  QaslbsflM  fMMd 
ihsl  Dipbilus  orfst^  mslw  bar  pay  f or  htr  ined>iity  by  wptodooine  H  wpom 
ib»«l^i  (lib.,  p.  S7f  B). 
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period  —  Antiphanes,  Philetaerus,  Amphis,  Anaxilas, 
EpicrateSy  Alexis,  Timodes  and  Theophilus — ^that  we  hear 
railing  at  famous  courtesans,  denunciation  of  their  covet- 
ousnessy  their  shamelessness  and  their  bad  behaviour, 
spiteful  tales  of  their  intrigues,  criticism  of  their  physical 
imperfections,  disclosures  about  their  advancing  years, 
and  pitiless  mockery  at  their  old  age.  Neither  Menander 
nor  the  other  poets  of  the  via  appear  to  have  followed 
such  examples.  Archedicus  gives  a  fantastic  explanation 
ol  the  nickname  ZxoxoUvri  of  a  certain  Nicostrata:  5xi 
Siv6p  not"  ^Q€v  iqyvQoiiv  h  t^  mcdxt^?-  Philippides  tells  a 
rather  naughty  story  about  Gnathaena :  how,  when  swal- 
lowing some  8qx^^9  she  said  that  they  were  a  dainty  dish.* 
These  two  attacks  were  not  very  malicious,  and  they  are 
the  liveliest  bits  in  the  fragments  of  the  new  period  that 
refer  to  fashionable  favourites.  Menander  does  indeed 
mention  some  such  women,  but  he  neither  insults  them  nor 
makes  fun  of  them.  It  appears  that  into  one  of  his  comedies 
he  introduced  his  mistress  Glycera.*  But  if  we  may  trust 
Aldphron,  to  whom  we  owe  this  bit  of  information,  he 
did  it  without  malice,  for  Glycera  insists  upon  the  play 
being  performed  before  the  Ejng  of  Egypt,  so  that,  in 
taking  it  to  Alexaixdria,  Menander  should  carry  with  him 
the  portrait  of  his  beloved.  Surely  she  would  not  have 
been  so  insistent  had  the  portrait  been  a  repulsive  one. 

Nor  were  the  courtesans  of  the  day  abused  in  Philemon's 
comedies ;  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  time  that  this  poet 
qieaks  of  one  of  them,  he  does  so  in  order  to  sing  her 
praises  I  ^ 

The  men  about  town  and  the  parasites  had  to  suffer 
rather  more.  Philemon,  Euphron  and  Menander  leveUed 
some  shafts  against  Callimedon-Carabus,  a  great  amateur 
of  fish,  as  also  against  his  son  Agyrriiius.*  Menander  and 
i^pdlodorus  of  Gda  made  sport  of  Chaerephon,  a  rare 
sponger.*    Other  spungcrs  appear  now  and  again :  Philo- 

«  Anhad.,  fr.  1.  •  Philipp..  fr.  5.  •  Ale.,  IV.  19,  20. 

•  Phikm.,  fr.  SIS.         •  Philexn.,  fr.  4S;  Eapbr.,  fr.  9;  Men.,  fr.  319. 
fr.  Se,  S77,  SSO,  364;  Xiyiis,  2SS-S69;  AiwlkML,fr.  S4»  SS. 
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zenus-Ptemocopis  and  the  infinitely  slim  Philippides  in 
Menander ;  ^  Phoenicides,  Corydus,  Neilus,  Phyromachu8» 
inEuphron;*  Chaerippus,  in  Phoenicides ;  *  ^*  Lightning  ** 
DamippuSy  in  Anaxippus.^  Both  Diphilus  and  Menander 
branded  the  prodigality  of  Ctesippus,  son  of  Chabrias,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  sell  the  stones  of  his  father's  monument.* 
Note  that  the  majority  of  these  persons  were  notorious 
before  880  and  that  they  had  already  called  forth  the  wit 
of  other  comic  writers.  Philippides  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Aristophon  and  by  Alexis.  Callimedon-Carabus 
was  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes;  and  Antiphanet, 
EubuluSy  Alexis  and  Timodes  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  at 
his  expense.  Chaerephon  served  as  a  butt  for  several 
authors  of  the  /i^oi;,  sudi  as  Antiphanes,  Nicostratus, 
Alexis,  Timotheus  and  Timodes ;  he  was  one  of  the  friends 
of  CyrebioUt  the  brother-in-law  of  the  orator  Aescfaines. 
Corydus  is  ridiculed  by  Cratinus  the  younger,  who  may 
possibly  have  begun  to  write  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifth 
century.  In  Alexis  he  appears  in  connection  with  Carabus 
and  Cyrebion,  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  with 
the  wealthy  Blepaeus,  of  whom  Demosthenes  speaks; 
he  also  appears  in  Timodes.  Phoeniddes  is  mentioned  by 
Antiphanes  together  with  a  certain  Taureas,  whom  Phile- 
taerus,  the  son  of  Aristophanes,  also  ridiculed.  Fhyio- 
madius  appears  in  Alexis  in  connection  with  the  courtesan 
Nannion,  who  was  already  notorious  about  8i5-M0. 
Neilos,  to  whom  Timodes  refers,  must  bdong  to  the  same 
period.  Ctesippus,  at  the  time  when  Menander  and 
Diphilus  attacked  him,  was  not  less  than  fifty,  and  I 
imftgint  that  his  behaviour  had  for  a  long  time  been  a 
source  of  scandal.  In  a  word,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
period,  the  men  about  town  and  the  spungers  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken  had  established  a  certain  rank,  ao 
to  speak,  in  the  penannel  of  comedy,  and  they  were  not 
suddenly  dismissed.  But  their  places  were  not  taken  by 
others. 


s  Mm.,  fr.  S76,  9U.  •  Euphr.,  fr.  S.  •  Fboioie.,  Cr.  1. 

•  i.»h,ii«  fr.  S.  f  viph..  U.  Ml  Mm.,  fr.  lU. 
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But  matters  stood  otherwise  with  another  class  of  men 
whom  the  fUovi  often  brought  on  the  boards — the  philo- 
sophers. Several  of  them  who  did  not  flourish  until  after 
880 — Stilpo,  Crates,  Monimus,  Epicurus,  Cleanthes,  Zeno— 
are  named  or  clearly  aimed  at  in  a  certain  number  of 
fragments.  But  the  fragments  rarely  tell  us  about  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  these  wise  men  or  about  the 
details  of  their  lives.  Generally  it  is  only  of  their  ideas 
that  they  speak.  Fun  is  made  of  Zeno's  ^*  new  philosophy," 
which  teaches  one  how  to  be  hungry;^  the  wisdom  of 
Epicurus  is  belauded  for  making  good  consist  in  pleasure ;  * 
ironical  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  the  metaphysics 
of  Monimus,  for  whom  everything  was  smoke ;  *  the  argu- 
ments of  an  interlocutor  are  compared  with  the  **'  stoppers  ** 
which  Stilpo  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  adversaries.^  Refer- 
ences of  this  kind  are  no  longer  what  can  properly  be  called 
personalities. 

Hitherto  my  search  has  not  been  very  successful.  If 
I  add  a  joke  of  Menander's  about  Androcles,  who  refuses 
to  grow  old  * — a  character  that  appears  to  have  been 
bequeathed  by  the  middle  comedy* — and  the  passage 
from  Epinicus  in  which  fun  is  made  of  Ifnesiptolemus,  an 
absurd  author/  I  shall,  I  believe,  have  enumerated  about 
an  the  satirical  attacks  on  individuals  whidi  the  fragments 
afford  after  the  year  880.  As  we  see,  their  number  is 
small. 

Apart  from  the  fragments,  certain  titles  of  comedies 
furnish  some  hint»-4itle8  consisting  of  the  name  of  a  man 
or  of  a  woman ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  person 
from  whom  a  comedy  was  named  ordinarily  played  a  con- 

1  Fhtlein..  ir.  S6.    a.  PMid.,  fr.  15. 

'  Baiofi,  fr.  S,  6;  Dunoaaous,  fr.  2;  Hegwippiit,  fr.  S.  Of.  fr.  adetp., 
127,306. 

*  Mm.,  fr.  t4t.  «  Diph.,  fr.  23.  •  lUo.,  Im^  S61-S6S. 

*  I  beliair*  that  it  it  the  Mune  character  from  whom  a  play  of  Sophihis 
derived  ita  litla,  the  woakhy  man  for  wliom  wava  wriUan,  about  240-345, 
the  apaeah  ol  tlia  paaodo-Damoatheiiea  againat  Laaritoa  (af.  Mao.,  Ijc  : 
wKh  v^drrtrai).    Ha  waa  vary  old  when  Maaandar  apoka  of  him. 

*  Epinieaa,  fr.  1. 
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siderable  part  in  it.  The  repertory  of  the  /idoij  abounds  in 
titles  of  this  sort.^  Doubtless  many  of  them  are  the  names 
of  fictitious  persons,  created  by  the  poet's  fancy;  others 
must  designate  real  persons— contemporaries  who  were 
made  fun  of  on  the  stage.  As,  however,  we  have  no  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  Athenian  events  of  that  period,  we 
are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  categories 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  it  will  be  prudent  not 
to  include  a  name  in  the  second  category  unless  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  time  when  the  play 
was  written,  it  was  borne  by  a  man  of  a  kind  to  interest 
the  comic  writers,  or  if  the  name  is  too  commonplace.  For 
instance,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Eubulus' /7(£/i9cJU>c 
took  its  title  from  the  name  of  a  contemporary.  Philotis 
is  a  name  suitable  for  a  courtesan,  but  we  know  of  no 
famous  courtesan  of  the  fourth  century  who  bore  it.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  willing  to  believe  without  further  proof 
that  Antiphanes'  OddniQ  introduced  some  notorious  woman. 
This  applies  to  many  such  titles,  so  that  there  is  great  un- 
certainty about  them.  We  are,  however,  justified  in  con- 
sidering some  of  them  as  names  of  contemporary  characters. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  names  of  courtesans: 
Anteia,  Bacchis,  Qepsydra,  [Anti]-lais,  Lampas,  Nannion, 
Neaera,  Neottis,  Opora,  Plangon,  Philyra,  CSirysis;  then 
the  name  Polyeuctus,  borne  by  a  politician;  that  of  the 
philosopher  Plato ;  that  of  the  cook  Nereus,  who  supplied 
two  plays  with  their  titles;  that  of  the  parasite  Moschion; 
of  the  flute-player  Batalus;  of  Androdes,  the  banker  or 
usurer;  and  that  of  Autodeides,  the  paederast. .  To  these 
we  may  add  the  names  of  two  foreign  princes,  Philip  of 
Ifaoedon  and  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  That  makes 
neariy  thirty  comedies  in  which  satirical  attadcs  on  an 
individual  must  have  played  a  large  part.  Still  others, 
whose  titles  are  realistically  descriptive  names  or  sudi  as 
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never  occurred  among  the  names  in  common  use  in  the 
theatre,  might,  without  too  great  rashness,  be  added  to 
the  list :  thus  the  Odloxoq  by  Antiphanes,  the  Od(ovl6fiq 
by  Aristophon,  the  AcoQldriQ  by  Alexis,  the  plays  entitled 
*Afuptxcdxfjg,  *AQXKnQdtri,  EiOidixog,  KaXixavliriQ^  Kleoqnivtig, 
Aecovldfjg,  Mldwv,  Zioaamog,  KdXXaiaxQog,  Aetidrmidfig, 
NetmtdXefiog;  or  the  diminutives,  which  possibly  betray 
a  satirical  purpose :  "AvrvUog,  Aemwloxog^  Avxloxog, 
UaQfieplaxog, 

What  material  does  the  new  period  afford  us  for  a  similar 
enumeration  ?  At  most  ten  or  eleven  titles,  three  or  four 
of  which  designate  foreigners  :  Philemon's  IliQQog^  unless 
indeed  this  word  simply  means  ^*  the  red-headed  man  " ;  ^ 
Diphilus'  "A/ioaxQigt  the  name  of  a  niece  of  Darius  who  was 
successively  the  wife  of  Craterus,  of  Dionysius  of  Heradea, 
and  of  king  Lysimachus ;  Zwfoglg^  the  name  of  a  courtesan ; 
possibly  TeXeaiaiCt  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
parasite.  In  Menander  we  find  6atg  and  0c»lov,  names  of 
courtesans ;  in  Hipparchus  6atg ;  in  Anaxippus,  Kegawdgt 
surname  of  a  spunger;  in  Strato,  if  it  be  at  all  permissible 
to  quote  him  here,  Ooiviyddfig^  the  name  of  a  famous 
gourmet;  in  Posidippus,  *AQoiv6ri^  probably  the  name  of  a 
Lagid  or  a  Seleudd  princess ;  in  Epinicus,  Mnioan6U/iogf 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  history  of  Antiodius  the 
Great.  It  may  be  that  even  thb  list  is  too  long.  It  is 
particularly  open  to  question  whether  Athenaeus  was  not 
mistaken  in  recognising  an  historical  personage  in  Menan- 
der's  Thais.  The  real  Thais  followed  Alexander  to  Asia 
and  was  subsequently  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter: 
so  she  was  not  the  favourite  of  all  Athens  at  the  time 
Ifenander  wrote.* 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  improbable  that  between  the  middle 
period  and  the  new  period  the  importance  of  the  satirical 


>  BreitenbAeh  siigfHte  thai  in  StobMui  we  thoold  msd  msl— d  of 
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element,  which  had  already  become  much  slighter  in 
Aristotle's  ^  time,  continued  to  diminish.  Such  examples 
of  this  style  as  we  have  in  the  works  of  the  principal  poets 
of  the  via  are  generally  derived  from  their  earliest  comedies. 
It  was  quite  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  more  than  ten 
years  before  880,  that  Philemon  branded  Aristomedes  the 
thief;  it  must  have  been  before  818  that  he  tormented 
Carabus;  it  may  have  been  after  808  onwards  that  he 
spoke  ill  of  Magas.  The  plays  of  Menander  from  idiidi 
I  have  taken  most  of  the  examples  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
youthful  works ;  the  'Ogyij^  written,  at  the  very  latest,  in 
816,  and  possibly  as  early  as  821 ;  the  'AvAgdyvpo^t  whidi 
must  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  T4imian  War; 
the  KtKQi6fpaXt>Q^  in  w)iich  the  gynaeconomoi  are  spoken 
of  as  officials  recently  created ;  *  the  UHdri^  earlier  than  the 
disappearance  of  Carabus  in  818;  the  Zofda^  mbkh  the 
name  Androdes  prevents  us  from  dating  too  late;  the 
'iilisTc,  written,  I  believe,  before  the  death  of  Dionjrsius 
of  Heraclea — that  is  to  say,  before  805 — and  not  neoes* 
sarily  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  at  a  time  when  the  royal 
treasury  at  Cyinda  was  still  well  filled.  Diphflus* 
^EvaylCc^BQ,  in  whidi  Ctesippus  is  abused,  is  likewise 
early  in  the  list  of  that  author's  writings,  and  must  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  *0^ij.  The  "'Afuuninc  was 
possibly  contemporaneous  with  the  ^AlUig.  Hius  the  taste 
for  personalities  was  not  from  the  start  foreign  to  the 
great  comic  writers  of  the  third  period.  Their  prede- 
cessors of  the  earliest  periods  had  1^  it  to  them  as  an 
heritage,  but  they  gave  it  up  more  or  less  eon^detdly,  and 
it  never  revived.  It  would  appear  that  Menander  in 
particular  abandoned  the  old  traditions.  Athenaeus  says 
of  him:  ^Miotd  y  &9  lotdooo^.^  No  doubt  AristoUe*s 
theory,  whidi  distinguished  between  comedy  and  iambic 


>  AffM..IVil.,IX.S,p.  14SlB,ll«iMq.    AA.  Kte.  TV.  14,p.  lltSA« 
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poetry,^  a  theory  which  the  poet,  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus, 
must  have  known,  had  something  to  do  with  this.' 

S  2. 
Mythical  Elements,  the  Supernatural 

Personal  invective  is  not  the  only  kind  of  resource  which 
the  ria  renounced.  As  early  as  the  fifth  century  comic 
writers  had  occasionally  brought  the  adventiures  of  gods 
and  heroes  upon  the  stage ;  in  the  fourth  century  this  kind 
of  travesty  became  the  rage.  The  comedy  of  the  middle 
period,  says  Platonius,  ^'  made  a  business  of  ridiculing 
the  stories  told  by  the  poets."  '  We  are  still  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  :  Meineke  fills 
more  tiian  a  page  and  a  half  of  his  Histaria  Comicorum  ^ 
with  extant  titles  of  mythological  plays  written  between 
400  and  880.  In  the  repertory  of  the  via,  on  the  contrary, 
mythological  subjects  apparently  played  a  small  part. 
The  Amphitryon  is  an  example  of  this  type,  but  a  unique 
example  among  extant  comedies;  and  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays,  the 
proportion  of  mythological  plays  among  them  was  likewise 
very  insignificant. 

It  is  only  in  Diphilus*  comedies  that  titles  which  indi- 
cate, or  seem  to  indicate,  a  legendary  character,  are  rather 
frequent:  ^Apdyvgoc,  Aavatdeg,  ^Exdxri,  'HqcdcI^q,  'Hqwq, 
Btjosic,  Ailjfipuu  (Turpilius  :  Lemniae)^  IleXiddeg  and  Zampd. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  but  three  among  Phflemon's 
titles:  ""Hgateg,  UvQiuMvtQ  and  IlaXaiiiffifiQ.  Menander 
supplies  four :  Adgdapog  (Caecilius :  Dardanui),  "HgtoQ^ 
Tgo^pdn^iog,  Vtv&rjQoxl^Q.  Among  the  less  known  writers  of 
the  new  period  we  find  less  than  ten  such  titles  :  Khxavgoc 
(Lynceus,  Theognetus),  Zlavipog  and  VevialaQ  (ApoUodorus 
of  Gela),  'AfAfpidQ€io^  (ApoUodorus  of  Carystus,  Philippides), 
*Eg/Acupe6dixo:  and  Miiefujl  *  (Posidippus),  OeSfP  ^Togd  and 

»  Afjti.,  Pofi.,  V.  3,  p.  1449  B,  8;  DL  3,  p.  1461,  14. 

*  Diog.  LMrt.,  v.  t.  •  Of^  iMififif  Kmfi^imp,  i  U  (KaOmI,  p.  «). 
«  pp.  SS3-284. 

*  Myniioz  wm  the  name  of  aa  Atlie  h«ro;  of.  Roocher'o  LttHkon, 
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Ma€aai  (Euphron),  lldw  (Timostxatus).  I  may  add,  at 
random,  eight  titles  supplied  by  comie  writers  attatU 
incertae  and  one  of  a  paUiaia:  Zafi60Q(fxeg  (Athenion), 
Auiwaog  and  'Elimj  (Alexandras),  *AxeX^Q  (Demonicus), 
McofixtcjQ  and  possibly  'EgfUoni  (Meneerates),  KixgrnuQ 
(Menippus),  *Edel6via  (Nicomachus),  Aethrio^  (Caeeilius). 
We  thus  get  a  list  of  about  thirty  titles,  more  than  half  of 
which  had  already  been  employed. .  It  is  not  much. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  not  all  the  comedies 
which  bore  these  titles  were  mythological  plays.  The  )plot 
of  one  of  Menander*s  comedies,  now  known  to  be  the  'HgpoQ^ 
has  survived;  there  was  nothing  I^^dary  about  this 
comedy,  which  merely  took  its  title  from  the  diaracter  who 
recited  the  prologue — "Hgo^  0e6Q.  Possibly  this  was  also 
the  case  with  other  works  whose  title  was  the  name  of 
a  god.  Sometimes  the  god*s  name  may  have  implied  that 
the  play  contained  references  to  his  worship,  or  to  some 
occurrences,  some  episodes  of  daOy  life,  over  whidi  that 
god  presided.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  in  the  come- 
dies that  went  by  the  name  of  *Af^pidQewQ  the  scene  was 
placed  at  Oropus,  near  the  Amphiaraeum,  and  that  they 
contained  ridicule  of  the  practices  of  that  famous  sanetoary. 
Similarly,  under  the  title  Tgo^pdn^iog  comedy-writers  may 
have  criticised  the  superstition  whidi  supported  the  ofide 
at  Lebadeia.  Hecate  was  the  patroness  of  sorcerers.  Pan 
overcame  men  with  **  panic  **  terror ;  EUeithyia  watdied 
over  women's  confinements;  the  Muses  inspired  artists; 
the  fact  that  these  names  served  as  titles  does  not  supply 
exact  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 
Other  names,  we  may  assume,  had  a  sort  ci  met^phorieal 
value :  a  clever  man  was  called  Palamedes;  a  funny  rogue» 
Cercops;  Sisyphus  was  famous  for  his  rascality;  the 
Centaurs  for  their  wantonness;  Menaiider*s  pseudo- 
Heracles  was  perhaps  not  a  person  who  tried  to  pass  him- 
self off  for  Heracles,  but  an  absurd  braggart.  In  a  wwd, 
several  titles  which  at  first  si|^t  ^pear  to  have  somethinf 
to  do  with  mythology  are  tusoeptiUe  of  a  different  inter- 
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pretation*  Who  was  the  hermaphrodite  who  lent  his 
name  to  a  play  by  Posidippus  ?  Was  he  the  legendary 
son  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes,  or  rather  some  person  who 
was  reputed  to  have  the  attributes  of  both  sexes?  Who 
were  the  Lemnian  women  after  whom  one  of  Diphilus' 
comedies  was  named  ?  Were  they  the  renowned  followers 
of  Hypsipyle,  who  murdered  their  husbands  and  loved 
the  Argonauts,  or  wei^  they  women  of  Lemnos  without 
fame  or  history  ?  Who  was  the  Dardanus  of  Menander's 
play?  Was  he  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  or  was  he  a 
barbarian  from  the  region  of  Illyria,  one  of  those  whom 
the  Greeks  generally  caUed  AoQdaveig  or  Aa^ddvioi^  the 
Romans  Dardani^  and  who  were  apparently  made  fun  of 
in  antiquity?  Or  was  he  a  slave  known  by  the  name  of 
his  race,  l^e  so  many  Daoses  and  Getas  and  Syruses? 
According  to  Meineke,  the  Aethrio  by  Caecilius  was  simply 
an  ^AiaxQtow  whose  name  was  changed.  As  to  the  Myrmex 
by  Posidippus — ^if  the  word  does  not  mean  **  an  ant " — 
there  is  nothing  to  show  he  was  not  a  mere  mortal. 

Thus,  more  than  one  of  the  comedies  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated ought  probably  to  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Similarly,  other  plays,  which  do  not  bear  especially  sug- 
gestive titles,  have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  comedies 
dealing  with  a  legendary  subject.  But  no  convincing 
argument  has  been  forthcoming  for  any  of  them.  For 
example,  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  Philemon's 
comedy  called  NH^  dealt  with  the  story  of  Amphitryon  ;  N^ 
is  not  N^  /ioxgd.  In  connection  with  the  title  Myd^/vvoc 
Ij  Kgi/JQf  the  name  of  a  comedy  by  Menander,  a  Cretan 
Iq^d  told  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  has  been  cited.^  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  think  of  a  braggart,  as  several 
fragments  make  it  seem  probable  that  a  person  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  the  play,  and  the  appellation  dr^/vvoct 
^  a  man  with  a  woman's  heart,'*  which  was  commonly  used 
as  an  insult,  may  very  well  have  been  appropriate  to  him. 
Moreover,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  poet 
represented  this  braggart  as  a  Cretan,  because  at  the  time 

>  ifctom.,  17;  €f.  Dr.,  Mtktm.,  Xn.  172  ei  seq. 
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of  the  New  Comedy  Crete  supplied  a  great  many  mercen- 
aries. As  regards  the  AevxadloL^  I  have  stated  elsewhere 
why  I  do  not  believe  that  it  brought  the  famous  Phaon 
on  the  stage.^  The  action  of  the  Aevxadla,  which  takes 
place  in  Leucadia,  could  only  have  presented  entirely 
fictitious  characters  supposed  to  be  contemporaries  of 
the  poet. 

Apart  from  plays  with  legendary  subjects,  the  fantastic 
and  the  supernatural  frequently  appeared  in  the  repertory 
of  the  old  comedy.  Here  the  actors  were  not  only  men ; 
they  were  also  gods»  symbolical  beings  or  personified  abstrac- 
tions— the  Just  and  the  Unjust,  Clouds,  Islands,  Cities, 
and  so  forth.  Or  they  were  animals  that  spoke  and  acted 
like  human  beings — birds,  frogs,  fish,  and  so  forth.  The 
scene  of  action  was  not  confined  to  terrestrial  surroundings. 
Trygaeus  ascended  to  Olympus,  Xanthias  and  Djonysos 
went  down  to  Hades,  Peisthetaerus  and  Euelpides  con- 
structed the  fanciful  Cloud-Cuckooville  'twixt  heaven  and 
earth.  How  much  of  this  compound  of  the  real  and  the 
unreal,  of  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  remained  in  the 
/Uofil  It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure;  but  we  may  assert  that 
the  via  retained  hardly  any  of  it.  In  Plautus  and  Terence, 
gods  and  supernatural  beings  appear  only  in  the  prologue; 
after  explaining  the  plot  of  the  play  they  do  not  reappear ; 
and  this  was  probably  also  the  case  in  almost  all  the  plays 
of  the  new  period.  As  for  the  stage  setting,  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  placed  elsewhere  than  in  this  every- 
day world  of  ours.  In  a  general  way,  the  New  Comedy  must 
have  had  a  regard  for  physical  probability.  Here  we  meet 
with  no  mirades,  with  no  metamorphoses ;  the  miraenkms 
return  to  youth  which  the  titles  *Apapwvfdni  and  ^Avaamotha 
would  seem  to  proclaim,  was  possibly  nothing  more  than 
a  decoy,  or  a  false  promise  of  a  sorceress,  or  else  it  took 
place  only  in  the  imagination  of  tome  crasy  old  woman. 
The  Menaeehmi  is  the  only  Latin  play  besides  the  Ampki^ 
tFfOH  in  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  called  upon  to 
admit  the  inadmissible.    For,  however  mudi  one  may 

•  MU9.  it.  Or.,  XVIL  (1904)i  pp.  SIO  si  stq. 
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imagine  the  twins  as  resembling  one  another,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  both  of  them — ^the  one  a  bourgeois  living  in 
his  good  town,  the  other  just  back  from  a  long  voyage 
at  sea — should  wear  identical  clothes,  shoes  and  hats, 
have  their  hair  dressed  in  an  identical  manner,  and  be 
so  much  alike  that  the  people  among  whom  they  move 
most  intimately  insist  on  taking  one  for  the  other.  I 
repeat  that  this  case  occurs  but  once  in  Plautus  and 
Terence;  all  the  other  material  that  remains  at  our 
disposal  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  via  does  not  admit 
of  our  citing  a  single  other  instance  of  this  sort. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    SOURCES    OF    OUR   KNOWLEDGE 
OF   THE    SUBJECT   MATTER   OF  NEW  COMEDY- 
EXAMINATION    OF   THE    CHIEF   SOURCES 

I  BEGAN  my  definition  of  the  comedies  of  the  new 
period  by  pointing  out  what  they  did  not  contain. 
I  shall  now  take  up  the  most  important  part  of  my 
task  :  the  description  of  what  they  did  contain.  Like  all 
dramatic  works,  they  brought  upon  the  stage  persons 
who  are  involved  in  adventures.  Among  these  persons, 
it  is  natural  to  seek  a  priori  representatives  of  certain 
social  dosses^  various  types  of  passion  and  more  or  less 
defined  characters.  The  chief  divisions  of  the  inquiry 
are  imposed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

As  for  the  available  material,  the  fragments  of  the 
original  plays  supply  an  appreciable  amount  of  it.  But 
we  shall  derive  even  more  from  the  Latin  plays.  The 
time  has  therefore  now  come  to  explain  both  why  and 
to  what  extent  the  constituent  elements  of  Plautus*  and 
Terence's  comedies  can  be  traced  to  their  prototypes. 

These  comedies,  at  least  those  of  Plautus,  contain  a 
certain  number  of  detaUs  which  have  a  clearly  Roman 
colouring.  Let  us  begin  by  eramining  the  details  of  this 
character,  which  are  of  a  kind  to  arouse  our  distrust,  and 
let  us,  as  far  as  may  be,  determine  their  import. 

Many  of  them  concern  only  the  form  in  which  the 
adventures  are  presented,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  nature,  or  with  the  essential  diaracteristies  of  the 
actors.  For  instance,  expressions  borrowed  from  official 
language,  like  the  following,  among  many  others — 

Si  de  damnosis  aut  si  de  amatoribus 
dictator  fiat  nunc  Athenis  Atticis. 

{Pseud..  415-416.) 

Ibo  intro,  ubi  de  capite  meo  sunt  comitia. 

{AuL.  700.) 
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Si  cttUuriati  bene  sunt  maniplares  mei. 

{Miles,  815.) 

Quin  ruri  es  in  praefedura  tua  ? 

(Cos.,  99.) 

Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  convadaiu^s  Veneris  vadimaniis  ? 
Sisto  ego  tibi  me  et  mihi  contra  itidem  <tu  te>  ut 
sisias  suadeo. 

(Cure,  16^168.) 

Me  sibi  habeto,  ego  me  maneupio  dabo. 

(Miles,  28.) 

Omnes  ordine  sub  signis  ducam  legumes  meas 
avi  sinistra,  auspieio  Uquido. 

{Pseud.,  761-782.) 

or  geographical  or  topographical  details  applying  specially 
to  Italy,  like  the  description  of  the  Forum,  like  the  men- 
tion of  the  Porta  Trigemina,  the  Capitol,  the  Vdabrum, 
and  the  vicus  Tuscus,  or  that  of  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Massicus,  or  of  Campanian  carpets  and  Campanian  slaves. 
Further  instances  are  appeals  to  Latin  gods,  expressions 
borrowed  from  Latin  mythology  and  religious  rites,  allu- 
sions to  events  in  Roman  history  (wars  against  Carthage, 
victories  gained  over  enemies,  the  Lex  Praetoria  de  cir^ 
cumscriptiane  adutescentium,  etc.);  reference  to  certain 
Romans  (the  poet  Naevius,  the  comedian  Pellio»  the  g^ns 
PapiriOf  etc.);  reference  to  foreign  contemporaries  of 
Flautus  with  whom  Rome  had  relations  (Attalus  I  of 
Pergamon,  Antiochus  the  Great,  etc.);  or  pleasantries 
like  the  following — 

•  .  .  plusculum  annum 
fui  praeferratus  apud  molas  tribumis  vapularis. 

{Persa,  21-22.) 

Quid  si  aliquo  ad  ludos  me  pro  manduco  locem  T 

{Rod.,  585.) 

Ex  unoquoque  coram  exciam  crepitum  poleniarium. 

{Cure,  295.) 
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Quid,  Sarsinatis  ecqua  est,  si  Vmbram  non  habes  T 

{Most.,  770.) 

...  At  nunc  Siculus  non  est ;  Boitis  est,  Boiam  terit. 

{Copt.,  888.) 

The  addition  of  such  details  as  these  certainly  makes  it 
harder  to  appraise  the  Greek  originals  in  matters  of  form ; 
but  it  has  not  changed  their  substance. 

Other  details  are  more  important,  whether  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology  or  from  that  of  the 
plot.  When  the  advocoH  of  the  Poenukis  rebel  against 
Agorastodes'  too  sharp  admonitions,  they  declare  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  be  abused,  though  they  are  poor 
and  plebeians.^  In  the  Menaechmi,  the  hero  is  kept  in 
the  forum  for  an  interminable  time  by  the  lawsuit  of  a 
worthless  dient,^  who  is  brought  before  the  aedUes.^  In 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Aulvlana,  Eudio  makes  up  his 
mind  to  go  out  of  his  house  in  order  to  receive  his  share 
of  a  distribution  of  money  which  the  magister  curiae  ^  is 
about  to  make  to  the  euriales.  Later  on,  Pythodicus 
relates  that  the  old  miser  came  in  tears  to  the  praetor 
because  a  kite  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat,  and  tiiat  he 
wished  to  summon  the  bird  to  court  {vadarier  *).  Still 
further  on,  Eudio  threatens  a  cook  that  he  will  denounce 
him  to  the  triufnvirs  because  he  has  a  knife  in  his  hand.* 
In  the  Asinaria,  Diabolus  addresses  the  same  threat  to 
Qeareta  and  to  Philaenium  under  the  pretext  that  they 
are  corrupting  the  young  men.*  In  the  Trueuknius, 
Diniarchus  rails  at  Phronesium,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
poisoner  {venefica),  and  plans  a  manus  infectio.^  Lycus, 
the  pander  in  the  Poenulus,  who  has  unwittingly  har- 
boured a  slave  of  Agorastodes,  the  bearer  of  a  sum  of 
money,  but  has  denied  having  him  in  his  house,  fears 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  court  aptarto  coUo ;  *  being 


sift. 

•  Mm^,  674,  ft76.  ftTO.  ftSS;  of.  ftSl,  ftSft  (ptromM). 

•  Md.,  ftS7,  690.  «  iltil.,  107,  179.         •  /Wtf.,  917-31S. 

•  /6ttf.,  416.  *  A9.,  191. 

•  IViM.,  762.  •  P^M.,  797,  790. 
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unable  to  repay  twice  the  amount  he  has  unwittingly 
embezzled,^  he  sees  himself  handed  over  to  his  enemy 
{addicUu).*  In  his  fright  he  begs  the  young  man  to 
compromise  without  having  recourse  to  the  praetor  '  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  simplum.^  Dordalus,  another 
pander  in  the  Persa,  is  in  a  most  distressing  situation 
because  he  had  bought  a  pretended  captive  girl  who  has 
not  been  maneupata ;  *  when  her  f  ather,  who  is  a  citi/iCn, 
appears  and  claims  his  daughter  {adserU  manu)^^  Dordalus 
has  no  one  to  fall  back  upon  and  is  obliged  to  take  the 
full  responsibility  for  having  kept  a  free  girl  in  confine- 
ment. The  same  legal  procedure  to  which  Saturio,  in 
the  Persa,  resorts — adserere  liberali  causa — is  proposed 
by  Agorastodes  in  the  Poemdus^  and  then  by  Hanno,^ 
and  may  be  fraught  with  supplieia  muUa^  for  Lycus. 
Dordalus,  in  the  Persa^  calls  upon  the  praetor^  to  free 
Lemniselenis.  In  the  Aulularia^  the  Curctdio^  the 
Poenuhis  and  the  Trinummtu^  a  father  or  a  brother, 
when  giving  away  a  daughter  or  a  sister  in  marriage, 
exchanges  with  the  future  husband  the  eerta  verba  of  a 
Roman  betrothal :  Spandesne  f — Spondeo^^ 

The  plot  of  the  Aukdaria  is  explained  by  the  Laif 
fandUarii  of  the  house  of  Eudio;  it  is  owing  to  that 
god,  Roman  in  name  and  character,  that  Eudio  has 
found  the  treasure;  it  is  at  his  behest  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  Megadorus  decides  to  ask  for  the  hand  of 
Phaedrium.  In  the  Mercator^  Charinus  is  preparing  to 
go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  bids  farewell  to  the  penates 
of  his  fathers,  to  the  Lot  pater  of  his  famfly,  and  com- 
mends his  parents  to  thenu^  Eudio  deposits  his  treasure 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Ftdee;  subsequently  he  takes  it  from 
there  to  a  grove  sacred  to  Sthnmus.^^    A  boasting  soldier, 

»  P^en..  183-1S4.  5Sa-S64,  1351.   «  Ihid.,  1S5-186,  664,  1341,  1361. 

•  Md^  1361.  «  Md..  136S. 

•  P#rM,  636.  632,  589.      •  Ikid..  163,  716-717. 

•  Fotfi.,  005-900,  969,  llOS,  1348,  1392. 

•  IKtf.,  1352.  •  P^rm.  487. 

*•  A^  366;  Cure..  674;  Fom..  1157;  Trin,,  503,  573,  1161-1163. 
^  Jtfcre.,  834^35.         »  ^^1.,  583  •!  Mq.,  674  ei  teq. 
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time.  The  magistrate  who  has  to  preside  over .  them 
bears  a  strange  name,  which  possibly  the  Romans  did  not 
know  and  by  which,  in  any  event,  they  only  designated 
some  obscure  subordinate  oflBicials;  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  this  name — magUUr  curiae— originated  in  an  attempt 
to  translate  the  Greek  word  iifuiaqxoQt  eurialts  being  the 
Latin  for  Arj/Adrai^  and  that  in  the  original  work  there  was 
a  distribution  of  **  spectacle  money  '*  {Oea}Qtxdr).  Tlie 
irascibility  of  the  advocoH  in  the  Poenulus — their  Greek 
name  is  otm^xo^i— -can  be  accounted  for,  without  attri- 
buting it  to  a  social  distinction  between  them  and 
Agorastodes,  simply  on  the  ground  of  inequality  of  for- 
tune. The  repeated  references  in  Latin  comedy  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  enfranchisement  are  of  no  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plot.  In  the  original  of 
the  Persa^  the  pander,  instead  of  taking  his  slave  to  the 
**  praetor,**  may  have  taken  her  to  court  in  order  to  pro- 
claim that  thenceforth  she  was  to  be  free.^  One  caa 
imagine  the  formula  of  the  9ponsatta  left  out  of  the 
scenes  where  it  occurs,  without  calling  for  any  diange  in 
the  course  of  events.  Probably  it  often  took  the  place 
of  the  quasi-ritual  words  that  were  exchanged,  at  the  time 
of  the  tyyirtoiQ^  between  the  future  husband  and  the 
k6qioq  of  the  bride.  In  the  original  plays  the  Oeol 
nax(i(^i  or  ifpiaxioi  may  have  been  mentioned  instead  of 
the  Lor  and  the  Penates.  The  part  allotted  to  the  Lor 
fandUaris,  at  the  opening  of  the  Aulularia^  would  be  just 
as  suitable  for  a  god,  or  for  some  hero,  for  whom  the 
miser*s  family  entertained  a  traditional  devotion;  it 
would  suit  Hermes,  the  god  of  ludcy  finds,  if  a  statue  of 
Hermes  embellished  the  ngSOveop  of  Eudio,  as  it  did  to 
many  ngMv^a  of  Athenian  houses.  Fidee  was,  I  believe, 
substituted  for  Pistis;  5tIiMBfiu#  for  Pan;  Neriene  may 
have  been  substituted  for  Aphrodite. 

In  very  many  p:&ssages  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find 
equivalents  such  as  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  mhtst 
occasion  offers  I  sliall  call  attention  to  them.    Upon  the 

>  BMMielMi.  Dr^»iipri94^lmH^mlk..  VoL  IL  p.  473. 
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slave,  the  bearer  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  for  having 
denied  that  he  had  taken  him  into  his  house,  he  is 
liable  to  a  iUxfj  xloTi^g.^  The  danger  of  being  fined  twiee 
as  much,  whidi  seems  to  be  a  constant  source  of  worry 
to  experts  in  Roman  law,'  is  therefore  quite  natural.'  It 
is  of  little  consequence  that  in  a  Greek  country  he  does 
not  incur  any  annoyance  comparable  to  the  addicHo;  if 
he  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  fine  imposed,  he  must 
compromise  with  his  enemy  and  give  up  Adelphasium; 
nor,  doubtless,  would  Milphio  and  Agorastocles  like  any- 
thing better.  In  the  original  of  the  Aulularid^  the  miser 
may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  having  recourse  to  *^  the 
Eleven**  to  arrest  his  thief;  this  would  have  been  a 
humorous  application  of  the  legal  procedure  known  as 
hpi/jyriaig.  The  offences  imputed  to  Congrio,  Cleareta  and 
Phronesium  were  liable  to  legal  prosecution  at  Athens  just 
as  they  were  at  Rome,  at  Athens  by  means  of  dlxij  iuUct/Q^ 
ygaqffj  ^paQfiAxtov^  conducted  before  the  astynomoi,  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  courtesans.^  Of 
course,  grumblers  or  dismissed  lovers  could  also  indulge  in 
their  anger  without  having  recourse  to  the  courts.  The 
adventure  of  Menaechmus,  in  its  essential  features,  might 
have  taken  place  in  a  Greek  city — and  in  a  performance 
of  the  via.  In  place  of  cUerUif  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the 
word,  well-to-do  citizens  in  Greece  had  dependents  and 
were  their  official  patrons.  I  believe  that  this  is  what 
Xenophon  alludes  to  in  the  Oeeonamicus  (11,  6),  when  he 
mentions  xQaoKocUlai  as  among  the  duties  of  the  rich. 
One  of  Menaechmus*  dependents  has  conmiitted  some 
crime  in  the  agora  and  is  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
agoranomoL  Menaedimus,  in  self-defence,  acts  as  his 
awn^j^ogog.  Distributions  of  money  such  as  that  in  which 
indulges  were,  apparently,  unknown  in  Plautus* 


>  or.  dots,  DteUatinaire  du  AnUqmUis,  s.  t.  Klop^  pp.  827-Sf  S. 

*  or.  Fwnaid,  Aroil  remain  m  inU  frw  damt  It  tkdSn  4*  Plaui^,  pp.  177 
•iMq. 

*  Cr.  Der  off.  Protest,  p.  453 ;  Olots,  loe.  ed.,  p.  S29,  col.  1. 

*  The  wordi  **  apiMl  fnagi§irmtu§  /mo  trd  woimn  $uom  *'  {True,,  761), 
of  Ihe  AiheQiAn  prooodino  Mtifa. 
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by  one  word,  without  any  more  precise  statement — ubi 
iniHabunL  But  in  Apollodonis  the  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Samothrace  is  expressly  mentioned.  Here 
again  Terence  has  eliminated  a  distinctly  Hellenic  detaiL 
In  these  three  cases  the  omissions  are  of  little  consequence. 
There  are  instances  of  more  serious  ones.  At  the  end  of 
the  Epidicus^  it  becomes  clear  that  the  pretty  captive 
Telestis  is  the  step-sister  of  Stratippodes,  the  young  man 
who  loves  her.  Upset  by  this  discovery,  he  exclaims: 
**  You  have  ruined  me  by  discovering  me,  my  sister  I  *' 
And  his  slave  consoles  him :  ^^  You  are  a  fool;  keep  quiet. 
You  have  in  your  house  a  mistress  awaiting  you,  the 
lyre-player  whom  I  procured  for  you.*'  But  this  om- 
solation  is  likely  to  be  unavailing.  In  the  first  place, 
because  Stratippodes  no  longer  loves  the  lyre-player,  and 
then,  because  the  father  of  the  famOy,  who  had  been 
induced  to  purchase  her  by  the  representation  that  the 
was  his  lost  child,  would  lose  no  time  in  re-selling  the 
maiden,  once  he  was  undeceived.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  outcome  was  different  in  the  Greek  comedy  and 
that,  as  the  Athenian  law  permitted  marriages  between 
brothers  and  step-sisters,  Stratippodes  married  Tdettis. 
Plautus  was  obliged  to  reject  a  solution  whidi  was 
inadmissible  in  the  eyes  of  Romans. 

I  bdieve  that  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in 
a  few  instances  occurred  frequently. 

Still,  many  things  in  Plautus  and  in  Terence  have  re- 
tained a  deddedly  Greek  charaeter.  The  scene  of  actioii 
it  always  in  some  Greek  country.  The  placet  from  wUA 
the  actors  come  and  whither  they  go  are  towns  in  the 
Greek  or  Greco-oriental  world.  When  Oiarinut,  in  the 
If  creator,  teekt  for  a  spot  to  whidi  he  may  go  at  an  exi]e» 
on  hit  imaginary  journey,  he  mentions  only  Hellenic  placet.^ 
Neariy  all  the  persons  who  move  in  these  Greek  surround- 
ings have  Greek  names;  sometimes  these  namet  are  muti- 
lated, but  they  are  alwayt  meant  to  tound  Greek.    Theaa 
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persons  live  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  during  the  third 
century — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  Menander,  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Posidippus,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  allude 
to  men  and  to  occurrences  of  that  period :  to  Demetrius 
and  Clinias,  or  unknown  persons,  or  the  dancers  Hegias 
and  Diodorus,  the  musician  Stratonicus,  the  painter 
Apelles,  and  even  the  comedy-writers  Philemon  and 
Diphilus,  King  Agathocles,  the  siege  of  Sicyon,  the  down- 
fall  of  Cleomenes,  and  so  forth.  They  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Greek  mythology  and. with  the  great 
men  of  Greece,  and  talk  glibly  about  Phrixus  and 
Bellerophon,  Parthaon  and  Calchas,  Linus,  Phoenix, 
Geryon,  Autolycus,  Cycnus,  Tithonus,  Ganymede  (whom 
they  call  Catamitus),  Alcmaeon  (whom  they  call  Alcumeus), 
Nestor  and  Ajax,  Lycurgus  and  Orestes,  Solon  and 
Thales  of  Miletus.  They  know  the  story  of  Hecuba 
and  that  of  the  sons  of  Heracles.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  favourite  sports  of  Greece — ^boxing  and  the 
five  parts  of  the  pentathlon.  They  boast  of  possessing 
Attic  grace,  and  make  fun  of  Sicilian  wit.  The  fes- 
tivals they  celebrate  are  Greek  festivals  :  the  Aphrodisia, 
the  Dionysia,  the  Eleutheria;  they  have  attended  the 
Olympic  and  Nemean  Games  and  seen  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  which  conveys  the  beautiful  cloak  of  Athena 
to  the  Acropolis.  They  drink  Greek  wines,  and,  like  the 
Athenian  contemporaries  of  Hyperides  and  Lynceus  of 
Samos,  they  are  partial  to  fish.  They  take  part  in  ban- 
quets dnd  ovfifioX&v.  They  reckon  in  drachmae  and  obolL 
They  use  Spartan  ke3r8  and  dwell  in  houses  that  are  orna- 
mented with  paintings  after  the  fashion  of  Hellenistic 
times.  At  their  doors  they  address  Apollo  Agyieus. 
They  are  ephebi,  quartered  at  the  Piraeus.  They  have 
on  the  tip  of  their  tongue  such  official  titles  as  agora- 
ncmioi,  generals,  demarchs,  comarchs,  tyrants,  satraps. 
They  recognise  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  guilty  or 
iU-treated  slaves.  They  purify  their  children  five  days 
after  they  are  bom.  Their  family  relations  vary  in 
many  particulars  from  those  which  obtained  among  the 
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f eUow-countrymen  of  Cato.  As  for  the  life  of  pleasure 
which  many  of  them  lead,  Plautus  was  the  very  first  to 
designate  it  by  the  words  congraeoare^  pergraeeari.  In- 
deed, the  scandals  and  the  gallant  exploits  which  are 
frequent  occurrences  in  that  life  of  pleasure,  the  cour- 
tesans,  procurers,  parasites,  culinary  artists,  who  ordinarily 
play  a  part  in  it,  must  have  been  almost  imknown  at  Rome 
during  the  first  decades  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  The  same  applies  to  the  bragging  soldier  and  to 
the  flattering  slave  whom  some  ancient  Latin  commen- 
tators criticise  in  Terence  as  a  fantastic  creation*  Even 
a  most  cursory  reading  of  the  palUatae  makes  dear  the 
existence  of  manifestly  exotic  features  at  every  tuni« 
This  is  so  often  the  case  that  the  poets  themselves  occa- 
sionally seek  to  explain  it  and  to  apologise  for  it.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Phomdo^  Terence  lets  Geta  explain  a 
point  of  Attic  law :  **  There  exists  a  law  whidi  permits 
any  orphan  girl  to  marry  her  nearest  relative,  and  which 
also  insists  that  the  nearest  relative  should  marry  her.**  ^ 
^^Do  not  be  surprised,**  says  Stichus  in  the  play  that 
bears  his  name,  '*  if  poor  slaves  amuse  themsdves  with 
drink,  make  love,  and  invite  one  another  to  supper;  at 
Athens  we  are  permitted  to  do  so  I  **  * 

Granted  the  facts  which  I  have  established  in  the  pie- 
ceding  paragraphs — ^Plautus*  indifference  to  local  colour, 
Terence's  timidity  regarding  certain  details  that  are  too 
manifestly  foreign — there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  source  of  those  dements  whidi  bear  the  Hdlenie  stamp. 
With  very  rare  exceptions  they  must  oome  directly  tram 
the  modds  whidi  the  Latins  copied.  Tbey  bdoog,  then- 
fore,  to  our  inquiry  just  as  much  as  if  we  had  found  them 
in  the  original  worics,  and  it  is  not  only,  as  one  miglit 
think  at  first  sight,  the  chapters  that  have  to  do  with 
habits  and  adventures  whidi  they  wiU  hdp  ut  to  enridi. 
In  order,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the  works  of  the  comic 
writers  betfieeu  their  portrayal  of  society  and  that  which 
reflects  emotions  and  character,  some  effort  of  analysis 

ISS-lSt.         •  6ikK.  UI^^UM.    OL  Cbt^  p^L  •?  •!  Mq. 
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is  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  sentences, 
the  same  words  that  make  clear  a  given  stage  setting, 
that  refer  to  a  local  custom,  a  passing  fashion,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  social  or  political  organism,  frequently  also 
possess  an  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology. 
In  one  play  a  man  who  goes  to  the  Piraeus  to  learn  whether 
any  ship  has  arrived  from  EphesuSf  is  a  father  on  whom 
time  hangs  heavy  in  the  absence  of  his  child.^  Another 
man  who  boasts  of  having  gone  to  Asia  in  his  youth  and 
of  having  made  his  fortune  as  a  mercenary^  refers  to  his 
exploits  in  order  to  humiliate  his  idle  son.*  A  slave, 
standing  before  the  facade  of  a  Greek  house^  invites  his  old 
master  to  admire  its  painted  decorations,  thereby  showing 
how  impertinent  he  is,  as  these  decorations  do  not  exist.' 
A  youth  goes  up  to  Athens  from  the  Piraeus^  where  he  is  in 
gjorrison  ;  we  see  him  rush  in,  furious,  because  a  friend  of 
his  family,  the  worthy  Archidemides^  has  detained  him  on 
the  way,  and  has  made  him  lose  sight  of  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  been  following.  The  fact  is  that  our  hero 
it  of  a  particularly  inflammable  disposition  and  that  he 
has  been  ""  struck  all  of  a  heap.*'  ^  Another  person 
declares,  as  though  he  were  an  Athenian  familiar  with  the 
tragic  plays,  that  he  is  torn  asunder  like  PerUheus  rent  in 
twain  by  Ae  Bacchantes — he  is  a  lover  who  wishes  by  these 
words  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pangs  of  his  love.'  There 
is  no  need  of  giving  further  examples.  At  every  turn  we 
find  HeUenic  features  combined,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
remarks  of  a  more  general  import.  They  guarantee  the 
origin  of  the  latter. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
abundance  of  exotic  detail  in  Plautus  and  in  Terence 
gives  promise  of  an  ample  collection  of  trustworthy 
material,  it  justifies  us  in  believing  that  these  authors  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  any  alterations  in  their  models.  If,  in 
portraying  their  characters,  they  respected  traits  that  might 
possibly  disconcert  their  audience,  there  was  even  more 

»  Bmoek^  S80  at  seq.         •  Heatil.,  110  et  seq.       •  AfotC,  83S  ei  teq. 
«  JTufi.,  S89  et  Mq.  •  Merc,  469. 
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reason  why  they  should  allow  that  to  stand  which  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  lasting  and  universal  truth  and  whidi 
had  an  interest  that  was  not  only  Greek,  but  also  humaa. 
And  yet  we  must  here  differentiate  between  the  two 
poets.    It  would  seem  that  Plautus,  much  like  the  Roman 
public  of  his  day,  had  little  taste  for  psydiological  refine- 
ments   and    for    outbursts    of    sentiment.     He    himself 
informs  us  that  in  the  Casina  he  left  out  the  rOle  of  the 
youthful  lover ;  ^  while  in  the  AsinariOf  the  Auhdaria  and 
possibly  other  plays  as  well,  he  must  have  cut  down  his 
part.    **  Contamination  " — that  is  to  say,  the  combining 
in  one  and  the  same  work  passage^  borrowed  from  several 
originals — ^was  practised  by  him  with  all  the  brutality  of 
an  author  whose  one  desire  was  to  lend  variety  and  life 
to  the  performance.    The  Siiehui  is  an  example  of  this 
method.    The  opening  scenes  give  promise  of  a  diarming 
character  comedy ;  but  Plautus  soon  got  tired  of  a  subject 
that   was   no   doubt   too   calm  for   him.    He   neglects 
Pinacium  and  Panegyris,  who  have  both  wit  and  heart, 
and  introduces  Gelasimus,  who  is  merely  full  of  spirit. 
Then  he  neglects  Gelasimus  and  introduces  merry  slavea 
who  drink  and  bawl  and  cut  capers.    Elsewhere  also  his 
diaracters  play  the  buffoon  at  the  most  solemn  moments 
and  in  a   most  unnatural  way.     Or  dse,  conflicts  of 
emotion  which  alone  can  account  for  the  bdiaviour  d  an 
actor  are  merely  hinted  at.    It  would  be  surprising  if  an 
author  who  so  often  scorned  to  portray  passion  and  diarae- 
ter  had,  at  other  times,  of  his  own  accord  taken  pains  to 
do  so.    If  Plautus  ever  did  anything  beyond  inventing 
the  language  of  his  plays,  it  would  be  to  copccive  mne 
comical  or  fantastic  episode ;  his  inventions  were  certainly 
not  in  the  domain  of  psydiology.    We  shaU  not  go  tmt 
astray  if  we  trace  back  to  Gredc  works  aU  the  pathetie 
passages,  the  ingenious  observations  and  delicate  aaalyaes 
that  occur  in  his  plays. 

As  for  Terence,  the  question  is  quite  different.    He 
likewise    practised    ''contamination,**    but    with    great 

>  Cos..  proL  e4-M. 
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skill,  and  apparently  without  omitting  anything  that  in 
his  model  was  devoted  either  to  psychological  description 
or  to  the  portrayal  of  sentiment.  Varro  praised  him 
for  this :  in  ethesin  poscit  palmamJ-  Moreover,  we  know 
from  the  commentary  of  Donatus  that  he  occasionally 
retouched  Menander's  or  Apollodorus*  characters  with  a 
view  to  making  thein  more  perfect.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
in  the  Phormio  he  cut  out  a  wish  that  was  too  ingenuously 
selfish.*  In  another  place  he  gave  more  space  to  the 
parasite's  profession  of  faith  than  Apollodorus  had  given 
it.*  When  Geta  interprets  Demipho's  thoughts  for  him, 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  allay  his  distrust,  the  poet 
attributes  a  remark  to  him  whicdi,  in  the  original,  was 
made  by  Demipho  himself.*  In  the  Andria  he  transforms 
a  cold  and  didactic  speech  addressed  by  Davus  to  Mysis 
into  a  question  which  meant  the  same  thing,  but  con- 
veyed a  greater  sense  of  urgency.*  When  the  father 
of  the  family  thinks  that  he  is  being  deceived  by  his 
son,  Terence  represents  him  as  being  more  unhappy 
than  he  is  in  Menander*s  play.*  In  the  Adelphi  Demea 
does  not  even  answer  the  greeting  of  Micio  when  he 
comes  upon  the  stage.  Donatus  declares  that  this  is 
a  bit  of  rudeness  which  was  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
ori^nal.^  Further  on,  it  is  said  that  if  Ctesipho  had 
not  been  allowed  to  have  his  music  girl,  he  would 
have  gone  into  exile;  in  the  'Adehpol  he  -contemplated 
suicide.*  When,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  induce  Hido  to  marry  the  aged  Sostrata,  Hido 
rebds,  as  he  naturally  would;  in  Menander's  play  he 
apparently  bore  his  fate  willingly,  or  at  least  did  not 
offer  so  much  resistance.*  Did  Terence,  then,  invent  so 
much,  add  or  suppress  so  much  in  the  process  of  drawing 

«  NmUnu  ManeOiu,  p.  374  M. ;  Menipp.,  899  BOoh. 

*  Or  WM  it  an  ineanriderate  wish  ?  Domta*  note  to  line  482  ean  bo 
interpnled  Mbi&t  wsj. 

*  DoiiAt.,  Bole  to  Una  889.  «  Ihid.,  nota  to  lina  647. 

*  /Mtf.,  nota  to  lina  791.  •  Ihid.,  nota  to  lina  891. 

*  ifrii.,  nota  to  lina  81.  •  Ibid.,  nota  to  lina  S7(k 

*  /Mtf.,  nota  to  lina  93a 
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his  characters  that  we  need  have  constant  scruples  when 
we  quote  him?  The  changes  indicated  by  Donatus  are 
not  of  great  consequence,  and  it  is  hard  to  imderstand 
why  they  should  have  been  thought  worthy  ot  special 
mention  if  many  others  of  greater  importance  had  existed. 
Donatus— or  the  authors  upon  whom  he  relied — must 
have  pointed  out  only  such  of  them  as  constituted  some- 
thing exceptional  in  the  works  of  Terence.  As  for  Varro's 
remark,  it  does  not  necessarily  allude  to  a  gift  of  inde- 
pendent observation  and  creation.  What  it  meant  to 
convey  is,  no  doubt,  that  Terence,  when  compared  with 
Flautus,  Caecilius  and  the  other  writers  of  the  pattiata, 
reproduced  the  subtlety  of  the  Hellenic  modds  with 
greater  fidelity. 

In  a  word,  we  may  make  use  of  almost  all  the  Latin 
plays  in  studying  the  iubject  matter  of  the  New  Comedy. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Dialogues  of  the  Cour* 
iesanif  if  we  can  trust  the  following  remark  of  a  sdioliast : 
*Ioiio9  (oc  aUxm  n&oai  al  hdlQai  xenoiiMi^irfnai  koI  nSoi 
/ih  xcic  9€m/MfiiumoidlQ,  /uiXiaxa  di  Mevdpigf^,  Aqf*  oi  ual 
n&aa  aUxtii^  HXti  Aovxiavip  x^  nQ0H€i/iiv<p  eiin6efixai. 
Elsewhere  I  have  attempted  to  establish  by  analjrsis 
and  detailed  comparison  how  much  truth  there  is  in  what 
the  scholiast  says.^  It  wiU  suffice  here  to  state  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  that  preliminary  study.  Very  many 
elements  of  the  Dialoguee — sudi  as  personal  diaracter- 
istics  of  the  persons  referred  to,  details  of  their  adventures 
—can  be  traced  with  more  or  less  certainty  to  extant 
comedies.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whidi,  for  some 
distinct  reason,  appear  to  run  counter  to  the  taste  of  the 
comic  writers  are  very  rare.  Thus  statistics  are  favour- 
able to  the  scholiast,  and  incline  us  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  much  exaggeration;  and  when  we  oome 
to  elements  of  whidi  the  source  is  uncertain  and  iHiosc 
relations  to  comedy  are  in  no  wise  determtnaUe,  and  yet 

*  L«t  Dimkffmt  4m  Comnimmts  eampaHs  awm  Is  Cmmkkt,  in  Um  Kmt 
£l  Or^  XX.  (lS07)p  pp.  176-SSl ;  XXI.  (1908),  pp.  »-YS. 
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cannot  be  positively  disproved,  these  statistics  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  are  borrowed  from  the  via.  Although 
this  evidence,  considered  in  relation  to  each  specific  case, 
lacks  definiteness,  and  although  it  does  not  force  us  to 
c^y  logical  conclusion,  it  none  the  less  deserves  to  be 
collected. 

As  for  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,  their  dependence  upon 
comedy  was  doubtless  neither  as  constant  nor  as  close 
as  was  that  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Courtesans.  No  one 
claims  that  their  entire  contents  were  borrowed  from  the 
comic  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  contain  only  a 
few  details  whose  equivalents  in  the  comic  poets  are  known 
to  us  on  good  authority,  and  several  of  these  may  have 
found  their  way  there  xna  Lucian.^  An  examination  of 
the  whole  of  them  results  in  complete,  or  almost  com- 
plete, uncertainty  as  to  the  source  of  the  component  parts, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  conjecture  the  probabilities  for  each 
of  these  component  parts  separately. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explain — and  I  hope  also  to 
justify — ^my  attitude  toward  our  chief  sources  of  informa- 
tion. My  reasons  for  occasionally  making  use  of  some 
documents  borrowed  from  other  writers  will  be  made  clear 
when  occasion  offers. 

^  Rev.  A.  Or.,  XX.  (1907),  pp.  177-181. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   DRAMATIS   PBR80NAB 

THE  dramatis  persanae  of  the  comic  stage  first  claim 
our  attention,  and  in  the  chapter  which  I  devote  to 
them  we  shall  pass  from  their  superficial  and  general 
features  to  their  most  intimate  and  special  ones. 

§1. 
FoBEiONEBS — ^Rustics 


During  the  period  of  New  Comedy — as  in  the  preceding 
one — the  titles  of  many  plays  were  taken  from  a  race 
{^AvdQla,  Bowtlg^  etc.).  Furthermore,  in  the  works  of 
whidi  the  Latin  comedy  has  presenred  a  copy,  foreigners 
appear  quite  frequently  on  the  stage :  a  pander  recently 
come  from  abroad,  a  merdiant  summoned  by  his  affairs, 
a  soldier  on  leave,  a  bourgeois  on  a  business  trip,  a  person 
in  search  of  a  relative,  etc.  Or  else  the  scene  itself  is 
placed  in  a  foreign  country.  Thus  the  comic  writers  had 
ample  opportunity  to  intooduce  national  characteristics. 
Let  us  examine  to  what  extent  they  did  so. 

This  examination  will  occasion  us  some  disappointment. 
In  the  first  place,  we  shall  discover  that  the  plots  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  foreign  parts  are  not  as  frequent  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  claim  for  Attica  alone 
all  the  notable  works  of  the  pia  or  even  all  the  woriu  of 
the  principal  comic  writers.  The  originals  of  the  CapHm 
and  the  Pofnuita,  whose  plots  are  placed  in  Aetolia,  were 
periiaps  performed  at  Pleuron  or  at  Cidydon ;  that  of  the 
CiiUUaria^  in  which  Sicyon  is  the  place  of  action,  at  Sicyon 
itself ;  the  original  of  the  Curculio^  whidi  has  the  sanctuary 
of  Epidaurus  as  its  setting,  may  have  been  performed  in 
the  famous  theatre  of  Polydeitus;  and  so  on.  Conse 
quently  the  Aetolians,  Sicyonians,  or  Epidaurians  of  thes 
various  plays  were  by  no  means  strangers  to  the  audiencf 
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and  the  poet — ^if  he  was  not  himself  from  Aetolia,  Sicyon, 
or  Epidaurus — ^wonld  have  wasted  his  efforts  had  he  brought 
into  relief  their  national  peculiarities. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  comedies  the  plots  of  which 
really  were  laid  elsewhere  than  in  the  town  in  which  they 
were  performed.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  appears  that  the 
choice  of  a  foreign  setting  was  often  forced  upon  the  poets, 
or  at  least  that  it  often  appeared  advisable  to  them,  for 
reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  desire  to  depict  an 
exotic  society.  This  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  plays  which 
dealt  with  a  legendary  subject,  where  the  place  of  action 
was  in  each  instance  fixed  by  tradition.  Furthermore, 
in  plays  of  pure  imagination  a  foreign  setting  appears  to 
be  the  necessary  corollary  of  certain  features  of  the  story. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  such  and  such  a  plot  is  placed 
outside  Athens  in  order  to  humour  Athenian  respecta- 
bility, because  among  the  characters  is  f  oimd  the  harbourer 
of  a  stolen  child,  and  that  the  Athenian  public  would  not 
permit  so  vile  a  person  to  remain  at  Athens.  This  hypo- 
thesis seems  somewhat  risky.  The  following  are  simpler 
and  safer  examples  of  dependence  on  the  nature  of  the 
story  which  I  desire  to  point  out.  In  the  Miles^  where 
a  lover  goes  in  pursuit  of  his  mistress  who  has  been  taken 
away  from  him,  the  scene  cannot  be  laid  at  Athens  because 
the  young  lover  is  an  Athenian.  Similarly,  when  the  play 
contains  a  person  who  has  been  stolen  in  his  infancy  and 
who  at  the  close  of  the  play  is  to  be  the  object  of  an  ono- 
gnarisiSf  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  action  should  take 
place  iar  away  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  if  this 
person  is  represented  as  being  a  fellow-countryman  of  the 
audience,  the  scene  of  the  action  would  be  placed  in  what 
was  for  them  a  foreign  country,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Rudem.  It  is  dear  that  under  such  circumstances,  though 
the  poets  diose  some  country  other  than  their  own  for 
the  scene  of  their  dramas,  they  had  no  intention  of  tying 
themselves  down  to  a  study  of  local  colour. 

It  may  be  that  one  or  tlic  other  of  the  plays  of  which 
the  title  was  the  name  of  a  race  in  the  phiial,  carried  the 
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audience  into  the  land  of  that  race,  on  the  track  of  some 
traveller,  and  that  it  entertained  them  by  the  portrayal 
of  foreign  customs.  None  the  less,  the  fragments  which 
strictly  conform  to  such  an  hypothesis  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  they  are  fragments  of  Antiphanes,  Timodes, 
Clearchus  and  Xenarchus — that  is  to  say,  poets  of  the 
/iiofi.  It  is  also  in  the  works  of  the  representatives  of 
the  /iiofi  that  we  occasionally  find  reminiscences  of  travel, 
chiefly  gastronomic  reminiscences,  and  it  is  possibly  from 
these  that  Aldphron  drew  his  inspiration  when  he  wrote 
EpUUes  m,  15,  and  m,  24,  in  which  parasites,  back  from 
Corinth,  tell  of  their  misadventures.  Among  the  fragments 
that  certainly  belong  to  the  via  a  fragment  of  Diphfli 
fragment  82  of  the  "Efotogoc — is  about  the  only  one  of 
kind  that  I  can  cite,  and  here,  too,  the  scene  is  at 
A  Corinthian  explains  to  a  stranger  who  is  passing  through 
the  town — in  all  probability  to  the  iimogoq — how  in  his 
country  they  watch  the  epicures  who  spend  too  much 
money,  and  investigate  whence  they  get  their  income. 

In  a  word,  the  extant  plays  of  the  ria  contain  very  few 
descriptions  of  exotic  surroundings,  and  it  is  upon  indivi« 
dual  types  of  foreigners  that  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back. 


Here,  again,  the  hopes  that  one  entertains  at  first  are 
not  fully  realised.  Terence's  Andna^  an  imitation  of 
Menand^s  Mi^a,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  fact  that 
race  titles  do  not  of  themselves  afford  any  sure  informa- 
tion ;  for  the  **  Andrian  woman  **  does  not  even  appear  in 
it.  In  the  ZofUa^  the  Samian  woman  Chrysis  does  appear 
and  she  plajrs  an  important  part;  but  her  behaviour,  her 
attitude,  her  words,  are  exactly  the  same  as  thou^  she 
were  a  native  of  Attica.  Many  characters  of  the  repertory 
who  were  represented  as  foreigners  must  have  been  por* 
trayed  as  such  simply  for  reasons  of  dramatic  fitness  or 
from  an  excess  of  national  pride.  To  the  former  category 
belong  the  parents  in  search  of  a  ch  ild  that  has  disappeared* 
like  Ibnno  in  the  Poemdui^  and  the  jroong  giris  whom 
worthy  citisens  are  to  recognise  as  theb  dau^ten  after 
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long  years  of  separation — ^like  Phanium  in  the  Phormio^ 
or  the  woman  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Andros ; 
or  the  persons  who  appear  towards  the  end  of  a  play  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  recognition.  Had  Hanno  and  his 
daughters,  Phanium  and  her  father  Crito,  or  Glycerium 
and  Chremes  always  lived  in  the  same  town,  their  meeting 
and  anagnorisis  might  very  readUy  have  taken  place 
sooner,  and  the  initial  situation  would  have  been  devoid 
of  probability.  Similarly,  if  the  donkey-seller  in  the 
Asinaria  had  been  an  Athenian,,  there  would  be  less 
chance  of  his  not  knowing  Saurea;  so  he,  too,  comes 
from  foreign  parts,  from  the  land  of  the  horse-dealers, 
Thessaly.  Had  Dordalus  in  the  Persa^  or  Lycus  in  the 
PoenutuSf  for  a  long  time  been  neighbours  of  Toxilus  and 
Agorastodes,  they  would  no  doubt  have  known  Sagaristio, 
the  intimate  of  Toxilus,  and  Collybius,  Agorastodes' 
bailiff.  So  Dordalus  is  supposed  to  have  come  recently 
from  Megara  to  Athens,  and  Lycus  from  Anactorium  to 
Calydon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  disagreeable  for  an 
audience  composed  of  self-respecting  men  to  recognise 
pimps,  procuresses,  and  courtesans,  or  even  concubines 
and  blustering  soldiers,  as  their  fellow-countrymen.  That 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome :  blustering  soldiers,  concu- 
bines, courtesans,  procuresses  and  pimps  are  labelled 
"  foreigners." 

Howev^,  there  can  have  been  nothing  foreign  about 
most  of  the  various  characters  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated, beyond  the  label.  Hanno  of  the  Poenulus^  and 
the  pretended  Persians  of  the  Persa^  are  the  only  ones 
among  the  dramatis  persanae  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
upon  whose  nationality  the  poets  laid  stress.  And  even 
here  they  do  not  put  themselves  to  any  great  psycho- 
logical strain.  What  serves  to  make  Sagaristio  and  his 
companion  funny  is  merely  their  oriental  dress  and  the 
high-sounding  burlesque  names  with  whidi  Sagaristio 
beplumes  himself.  What  is  meant  to  characterise  Hanno 
b,  in  the  first  place,  his  general  appearance,  the  colour 
of  his  skin  and  his  costume,  and  then  the  jargon  which 
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he  uses.  The  Greek  poets  appear  to  have  been  quite 
familiar  with  the  use  of  these  two  devieeik  Some  of  the 
extant  fragments  mention  either  physical  defects  that 
were  said  to  be  common  among  certain  races,^  or  articles 
of  raiment,  peculiarities  of  dress  that  were  characteristie 
of  one  country  or  another.*  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
former  and  the  latter  were  displayed  to  the  audience.  In 
two  lines  of  Menander*s  ZixtM&rioc  one  of  the  actors 
admits  that  the  ox^/ia  of  a  foreigner — by  this  I  think  he 
means  his  attire— exposes  a  man  to  unpleasant  remarks; ' 
and  in  all  likelihood  something  of  the  sort  happened  to 
him  in  the  course  of  the  play.  Other  fragmenta— espe- 
cially those  of  the  middle  period — give  us  glimpses  of 
actors  who  speak  a  dialect.^  Or  dse  some  one  uses 
words  or  idioms  that  are  not  Attic  and  the  persons  to 
whom  he  speaks  reprove  him  for  them;*  thereupcm  the 
foreigner  offers  an  explanation  or  sometimes  gets  angry. 
In  one  of  Posidippus'  plays  a  Thessalian  protests  against 
the  Athenians  for  claiming  that  they  alone  speak  true 
Greek.*  In  the  *^  Coislin  Treatise,"  in  which  a  few  bits 
of  Aristotle's  theories  appear  to  be  preserved,  we  read 
that  the  writer  of  comedies  ought  to  make  his  actors  speak 
his  own  language — ikl  xir  xtofMflkmo^  fi)r  xdi^ior  aiih:o0 
yl&awBf  xciQ  df^oacbfocc  momOhai;  and  then  come  the 
words  Ti)y  Ai  ^ijc&^u^  aixq^  intliHf^  which  should  probably 
be  emended  to  oAx^  x^  (^>  or  to  iudoxcfo  x^  ihqf. 
The  exception  thus  made  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
in  Aristotle's  time  it  was  not  uncommcm  for  actors 
to  use  a  dialect.  But  the  via  did  not  attain  its  fuU 
devdopmcot  in  Aristotle's  time. 
In  addition  to  their  dress  and  qpeeoh,  what  comedy 

>  ApoOod.  Omt.i  fr.  It;  fr.  Mkip.,  SSS. 

•  Aatiph.,  fr.  tl.    Ths  rpt$mm$  of  ^km 
ha§B  hmw&M  app— r  far  a  loiif  ttes  lo  hmrm 

•  >fM..fr.4St. 

«  EubukM,  fr.  Iti  AltsK  fr.  141;  Suplmai,  fr.  S|  h.  m^rn^  tSt,  $11. 

•  Alexis,  fr.  14S|  Twiwiii,  fr.  11 1  DiphUoi,  fr.  47. 

•  PtekL.  fr.  IS. 
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appears  most  frequently  to  have  noticed  in  foreigners 
was  their  ignorance  of  good  manners,  and  in  particular 
of  good  manners  at  table,  of  the  refinements  of  cooking 
and  of  the  usages  of  polite  society.  The  fragments  of 
the  middle  period  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  gluttony 
and  dullness  of  the  Boeotians,  to  excesses  of  every  kind 
committed  by  Sicilians,  Thessalians  and  Corinthians,  and 
to  the  exaggerated  frugality  of  the  Spartans.  The  same 
themes  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspire  the  authors 
of  the  subsequent  period.^  Menander  himself  was  not 
above  sneering  at  the  Boeotian  ^^  asses'  jaw-bones.**  * 

According  to  one  of  Diphilus'  actors,  the  Rhodians 
prefer  wine  in  which  a  shad  has  been  cooked  to  perfumed 
wine;  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  insist  upon  having 
all  their  food  salted  and  seasoned  with  garlic  or  sprinkled 
with  wormwood.*  Elsewhere  some  one  or  other,  pos- 
sibly a  courtesan,  initiates  a  barbarian  in  the  art  of 
drinking.*  In  a  fragment  by  Lynceus,  a  native  of  Perin- 
thus,  who  has  been  invited  to  Athens  by  a  Rhodian,  for- 
bids the  cook,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  host, 
to  serve  a  whole  lot  of  little  dishes,  after  the  Athenian 
fashion.  He  wishes  to  have  good  big  portions  of  food  to 
which  every  one  can  help  himself  after  his  own  fashion.* 
In  Phoenicides,  a  Samian  sneers  at  Attic  dainties,  such  as 
myrtle  berries,  honey  and  figs,  and  declares  that  all  these 
things  are  not  worth  a  partridge  such  as  he  gets  at  home. 

We  might  glean  still  more  malicious  remarks  about  one 
race  or  another  from  the  comic  fragments,  but  all  of 
them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  comedy  writers,  were,  I 
believe,  merely  cursory  remarks ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
were  mere  figures  of  speech.  It  must  have  been  very 
rarely  that  an  actor  by  his  behaviour  on  the  stage  proved 
the  correctness  of  what  people  said  about  his  compatriots. 


Next  to  the  true  foreigners  we  must  place  those  other 
persons  who,  to  the  eyes  of  the  poets  and  to  those  of  a 

I  Phflem.,  fr.  76;  Dipli«,  Ir.  SS,  96.  110;  Men.,  (r.  i6S;  Eodoxoi,  fr.  S. 
•  Men.,  tr.  611.      •  Diph.,  fr.  17.      «  Ibid.,  fr.  SO.      •  Ljiie.,  fr.  1. 
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good  part  of  their  audience,  must  have  appeared  as  semi- 
foreigners — ^the  rustics.  In  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turiesy  the  towns  of  Greece  had  not  yet  become  big  cities, 
but  several  of  them»  and  above  all  others,  Athens,  had 
developed  a  city  life  which  was  distinctly  different  from 
life  in  the  country.  Indeed,  many  of  the  middle-class 
folk  who  appeared  on  the  stage  were  landed  proprietors 
and  lived  alternately  in  the  country  and  in  the  city, 
so  that  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  fed  at 
home  in  both  places.  But  others,  like  the  good  Geaenetus 
of  the  FewgydQf  or  like  Demea  of  the  Adelpht^  lived  in  the 
country  only.  Hie  same  applies  in  an  even  stricter 
sense  to  the  slaves  who  were  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  The  titles  of  several  lost  come- 
dies— ^most  of  them  of  the  middle  period — apparently 
foreshadow  a  portrayal  of  these  true  rustics;  especially 
the  title  M^goixoc  (or  "Aygoixoi)^  which  occurs  several 
times,  beginning  with  the  age  of  Antiphanes;  then  other 
titles,  such  as  *A/meXov^6Q,  KrpwvQdQ^  Alx6loi,  IlgofiauiS^, 
rw>iff6Q ;  or  titles  that  are  names  of  demes :  Soglxtoi, 
0Qed(fQUH,  ^Enagojuiic,  *AlaulQ.  I  shaU  endeavour  to  trace 
the  characteristics  of  these  rustic  figures. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  rustics 
of  comedy  can  be  found  in  Ribbeck*s  book  Agnrikoi^^ 
but  we  must  use  it  with  discrimination.  For  Ribbedt 
does  not  confine  his  researches  to  the  characters  in  comedy, 
much  less  to  those  of  the  tia  only.  Moreover,  the  type 
which  he  studies  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  that  of 
the  peasant.  The  dygoixoi  of  former  times  did  not  all 
lead  a  rural  life  any  more  than  those  we  now  call  rutHe 
or  boorish.  Accordingly,  by  no  means  all  the  evidence 
of  which  Ribbeck  made  use  is  within  the  scope  of  my 
investigations.  If  I  merely  retain  such  part  of  it  as  be- 
longs to  my  subject,  what  may  be  said  is  as  follows. 

The  comic  writers  primarily  noticed,  and  by  preference 
pointed  out,  the  quite  superficial  shortcomings  of  the 

OM^/jdU/k  iff  Wimmmkmlttm,  VoL  X.  (18HS). 
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peasant,  just  as  they  did  those  of  the  foreigner :  slovenly 
dress,  vulgar  speech,  ignorance  of  polite  conventions  and 
of  the  sights  of  the  city,  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  elegan- 
oies  of  life.    The  country  folk  came  upon  the  stage  dressed 
in  goatskins.^    Grumio,  in  the  Mostellaria^  and  the  young 
man  who  treats  Mousarion  with  scorn,  in  Lucian's  seventh 
dialogue,  smell  ill.'    Stratylax,  in  the  TrueiiUntuSj  turns 
up  his  nose  at  Astaphium's  neat  and  dainty  attire,  her 
rouge  and  her  perfumes,  and  declares  that  he  would  rather 
sleep  with  his  oxen  than  with  her ;  '  his  speech  is  careless 
and  he  mangles  his  words ;  ^   he  is  a  noisy  and  abusive 
fellow ;  ^  his  young  master  Strabax,  the  youth  ^^  with  the 
iron  teeth,**  *  ill-kempt  and  dirty ,^  himself  confesses  that 
he  is  a  8tuUu8^    Tired  of  waiting  for  his  lady-love  in  a 
bed  in  which  he  grows  nimib,  he  goes  to  fetch  her  without 
ceremony,  and,  indi£ferent  to  her  pretty  ways,  he  does  not 
even  try  to  hide  his  impatience  to  be  doing  something 
more   decisive.*    Several  of  Alciphron*s  Rustic  Epistles 
are  written  by  men  who  have  never  seen  anything ;  ^® 
and  possibly  iht  author  derived  this  idea  from  comedy. 
But  one  thing  must  be  said:  among  the  extant  comic 
fragments,  those  which  it  is  most  worth  while  to  quote 
here  belong  to  the  middle  period.    In  the  ''Aygoixoi  by 
Anaxandrides,  one  of  the  dramatis  persanae  admits  his 
astonishment  at  sight  of  a  well-set  table.^  Other  peasants 
in  Antiphanes,  clinging  to  their  own  ways,  refuse  to  eat 
of  a  big  fish  because  they  say  that  big  fish  are  all  man- 
eaters.^*    In  the  works  of  the  new  period  we  do  not  meet 
with  rustics  who  display  such  simplicity.    In  the  Casina^ 
Olympio  is  competent  to  go  to  market,  to  hire  a  cook, 
to  buy  a  fish.    Syriscus,  in  the  ^EmxQbwntQ^  is  quite 
accustomed  to  go  to  town. 

1  Vano,  Dt  re  ruii..  II.  11,  11.    d.  'Ewtrp.,  12-13;  Ale.,  HI.  34. 

*  Mo§i.,  39-41 ;  Lac,  Dial  Met.,  VII.  3. 

*  True.,  270  ei  teq.,  27S-270,  289  et  seq.    Cf.  Ale.,  II.  8. 
«  Ibid.,  683,  688;  ef.  262. 

•  Ibid,,  266  9i  aeq.,  268,  269,  286  et  teq.,  etc. 

•  Ibid,,  943.         *  Ibid.,  933.         •  Ibid.,  922.        •  Ibid.,  914  ei  seq. 
•    >•  Ala,  11^  17,  28,  37.         "  ^mz.,  fr.  2.  >>  Anttph.,  fr.  68,  129. 
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The  rustic,  as  he  appears  in  comedy,  is  not  only  rude, 
an  ill-mannered  table-companion  and  a  scomer  of  refine- 
ments. As  a  rule  his  sensibility  is  blunted,  he  is  dull- 
witted,  lazy  and  narrow-minded.  The  range  of  pleasures 
that  appeal  to  him  is  extremely  limited,^  and  very  few 
things  affect  him.  Politics  do  not  interest  him.*  To 
his  mind  glory  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.'  As  for  intellect 
and  culture,  he  regards  them  as  frivolous  luxuries ;  philo- 
sophers appear  to  him  as  good-for-nothings,  engaged  in 
idle  discussions.^  Boutalio,  the  type  of  the  dygoiMog  in  a 
play  by  Antiphanes,  was  at  the  same  time  a  model  of 
stupidity.*  In  the  CasinOt  Olympio  has  difficulty  in 
replying  to  the  slave  Chalinus  during  their  dispute;  he 
allows  himself  to  be  interrupted,  loses  his  head,  and  forth- 
with indulges  in  the  most  terrible  threats.*  His  dull 
imagination  laboriously  invents  complicated  torments 
whidi  he  takes  satisfaction  in  enumerating;  ^  he  has  no 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  althouj^  he  knows  the  special 
circumstances  under  which  his  marriage  is  to  take  place 
he  struts  about  boastfully,  dressed  in  white  and  with  a 
wreath  on  his  head.*  Ctesipho,  in  the  Adelptd^  lacks 
initiative,  courage  and  cleverness.  The  excellent  Qeae- 
netus,  of  the  rttogydg^  who,  when  occasion  offers,  gives 
wise  counsels,  accompanies  them  with  this  touching 
admission :  *  **  I  am  a  peasant,  I  cannot  deny  it,  and  I 
have  not  much  experience  in  city  affairs/* 

A  characteristic  which  the  writers  of  comedy  appear 
to  have  taken  pleasure  in  pointing  out  is  the  diiBculty 
the  rustics  had  in  expressing  their  thoui^ts,  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  refinements  of  speedu  ^  I  am  a  peasant*** 
says  one  of  the  actors,  ^'  and  I  call  things  by  their  name.**  ** 
In  the  *Ena(ihiort€c^  Daos  does  not  trust  his  ears  when  he 
discovers  that  the  charcoal-burner  Syriscus  is  a  good 
talker.    He  himself  can  place  but  a  very  meagre  eloquence 

>  Arist.,  Etk.  JMm.,  p.  1190  B.    a.  Eih.  Nicmu,  p.  1104  A. 

•  Pr.  adeap^  S47.  •  Ale..  II.  IS. 

«  Pliileoi.,  fr.  71 1  cf.  Ale.,  U.  11.  SS.      •  Sohol..  Ariitopit,  fVef^. 

•  Cu9^  SSO-IOI.  «  ikid^  110  ri  eeq.  •  Md..  7S7-7SS. 
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at  the  service  of  his  rascality ;  nervous  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion,  upset  after  its  conclusion,  he 
stupidly  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  same  useless 
complaints.^  When  Alciphron  insinuates  that  a  rustic 
who  is  eloquent  and  can  understand  a  joke  is  a  very  rare 
curiosity,  he  shares  the  view  of  the  comic  writers.* 

Often  twitted  about  his  clumsiness  and  his  dullness 
of  wit,  the  man  from  the  country  occasionally  pretends 
to  disdain  the  skill  which  he  does  not  possess ;  as  Grumio 
does,  when  he  reproaches  the  citizen  Tranio  for  his  clever- 
ness and  voluble  speech.  At  other  times  the  recognition 
of  his  own  inferiority  makes  him  sensitive  and  irritable. 

Impudent  woman,*'  Stratylax  cries  out  to  Astaphium, 

in  order  to  make  fun  of  a  man  from  the  country  you 
invite  him  to  a  debauch.'*  *  Indeed,  distrust  in  all  its 
manifestations  and  the  fear  of  being  cheated  seem  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  rustic;  witness  Olympio's  attitude  in  the 
scene  of  the  drawing  of  lots,^  or  that  of  Chremes  in  the 
Eunuchtu,  towards  the  advances  of  Thais  and  the  civili- 
ties of  Pythias,*  or  that  of  Strabax  who  will  not  part  with 
his  bag.* 

In  connection  with  this  distrust  I  may  mention  two 
other  characteristics  which  Ribbeck  points  out  in  his 
Agroikos:  superstition — ^that  is  to  say,  fear  of  the 
supernatural — and  stinginess,  which  is  often  fear  with 
regard  to  the  future.  We  have  no  proof  that  the  comic 
writers  portrayed  the  peasant  as  being  especially  super- 
stitious. On  the  other  hand,  original  fragments  and 
imitations  repeatedly  denounce  the  excessive  stinginess 
of  the  rustic.  In  Antiphanes,  a  peasant,  when  asked  to 
choose  the  meat  of  which  he  is  to  partake,  at  once  ex- 
cludes that  of  animals  which  produce  something,  such  as 


>  *E«>r^,  19;  6  and  SO;  141, 144  and  155. 

>  Ale.,  n.  M;  m.  84.  >  True..  263. 

'  C(M.,  SS4-S85,  887,  805.  The  ■uspicion  ezpiwed  in  lines  879-880, 
which  Leo*s  edition  aitriliatet  to  Chalinus,  would,  it  Mean  to  me,  be  more 
naturally  eiprewed  by  Olympio,  for  it  is  Chalinus  who  had  gone  to  fetch 
the  tiieOa  and  evesjrthing  that  was  required  for  drawing  lots. 

•  Eun..  607  etaeq.;  688«ieeq.  •  True.  966,  960. 
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wool  or  cheese.^  Strabax's  father,  who  is  a  peasant,  has 
accumulated  his  wealth  through  saving  and  privations 
{parsinumia  duritiaque)^^  Demea,  in  the  AdelpM^  lives 
in  the  country  parce  ac  duriter^  In  a  fragment  of  Titinius 
we  read  :  *^  The  man  of  the  fields  is  exactly  like  an  anf  ^ 

The  characteristics  which  we  have  thus  far  noted  do 
not  make  a  very  sympathetic  person  of  the  peasant  in 
comedy,  but  his  shortcomings  and  his  absurdities  are 
not  without  their  compensation.  Generally  speaking,  it 
seems  as  though  there  were  more  honesty  in  the  country 
than  elsewhere.  This  is  above  all  noticeable  among  the 
slaves,  and  especially  so  when  a  rustic  slave  is  conqwred 
with  a  city  slave.  The  crabbed  Stratylax  is  very  mudi 
attached  to  his  old  master,  and  is  very  careful  of  the 
household  property.  So  is  Grumio,  who  is  full  of  wrath 
at  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Tranio--a  wrath  whieh  even 
succeeds  in  loosening  his  tongue.  Even  the  absurd 
Olympio  has  a  real  sense  of  duty,*  and  he  speaks  of  a 
fugUivuif  of  a  UUeraiuB^  with  all  the  signs  of  a  virtuous 
indignation.*  This  same  Olympio,  in  line  418 — if  indeed 
he  is  serious  in  what  he  says — ^manifests  an  ingenuous 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  fate.^ 

A  similar  sentiment  is  repeatedly  expressed  by  Grumio,* 
and  it  contrasts  with  the  scepticism  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  talking.*  Syriscus,  in  the  ^BnnqijwntQ — 
side  by  side  with  him,  however,  Daos  stands  for  rustic 
rascality— declares  that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  secure, 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  the  triumph  of  justice;  he  is  charitable 
and  unselfish.  From  the  slaves,  shall  we  pass  to  the 
freemen?  lake  Grumio,  Qeaenetus  rdies  on  distributive 
justice,^  and  personally  he  practises  it  under  the  guise 
of  gratitude.  He  is,  besides,  a  sensible  man  and  has  a 
gentle  heart.  This  character  alone  would  suffice  to 
prove  that  comedy  was  not  obstinately  unjust  to  the 


»  Aiiapb.,fr.so.    •  ivii0.,9ia-sii.    •  a^^iSt  itsMi  ii«.,fr.ia. 
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^ygoixoi.  Without  indulging  in  the  illusions  of  the  idyll 
Ox  of  the  pastoral  romance,  it  recognised  their  good  quali- 
*^es  and  gave  them  praise  more  frequently  than  one  would 
^tliink  at  first  sight.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  poets  did 
x^ot  intend  to  condemn  everything  in  the  hard,  rough  life 
1^  by  Demea  and  the  grandfather  of  Charinus' — ^that 
life  for  which  the  country  affords,  so  to  speak,  the 
Ktecessary  setting. 

Indeed,  comedy  did  not  fail  now  and  again  to  point 
out  some  eccentricity  or  vice  of  the  townspeople.    Straty- 
lax,  after  his  conversion  (which  I  believe  was  only  feigned), 
ixonicaUy  sums  up  imder  two  heads  what  he  has  learned 
in  the  city :   to  enjoy  himself  with  a  courtesan  *  and  to 
humbug.^    Other   characters   besides   the   **  grumblers " 
found  fault  with  the  lack  of  vigour,  the  r^f^i),  of  the 
city ;  and  among  them  were  some  who,  to  judge  by  their 
attitude,  seem  to  have  played  the  part  of  ^*  wise  men  "  : 
Parmeno,  of  the  UXSkiov^^  and  some  actor  in  the  'Ydgla.^ 
It  is  in  the  city  that  comedy  places  the  idlers,  the  in- 
defatigable talkers,  the   newsmongers,  who  are  sharply 
dealt  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  TrinummuSf  the  indis- 
creet fellows  who  interfere  with  other  people's  business.* 
It  is  the  city  that  generally  supplies  the  pettifoggers  and 
intriguers,  the  men  who  will  do  anything  ifor  a  bit  of  money, 
the  flatterers  and  parasites.    When  Alciphron  contrasts 
the  people — evidently  city  people — who  earn  a  dishonest 
livelihood  in   the  agora  and  in   the   courts,^  with  the 
honest  peasant  {yetooydg  dnodyfuop  xci  I^tijc)*  he  must 
be  following  the  example  of  comedy. 

§  2. 

Poor  and  Rich — Sycophants  and  PARASrrES 

Notwithstanding   the   reforms    which   Antipater   and 
Demetrius  had  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  Athens, 

>  Man.,  61  at  teq.  *  Tnic,  678.  •  JhkL,  6S3. 

«  Men.,  ir.  406.  •  Jbid.,  (r.  466. 

•  Trm..  SOS.  *  Ale.,  m.  S4. 
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the  society  in  which  the  majority  of  the  writers  of  the  via 
lived  was  a  democratic  society.  We  must,  therefore,  not 
expect  to  find  among  their  dramatis  personae  differences 
of  caste  for  which  the  actual  surroundings  did  not  afford 
a  pattern.  Nevertheless,  a  few  fragments  protest  against 
the  pride  of  birth.^  Several  others,  especially  in  the 
middle  period,  allude  to  the  arrogance  of  certain  high 
officials,  particularly  the  generals,  and  to  the  deference 
the  common  people  showed  them.*  It  may  be  that  this 
arrogance  and  this  abject  deference  were  represented  on 
the  stage.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  extant  parts 
of  the  plays.  The  only  social  difference  which  is  there 
expressed  and  references  to  which  are  worth  studying  is 
that  between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  rich  people  who  appear  on  the 
stage  have,  as  a  rule,  no  especial  marks  to  distinguish 
them  as  such.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  most  of  them  are  not  really  rich.  If  one 
pays  attention  to  the  sums  that  are  mentioned,  to  the  posi- 
tive statements,  one  will  find  that  many  a  good  bourgeois 
whose  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible — according 
to  the  statement  of  his  son  or  his  slave — has  barely  more 
than  is  required  for  a  comfortable  existence.  Chremes, 
in  the  Heauton  Timoroumenos^  calculates  that  he  ought 
to  have  two  talents  *  as  dower ;  ^  and  the  whole  estate 
of  his  godfather  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
talents.*  Pataecus,  in  the  neQuceieo/iivijt  gives  Glycera 
a  dower  of  three  talents.*  Demipho,  in  the  Pharmio^ 
regards  the  loss  of  a  talent  as  an  insupportable  disaster.^ 
In  the  estate  of  his  brother,  the  best  part  of  the  fortune 
of  his  dowered  wife  Nausistrata  consists  apparently  of  her 
properties  in  Lemnos;  but  these  properties,  at  tiie  time 
when  they  were  best  administered,  yielded  two  talents 

>  Men.,  fr.  200,  S33. 
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at  the  very  most ;  ^  and  even  this  statement  is  not  above 
suspicion,  for  it  is  Nausistrata  herself  who  makes  it.  The 
plutocrat,  the  71X016x0(9  the  man  who  rolls  in  wealth,  is  a 
character  to  whom  occasional  reference  is  made  in  Latin 
plays  and  in  the  original  fragments :  for  instance,  the 
Ionian  plutocrat  {'latvixog  7iXoijTa£)  whom  a  cook,  in 
Menander,  names  among  the  chief -types  of  banqueters;  * 
Theotimus  of  Miletus,  and  the  Elian  Thensaurochrysoni- 
cochrysides — ^both  of  them  fictitious  persons— of  whom 
Chrysalus  (in  the  Bacckides)  and  Philocrates  (in  the  Cap- 
Hui)  relate  marvellous  things.'  But  these  plutocrats 
remain  behind  the  scenes.  If  others  of  the  same  kind 
came  upon  the  stage  to  speak  and  act  before  the  audience, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  part  they  played. 
Nor  are  we  mudi  better  informed  about  another  kind 
of  rich  man  who  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  varieties 
— the  newly  rich.  That  he  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  comic  writers  is  attested  clearly  enough  by  a  num- 
ber of  fragments.  One  of  Philippides'  characters  makes 
fun  of  the  rascals  {jAoatiylcu)  who,  after  making  a  fortune, 
have  the  coarse  food  for  which  they  retain  a  preference 
served  on  costly  platters.^  In  a  passage  of  the  J^diof , 
some  one  reminds  a  paruenu  of  his  former — quite  recent — 
poverty :  **  Blan,  last  year  you  were  a  beggar,  a  corpse ; 
to-day  you  are  rich.'*  *  Elsewhere  a  certain  Stratophanes 
is  apostrophised,  who  formerly  possessed  naught  but  a 
wretched  cloak  and  a  single  slave.^  The  remarks  con- 
tained in  fragments  252,  828,  587,  and  665  of  Menander, 
and  in  the  fragment  adespoUm  487,  must  have  been 
about  v€6jtXov%oi.  Latin  comedy  does  not  supply  any 
detailed  descriptions  to  supplement  this  meagre  informa- 
tion. Several  characters  in  Plautus  and  in  Terence,  like 
Menedemus  in  the  Hea'uton  Timoraumenos  and  Demipho 
in  the  Mercaiof^  have  made  their  own  f ortimes,  but  long 

•  Phorm.,  TSO.  «  Men.,  fr.  462. 

•  Baech.,  332 ;  Cofil.,  277  ei  seq.  «  Philippides,  (r.  9. 
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enough  ago  to  allow  of  their  having  become  accustomrd 
to  their  estate;  and  they  show  no  signs  of  being  parvenus. 

The  exclusion  of  the  ^cio^of  and  of  the  t§Mio%noQ 
deprives  us  of  those  varieties  of  rich  men  whose  portrasral 
would  have  been  most  interesting,  for  it  is  in  them  that 
vanity  and  the  love  of  display  are  most  apparent.  In 
their  absence,  repres^tation  of  this  type  is  rare  in  the 
extant  remains  of  the  ria.  To  the  fragments  already 
quoted  from  Menander  and  Philippides  we  can  add  but 
a  very  few  other  passages,  in  which  the  rich  man  referred 
to  is  some  braggart  soldier.^ 

The  display  of  wealth  is  merely  ridiculous.  But  now 
and  again,  in  the  fragments  and  imitations,  more  serious 
shortcomings  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  rich.  They  are 
said  to  be  hauj^ty,  tyrannical,  hard  and  unjust  towards 
the  poor;  they  thhik  of  nothing  but  money,  and  money 
is  the  only  criterion  by  which  they  judge  men  and  things. 
Did  the  poets  themselves  share  this  view?  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  we  can  aflBrm  that  nothing  or 
nearly  nothing  in  the  words  and  behaviour  of  the  ^*  bour- 
geois** who  appear  in  the  plays  warrants  to  severe  a 
judgment. 

Doubtless  Demipho,  in  the  Phormio^  and  Aesdiinus,  in 
the  Adelphi^  believe  that  in  paying — the  fonner,  the  prioe 
of  the  woman  he  carries  off,  and  the  latter,  the  dower 
for  the  daughter-in-law  whom  he  intends  dismissing — 
they  are  doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them,  and  that  a  few  coins  handed  over  with  a  bad  gnct 
ought  to  suflBee  to  silence  their  opponents.*  But  in 
justice  to  them  we  must  ooosider  who  their  oi^xMiento 
are.  Aesdiinus  is  opposed  by  Sannio,  a  pander;  Demipho 
by  Phormio,  the  sycophant,  and  the  old  man  thinks 
that  Phanium  is  the  latter*s  intriguing  accomplice  a 
mistake  which  deverer  people  than  he  might  have  made. 
''  Humble  **  folk  of  this  sort  surely  do  not  deserve  more 
gentle  treatment  and   consideration   than  the  fawning 

>  JfOM,  10SS-10e4|  Mum,.  iSS,  471. 
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sycophants  who,  in  comedy,  often  afford  diversion  to  the 
capricious  and  idle  rich;  to  ill-treat  them  is  a  venial 
offence.  But  there  is  another  grievance.  Philto,  in  the 
jTrinummuSf  speaks  of  the  poor  with  a  hard-heartedness 
mrhich  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  revolting :  ^^  To 
give  drink  and  food  to  a  beggar  is  to  do  him  a  bad  service. 
What  one  gives  him  is  lost  and  one  merely  prolongs  his 
life  in  misery."  ^  But,  very  probably,  Philto  exaggerates 
in  order  to  warn  his  son  Lysiteles  against  an  excess  of 
sensibility ;  and  in  practice  he  takes  care  not  to  push  this 
theory  to  extremes.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  following 
scenes,  in  the  absence  of  Lysiteles,  he  speaks  about  the 
rich  and  the  poor  in  quite  a  different  manner  and  without 
a  trace  of  hard-heartedness.  So  we  ought  not  to  blame 
Philto  too  severely  for  a  few  unfortunate  words.  It 
would  also  be  unfair  to  blame  Agorastodes,  in  the  PoentduSt 
too  much  for  the  excesses  of  speech  in  which  he  indulges 
in  addressing  the  advocati.^  It  is  the  impatience  of  a  lover 
and  not  the  arrogance  of  a  rich  man  that  inspires  his  too 
sharp  reproaches.  In  a  fragment  of  Menander's  KvPeQv^ai 
a  poor  man  harshly  reproaches  a  youth  for  despising  the 
poor ; '  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  occasion 
for  this  reprimand.  The  lovers  in  the  FewgydQ  and  in  the 
nidxiov^  whatever  else  one  may  think  of  them,^  never 
thought  of  insulting  defenceless  poverty  as  exemplified 
in  their  mistresses. 

In  the  extant  remains  of  comedy  the  only  characters 
who  manifest  a  certain  insolence  toward  those  who  are 
not  favoured  by  fortune  are,  not  rich  men,  but  the  servants 
of  rich  men.  Trachalio,  in  the  Rudtns^  addresses  the 
fishermen  who  are  going  to  work  in  rather  ungracious 
terms.*  In  the  Poenulus^  Milphio  treats  the  witnesses 
who  are  hired  by  Agorastodes  with  great  haughtiness,* 
and  how  that  rascal  Geta,  in  the  new  fragments  of  the 
FewgydQ,  talks  to  poor  Myrrhinal^    We  must  not  hold 

>  Trtn.,  330-340.  •  Poen.^  004  et  seq.,  529  et  seq. 
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the  masters  responsible  for  the  impertinence  of  such 
knaves,  for  they  themselves  are  much  less  spoiled  by  their 
superior  advantages,  and  some  of  them  are  not  devoid  of 
kindness  of  heart.  Micio,  in  the  Adelphi,  gives  without 
much  urging.  A  young  man  in  the  AiaxoloQ  declares 
to  his  father  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  make  people 
happy.^  A  character  in  the  ^AXieiq  aflBrms  that  tiie 
possession  of  wealth  may  make  one  kind  to  others.*  It 
is  only  in  matrimonial  matters  that  the  rich  generally 
show  a  great  fondness  for  money.  Not  that  young  suitors 
hesitate,  whatever  their  fortunes  or  their  prospects  may 
be,  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  a  poor  girl.  But  a  father  who 
knows  that  his  own  purse  is  well  filled  does  not  give  a 
very  cordial  welcome  to  a  dowerless  daughter-in-law.  To 
resign  himself  to  such  a  contingency  he  would  have  to 
possess  the  easy  temper  of  a  Micio,  or  the  generosity  of 
Philto,  one  of  the  wise  old  men  of  the  Trinummui.  As  a 
rule,  fathers,  in  comedy,  regard  their  sons*  marrjring  women 
without  dowers  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities.  Davus» 
in  the  Andria^  knows  their  views  on  this  subject,  and  the 
assurance  he  gives  Pamphilus  regarding  the  plans  of  the 
aged  Simo  is  most  significant :  inoeniet  inapem  paHus  quam 
ie  carrutnpi  iinat.* 

All  these  instances  show  the  effects  of  wealth  on  social 
relations.  Did  the  writers  of  comedy  pursue  the  study 
of  these  effects  still  further?  Did  they  portray  the  rich 
man  as  effeminate,  languishing,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
sad  realities  of  life,  and  incapable  of  facing  them,  exhausted 
by  his  very  good  fortune?  It  is  not  to  the  point  to  state 
that,  throughout  comedy,  the  bans  vwanU^  young  and  old 
alike,  are  nearly  always  men  in  comfortable  circumstances ; 
it  goes  without  saying  that  poor  devils  have  other  things 
to  do  than  to  seek  pleasure,  and  that  other  more  sordid 
hardships  preserve  them  from  heartache.  One  must  live 
first  before  leading  an  evil  life. 

Occasionally  tlie  relation  of  wealth  to  loose  habits  is 
pointed  out  in   explicit  terms:   witness  lines   109  and 

>  MM.,  fr.  128.  •  AM.,  fr.  IS.  •  Andr..  396. 
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following  of  the  Heauton  Timoroumenos  {NuUa  adeo  ex  re 
istuc  fit  nisi  ex  nimio  otio  .  .  .)•  Similarly  Philolaches,  in 
the  MosteUaria^  when  examining  his  conscience  and  telling 
of  the  degeneration  of  his  morals,  begins  by  confessing 
his  indolence  :  venit  ignavia.^  As  for  more  telling  remarks, 
I  find  little  that  is  worth  gleaning.  Young  Pheidias,  who 
is  lectured  in  fragment  580  of  Menander,  is  a  sort  of 
hypochondriac  or  malade  imaginaire — ^we  should  call  him 
a  "  neurasthenic  ** — ^whose  energy  has  been  dissipated  by 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  good  living. 

Comedy  shows  us  a  number  of  people  who  are  suddenly 
brought  face  to  face  with  poverty.  One  of  them,  Clitipho 
of  the  Heauton  Timoroumenos,  seems  greatly  disturbed 
thereat.  Others  take  it  good-naturedly.  Clinia  and  * 
Charinus,  whose  allowances  have  been  cut  off  by  their 
fathers,  courageously  take  up  the  trying  life  of  commerce 
or  of  husbandry.  The  spendthrift  Lesbonicus  calmly  faces 
the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  mercenary  and 
sacrifices  what  remains  of  his  fortune  in  order  to  give 
his  sister  as  large  a  dower  as  possible.  The  young  lover 
in  the  Vidularia  who  has  been  saved  from  a  shipwreck 
and  is  cast  penniless  on  the  shores  of  Attica,  declares  that 
he  is  ready  to  undertake  the  hardest  work,  and  says  that 
notwithstanding  his  delicate  appearance,  his  soft  hands 
and  white  skin,  he  will  cultivate  the  sofl,  as  he  has  no 
choice.* 

Such,  then,  are  the  rich  men  of  New  Comedy,  as  far  as 
we  have  any  information  about  them.  As  we  have  seen, 
they  are  portrayed  discreetly  and  without  much  malice. 
Despite  the  proverbs  which  proclaim  that  opulence  covers 
many  faults  and  much  disgrace,  that  the  lustre  of  wealth 
hides  faults  of  birth,  lowness  of  character  and  other  short- 
comings,* the  wicked  rich  man  is  not  a  type  in  comedy. 

In  the  works  of  the  comic  writers  the  poor  have  more 
marked  features  than  the  rich  and  appear  under  more 

1  Motl.,  137.  •  Vidul,,  31  et  ^eq. 
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diverse  guises.  Some  of  them  are  philoeophers  and  are 
reconciled  to  their  lot ;  ^  but  I  imagine  that  the  poor  of 
this  kind  were  few  in  number  in  comedy,  just  as  they 
are  in  real  life.  A  few  fragments  depreciate  wealth  and 
praise  poverty— or  rather  a  gilded  competency,*  but 
probably  not  all  of  them  were  spoken  by  poor  men* 
Indeed,  one  of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  ironical.  For 
most  unfortunate  people,  poverty  was  **an  untractable 
wild  beast.*'  *  The  obligation  to  work  whidi  it  imposes 
on  its  victims  is  cursed  in  more  than  one  passage*^  Wealth, 
on  the  contrary,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  tupreme 
blessing.*  Full  of  illusions,  erroneously  r^[arding  wealth 
as  happiness,  the  poor  in  comedy  eagerly  hope  to  become 
rich.  Awake  or  asleep,*  they  delight  in  dreams  in  which 
their  faith  in  the  onihipotence  of  money  and  their  inex- 
perience in  handling  it  are  manifested  with  equal  ingenu- 
ousness. Merely  because  he  has  picked  up  a  travelling- 
bag  on  the  beach,  whose  contents  are  as  yet  unknown, 
Gripus,  in  the  Rudens^  already  sees  himself  in  imagination 
a  clever  merchant,  an  influential  person,  and  the  founder 
of  a  city.^ 

It  is  in  their  relation  to  the  wealthy  that  the  poor  best 
reveal  the  feelings  peculiar  to  their  estate  and  that  they 
differ  most  from  one  another.  There  are  some  who,  like 
Hegio  in  the  AdelptU^  are  able  to  remain  dignified  and  just, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  fortune,  to  deal 
with  every  one  as  man  to  man,  on  an  equal  footing.* 
There  are  even  some  who,  upon  unexpectedly  discovering 
the  hidden  sorrows  that  afflict  a  rich  neighbour,  find  wotds 
of  brotheriy  compassion  for  him.*  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  noble  sentiments  appear  only  exceptionally. 
Feeling  hurt  when  they  see  that  tiiey  are  so  little  esteemed 
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and  that  people  do  not  trust  their  word,^  the  poor  are 
generally  suspicions  and  sensitive.  Hegio,  who  is  so  wise 
and  so  self-contained,  proves  this  when  he  speaks  of  his 
relatives,'  and  several  characters  in  comedy  confirm  the 
correctness  of  his  words  by  their  behaviour.  Eudio,  in 
the  AidulariOj  when  Megadorus  politely  addresses  him,  is 
sure  that  the  affability  of  his  rich  neighbour  is  a  cover 
for  some  evil  design.'  After  Megadorus  has  declared  his 
intention  to  marry  his  daughter,  Euclio  is  promptly 
offended  because  he  thinks  he  is  being  derided.^  The 
adoocaii  in  the  PoentUus^  although  they  are  a  pretty  sorry 
lot,  are  not  *  less  suspicious :  ^^  However  destitute  and 
wretched  we  may  be,"  they  say  to  Agorastodes,  *^  we 
have  enough  to  eat*  Do  not  crush  us  with  your  con- 
tempt. What  little  we  possess  belongs  to  us,  and  not 
to  you;  we  ask  nothing  of  any  one,  and  nobody  asks 
anything  of  us.  Not  one  of  us  will  burst  his  spleen  to 
please  you."  '  Phormio  himself  affects  the  pride  of  a 
**  poor  but  honest "  citizen.  After  receiving  the  thirty 
minae  for  which  he  has  declared  himsdf  willing  to  marry 
Phanium,  he  goes  in  search  of  his  dupes,  Demipho  and 
Chremes,  and  meets  them  as  they  are  on  the  way  to  his 
house.  On  seeing  them  he  exclaims :  ^^  Why  were  you 
coming  to  my  house?  Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  live 
up  to  my  promises,  once  I  have  made  them?  Go  to  I 
Poor  as  I  am,  up  to  this  day  I  have  never  cared  for  anything 
but  to  be  worthy  of  confidence."  ' 

The  charge  of  avarice  which  this  rascal  denies  with  so 
much  scorn  was  repeatedly  made  against  the  rich  by  the 
poor.  ^^  He  has  got  wind  of  my  gold,"  Euclio  thinks,  as 
soon  as  he  sees  Megadorus  coming  to  him.^  Phormio 
pretends  that  he  believes  that  the  reason  for  Demipho*8 
disowning  his  young  cousin  is  that  the  relationship  is  not 
of  any  advantage  to  him.*    If  a  rich  man  is  a  day  behind- 
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hand  in  paying  a  salary,  if  he  makes  any  remarks,  he  is 
suspected  of  stinginess  and  theft.^  **  That's  just  like  our 
rich  people  I "  cries  one  of  the  adoocaU^  who  is  crocs 
because  Agorastocles  did  not  invite  him  to  dinner.  ^  If 
one  does  them  a  service  their  gratitude  does  not  wei^ 
as  much  as  a  feather."  *  In  a  fragment  of  Menander,  a 
more  serious-minded  person,  whose  name  is  not  known, 
complains  that  he  is  working  merely  so  that  some  one 
else—evidently  a  rich  man — shall  come  and  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labour.* 

Behind  all  these  complaints  there  lurks,  among  the 
poor,  an  undeniable  envy,  which  the  comic  writers  have 
remarked.*  Did  this  envy  go  so  far  as  to  make  those 
who  felt  it  hope  for  social  reform  and  a  fairer  dislrllmlkm 
of  property?  I  can  discover  no  trustworthy  indication 
that  this  was  the  case.  But  this  envy,  at  any  rate,  led 
them  freely  to  accuse  the  rich  of  setting  the  laws  at  naught, 
of  laying  claim  to  special  privileges,  of  hating  democracy ; 
and,  when  they  acted  as  judges,  it  led  them  even  more  freely 
to  welcome  such  imputations  against  the  rich.  Phormio 
is  well  aware  of  this  when  frigidly  and  with  an  ironical 
threat  he  declares  to  the  aged  Demipho,  who  is  furious  at 
the  marriage  of  his  son:  **Tou  are  a  clever  man.  Go 
find  the  magistrates,  in  order  that  they  may  give  another 
verdict — ^in  your  favour — ^in  this  matter,  since  you  akme 
are  king,*  and  you  alone  can  secure  two  verdicts  in  the 
same  case  I  **  *  The  rich  know  this  too,  and  that  is  why, 
with  far  more  reason  than  they  are  charged  with  arrogance 
or  accused  of  bribing  judges  and  witnesses,  they  dread 
calumny.  That  is  what  troubles  Demeas  in  the  midst  of 
his  anger,  and  the  fear  of  being  slandered  before  a  popular 
tribunal,  which  is  jealous  of  the  rich  and  tender  towards 
the  poor,  makes  him  disposed  to  compromise. 

Owing  to  this  class  hatred  there  flourishes  a  type  of 
rascal  who  has  apparently  been  more  than  once  intfo* 
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duced  in  New  Comedy.^  and  with  whom  one  of  the  extant 
plays  permits  us  to  become  acquainted — ^the  sycophant. 
PhormiOy  in  his  cynical  confessions,  reveals  the  secret  of 
his  strength  :  ^^  A  man's  weak  spot  is  where  one  can  grab 
something  from  him.  As  for  myself,  people  know  that 
I  have  nothing."  *  As  he  has  nothing,  he  risks  nothing, 
and  as  neither  care  for  his  honour  nor  scruples  of  conscience 
stand  in  his  way,  he  rushes  head  foremost  into  the  most 
questionable  intrigues.  As  a  professional  scandal-monger, 
he  has  in  course  of  time  acquired  a  mastery  of  that  art, 
of  which  he  is  proud  and  which  guarantees  him  impunity. 
The  whole  gamut  of  the  law,  the  tricks  of  sharp  practice, 
the  art  of  swaying  public  opinion,  all  these  have  no  mystery 
for  him.  Insults  do  not  affect  him — ^nay,  he  sometimes 
even  welcomes  them  with  the  idea  of  converting  them  into 
weapons.  In  the  midst  of  an  uproar  he  never  loses  his 
coolness,  and  in  the  anger  and  excitement  of  his  adver- 
saries he  recognises  the  symptoms  of  the  fear  he  inspires. 
Alternately  violent,  sly,  conciliatory  or  cordial,  he  gradually 
gets  people  at  his  mercy. 

The  sycophants  terrorise  the  rich.  Another  class  of  poor 
people — ^and  they  are  legion  in  comedy—- choose  quite  a 
different  way  of  living  at  their  expense :  they  fawn  and 
cringe.  They  are  the  parasites.'  The  aspect  imder  which 
they  represent  poverty  is  anything  but  flattering.  Their 
ideflils  are  very  low.  Their  dreams  are  not  even  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  a  comfortable  and  indolent  life — a  para- 
rite  in  love,  a  parasite  who  has  a  mistress,  is  almost 
unknown — but  almost  exclusively  of  the  grossest  pleasures 
of  all,  the  pleasures  of  the  stomach.  With  one  accord, 
Terence,  Horace  and  Apuleius  call  them  parasiH  edaces.^ 
The  gluttony  of  this  sort  of  people  is  insatiable,  indomit- 
able; everywhere  and  always,  at  the  most  trying  and 
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pathetic  moments,  they  think  of  but  one  thing:  eating, 
eating  well;  above  all,  eating  a  great  deal*  And,  doubt- 
less, this  constant  thought  of  food  is  not  exclusively  due 
to  a  long  experience  of  hunger,  because  we  find  among 
the  parasites  not  only  beggars  bom,  but  also  people  who 
were  formerly  rich  and  have  dissipated  their  fortunes.^ 
But  in  most  cases  we  may  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  destitution. 

The  parasites  of  comedy  have  various  ways  of  earning 
the  food  with  which  they  gorge  themselves.  Alciphron 
shows  us  poor  devils  who  are  veritable  scapegoats.  Their 
ears  are  boxed,  they  are  flogged,  cups  are  smashed  in  their 
faces,  gravy,  blood,  boiling  water  are  poured  over  thcmt 
they  are  tormented  and  humiliated  in  a  thousand  ways, 
they  are  treated  like  low  buffoons,  like  dogs.*  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Alciphron  got  the  idea  for  these  dreary 
pictures  from  the  comic  poets.  As  a  matter  of  faett  the 
fragments  which  prove  this  belong  to  the  middle  period — 
fragments  of  Antiphanes,  Aristophon  and  Axionicos.* 
But  in  the  Eunuchus^  Gnatho— who  is  taken  from 
Menander's  K6Xa{  —  still  sees  the  custom  of  *^»»^*»M*g 
neophytes  at  its  height ;  ^  the  head  of  his  colleague  Erga- 
sOus  only  too  often  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  {dates 
and  fists  of  the  other  guests.*  Curculio  loses  an  eye  at  a 
feast.*  Long  after  the  period  of  the  /lioi}  the  masks  of 
parasites  continued  to  have  crushed  ears,  a  permanent 
allusion  to  the  melancholy  advantages  of  the  prof esskm.^ 

One  can  understand  that,  in  order  to  esci^pe  these 
calamities,  the  parasites  make  every  effcHrt  to  be  useful 
or  agreeable.  They  are  not  dainty  in  their  dioioe  of 
means,  nor  always  very  happy.  In  Alciphroii,  sevcnl 
of  them  think  it  right  to  open  the  eyes  of  a  too 
confiding  husband  and  inform  him  of  his  wife's  mis* 
conduct.*    Useless  display  of  seal  I    With  the  help  of 

>  #Mi.,  SS4  •%  Mq. :  Ale.,  ULSS. 
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a  false  oath  the  accused  wife  gets  out  of  the  scrape,  and 
the  denouncer  is  confounded.  More  frequently  the  para- 
site helps  along  his  patron's  adventures,  and  particularly 
his  amorous  adventures.  For  him  he  comes  to  blows, 
breaks  down  doors,  intrudes  into  houses,  murders,  strangles, 
kidnaps,^  makes  purchases  in  the  market,  bargains  with 
panders.'  He  goes  on  diplomatic  missions  to  a  cold  or 
irritated  lady,'  endures  her  rebuffs  ^  or  the  threats  of  a 
successful  rival,'  offers  her — ^with  a  word  about  their 
value — the  gifts  which  are  to  render  her  more  compliant ;  ' 
he  gives  advice  to  a  clumsy  and  inexperienced  lover,  ^  and 
makes  more  or  less  honourable  '  compromises  in  his  name ; 
for  jealous  patrons  he  prepares  the  text  of  a  contract 
which  is  to  enable  them  to  lock  up  their  mistress  and 
tyrannise  over  her.'  For  those  who  are  in  love  and  short 
of  money,  for  sons  who  are  afraid  of  their  fathers,  he 
rivals  a  rascally  slave  in  wickedness;  he  steals,  forges, 
adopts  false  names,  false  rank,  he  quotes  imaginary 
genealogies  and  invents  relationships  wholesale.^'  His 
compliance  may  go  even  further.  The  parasite  of  the 
Peraa  involves  his  daughter,  against  her  will,  in  an 
impudent  hoax;  he  lends  her  to  the  man  who  feeds 
him — a  slave  1 — has  her  disguised  as  a  captive,  examined 
as  a  chattel  that  is  for  sale,  purchased  by  a  pander 
and  for  a  short  time  associated  with  courtesans.  Two 
fragments  of  Menander  (254  and  728)  suggest  similar 
adventures.  In  the  ZiKvdtyiogf  a  parasite  marries ;  ^  was 
the  marriage  upon  which  he  enters  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  of  Olympio,  the  rustic  of  the  Carina^  The  idea  is, 
perhaps,  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  In  the  Phormio^ 
at  any  rate,  when  Phormio  insists  on  marrying  Phanium, 
Demipho   immediately   suspects   the   existence   of   some 

*  Ak.,  m.  6.     Cf.  AntiphaiM,  fr.  196.  *  Capi,,  474-476. 
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disgraceful  intrigue,^  and  in  Alciphron  a  parasite  upon 
whom  a  fair  lady  heaps  her  favours,  calmly  watches  her 
giving  herself  to  rich  friends  as  well  as  to  himself.* 

The  spectacle  of  such  baseness  inclines  us  to  be  indulgent 
towards  the  wretched  people  who  merely  play  the  buffoon 
and  the  jester  in  order  to  gain  their  bread.  The  talent 
of  provoking  laughter  is  one  of  the  most  useful  assets  of 
the  parasite.  When  Gelasimus,  in  the  SHckus^  holds  the 
amusing  auction  sale  of  his  belongings,  he  makes  apt 
reference  to  logi  ridicuU  *  and  eaviUaHanet^  Like  Saturio, 
in  the  Persa,  he  has  a  collection  of  clever  sayings,  idiidi 
he  repeats  to  himself  as  he  sits  down  to  table.*  In  the 
CapHvi^  Ergasilus  declares  that  in  luckier  days  some  of 
his  jokes  secured  him  free  meals  for  a  whole  month.  In 
several  of  Alciphron's  Epistles  parasites  boast  of  their 
cleverness  at  merry-making,  and  of  their  songs,  jokes,  and 
gift  of  conversation.*  But  the  best  way  to  please  is,  after 
all,  to  flatter,  and  so  the  poor  devil  who  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  rich  man  is  often  a  shameless  flatterer.  There  is  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Eunuthus^  copied  from  the  Kdlai^ 
in  which  Gnatho  explains  his  methods — 

**  There  are  some  men  who  wish  to  be  first  in  everything, 
but  who  are  not.  To  these  men  I  attach  myself.  I  do  not 
come  to  them  in  order  to  make  them  laugh,  but  I  lau^ 
with  them  of  my  own  accord,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
admire  their  cleverness.  Whatever  they  say,  I  praise  it; 
if  they  say  just  the  opposite,  I  also  praise  it;  if  they  say 
no,  I  say  no;  if  they  say  yes,  I  say  yes.  In  a  WMd*  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  praise  everything.  This  is  by  fkr 
the  most  profitable  business,  nowadays.*'  *  With  men  or 
less  spirit,  many  spungers  in  comedy  practised  this  system. 
Those  whom  we  know  best^Snatho-Stiouthias,  Artotrogus; 
and  Oienidas  in  Lucian— kIo  not  take  the  trouble  to  invent 
subtle  flattery,  as  they  have  to  do  with  fools.  They  lavish 
the  most  absurd  compliments  upon  their  patrons  and  giv^ 
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them  most  extravagant  assurances  of  their  admiration. 
To  judge  by  certain  fragments  we  may  suppose  that  some 
of  tiieir  colleagues  even  outdid  them  in  vulgarity.^  More- 
over, as  we  see  in  the  Eunuchtis^  they  indemnified  them- 
selves by  making  fun  of  their  silly  patrons,  not  only  when 
they  were  by  themselves  and  out  of  sight,  but  even  to 
their  very  faces,  in  terms  that  were  barely  disguised. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  different  degrees  and  a  sort 
of  hierarchy  among  the  parasites.  But  in  all  the  degrees  of 
this  hierarchy  their  position  is  hiuniliating.  Gnatho  him- 
self, who  is  so  full  of  scorn  for  the  scapegoats  and  buffoons, 
has  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  having  a  slave,  the  servant 
of  his  master's  rival,  treat  him  with  insulting  familiarity, 
mock  him  and  insult  him.*  How  do  the  parasites  in  the 
works  of  the  comic  poets  put  up  with  such  ill-treatment  7 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  openly  resent 
these  outrages, '  for  by  doing  so  they  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  discharged.  An  irascible  parasite,  like  the  one 
Diphilus  portrays,  who  protested  against  a  too  outspoken 
insult,'  was,  no  doubt,  an  exception  and  a  rare  exception. 
It  is  in  the  absence  of  their  master  that  the  most  sensitive 
of  them  are  indignant  and  lament  their  lot.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  injury  to  their  self-respect  that  generally  forms 
the  subject  of  their  complaints,  but  the  meagreness  of 
the  food  supply,  or  extreme  ill-usage,  or  excessive  tedium.^ 
There  is  but  one  parasite — ^in  Alciphron — ^whose  pride  is 
hurt ; '  sprung  from  a  rich  and  noble  family  he  must 
necessarily  be  doubly  sensitive  to  the  gross  insults  of  a 
parvenu.  Professional,  bom  parasites  find  it  easier  to 
be  resigned.  Now  and  again  one  of  them  in  ambiguous 
words  makes  a 'weak  apology  for  his  subserviency  or  for 
his  equivocal  conduct,  and  lays  the  blame  on  necessity.* 
The  majority  of  them  are  completely  at  ease  in  their 
humiliation.  As  long  as  they  have  something  to  eat,  it 
matters  little  to  them  that  they  are  always  relegated  to 
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the  lowest  end  of  the  table,  and  are  given  no  more  room 
to  lie  down  than  a  dog.^  If  need  be,  they  are  content  to 
get  remnants  only  and  food  of  an  inferior  quality.'  As 
for  gibes,  insidts,  and  injurious  nicknames,  they  care  little 
for  such  things.'  Nay,  they  even  eagerly  laud  the  advan- 
tages, the  excellence--even  the  glory  I— of  the  profession 
of  the  parasite.^ 

Finally,  the  parasites  never  have  any  real  affection  for 
their  patron,  or  any  real  gratitude.  Occasionally  they 
do  wish  him  a  long  life,  health  and  prosperity,'  but  in 
so  they  think  only  of  themselves,  and  of  ccmtinuing 
that  is  to  their  advantage.'  When  occasion 
offers  they  do  not  hesitate  to  commit  theft  in  the  house 
in  which  they  live.^  If  the  man  who  supports  them  is  a 
vain  fool,  like  the  soldier  to  whom  GnaUio  has  attached 
himself,  they  eagerly  join  his  enemies  in  plucking  him. 
When  their  protector  has  aroused  their  spite  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  exploit  such  secrets  as  a  long  intimacy 
has  revealed  to  them:  witness  Peniculus,  who  informs 
Menaechmus*  wife  of  the  escapades  of  her  husband. 

Types  of  Professional  People 

A  good  many  of  the  characters  whom  I  have  sketched 
had  a  profession :  the  agriculturalists  had  an  honest  and 
respectable  one,  the  sycophants  and  parasites  a  disreput- 
able <me.  But  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  their  customary 
occupations  that  gave  to  each  of  them  a  distinctive  char- 
acter; in  the  one  case  it  was  their  dwelling-plaee  and  in 
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the  other  their  destitution.  But  in  the  ease  of  others, 
whom  I  am  about  to  describe  to  the  reader,  their  temper 
is  more  closely  connected  with  their  avocations. 

Among  the  second  group  there  are  many  who,  like  the 
parasite,  live  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  I  shall  first 
consider  them,  and  first  and  foremost  among  them  the 
courtesans. 

By  a  curious  chance  these  persons,  to  whom  so  many 
fragments  of  the  middle  period  refer,  hardly  appear  in 
the  subsequent  period.  Still,  we  have  a  few  lines  giving 
a  characterisation  of  the  morals  of  Menander's  Oatg,  who 
was  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  perfect  type  of 
courtesan.^  Possibly  I  ought  to  add  all  or  a  part  of  what 
Ptopertius  says  in  a  passage  in  which  that  illustrious  lady 
— Thais  preHosa  Menandri — ^is  held  up  as  a  model  to  a 
young  debutante.*  But  Latin  comedy,  Lucian's  Dialogues^ 
and  Alciphron's  Epistles^  are  safer  guides  to  the  lost 
originals;  and  as  the  master's  description  of  his  Thais 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  a  character  drawn  by  one  of 
his  imitators — ^Phronesium,  in  the  TructdetUtu — ^no  doubt 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  the  genus. 

Absolute  heartlessness,  unscrupulousness  and  impudent 
greed  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  courtesans 
in  the  third,  as  well  as  in  the  fourth,  century.  They 
value  a  man  merely  according  to  what  he  is  able  to 
give  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  TrucuUntus^  Dini- 
aidius,  more  than  two-thirds  ruined,  returns  from  a 
voyage,  and  knocks  at  the  door  of  his  former  mistress. 
He  18  received  by  the  servant  Astaphium,  and  she,  as  a 
worthy  mouthpiece  of  Phronesium,  tells  him  that,  in  her 
eyes  and  in  those  of  her  mistress  alike,  a  man  without 
money  no  longer  counts  for  anything.  It  is  only  after 
hearing  the  unhappy  Diniarchus  speak  of  a  house  and 
property  that  he  still  owns,  that  Astaphium  suddenly 
•oftens  and  declares  that,  after  aU,  his  former  love  cannot 
regard  him  as  a  stranger  and  that  she  invites  him  to 

>  Men.,  tr.  117.  •  Pkop.,  IV.  6,  iS  at  seq. 
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come  in.^  Cleareta  in  the  Asinaria^  Mousarion's  mother 
in  the  seventh  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  Myrtale  in  the  fifteenth, 
Petale  and  Philoumene  in  Alciphron  (IV,  9,  15)  counsel 
or  themselves  practise  the  same  shameless  greed.* 

Menander's  Thais  ^*  was  always  asking  for  something  ** ; ' 
Lysiteles,  in  the  Trinufntnus^  and  Diniarchus,  in  the 
TruaUenius^  well  know  that  lovers  of  a  pretty  woman 
must  expect  constant  demands  to  be  made  upon  them. 
Moreover,  his  mistress  is  not  the  only  one  to  pluck  an 
incautious  lover;  she  has  at  her  heels  a  whole  band 
of  allies,  servants  and  maids.  In  his  effort  to  entertain 
all  these  people,  the  lover  ruins  himself.  As  for  pre- 
texts for  asking  for  something,  they  are  never  lacking. 
Diniarchus  lays  down  the  following  as  a  rule  anaong 
courtesans :  **  If  you  have  not  yet  made  a  present,  a 
l^undred  requests  are  already  prepared.  It  is  either  a 
lost  jewel,  a  torn  cloak,  a  slave  girl  that  has  just  been 
bought,  a  bronze  or  silver  vase  or  a  chased  one,  or  a  Greek 
clothes-press,  or  some  other  object  that  the  lover  is 
obliged  to  present  to  his  girl.** 

Several  scenes  in  the  Trueuienlu9  serve  as  illustrations 
of  these  general  observations.  In  them  we  see  Phronesium 
busily  engaged  in  **  plucking  **  her  lovers.  One  request 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  another,  and  those  who  make 
the  presents  are  lucky  if  they  get  more  than  a  smile  and 
a  **  thank  you  **  in  return  for  them.  Diniarchus*  rival, 
the  soldier  Stratophanes,  presents  Phronesium  with  two 
Syrian  slaves  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  for  her  from 
his  conquests — two  deposed  princesses,  he  caUs  them. 
The  gift  meets  with  a  very  bad  reception.^  A  mantilla 
does  not  please  her  any  better.  Incense  from  ArabUt 
perfumes  brought  from  Pontus,  she  does  not  even  deign 
worthy  of  a  look,  or  of  a  word  of  thanks.*    Later  on 
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Stratophanes  appears  again,  purse  in  hand.  He  gives 
and  gives  again,  and  each  time  his  gift  elicits  the  same 
monotonous  refrain  from  the  lips  of  his  fair  one :  parum 
esL^  Even  when  the  gifts  are  for  the  moment  well 
received,  the  lover  must  not  expect  gratitude  to  last  long. 
Diniarchus  has  sent  the  supplies  for  a  superb  supper  and 
five  minae  of  silver.  Presently  he  arrives  in  person  and 
wishes  to  enter  Phronesium*s  house,  but  the  servant  stops 
him  and  explains  that  Phronesiiun  is  engaged  in  dismiss- 
ing another  admirer.*  As  soon  as  the  money  given  by 
Stratophanes  has  been  put  in  a  safe  place,  Phronesium 
turns  her  back  on  the  unfortunate  soldier  and  listens  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  young  rustic,  Strabax.  Stratophanes 
and  Strabax  engage  in  an  absurd  contest  of  extravagance, 
and  the  woman  for  whom  they  are  competing  ironically 
watches  them  vie  with  each  other  in  ruining  themselves.* 

To  complete  the  picture,  I  must  add  that  Phronesium — 
like  the  Thais  of  whom  Propertius  tells  us — appears  to 
be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  physical  advantages  or 
shortcomings  of  her  various  suitors.  She  just  as  readily 
permits  the  iU-favoured  and  dirty  Strabax  to  embrace 
her  as  Stratophanes  or  Diniarchus.^  Similarly  Myrtale, 
in  Ludan,  gives  herself  to  her  frightful  Bithynian  with- 
out showing  any  sign  of  disgust.^  Only  beginners,  like 
PhiBnna  in  the  third  Dialogue^  and  Mousarion  in  the 
seventh,  feel  an  aversion  to  ugly  men.  An  experienced 
woman  well  knows  that,  in  order  to  oftset  their  ugliness, 
they  pay  more  than  good-looking  jroung  fellows  do ;  *  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  interests  her. 

How  does  the  unfeeling,  cold  and  rapacious  courtesan 
secure  her  victims  T  Qiiefly  by  awakening  their  sensuous 
desire.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  endless  care  she 
takes  of  her  person  and  of  the  artifices  of  her  toilet  which 
some  poets  of  the  idori  have  maliciously  revealed,  of  the 
ointments  and  perfumes  which  she  uses  so  freely,  and  of 
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the  elegance  of  her  appointxnents.^  This  is  the  purpose 
of  her  skilful  dancing  and  playing ;  for  music,  says  Menan- 
der,  provokes  love,*  and  dancing  affords  a  chance  to  show 
a  pretty  leg  and  to  display  the  suppleness  of  a  fresh, 
young,  vigorous  body.  This  is  the  purpose  of  her  pro- 
vocative and  coquettish  ways.  Of  course,  a  well-behaved 
courtesan  does  not  throw  herself  into  men*s  arms,  but 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  brush  up  against  them,  or  to 
let  them  do  as  much  to  her.  Under  pretext  of  showing 
her  ring  or  of  looking  at  some  one  else's,  she  places  her 
hand  *  in  a  man*s  hand,  or  else  she  does  so  when  stepping 
upon  the  banqueting  couch  or  getting  down  from  it.^ 
With  her  foot  she  presses  the  foot  of  her  neighbours  at 
table,*  and  if  they  indiscreetly  slip  a  hand  under  her 
dress,  she  does  not  raise  the  sU^test  objection.*  When 
she  drinks  she  rather  likes  to  have  the  lips  of  her  male 
companions  placed  upon  the  traces  her  own  lips  have  left 
on  the  rim  of  the  cup.^  When  she  coughs  she  makes  a 
point  of  extending  her  rosy  tongue  a  little  more  than  she 
properly  should.*  Languorous  i^ances,  covert  promises, 
are  her  stock  in  trade.*  Menander*s  Thais  is  skilled  in 
the  art  of  persuasion,  the  more  so  because  she  is  beautiful.^ 
Naevius*  Tarentilla,  a  copy  of  a  Greek  model,  underrtands 
how  to  attract  several  aspirants  at  a  time.^  To  awaken 
the  desire  of  a  young  gallant,  and  then  to  hold  aloof  and 
put  him  off,  is  sometimes  a  good  way  to  make  his  passion 
more  ardent,  and  this  is  probably  what  the  woman  did 
after  whom  a  play  of  Menander*s  is  named  :  *Apim9§fdni. 
In  addition  to  her  sensual  allurements  the  courtesan 
has  jret  other  baits.    She  flatters  men's  vanity  either  by 
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feigning  a  love  for  them  which  she  does  not  feel,^  or  by 
pretending  that  she  discovers  and  admires  the  highest 
manly  qualities  in  them — courage,  strength,  pride.  We 
may  recall  the  extravagant  praise,  the  comedy  of  amorous 
transports,  by  which  Acroteleutium  and  her  maid  Milphi- 
dippa,  in  the  Miles  Glariosfis^  awaken  the  desire  of 
Pyrgopolinices.  True,  it  is  no  special  credit  to  them,  as 
Pyrgopolinices  is  a  fool,  suffering  from  excessive  lust. 

One  and  the  same  play  by  Plautus — a  copy  of  Men- 
ander — affords  us  two  seduction  scenes  of  a  livelier 
interest,  in  which  the  fine  Attic  spirit  of  the  original  may 
be  clearly  discerned.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Bacchides^ 
Pistoclerus  is  a  very  well-behaved  young  man.  In  order 
to  do  an  absent  friend,  Mnesilochus,  a  service,  he  enters 
into  relations  with  two  courtesans,  the  sisters  Bacchis, 
one  of  whom,  the  Samian  Bacchis,  had  met  Mnesilochus 
at  Ephesus,  and  is  loved  by  him.  She  has  just  arrived 
at  the  house  of  her  sister,  Bacchis  the  Athenian,  and 
there  awaits  her  lover.  But  before  giving  herself  to  him 
she  is  obliged  to  pay  a  forfeit  to  a  ferocious  soldier  to 
whom  she  had  plighted  herself  for  a  year.  The  soldier 
demands  inunediate  payment,  on  pain  of  returning  and 
taking  back  his  mistress,  by  force  if  need  be.  Bacchis 
the  Athenian  very  cleverly  uses  this  situation  to  get 
Pistoclerus  into  her  toils — 

**  My  sister  begs  me  to  find  somebody  who  will  protect 
her  against  this  soldier.  ...  I  implore  you,  be  her  pro- 
tector/* *  Of  course,  Pistoclerus  does  not  dare  to  refuse ; 
he  would  look  like  a  coward.  But  he  seems  to  be  inclined 
to  waylay  the  soldier  as  he  goes  by,  without  compromising 
himself  in  the  society  of  the  two  women.  That  does  not 
suit  Bacchis — 

**  It  is  better  for  this  matter  to  be  settled  in  our  house. 
Tou  can  wait  here  without  any  risk  until  he  comes. 
At  the  same  time  you  can  have  something  to  drink, 
and  when  you  have  drunk  I  shall  give  you  a  kiss.**  * 
Pistoclerus  objects  and  gives  vent  to  his  fears — 
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**Toiir  caresses  are  nothing  but  a  bait*  What  you 
suggest  to  me,  woman,  is,  I  think,  not  good  for  me.  I 
fear  your  enticements — ^you  are  a  cunning  creature/'^ 
And  the  worthy  Bacchis  says  by  way  of  reassuring  him — 

**  If  you  suddenly  wish  to  take  liberties  with  me»  I 
shall  stop  you  myself/*  *  She  thereupon  promptly  resorts 
to  an  appeal  to  the  young  man*s  courage,  to  the  devotion 
he  owes  to  his  friend.  Pistoderus  begins  to  lose  control 
over  himself.  He  still  makes  some  virtuous  rrmarfcs,  and 
tries  to  call  himself  back  to  the  right  path  by  picturing 
to  himself  the  effeminate  life  one  leads  with  women  like 
Bacchis.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  picture  he  paints  in- 
sjnres  him  with  more  desire  than  abhorrence.  Bacchis 
follows  up  her  advantage.  She  now  freely  enlarges  upon 
what  she  had  casually  said  :  *'  The  soldier  will  believe  that 
I  am  your  mistress.*' 

B.  ''  Pretend  that  you  k>ve  me.**  P.  ''  Shall  I  pretend 
just  for  fun  or  in  good  earnest  ?  **  B.  **  Come,  come. 
Let  us  get  to  business,  that  is  better.  When  the  soldier 
comet  you  must  embrace  me.**  P.  **  Why  must  I  do 
that  T  **  B.  **  He  must  see  you  doing  so.  I  know  what  I 
am  about.**  *  The  poor  youth  promptly  loses  his  balance 
and  a  voluptuous  vision  dazzles  him. 

**  If,  by  chance,**  he  asks  Bacchis,  **  there  were  to  be 
a  lunch,  a  drinking  bout  or  a  dinner  such  as  you  are 
accustomed  to  have  at  your  social  gatherings,  where 
should  I  be  seated?  **« 

Bacchis  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  show  all  her  cards — 

**  Next  to  me,  my  lovct  so  that  a  handsome  boy  may 
be  seated  next  to  a  handsome  girl.  In  our  house  this 
seat  is  always  vacant  for  you,  even  if  you  come 
unexpectedly.**  * 

Once  more  Pistoderus  holds  back;  he  refuses  to  take 
the  fair  enchantress  by  the  hand  and  to  follow  her  into 
the  house.  But  this  is  the  last  effort  of  his  will»  and 
Bacchis  aooii  overoomes  it.* 
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At  the  close  of  the  play  there  is  another  scene  of  seduc- 
tion.^ This  time  the  victims  are  two  old  men — ^Philo- 
xenus»  Pistoclerus*  father,  and  Nicobulus,  father  of 
Mnesilochus.  They  come  in  great  anger  to  make  an 
uproar  at  the  door  of  the  courtesans,  in  order  to  get 
their  sons  out  of  the  house.  The  two  sisters  appear  on 
the  balcony.  At  first  they  make  fun  of  the  old  men  and 
treat  them  like  superannuated  bucks.  But  presently,  in 
the  midst  of  their  raillery,  a  few  remarks  make  plain  their 
project  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  success  of  their  plot. 
Thus,  one  of  them  with  subtle  flattery  says  to  the  other 
with  the  air  of  an  expert — ^**  These  bucks  were  good 
in  their  day ;  **  and  shortly  afterwards  she  insinuates 
that  they  are  now  old  and  good  for  nothing.  This 
retrospective  praise  awakens  tempting  memories  of  his 
former  pranks  in  one  of  these  worthies,  Philoxenus. 
Their  scorn  annojrs  him  and  provokes  him  to  prove 
that,  notwithstanding  his  white  hair,  he  is  still  good  for 
something.  When  Uie  two  Bacchides  talk  in  a  whisper 
and  look  towards  him  out  of  the  comer  of  their  eyes, 
be  is  quickly  stirred  and  inflamed.  His  companion 
Ncobulus  holds  out  longer,  but  the  bad  example  affects 
him.  Thereupon  the  Athenian  Bacchis  increases  her 
alluring  promises,  which  include  an  offer  to  return  to  the 
old  man  one-half  of  the  money  that  has  been  extracted 
from  him.  To  these  promises  she  adds  remonstrances 
and  philosophical  remarks  on  the  shortness  of  life.  When 
Nicobulus  weakens  and  expresses  his  fear  of  giving  his 
son  and  his  slave  too  great  an  advantage  over  him,  Bacchis, 
who  has  her  own  notions  about  family  hierarchy,  reassures 
him  by  means  of  this  fine  declaration — 

**  Tell  me,  honey  of  my  heart,  even  if  that  happens,  he 
is  your  son.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  he  could  get 
the  money,  if  you  do  not  give  it  to  him?  '*  In  due  course 
Nicobohis  also  is  won  over. 

Once  they  have  captured  their  lovers,  they  must  keep 
them  and  divert  them.     Ilence  the  occasional  coolness 
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with  which  an  experienced  woman  meets  hot  dedie,  and 
the  niggardliness — as  Turpilius  calls  it  ^ — with  which  she 
surrendeiB  herself.  A  true  courtesan  cannot  allow  her 
lover  to  regard  himself  as  her  lord  and  master,  or,  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  sure  to  find  her  docile,  to  grow  slack  in 
his  attentions.*  She  constantly  invents  some  new  trick 
to  keep  him  at  her  mercy  without  worrying  about  the 
annoyance  or  the  sorrow  she  occasions  him.  The  heimne 
of  the  TruculetUus  pretends  to  have  had  a  son  by  Strato- 
phanes  while  he  was  away  campaigning,  and  says  she  was 
in  danger  of  losing  her  life  when  she  gave  him  birth.  She 
counts  on  this  son  to  enable  her  to  pluck  the  oflSoer,  and 
she— or  her  servant— calls  attention  to  his  resemblance 
to  his  pretended  father.  She  pleads  for  the  support  of 
the  child  by  recalling  the  suffering  it  has  caused  her,  and 
by  growing  tender  over  her  motherhood  and  her  fidelity.' 
Later  on  she  indulges  in  other  tactics.  In  order  to  annoy 
and  worry  Stratophanes,  she  graciously  receives,  in  his 
presence,  gifts  sent  by  Diniarchus.^  When  he  sees  this, 
the  soldier  cries  out :  **  What,  you  dared  to  say  that  you 
k>ved  another?  **  **  It  suited  me  to  do  so,**  Phxonesium 
coolly  replies.  Indeed,  to  provoke  jealousy  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  trick  of  the  courtesans  in  comedy.' 
Bacchis,  in  the  Heauion  Timaraumenoif  hopes  to  increase 
the  passion  of  one  of  her  suitors,  a  soldier,  by  refusing  to 
listen  to  his  entreaties  and  by  going  to  Clitipho;'  sub- 
sequently, when  the  money  promised  by  Clitipho  is  too 
slow  in  coming,  she  harps  upon  the  soldier.^ 

These  tricks  are,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  tricks  of 
attack.  For  her  defence,  the  courtesan  emptoys  other 
tricks.  If  she  wishes  to  evade  the  entreaties  of  a  youth 
whom  she  does  not  care  for,  an  opportune  headache 
suffices,'  or  else  some  vow  which  demands  temporary 
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chastity  offers  a  convenient  pretext,^  If  there  is  need  of 
disarming  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  lover  or  of  concealing 
the  breaking  of  a  contract,  she  is  never  at  a  loss  for  lies 
or  clever  precautions.  For  example,  she  will  wipe  her 
hands  after  having  touched  money  so  that  the  metal 
may  not  leave  an  incriminating  odour  on  the  skin;  or  a 
lover  who  has  been  surreptitiously  admitted  will,  if  need 
arises,  be  introduced  as  the  lover  of  a  friend.'  But  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  pardon  for  their 
infidelity  that  the  fair  ones  use  diplomacy.  When  Thais, 
in  the  Eunuchus^  wishes  to  induce  Phaedria  to  leave  the 
seat  next  to  her  vacant  for  the  soldier  Thraso,  she  counts 
on  the  yoimg  man's  kind  heart,  makes  him  pity  the  fate 
of  Pamphila,  and  stirs  his  sympathy  for  her  own  loneliness 
as  a  stranger  in  Athens,  who  has  so  much  need  to  make 
friends  by  rendering  a  service.' 

Phronesium,  in  the  Trucuienius^  does  not  ask  Diniarchus 
for  permission  to  prefer  his  rival;  indeed,  she  does  not 
seek  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  soldier  Stratophanes  is, 
for  the  time  being,  her  acknowledged  lover.  Far  from 
doing  so,  by  making  a  confidant  of  him  and  by  pretending 
that  she  is  concealing  nothing  from  him,  she  endeavours 
to  keep  the  young  man  under  her  thrall — and  succeeds. 
She  frankly  tells  him  of  the  deceit  she  is  practising  upon 
Stratophanes,  as  though  he  were  too  clear-sighted  to 
allow  himself  to  be  duped,  and  too  delicate  to  betray  a 
secret.  She  gives  him  to  understand  what  she  thinks  of 
the  vulgar  veteran  and  how  superior  he,  Diniarchus,  is  to 
such  a  dullard.  In  a  word,  she  treats  him  as  a  dear  and 
absolutely  devoted  friend,  but  with  a  shade  of  pity,  as 
though  she  regretted  that  he  is  no  longer  rich  enough  to 
remain  her  chief  victim.^ 

Grasping,  coquettish,  mendacious  and  profligate  in  her 
relations  with  men,  such  is  the  woman  who  has  made  love 
her  profession.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  comic  writers 
portrayed  her  as  full  of  spite  against  respectable  women, 
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full  of  slander  and  jealousy  against  other  courtesans,  her 
competitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  original  frag- 
ments and  Latin  imitations  are  practically  silent  on  tins 
topic.  But  in  Lucian  and  in  Aldphron  the  courtesans 
are  much  less  reserved.  Mjrrtion  in  the  former,  Leaena 
in  the  latter,  roimdiy  abuse  the  young  women  who  ate 
obliged  to  marry  their  lovers;^  Tryphaena  eloquently 
curses  Philemation  **  the  Sepulchre  " ;  *  the  Thais  of  the 
first  Dialogue  delights  in  enumerating  the  shortcomings  of 
Gorgona.  But  they  do  still  worse :  Thais  and  PyraDis  join 
Diphilus  and  Lysias  in  injuring  Philinna,  in  making  Ibessa* 
disconsolate ;  Glycera  has  taken  Habn>tonon*s  lover  away 
from  her,  and  Gorgona  subsequently  takes  him  away  from 
Glycera;*  Thais'  relations  to  Megara  are  stndned  on 
account  of  Strato,  and  Euxippe  tells  her  malicious  tales 
about  a  lover  who  has  deserted  her,  and  00  on.  I  believe 
that  these  spiteful  actions  and  these  quarrels  reflect,  on 
the  comic  stage,  the  rivalries  which  existed  among  the 
courtesans.  Two  comedies,  one  by  Antiphanes  and  the 
other  by  Nicostratus — ^perhaps  the  younger  Antiphanes 
and  the  second  Nicostratus — were  entitled  ^AmQ&oOf 
which  can  mean  The  Rival;  and  this  rival,  if  there  was 
a  rival,  doubUess  belonged  to  the  same  social  dass  as 
lAician*s  heroines. 

The  writers  of  the  tia  made,  then,  quite  a  detailed 
study  of  the  faults  of  the  courtesan.  To  one  point,  how* 
ever,  it  appears  that  they  shut  their  eyes— or  rather  their 
ears.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  anecdotes  iHiich  Athenaeos 
has  preserved  for  us,  such  women  in  Menander^s  time  were 
occasionally  very  fiee  in  their  speech.  Iliey  were  prone 
to  use  offensive  language,  and  such  jokes  as  they  made 
were  more  indecent  than  witty.  But  of  such  free  speech 
what  remains  to  us  of  comic  literature  affords  but  few 
examples.  Two  fragments  only  attribute  gross  or  vul* 
gariy  obscene  remarks  to  women.*    Habrotonon,  in  the 
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*EmxQi7towec9  discloses  to  the  audience — and  possibly  to 
Qnesimus — the  secrets  of  her  bedchamber,^  but  she  does 
so  without  any  evil  purpose  and  with  an  ingenuous 
simplicity  which  shows  close  observation  of  character  on 
the  part  of  the  poet.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Alciphron  found  the  models  for  his  sprightly  tales,  like 
those  in  Epistles^  IV,  18  and  14,  in  the  comic  writers.  In 
the  Latin  plays,  even  in  those  of  Plautus,  the  courtesans 
usually  observe  the  decencies  of  language. 

Moreover,  aU  of  them  are  not  equally  wicked. 
Athenaeus  tells  us  that  Philemon,  in  one  of  his  comedies, 
applies  the  epithet  X2V^^  ^  &  courtesan.*  He  adds  that 
Menander  strongly  protested,  c&c  oidefiidQ  oUatig  ^^or^g. 
But  this  was  a  sally,  the  expression  of  a  passing  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  poet  who  was  the  disgruntled 
lover  of  Glycera ;  and  subsequently  he  takes  a  less  severe 
view  of  the  matter.  The  comedies  of  Plautus  and  of 
Terence  prove  that  the  Greek  comic  writers  did  see  and 
did  portray  more  or  less  respectable  courtesans. 

We  may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  young  girls, 
daughters  of  good  families,  who  have  been  abandoned  or 
stolen  during  their  infancy  and  whom  chance  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  procuress  or  of  a  pander,  and  who 
are  against  their  will  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
courtesan  but  have  not  as  yet  practised  it.  Such  girls 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  real  courtesans.  But  apart  from 
these,  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  few  more  or  less  sympa- 
thetic types  of  women.  Gymnasium,  in  the  CiHeUaHa, 
who  has  no  pangs  whatsoever  about  the  baseness  of  her 
Ufe,  nevertheless  has  a  kind  heart.  She  appears  to  be 
honestly  grieved  by  seeing  Selenium  overwhelmed  by 
sorrow.  When  she  discovers  that  this  sorrow  is  occa- 
sioned by  love,  she  makes  an  effort  to  cure  it,  though  her 
arguments  are  such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  prostitute. 
Unskilled  in  the  art  of  consoling,  she  at  least  commiserates 
with  Selenium  and  agrees  to  do  her  the  service  for  which 
she  asks.    Philotis,  too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Heeyra, 
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is  deeply  moved  by  the  **  persecution  **  of  which  Bacchii 
has  been  the  victim.  In  a  fragment  of  Phoenicides  an 
iU-starred  courtesan  confides  in  a  certain  Pythias  who,  I 
believe,  is  her  friend.^ 

The  kindness  which  these  women  display  is  towards 
their  comrades.  Others  give  evidence  of  it  towards 
persons  who  are  utter  strangers  to  their  guild :  Bacchis, 
in  the  HeauUm  Timaraumenas,  towards  young  Antifdiila, 
whose  scrupulous  fidelity  she  admires;  Habiotonon,  in 
the  *EntxQhtoneg9  towards  a  poor  abandoned  baby,  whose 
attractiveness  has  moved  her;  Thais,  in  the  Euitmehiui^ 
towards  an  Athenian  family,  strangers  to  her,  who  had 
previously  lost  a  child;  Bacchis,  in  the  Hecyra,  towards 
the  parents  and  parents-in-law  of  her  former  lovers.  The 
behaviour  of  the  last  three  is  not  really  disinterested.  By 
making  an  effort  to  find  the  parents  of  the  abandoned 
child,  Habrotonon  hopes  to  secure  her  own  enfrandiise* 
ment.*  Thais  confesses  that  by  obliging  a  family  of 
good  position  she  hopes  to  find  protectors.'  The  worthy 
Laches  obliges  Bacchis  to  choose  betweai  war  and  peace.^ 
But  in  each  of  these  three  cases  personal  profit  is  only  a 
secondary  motive.  Habrotoncm  does  not  wait  until  she 
recognises  that  her  interest  and  that  of  the  infant  may  be 
identical  before  displaying  her  good  will.  Bacchis,  even 
before  Laches  has  named  his  terms,  appears  to  be  moved 
by  the  best  feeling — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  her  decent 
and  dignified  attitude  impresses  him,  and  when  her  visit 
to  Philumena  has  cleared  up  the  mystery  and  lecondied 
the  young  couple,  she  is  thoroughly  delighted.  One  may 
even  find  that,  carried  away  by  his  desire  for  novelet 
Apollodorus  went  too  far,  for  the  Bacchis  who  (in  lines 
888  and  following)  indulges  in  such  noble  expressions  can 
hardly  be  the  same  woman  whose  wiles  and  coquettish- 
ness  Parmeno  had  described  shortly  before.*  The  author 
of  the  Bunuekus  did  not  go  to  such  extremes  nor  indulge 
in  such  contradictions.    His  Thais,  fikewisct  is  anxious  to 
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be  thought  better  than  her  kind;  she  vrishes  to  have 
the  regard  of  Phaediia,  for  whom  she  feels  affection,  if 
not  love.  It  pains  her  to  think  that  he  could  doubt  her 
word  and  suspect  her  of  imposture.  But  these  fine  senti- 
ments are  only  touched  upon  cursorily ;  ^  the  poet  does 
not  insist  upon  them. 

Moreover,  the  via  recognised  that  a  true  passion  might 
sometimes  eidst  in  the  demi-monde.  Several  Latin 
comedies — the  MosteUaria^  the  Arinaria^  the  PaeudoLfU — 
bring  upon  the  stage  courtesans  who  are  really  in  love. 
Of  course,  I  realise  that  not  all  of  these  enamouii&d  women 
are  worthy  of  a  like  confidence.  One  may  suspect  some 
degree  of  self-interest  in  Phoenicium,  in  the  PseudoluSt 
for  this  young  woman  is  the  slave  of  a  pander,  and  her 
love  is  closely  connected  with  her  enfranchisement.  But 
Philematium,  in  the  MosteUaria^  has  already  been  freed, 
and  Philaenium,  in  the  Astnaria^  has  always  been  free. 
In  the  case  of  both  of  these  women,  their  love,  very  far 
from  being  of  any  advantage  to  them,  can  only  be  a 
hindrance  and  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  careers. 
Both  of  them  are  assailed  by  evil  thoughts  and  resist 
them.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  honourable 
exceptions  among  a  class  of  women  who  are  generally 
heartless.  In  Lucian*s  Dialogues  and  in  Alciphron*s 
EpistieSf  the  type  of  courtesans  who  are  in  love  is  quite 
freely  represented  :  Bacchis  in  the  latter,*  and  Myrtion, 
Mbusarion  and  loessa  in  the  former,*  are  touching  examples. 

Around  the  courtesan  there  assemble  various  other 
persons  on  whom  the  stamp— I  may  say  the  blight— of 
their  profession  is  deeply  impressed :  the  maid,  the 
procuress  and  the  pander. 

The  first  of  these,  as  we  see  her  in  the  Trueulentus^  in 
the  Mile$9  in  the  ninth  Dialogue  of  Ludan,  is,  as  it  were, 
a  reflection  of  her  mistress,  the  profligate  courtesan, 
wliose  sayings  she  repeats,  whose  vices  she  shares  and 
whose  evil  designs  she  subserves. 
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The  procuress  has  a  more  distinctly  marked  personality. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  tia  she  is  not — as  in  the  first  mimiamb 
of  Herondas — an  agent  for  debauch,  who,  at  the  request 
of  a  gallant,  tries  to  suborn  such  and  such  a  woman.  At 
least,  all  that  tends  to  make  us  see  her  in  this  lig^  is 
summed  up  in  a  title  that  is  conmion  to  a  play  by  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Carystus  and  to  one  by  Nicostratus — AtdficHoQ 
(which  may  mean  Temptress)^  and  in  fragment  878  of 
Ifenander.  Most  frequently  she  is  represented  either  as 
an  attendant  of  a  courtesan,  or  as  her  real  ^  or  supposed  * 
mother.  In  each  case  she  is  herself  a  superannuated 
courtesan,  a  courtesan  emerila.  We  also  hear  her  ex- 
pound  the  theory  of  her  trade  with  the  greatest  force  and 
skiU.  The  procuress  in  the  dHeUarla  says  that  one  must 
only  pretend  to  love,*  for  as  soon  as  one  really  loves  one 
puts  one's  lover  above  one's  own  interests.  If  a  woman 
wishes  to  retain  her  lovers  for  a  long  time,  adds  the  pro- 
curess in  the  Demiurgus^  she  must  always  be  niggardly 
of  her  favours.*  Above  all,  she  must  beware  of  remain- 
ing true  to  a  single  man.  Scapha,  in  the  MotteUaria^ 
found  out  how  foolish  it  was  to  do  so.*  The  right  thing 
to  do  is  not  to  let  jrour  heart  speak,  not  to  hesitate  to 
swear  a  false  oath,  and  to  exploit  every  one  you  meet. 
This  is  the  advice  Syra  gives  Philotis  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Heeyrafi  In  the  Asinaria^  Cleareta  goes  still  further* 
and  declares  that  this  method  must  be  pursued  with 
vivacity.^  All  these  fine  precepts,  the  procuress,  when 
she  is  a  servant,  a  friend,  or  even  a  kindly  dispoaed 
mother,  is  content  to  preach.  When  she  is  a  high-handed 
mother  who  proposes  to  live  on  her  daughter's  earnings, 
she  may  try  to  insist  on  their  being  put  into  practice.  Of 
this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Aiinaria. 

The  pander  appears  to  have  played  quite  a  considerable 
part  in  the  comedies  of  the  new  period.  Menander  him- 
self, Philemon,  Diphilus,  Apoilodorus  of  Carystus*  Boai- 
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dippus  and  several  of  the  writers  whom  Plautus  imitated 
have  in  turn  brought  him  upon  the  stage.  like  the 
procuress  he  is  an  enemy^  a  hindrance,  to  lovers ;  but  he 
does  not  waste  time  in  discussions.  There  is  no  instance 
where  the  women  under  his  charge  seek  to  soften  him  or 
thwart  him  with  their  preferences  or  antipathies.  For 
them,  as  for  all  of  his  slaves,  he  is  the  master,  a  relentless 
master  who  is  always  ready  with  a  threat,  if  he  does  not 
actually  hold  the  whip  in  his  hand.^  The  luxury  with 
which  he  surrounds  the  women  whom  he  exploits,  the 
careful  education  he  gives  some  of  them,  are  certainly  no 
proof  of  his  being  well  disposed  towards  them;  they  are 
the  devices  of  the  speculator,  and  represent  investments 
that  bring  a  heavy  return.  Towards  amorous  young  men 
he  behaves  like  a  merchant  who  wishes  to  sell  his  wares 
at  the  highest  price.  To  increase  the  price,  he  heightens 
the  passion  of  his  client,  either  by  letting  him  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  the  woman  he  loves,  or  by  keeping 
him  in  doubt,  or  by  making  him  compete  with  another 
would-be  purchaser.  If  the  young  man  is  short  of  money, 
the  pander  has  no  further  use  for  him.  He  meets  the 
most  pathetic  appeals  with  silence,  or  else  he  answers 
them  sarcastically ;  *  **  no  money,  no  woman,**  such,  in  a 
word,  is  the  rule  he  follows.  This  is  natural  enough, 
because  he  is  in  business.  But  he  does  not  only  lack 
kindness  of  heart;  his  passion  for  money  is  so  great  that 
it  kills  even  his  honesty  as  a  business  man.  With  a  light 
heart  he  breaks  his  most  solemn  promises  if  he  sees  the 
subtest  advantage  in  doing  so.  To  promise  a  courtesan 
to  one  of  her  lovers  at  an  agreed  price  pajrable  on  a  certain 
day,  and  then  to  sell  her  to  another  w1k>  appears  sooner 
and  with  a  fuUer  purse — that  is  one  of  his  daily  perform- 
ances. In  the  Phormio.  Doric  expresses  himself  very 
clearly  on  this  subject.'  Everybody  regards  the  pander 
as  an  object  of  hatoed  and  contempt.  Something  excep- 
tional must  happen  before  a  respectable  man  "mho  has 
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passed  the  age  of  wild  pranks  leceives  him  at  his  taUe, 
as  Daemones  does  in  tiie  Budens.  And  no  doubt  few 
solid  married  citizens  and  fathers  of  a  family  would  agree 
to  associate  with  him»  as  Simo  does  in  the  PseudohUf 
and  to  ask  a  service  or  to  render  him  one,  if  need  be. 
Respectable  people  turn  their  backs  upon  him  in  disgust. 
Fools  are  obliged  to  win  his  favour,  though  they  make  up 
for  that  constraint  as  soon  as  they  can,  by  heaping 
insults  upon  him,  or  even  by  thrashing'  him.  But  he  re- 
mains indifferent  to  disgrace.  He  calmly  accepts  the  most 
offensive  epithets ;  ^  he  even  saves  his  enemies  the  trouble 
of  hurling  them  at  him,  and  calmly  applies  them  to  him- 
self in  advance.*  He  consoles  himself  for  all  insults  by 
fingering  his  money,  and  if  he  occasionally  threatens  to 
bring  a  suit  against  those  who  insult  him,*  it  is  not  with 
the  object  of  vindicating  his  honour,  but  with  a  view  to 
securing  satisfaction  in  money. 

Courtesan,  procuress  and  pander  constitute  a  group  of 
professional  types  in  whose  character  the  odious  side 
predominate.  In  the  soldier  we  reach  a  second  group 
of  persons  who  are  primarily  comic 

Li  his  AUaum^  Ribbeck  has  made  a  list  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  plays  in  which  a  soldier  appears.^  It  is  a  kmg 
Hst,  and  in  it  the  works  belonging  to  the  new  period,  and 
especially  those  of  Menander,  abound. 

Life  in  camp  gave  the  soldier  whom  the  comic  writers 
portray  a  vulgarity  that  makes  him  very  disagreeable. 
^  There  can  be  no  sudi  thing  as  a  weU4>ehaved  (m/if^) 
soldier,^  says  Menander,  *^  even  it  a  god  were  to  moukl 
him.**  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  Heeyra^  Philotis  cannot 
get  over  her  joy  at  having  broken  off  rdations  with  her 
soldier,  mtltfr  inkumam$nmo*^  The  soklier  in  the  Eumu€km$ 
is  distinguished  by  his  lack  of  tact.^    In  Ludan's  thirteenth 
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Dialogue^  Leontichus  thinks  he  can  overcome  Hymnis' 
repugnance  by  promising  her  double  pay.  Besides  being 
clumsy  of  speech,  the  soldier  is  brutal  and  readily  grows 
aggressive.  In  the  IleQixeiQOfihfiy  Polemo,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  ill-treats  Glycera  and  cuts  off  her  hair;  sub- 
sequently he  wishes  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  house 
in  which  she  has  taken  refuge.  Thraso,  in  the  Eunuchus^ 
throws  Chremes  bodily  out  of  the  house ;  ^  in  a  scene  copied 
from  the  K6Xai^  he  comes  at  the  head  of  a  mob  to  attack 
Thais*  house.*  In  the  Bacchides^  Cleomachus  threatens  to 
carry  off  his  mistress,  if  she  refuses  to  accompany  him  or 
to  pay  him  a  forfeit.*  Stratophanes,  in  the  Trueulenlus, 
draws  his  sword  against  Diniarchus*  emissary,  the  peaceable 
Cyamus.^ 

A  further  striking  characteristic  of  the  stage  soldier  is 
his  stupidity,  his  lack  of  initiative.  The  writers  of  comedy 
had  well  observed  how  much  of  his  individuality  a  man 
loses  through  the  constraint  of  military  discipline  and  the 
habit  of  unreasoning  obedience.  One  of  Philemon's  char- 
acters says  that  the  soldier  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
man,  and  calls  him  a  victim  fattened  for  slaughter  when 
the  proper  time  comes.*  In  a  fragment  of  Apollodorus 
the  words  avQaxulnfig  and  H^SOego^sre  used  to  convey 
opposite  meanings.*  More  skilled  in  fighting  than  in 
thinking,  the  soldier  allows  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child, 
often  into  a  trap,  by  any  of  his  companions.  Thraso  can- 
not undertake  anytiiing  without  the  help  of  his  parasite. 
Pygopolinioes  eagerly  and  gratefully  accepts  the  perfidious 
advice  of  his  slave. 

But  above  all  else,  the  soldier  is  a  braggart.  Mild 
glario9U9—tim  title  of  one  of  Plautus*  plays  conveys  the 
essence  of  the  type.  Moreover,  his  boasting  takes  very 
many  different  forms.  First  and  foremost  he  loves  to  tell 
extraordinary  tales  of  the  distant  lands  which  he  claims 
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to  have  traversed*  Antamoenides,  in  the  PoenuJus^  pre- 
tends that  he  has  seen  flying  men.^  Any  traveller  can 
indulge  in  such  lies,  but  tiie  soldier  is  not  satisfied  with 
them.  As  we  might  expect,  he  is,  above  all,  anxious  to 
have  people  admire  his  courage  and  his  strength,  and  so 
he  tells  endless  tales  of  pretended  prowess.  He  enumerates 
the  generals  under  whom  he  has  served,*  displays  his 
wounds  and  recalls  where  he  got  them; '  he  either  tells 
or  gets  one  of  his  comrades  to  tell  how  many  of  the  enemy 
he  has  massacred,  how  many  tribes  he  has  subjugated.^ 
These  soldier  tales,  sometimes  embellished  with  most  pre- 
posterous conceits,  must  have  been  very  frequent,  at  a 
certain  period,*  in  the  works  of  the  via,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Plautus  follows  his  Greek  modeb  in  two  passages,* 
in  which  he  points  out  and  condemns  their  too  frequent 
occurrence.  But  the  soldier  is  not  satisfied  with  strictly 
military  bluster.  A  doughty  warrior,  rival  of  the  gods 
in  battle,  he  also  claims  to  be  a  valiant  boon  companion. 
In  the  K6iaS^  Bias  boasts  that,  in  Cappadoda,  he  thrice 
emptied  a  vessel  containing  ten  measures  of  wine,  and  is 
delighted  when  his  parasite  declares :  *^  Tou  are  a  mightier 
toper  than  Alexander.**  ^  Next  to  bodfly  prowess  comet 
wealth.  Rare  are  the  soldiers  who,  Iflce  a  person  in 
Menander*s  /Zo^axarafii^,  admit  that  they  have  not 
made  a  fortune.*  The  majority,  if  we  may  trust  their 
words,  have  come  home  from  their  campaigns  and  their 
journeys  into  strange  lands,  laden  with  gold.  In  the 
Zixwumo^t  ^  soldier  who  shows  off  his  newly  gained 
wealth  gets  a  pretty  lively  rebuff.*  Polemo,  in  Ludan, 
like  Pyrgopolinices,^  measures  his  gold  by  the  bushd,  he 
walks  about  in  purple  dothes,  and  his  slave  Parmeno 
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wears  a  ring  glistening  with  precious  stones.^  In  Phile- 
mon's BafivXtayioQ  another  of  these  heroes  promises  his 
girl  that  he  will  make  her  as  rich  as  Pythonice,  the 
mistress  of  Harpalus.*  In  fact,  when  the  soldier  really 
has  money,  he  is  generous,  as  is  shown  by  the  attitude 
of  Pyrgopolinices  toward  Philocomasium  at  the  moment 
when  he  dismisses  her.'  But  very  often  the  soldier's 
wealth  is  as  unreal  as  his  exploits.^ 

The  soldiers  appear  to  have  indulged  in  yet  another 
form  of  vainglory :  they  bragged  of  their  social  standing. 
According  to  Thraso,  the  king  could  not  get  along  without 
his  society;  *  whilst  Pyrgopolinices  gives  us  to  understand 
that  he  is  one  of  Seleucus'  intimates.*  And  finally,  the 
soldier  wishes  to  be  successful  with  women,  or  at  least 
to  be  thought  so.  A  sure  way  to  please  Bias  is  to  name 
the  most  notorious  courtesans  of  the  day  as  among  his 
conquests.^  Stratophanes,  in  the  TrueultfUus^  is  indig- 
nant at  the  mere  thought  that  a  woman  might  prefer  ^^  a 
curly-headed  youngster  who  lives  in  safety  and  beats  the 
tambourine,"*  to  himself,  the  man  of  arms.  As  for 
Pyrgopolinices,  he  does  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
every  woman  dotes  on  him.*  This  fatuous  desire  to 
appear  a  Lothario  is  the  last  professional  characteristic 
feature  of  the  soldier  which  deserves  our  attention,  although 
Menander  has  endowed  his  Bias  (Thraso  in  the  Eunuchtu) 
with  one  further  absurd  trait :  the  claim  to  being  a  wit.^* 
But  this  absurdity  is  only  casually  associated  with  the 
military  profestioii« 

After  the  soldier  come  several  characters  which,  though 
they  belong  to  quite  a  different  social  class,  have,  in 
common  with  him,  a  decided  tendency  to  be  boastful : 
the  cook,  the  physician,  the  phflosopher,  the  soothsayer 
or  sorcerer,  and  the  begging  priest. 

>  Dial.  Met..  DL  1-S.       •  Pliilom.,  tr.  16.      •  If  Oi^  9SS,  llOi-lSOS. 
«  Phoenie.,  it.  iOi  cf.  Nieottffttlus,  tr.  7;  HippMohos,  fr.  1. 
•  Eun,^  397  et  toq.  *  MiU§^  7ft  et  seq.,  947  et  mq. 

V  MflD.,fr.  SM.       •  2Viie., 60^-610.      •  if Ott, 68 ^i stq.,  1040 ei toq. 
»•  Men.,  fr.  S07 1  Mmn^  414  •!  toq.,  422  ei  toq. 
U 
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The  cook  does  not  play  much  of  a  part  in  Latin  comedy. 
In  Terence  he  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  in  only  one 
play  by  Plautus,  the  Pseudolus^  is  any  lengthy  development 
given  to  his  rdle.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Atdularia^  the  Carina^ 
the  CurcuUo^  the  Menaechmi  and  the  Mereator^  he  comes 
on  the  stage  only  casuaUy.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  via^  taken  as  a  whole,  his  appearance  was  far  from 
rare,  and  the  greatest  of  the  comic  writers— excepting, 
perhaps,  Apollodorus  of  Carystus  —  took  a  delight  in 
introducing  him  into  their  plays.  A  rhetoridan  mentions 
the  fidyBtgoi  among  the  customary  characters  of  Menander,^ 
and  we  know  that  cooks  do  appear  in  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  of  that  poet's  works.  Their  presence  in  Philemon, 
Diphilus,  Posidippus  is  proved  by  a  relatively  large  number 
of  fragments.  And  finally,  in  the  fragments  of  many  of 
the  minor  poets,  which  Kock  has  assembled  in  Volume  HI 
of  the  FragmetUa^  passages  belonging  to  the  rOle  of  cooks 
are  quite  frequent. 

*AlaCai^uc6f  ioii  n&i^  xd  t&p  /Actyilgayp  9OJ09,  sajrs  Athe- 
naeus.*  The  vanity  of  the  culinary  artist  affords  the 
comic  writers  an  inexhaustible  theme.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  vanity  of  a  simple  cordon  bleu.^  Elsewhere  the  cook, 
who,  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run  feds  the  need  of  making 
a  greater  impression,  has  pretensions  of  a  loftier  kind. 
His  horizon  expands,  he  gets  away  from  his  oven,  and 
instead  of  singing  the  praises  of  his  dishes,  shows  an  ever 
growing  inclination  to  philosophise  about  cooking.  He 
gives  himsdf  the  airs  of  a  subtle  psychologist,  boasting  that 
he  knows  how  to  adapt  his  dishes  to  the  age,  to  the  nation- 
ality, to  the  social  standing  and  even  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  clients;*  or  else  he  claims  that  the  culinary  art  is 
a  compendium  of  all  human  knowledge.*    In  vain  do  those 

>  Hvmof ..  p.  SSS.  17  8p.  -  Man*,  fr.  MS.  •  Alh.,  p.  tSO  B. 

•  Philem.,  fr.  SO,  7S;   AWnt.  fr.  110;   Diooyaiai.  fr.  1{   VhooK^mMm. 
fr.  S|  Hafwippua,  fr.  1 1  Bnpliroii,  fr.  11 ;  Arehadkoa,  fr.  S. 

•  Um,.  fr.  4SS|  Diph.,  fr.  17,  IS;  Dtajahia,  fr.  t;  Annwipiw,  fir.  I  • 
Foaid..  fr.  16;  Nmt/wkm.  Aritim,  fr.  IL 

•  Soaipaima.  fr.  li   Niaomaolraa,  fr.  1;   Poaid.,  fr.  S7| 
fr.  S;  Damatriua,  fr.  1|  Buplifua,  tr.  U;  Atbatiioii,  fr.  1. 
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whom  he  wearies  with  his  dissertations  seek  to  silence 
him;  once  started,  he  talks  and  talks  and  talks,  and 
nothing  in  the  world  can  stop  him.  It  is  a  sight  to  see 
the  solemn  airs  with  which  he  comes  upon  the  scene  of 
his  activities !  ^  It  is  amusing  to  hear  him  inquiring  in 
language  which  is  occasionally  interlarded  with  poetic 
terms,  about  the  number  of  guests,  the  plates  to  be  set, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  places,'  and  complaining  that 
he  has  not  all  the  facilities  that  he  requires.*  Above  all, 
it  is  amusing  to  hear  him  give  his  instructions :  the  brevity 
of  his  commands  to  his  scullions  is  that  of  a  true  chef;  ^ 
no  priest  could  be  more  solemn  than  he  when  offering  a 
sacrifice.*  Is  he  not  himself  somewhat  of  a  priest?  Our 
friend,  the  cook,  would  like  to  have  people  think  so,  and 
he  concludes  that  this  similarity  of  function  ought  to  make 
his  person  inviolable.* 

Charlatanism  is  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  cook 
on  the  stage.  But  we  have  still  to  complete  his  picture. 
Provider  of  fine  entertainments  which  are  frequently  given 
in  secret,  witness  of  forbidden  love-episodes,  the  cook 
generally  displays  an  insolent  familiarity  towards  the 
gallants  who  engage  him,  and  if  he  occasionally  sees  them 
caught  in  the  act,  he  is  greatly  amused  at  their  plight.^ 
His  profession  opens  many  doors  to  him,  and  he  delights 
in  gossiping  with  the  servants,*  seeks  to  discover  family 
secrets,*  and,  when  occasion  offers,  lays  pilfering  hands  on 
everything  that  he  finds.  In  Plautus,  people  are  always 
on  their  guard  against  his  thieving  ways,  and  not  without 
good  cause.  In  a  fragment  of  Euphron  a  cook  boasts 
that,  following  the  example  of  the  seven  great  masters 
who  are,  as  it  were,  the  seven  wise  men  of  the  kitchen, 

^  PoMd.,  fr.  26. 

•  Alexis,  fr.  173;  Man.,  ImttU.  71  eiteq.;  fr.  618;  Susto,  fr.  1. 

•  Alexis,  fr.  174. 

*  Man.,  fr.  20S;  Damozeiini,  fr.  S;  Anazippua,  fr.  6. 

•  Man.,  fr.  292.  •  Athenion,  f r.  1 ;  lien.,  fr.  ISO. 

*  Mtrc,^  763  et  toq.  *  AvL^  294  et  eeq. 

*  For  inefnce,  wX  the  begiimins  of  th«  'Evirfcvtrrtt.    Cf.  Tbemlitaiie, 
OfQi.,  XXL  p.  262  C  (-  fr.  Mieq>.,  112). 
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he  too  has  invented  something — he  has  invented  the  art 
of  stealing.^  In  another  fragment  of  the  same  poet's 
works  a  cook  teaches  his  pupil  the  principles  of  that  art ; 
he  even  gives  evidence  of  a  comparative  dehcacy  of  feel- 
ing— ^he  says  one  must  not  steal  from  those  who  pay  well, 
but  only  from  those  who  are  stingy.' 

The  physician  is  dealt  with  in  a  few  fragments.'  The 
comic  writers  insinuate  that  the  credulity  of  his  patients 
constitutes  about  the  whole  of  his  science.  Do  they  not 
imagine  that  they  are  relieved  as  soon  as  they  see  him?  ^ 
Does  not  the  simplest  medicine,  if  given  under  a  high- 
sounding  or  especially  under  an  exotic  name,  appear  to 
them  to  be  something  wonderful  ?  '  The  physician  profits 
by  this  state  of  mind.  In  order  to  increase  his  importance 
he  exaggerates  the  seriousness  of  every  evil  that  he  is 
called  upon  to  cure ;  of  a  trivial  illness  he  says,  *^  This  is 
serious  ** ;  of  a  serious  sickness,  ^*  This  is  terrible.** ' 
Following  the  example  of  several  poets  of  the  /dofi^  Phile- 
mon wrote  a  play  called  'largdg;  what  remains  of  it  is 
not  interesting.  This  is  also  true  of  the  'AaxXrpsioxleiiijg 
by  Alexis,  in  which  the  hero  must  have  been  a  physician, 
or  else  a  man  who  was  infatuated  with  medical  scienoe; 
and  of  Plautus'  Parasitus  medicos^  in  which  a  parasite 
doubtless  played  the  part  of  an  Aesculapius  and  travestied 
his  prototypes.  Apart  from  the  Menaedimi"wt  only  hear 
a  physician  speak  in  two  very  short  fragments,  one  by 
Alexis  and  the  other  by  Diphilus.  In  Diphilus  he  promises 
the  prompt  recovery— or  the  death  1 — of  his  patient.*  In 
Alexis  he  boasts  of  the  difficulty  of  a  cure  that  he  has 
undertaken.'  These  fragments  give  us  glimpses  of  men 
of  the  same  type  as  their  colleagues  in  the  Menaedimi — 
that  is  to  say,  perfect  charlatans.' 

the  physicians,  the  philosophers  were  reproached 


1  Euphron,  fr.  1.  ■  i&ti.»  it.  10. 

•  Philem.,  fr.  76,  1S4|  Phikm.  \hm  yonnger.  fr.  2-3;  Ir.  wdm^.  466. 
«  Philein.,  fr.  108.  *  AJex»»  fr.  142. 

•  MeQ..  f r.  407.  *  Diph..  fr.  98. 

•  Alexis,  fr.  112  (fran  Um  JL^mnm.  alio  called  the  ♦o^^mMribUit.) 

•  Mtnatch.,  882  •ttoq. 
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by  the  New  Comedy  for  their  theatrical  maimers  and  their 
pompous  talk.    They  raise  their  eyebrows,^  and  wear  long 
beards ;  *  they  do  not  dress  like  ordinary  mortals ;  '  they 
discourse  endlessly  about  the  supreme  good ;  ^  they  affect 
austerity,  contempt  for  wealth  and  every  pleasure,  and 
pretend  that  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  search- 
ing for  wisdom ;  *  all  of  which  does  not  keep  them  from 
drinking  hard  or  from  being  quick  to  recognise  the  best 
bits  at  dinner.*    Their  wisdom  is  limited  to  their  talk.' 
In  a  fragment  of  Anaxippus  a  cook  denounces   their 
gluttony.*    One  of  Baton's  characters,  who  makes  a  very 
vigorous  attack  on  so-called  Platonic  love,*  may  possibly 
have  accused  them  of  yet  other  vices.    I  do  not  think 
it  improbable  that  in  certain  comedies — as  is  the  case  in 
the  tenth  Dialogue  of  Lucian  and  in  several  of  Alciphron's 
Epistits  ^* — there  were  represented  philosophers  who  gave 
young  men  wrong  ideas  and  corrupted  their  morak.    One 
of  Alexis*   dramatis  personae  enthusiastically  praises  a 
famous  decree  of  Sophocles  which  expelled  philosophers 
from  Attica.    This  enemy  of  philosophy  is,  I  believe,  a 
father  of  a  family  who  has  had  some  sad  experience 
similar  to  that  of  Strepsiades.    At  all  events  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  audience  occasionally  taw  philo- 
sophers upon  the  stage.    One  of  Philemon's  plays  bore 
the  title  OiXdatHpoi.    Fragment  1  of  Theognetus  is  aimed 
directly  at  a  disciple  of  the  Portico.    We  possess  a  frag- 
ment of  a  play  by  Posidippus,  entitled  iferaqpc^^ievof, 
which  reads  as  foUows :   **  So  much  so  that  in  ten  days 
time  he  will  wear  a  more  sober  air  than  Zeno.*'  ^^    Mtxa- 
^pe^fiepoi  may  mean — Those  who  dumge  their  Ofrimon  or 
Iheir  manner  of  living.     I   can   readily   conceive   that 

^  Baton,  fr.  5.  i  PhoenieidM,  fr.  4. 

•  Ibid.,  fr.  4 ;  Philamon.  fr.  146. 

^  Philemon,  fr.  71;    Theognetus,  fr.   1;    Demozenue,  fr.   1;    Baton, 
fr.  I.  6,  6. 

*  Phflemon,  fr.  S5;  Baton,  fr.  2;  Phoenkidee.  fr.  4;  Theoi^Mtoe,  fr.  1; 
TurptliiM,  Lindia,  fr.  IV. 

•  Baton,  fr.  6.  *  AnaxipinM,  fr.  4.  •  Ibid.,  fr.  I.  SS-40. 

*  Baton,  fr.  7.         «•  Ale,  XL  11,  S8;  HI.  2S.        ^^  PoakL,  fr.  1ft. 
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Posidippus  introduced  a  Stoic  teacher  who  boasted,  like 
Aristaenetus  in  the  tenth  Dialogue^  that  he  was  bringing 
a  young  voluptuary  back  to  the  path  of  virtue. 

Of  the  soothsayers,  sorcerers,  and  mendicant  priests  of 
either  sex  we  know  next  to  nothing.  They  supplied 
several  comedies  with  titles  :  ^  the  'AyiigniQ  by  Philemon, 
the  MrpKiY^gtriQ  and  the  'Hqbui  by  Menander — and  to 
these  I  may  a4dd  the  Beoipogov/iini.  They  are  mentioned 
in  two  other  plays  by  Menander,  the  Htlox^K  A&d  the 
UaMop.  They  were  seen  at  work  in  the  ^snxUi},  the 
comedy  by  Diphilus  to  which  fragment  126  belongs.  Some 
fragments  of  the  middle  period  represent  them  as  practis- 
ing medicine  *  and,  above  all,  as  indulging  in  boasting.* 
I  presume  that  they  remained  unchanged  in  the  via. 

A  third  group  of  characters — and  a  far  more  homo- 
geneous one  in  point  of  their  professions — are  the  men  of 
affairs:  bankers,  usurers  and  merchants.  Possibly  these 
persons  occurred  quite  frequently  in  the  comedies  taken 
as  a  ndiole.*  To-day  a  few  scenes  in  Plautus  are  our  only 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and  they  do 
not  suggest  a  minute  study  of  character.  The  usurer  in 
the  Epidieui  hardly  opens  his  mouth.*  The  usurer  in  the 
MoiieUaria  and  the  banker  Lyco,  in  the  CweuUOf  both 
comj^n  about  hard  times,*  but  this  is  always  and  every- 
where a  pet  habit  of  business  men.  The  banker  is  careful 
and  formal  about  the  execution  of  a  contract,  and  the 
usurer  is  obstinate  in  his  claims.  These  two  figures  are 
only  sketched  very  summarily.  The  character  of  the 
donkey-seller  in  the  Aiinaria  is,  to  my  mind,  more  care* 
fully  drawn.^  He  too  is  obstinate  and  suspicious,  but  in 
addition  to  these  characteristics  he  possesses  a  third  which 


>  Cm  of  Alezk'  pUji,  of  onotrUtii  daU,  wm  «iUiM  tUiTta, 


•  Antipbaaw,  f  r.  164.  •  AaBMrnndMrn.  it.  40. 

*  PhikoMO  Mid    DiphahM   mtth  wvoto   ab  ^E^mtmn 
Eudaxm  oneh  wrou  %  W«<«Ay 1 1  and  AlMds  *  Tteirrit. 

'^4n^»691ei«K|.  •  C«r«^  S71«4Mq;  Af^il..  ftSsltoq. 
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is  no  less  proper  for  a  merchant  and  which  is  brought 
out  in  an  amusing  way — ^imperturbability.  Not  that  our 
donkey-seller  remains  indifferent  to  the  impertinence  of  the 
two  slaves  who  are  addressing  him — ^he  seems  to  be  more 
surprised  at  them  than  offended — ^but  the  verbose  argu- 
ments with  which  they  try  to  confound  him,  the  assur- 
ances of  good  faithy  the  appeals  to  his  sense  of  fairness, 
all  fail  to  move  him.  Without  saying  a  word  he  waits 
until  the  babblers  cease  talking,  or  else,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  he  replies  in  a  few  words  that  do  not  conunit 
him — a  fortasse,  a  sceptical  and  indifferent  haud  negassim. 
He  shows  himself  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  the  haggling 
of  trade  and  does  not  attach  any  importance  to  it. 

After  this  third  group  of  professional  persons  little 
remains  to  be  pointed  out.  Lydus,  in  the  Bacchides^  is 
an  amusing  pedagogue.  The  ferule  is  his  passion;  he 
regrets  the  good  old  times  when,  as  he  says,  men  remained 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  an  usher  imtil  they  were  well 
advanced  in  years.  That  his  pupil  has  grown  up,  that 
he  is  becoming  emancipated,  that  he  simply  calls  him 
*^  Lydus  **  and  no  longer  ^*  pedagogue,"  is  more  than  his 
small  routine  brain  can  understand  and  tolerate.  Accus- 
tomed to  lecture  boys,  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
drop  the  tone  of  reprimand,  even  when  he  speaks  to 
Philoxenus.  He  loves  to  be  emphatic  and,  like  many 
other  slaves  in  comedy  who  held  the  same  office,  he  em- 
bellishes his  dissertations  with  allusions  to  mythology. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Cvutvlio  there  appears  a  duenna 
who  is  a  drunkard.  An  equally  bibulous  midwife  comes 
casually  upon  the  scene  in  the  Andria — where,  by  the 
way,  she  behaves  very  properly.  Her  counterpart  in  the 
IleQivOla  must  have  been  freer  in  her  conduct.^  Among 
the  characters  in  Menander's  WevdfiQax).flg  there  was  a 
nurse  who  was  also  addicted  to  wine ; '  among  those  of 
the  *AQ^q>6QOQ  there  was  possibly  another  nurse  whose 
tongue  never  stopped  wagging;'  a  retired  nurse  who  is 

a  Moo.,  fr.  307.  >  i&ttf.,  Ir.  611.  •  Ibid.,  fr.  S6. 
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garrulous  and  fond  of  drink  appears  in  the  ZofUa.^  In 
Uie  Rudens  there  were  fishermen;  and  fishermen  also 
played  a  part  in  the  ^AXuIq^  the  KoQxrfiinoQf  and  else- 
where in  Menander.*  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  special  characteristics. 

Finally,  a  certain  number  of  comedies,  besides  those 
with  which  I  have  already  dealt,  bore  as  their  title  the 
name  of  a  profession;  but  we  cannot  draw  any  more 
trustworthy  conclusions  from  titles  of  this  kind  than  we 
could  from  those  which  were  based  on  the  name  of  a  race* 
Both  these  kinds  of  titles  were,  by  the  way,  less  frequent 
in  the  age  of  New  Comedy  than  they  had  been  previously. 

§4 

Slaves 

The  comic  writers  of  the  new  period  brought  a  whole 
host  of  slaves  upon  the  stage.  First,  there  are  pedagogues, 
active  or  retired,  trustworthy  men  to  whom  the  master 
confides  the  duty  of  looking  after  his  son,  of  helping  him 
in  his  travels  or  his  business,  and  of  kerping  him  <m  the 
narrow  path  of  virtue  ^pdien  he  himself  is  away  from  home. 
Then  there  are  the  old  servants  acquainted  with  the  secrets 
and  the  worries  of  the  family,  old  serving-maids  who 
have  brought  up  their  mistress ;  and,  not  to  mention  the 
courtesans  who  are  slaves,  there  are  the  abigaib  and 
the  duennas  and  the  major-domos  or  heads  of  the  bouse* 
hold.  These  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  slaves,  as 
it  were.  By  their  side  we  find  lackeys  who  aooompany 
the  young  men  on  their  amorous  exploits  and  wait  for 
them  as  they  come  from  their  festive  gatherings ;  military 
servants,  farmers  and  field  labourers,  servants  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  household  work,  little  urchins  who  run 
on  errands,  or  guards  who  at  a  signal  from  their  master 
lay  hands  on  a  guilty  comrade,  bind  him  and  diag  him 
off  to  prison,  etc.    We  have  already  met  with  some  of 


UfL.  21  •!  Mq.,  S7-SS.  •  Mmi.,  fr.  tr.0.  717,  Sil. 
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these  persons  whose  occupation  stamps  them  with  the 
characteristic  mark  of  their  profession,  but  the  majority 
have  not  been  included  in  my  analyses  hitherto,  and  even 
those  who  were  included  have  merely  been  touched  upon 
casually.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  how  the  New 
Comedy  depicted  the  mentality  of  the  slave  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so,  between  the  study 
of  the  characters  who  represent  various  social  classes  and 
that  of  the  family  types. 

One  of  the  most  common  characteristics  of  the  slaves 
in  comedy,  and  the  one  that  strikes  us  at  once,  is  their 
cunning,  their  rascality.  In  this  respect  the  Getas  and 
the  Davuses  enjoyed  a  well-established  reputation.^ 
Fathers  of  families,  their  usual  victims,  mistrust  them  at 
every  turn,  and  the  young  men  think  themselves  sure  of 
success  as  soon  as  they  appeal  to  the  slave's  slyness. 
Indeed,  Daos— or  by  whatever  other  name  he  is  known — 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  device.  A  few  minutes  for  reflec- 
tion, a  few  tosses  of  the  head,  a  few  frowns,  and  a  plan 
worked  out  in  all  its  details  springs  from  his  brain.  If 
need  be,  he  improvises.  He  takes  in  a  situation  at  a 
glance.  If  some  unforeseen  incident  arises  which  may 
increase  his  chances  of  success,  like  the  arrival  of  Harpa 
in  the  Pseudolus  or  that  of  the  donkey-seller  in  the  Asinaria^ 
he  inunediately  turns  it  to  account.  Occasionally  his 
quickness  and  presence  of  mind  enable  him  to  profit  by 
what  would  have  been  an  awkward  coniretemps  for  a 
less  crafty  tactician — for  example,  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  soldier  towards  the  middle  of  the  Baeehides,  or  that 
of  Chremes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Andria.  A  single 
effort  does  not  exhaust  his  inventive  faculty :  Stratippodes, 
in  the  Epidicus^  is  able  to  reiterate  his  demands ;  Demea, 
in  the  Adelphi^  knows  how  to  repeat  his  ill-timed  reappear- 
ances ;  Theopropides,  in  the  MasieUaria^  understands  how 
to  renew  his  attacks;  a  slave  is  bound  to  show  a  bold 
front  to  the  end,  and  it  is  not  only  when  fortune  favours 

^  a.  GkL.  Dt  fMtf.  Aieyft.,  I.  17  (-  Um..  it.  946);  Prop.,  IV.  6  (Rotii- 
•toin),  44;  Ovid,  Am^  L  11^  17|  ApuL,  Flor..  XVI. 
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him  that  he  is  fertile  and  daring,  but  even  failure  leaves 
him  in  possession  of  his  resources  and  full  of  self-confidence. 
So  too,  when  one  of  his  projects  falls  through,  or  threatens 
to  do  so,  our  friend  the  slave  does  not  lose  courage,  but 
retreats  in  good  order  and  renews  the  attack  at  some  other 
point;  witness  the  Andria and  the  HeauUm  Timaraumenas; 
nay,  more  than  that,  out  of  a  failure  which  ought  to 
discredit  him  for  a  long  time,  he  manages  with  extra- 
ordinary audacity  to  extract  the  elements  of  an  immediate 
and  startling  revenge.  It  seems  that  the  comic  writers 
hardly  ever  made  fun  of  a  dull  slave.  Sceledrus,  in  the 
MileSt  is  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Plautus  and  in 
Terence,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  writers 
of  comedy  introduced  the  type  of  a  stupid  slave,  brutalised 
by  his  wretched  position.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
among  the  slaves  a  number  of  fine  talkers  whose  duty  it 
is  to  amuse  the  audience,  and  of  them  the  Bomans  said : 
phUosophantur,  deUcias  faciunL  Daos  is  not  only  crafty, 
he  is  also  witty. 

In  the  matter  of  morak  the  slaves  of  the  New  Comedy 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  list  of  shortcomings  with 
which  they  are  charged  is  a  long  one. 

The  slightest,  though  not  the  least  surprising,  of  these 
shortcomings  is  lack  of  reverence  for  everybody,  indoding 
their  masters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  the  works  of 
Plautus  that  this  lack  of  reverence  is  shown  in  its  most 
brutal  aspect,  and  possibly  the  Roman  poet  is,  in  more 
than  one  case,  solely  responsible  for  the  excesses  of  language 
in  which  his  actors  indulge.  But  let  us  disregard  the  gross 
language.  Assuredly  Plautus,  who  is  so  anxious  to  CTCitMo 
anything  foreign  in  the  behaviour  of  his  slave  characters— 
in  the  Stiehui^  for  instance,  and  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Casino— would  not,  of  his  own  accord,  have  represented 
them  in  a  disrespectful  attitude  for  which  Boman  society 
in  the  second  century  could  not  afford  him  an  example. 
Besides,  this  attitude  is  also  found  in  Terence  and  in 
Menandcr  himself.  In  the  HeauUm  Timaraumtnoi  Syms 
compliments  Chremes  on  his  sharpness,  sings  the 
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of  the  pretty  Bacchis»  and  in  his  presence  finds  fault  with 
his  neighbour  Menedemus»  as  though  he  were  chatting 
with  one  of  his  own  class.^  The  Syrus  of  the  Adelphi 
parodies  Demeans  moral  teachings  to  his  face.*  Onesimus, 
in  the  'EmrgiTiorzeg^  greets  his  master's  father-in-law  with 
airy  persiflage^  makes  fun  of  his  calculating  nature,  gives 
him  a  lecture  on  philosophy  and  as  a  final  shot  pays  him 
such  compliments  as  the  following :  *^  See,  you  yourself 
were  nothing  but  a  duU  beast,  for  all  your  wise  airs/* '.  If 
the  slaves  show  so  little  respect  for  the  men  upon  whom 
they  depend  when  the  latter  remain  dignified  and  severe, 
it  is  even  more  natural  that  they  should  become  too 
familiar  when  the  master,  especially  a  young  master, 
confides  his  troubles  and  his  weaknesses  to  them  and  asks 
them  for  help.  Scepamio*8  remarks  about  young  Plesi- 
dippus  in  the  RudenSf  or  those  of  the  two  rascals  in  the 
Asinaria  about  the  merchant,  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  liberties  that  a  slave  in  the  via  allowed  himself  with 
free  men  who  were  neither  his  masters  nor  friends  of  his 
masters. 

But  I  repeat  that  this  lack  of  respect  is  only  a  slight 
fault  when  compared  with  a  great  many  others.  As  a 
rule,  slaves  are  indiscreet,  inquisitive,  and  given  to  slander. 
In  the  HeqfrOf  Parmeno,  without  much  urging,  reveals  to 
Philotis  the  secrets  of  Pamphilus*  life.  In* the  *EmtQinoneQ 
Qnesimus  listens  at  the  keyhole,^  and  in  the  PhornUo  Geta 
does  the  same.*  In  the  AtUtdaria  Pythodicus  tells  the 
cooks  about  the  stingy  disposition,  true  or  imagined*  of 
neighbour  Eudio.  In  the  Poenulus  Syncerastus  confides 
things  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  which  might  ruin  his 
master. 

Gossip,  as  such,  has  a  great  charm  for  slaves,  for  they 
are  lazy  and  only  seek  ways  of  wasting  their  time.  In 
comedy  they  are  cursed  at  for  their  indolence,  their  slow- 
ness, their  lack  of  good-will  and  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  they   perform  their  duties.     Ballio's  diatribe   is 

>  Hm^.  618  et  Heq.    *  Ad..  4SS  at  aaq.     ■  'Evirp.,  480  ei  teq. 
•  Ibid..  i04  et  seq.  *  Phorm..  868  oi  teq. 
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well  known,^  and  without  searching  elsewhere  than  in  the 
fragments  of  PhUemon  and  of  Menander,  we  find  enough 
to  justify  it.  A  slave,  sent  to  market,  comes  back  with 
something  quite  different  from  what  he  had  been  told  to 
fetch ;  another,'  who  has  been  told  to  carry  a  load,  sets 
it  down  before  the  door  and  gapes  in  the  air;  *  in  another 
passage  a  woman  employed  in  a  mill  chatters  more  than 
she  works.^  Everything  that  calls  for  increased  energy  or 
action  is  detested  by  the  slave.  Geta,  in  the  MiaaifiepoQ^ 
says  that  he  is  exhausted  by  his  master's  nocturnal 
excursions,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  accompany  him;^ 
Palinurus,  in  the  CuraUio^  says  the  same  thing.*  The 
servant  Polemo,  in  the  IleQixeiQo/Uvijy  and  Parmeno,  in 
the  Hecyra^  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  walk  a  great  deal 
too  much.^  Stasimus,  in  the  Trinummus^  thinks  with 
terror  of  the  hardships  of  military  life  which  he  is  afraid 
he  will  have  to  share  with  Lesbonicus.*  In  the  eyes  of 
city  servants,  being  sent  to  the  country,  where  one  must 
run  about  and  sweat  in  the  sun,  is  the  worst  of  all 
punishments.* 

To  the  slave's  mind  a  good  part  of  happiness  consists 
in  lounging  about  or  dozing  in  a  comer.  Another  element 
of  enjoyment  is  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites. 
Slaves  delight  in  being  rakes,  and  truth  compels  the 
admission  that  herein  they  do  not  differ  from  free  men. 
But  above  all  they  are  drunkards  and  gluttons.  The 
^^  Daos  in  a  lively  mood,*'  whom  Dio  Chrysostomus  cites 
among  the  characters  in  comedy,^*  no  doubt  belongs  to 
the  viot  and  fragment  229  of  Menander  must  belong  to  a 
scene  similar  to  one  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Pseudohu. 
In  the  "HQCog^  Geta's  ideal  is  to  fill  his  belly  well ;  ^^  Daos, 
in  the  IleQixuQofUvri^  is  capable  of  forgetting  his  duty 
if  he  is  within  reach  of  a  good  meal.^    In  Latin  comedy 

1  PfeucT.,  133  et  seq.  *  Philem.,  fr.  146.  *  Men.,  fr.  420. 

«  /bti.,  fr.  943.  •  thid,,  fr.  341.  •  Cure,,  ISl  et  Mq. 

*  OfffMr.*  1S4  et  seq. ;  Hee.,  S14-^16. 

•  IVm.,  695  et  seq.,  721  et  eeq.  *  Cf.  A:^  342 ;  Mat..  19. 
^  Dio  Chrye..  XXXII.  p.  699  R  -  fr.  adetp.  306. 

»  llflQ.,  fr.  346;  'H^.,  16-17.  "  Ot^.,  281-283. 
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his  comrades  in  service,  even  the  most  distinguished  of 
them,  like  Syrus  of  the  Adelphi^  take  a  very  lively  interest 
in  free  dinners.^ 

In  order  to  gratify  this  taste  for  good  food,  and  also 
to  increase  their  savings,  which  some  day  are  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  their  liberty,  slaves  do  not  hesitate 
to  steal.  In  a  fragment  of  a  play  by  Posidippus  a  slave- 
cook  mentions  stealing  meat  as  a  peccadillo  of  daily  occur- 
rence.* Strobilus,  in  the  AtUtUaria^  coolly  appropriates 
a  pot  full  of  gold  belonging  to  Euclio.  Stasimus,  in  the 
TrinummuSf  who  looks  after  the  finances  of  a  young 
spendthrift,  abstracts  a  very  comfortable  sum  for  his 
own  use.'  Apparently  he  shares  the  opinion  of  one  of 
Menander's  characters :  '^  When  the  master  himself 
squanders  his  whole  fortune,  if  you  take  nothing  for 
yourself,  you  injure  yourself  without  helping  hinL*'  * 

And  finally,  slaves  are  liars,  impudent  and  imperturb- 
able liars ;  they  lie  in  order  to  deceive  their  foes,  they  lie 
in  order  to  gain  the  respect  of  their  masters,  they  lie  in 
order  to  hide  their  escapades,  they  lie  in  order  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  they  have  lied !  In  their  eyes  perjury  is 
not  reprehensible;  nay,  it  is  even  one  of  the  things  in 
which  they  glory.*  Mysis,  in  the  Andria^  is  quite  surprised 
at  seeing  the  precautions — ^they  are  purely  formal  pre- 
cautions— that  Davus  takes  to  avoid  swearing  a  false 
oath.*  On  the  other  hand,  Davus  cannot  understand 
why  PamphUus  hesitates  to  lie  in  order  to  get  out  of  a 
scrape,^  and  another  knave  of  the  same  species,  Syrus, 
in  the  Heautan  Timaraumenos^  appears  to  think  the  scruples 
of  Chremes  rather  silly  when  the  latter  refuses  to  pretend 
that  he  is  giving  his  daughter  to  Clinia.* 

Such  being  the  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  slaves, 
one  cannot  expect  them  to  be  restrained  by  conscientious 
scruples  or  by  a  sense  of  honour.  Dread  of  punishment 
is  the  beginning,  and  often  also  the  end,  of  their  good 

«  Ad,.  76^-764.      ■  PoskL,  fr.  S.      •  2Vm.,  413.    a.  Philemon,  fr.  tS. 
«  Men.,  fr.  680.       •  A:.  66S.  •  Amir..  726-730. 

'  Ihid..  383  et  eeq.  •  Hmtf.,  780  et  eeq. 
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behaviour.  Of  this  we  can  form  an  idea  from  those 
remarks  of  Phaniscus  in  the  MosUUaria^  of  Strobilus  in 
the  Aulularia^  and  of  Messenio  in  the  Menaechmi^  which, 
in  substance,  are  all  derived  from  Greek  originals.^  In 
many  a  case,  however,  this  dread  is  no  longer  effective* 
Backs  become  callous  from  too  frequent  beating,  and 
the  skin  becomes  hardened  by  blows  and  tires  the  arms 
of  the  flogger.  The  slaves  in  Latin  comedy  scorn  flog- 
gings, chains  and  the  various  punishments  that  await 
them,*  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  original 
fragments,  we  may  assume  that  this  indifference  was  also 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  new  period.  This  is  a 
further  illustration  of  their  degraded  state. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  slave  in  the  ria  is  often  a  despic- 
able creature,  but  take  it  all  in  all,  and  considering  the 
conditions  of  his  life,  he  might  have  been  represented 
in  a  much  more  repulsive  light.  We  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  in  which  theorists  define 
him  as  **  a  living  tool,'*  *  and  even  in  comedy,  in  the  midst 
of  buffoonery  and  laughter,  the  frightfulness  of  his  con- 
dition strikes  us  harshly.  Upon  what  do  the  tortures 
which  are  so  often  mentioned  and  which  may  make  his 
flesh  turn  pale,  his  blood  flow  and  his  bones  break — upon 
what  do  they  depend?  On  the  caprice  of  his  master. 
Defenceless  and  exposed  to  injustice,  to  the  moods  and 
the  brutality  of  others,  the  slave  in  real  life  must  have 
been  filled  with  hatred;  but  it  is  not  so  on  the  stage. 
Antiphanes,  in  a  passage  where  he  enumerates  the  dangers 
of  life,  speaks  of  slaves  who  kill  their  masters;^  our 
Davuses  and  Getas  are  certainly  not  the  kind  of  men 
who  contemplate  such  a  crime.  As  a  rule,  their  worst 
crime  is  dieating.  In  all  comedy  there  is  but  a  single 
slave — Stalagmus  of  the  Captim — ^who  is  a  real  criminaL 
When  he  runs  away  he  kidnaps  his  master's  son,  but  this 


«  jr«iC^  SS7  •!  Mq.  t  iltil.»  6S7  •!  Mq.  I  if «mh4.,  M6  •%  Mq. 
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black  villain  does  not  appear  until  the  end  of  the  play — 
just  in  time  to  get  his  punishment. 

What  forces  drive  the  slave  to  do  wrong?  Frequently 
it  is  compulsion.  A  young  man  commands  his  servant 
to  procure  money  or  a  woman  for  him,  or  to  hide  an 
escapade,  or  to  thwart  a  disagreeable  plan;  promptly, 
and  despite  himself,  the  slave  is  engaged  in  some  lying 
or  thieving  business.  Occasionally  he  protests,  tries  to 
talk  sense  to  his  master,  and  makes  clear  to  the  young 
fool  the  risks  that  he,  poor  devil,  runs  in  serving  him.^ 
But  the  youth  cares  not  for  advice  nor  for  complaints, 
and  if  he  is  not  obeyed,  he  threatens  with  the  lash  or 
the  treadmill.  And  what  is  the  slave  to  do,  standing  as 
he  does  between  two  dangers  ?  Pseudolus  makes  it  clear 
to  the  aged  Simo ;  *  by  obeying  he  averts  the  nearer 
danger,  and  trusts  to  luck  or  to  his  own  shrewdness  to 
avoid  the  more  distant  one  when  the  time  comes.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  exaggerate  the  part  played  by  com- 
pulsion. Sometimes  it  is  purely  and  simply  the  slave 
himself  who  takes  the  initiative  and  embarks  on  danger- 
ous ventures  for  his  master's  sake ;  witness  Syrus,  in  the 
HtauUm  Timoraumenos.  Generally  the  slave  lies  and  steals 
without  any  special  repugnance.  Besides,  even  when  he 
lies  or  steals  for  some  one  else  he  may  profit  by  doing 
so,  because  he  is  generally  given  a  share  of  the  spoils. 
Chrysalus,  Pseudolus,  Libanus,  Leonides  and  Tranio  take 
part  in  their  master's  orgies — a  pleasant  prospect  which 
ought  to  suffice  to  fill  them  with  zeal  1  Another  advantage 
that  arises  from  this  association  is  that  the  slave  who  is 
the  organiser-in-chief  of  all  knavery,  acquires  the  right 
of  speaking  frankly  to  free  men,  of  ordering  them  about 
and  of  lecturing  them.'  Besides,  something  like  the  pride 
of  the  specialist  prompts  him  to  hatch  the  most  compli- 
cated plots,  and  he  delights  in  knowing  that  he  is  the 
author  and  the  centre  of  so  many  schemes.^    The  thought 

1  Phflem..  fr.  IS;  Epid.,  14S-U7;  JTtm.,  3S1.  •  Ptettd..  50f-S08. 
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that  he  may  eclipse  his  rivals  and  establish  a  record  for 
shrewdness  fills  him  with  joy  in  advance.^  He  scornfully 
despises  victories  won  over  a  dull  rival,*  but  as  soon  as 
he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  crafty  adversaries  who 
are  on  the  defensive,  he  gets  excited  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  the  end  that  is  to  be  gained.  When  he  does  succeed, 
he  sings  veritable  songs  of  triumph  and  self-glorification, 
with  which  certain  of  Plautus'  imitations — thoroughly 
Greek  in  spirit — acquaint  us,'  and  of  which  fragment  984 
of  Menander  appears  to  me  to  be  an  original  bit.  Sudi 
behaviour  reveals  more  vanity  than  real  malice.  Wh^i 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  desire  to  do  harm  is  rarely  the 
motive  that  actuates  slaves. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  unusual  in  comedy  to  find  a 
slave  who  is  capable  of  afitection,  sympathy  and  devotion 
for  the  family  which  he  serves  or  for  one  of  its  members. 
The  most  mischievous  knaves  in  all  comedy  are  occasion- 
ally imbued  with  these  feelings.  In  the  Phomnio  Geta 
declares  that  if  he  were  thinking  of  himself  only,  he  would 
run  away  as  soon  as  Demipho  returned ;  if  he  remains  and 
exposes  himself  to  the  wrath  of  the  father  of  the  famfly 
it  is  from  compassion  for  the  son — so  he  says  in  a  scdiloquy.^ 
In  the  Andria  Davus  finds  the  following  reason  for  dis- 
obeying Simo  and  helping  Pamphilus :  **  If  I  were  to  for- 
sake PamphUus  I  should  have  to  fear  for  his  life.**  *  Be- 
sides compulsion,  personal  interest  and  vainglory,  we  must 
frequently  include  among  the  motives  of  the  rascally 
slave  a  real  afitection  for  his  young  master,  his  tQS^piftoQ. 
The  latter,  moreover,  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  when  he 
makes  peace  with  the  paternal  powers,  he  always  ttipu- 
lates  for  the  impunity  of  his  faithful  ally.*  We  may  even 
say  that  in  the  soul  of  certain  knaves  there  is  sometimes 
found  a  eorious  loyalty  towards  the  very  man  whom  they 
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rob  and  abuse.  In  the  Trinummus^  Stasimus,  during  the 
absence  of  Charmides,  is  not  ashamed  to  profit  by  the 
thriftlessness  of  the  latter's  son,  but  when  Charmides 
returns  in  time  to  straighten  out  his  affairs,  Stasimus 
welcomes  him  with  a  joy  that  is  apparently  not  feigned. 

Elsewhere,  affection  for  the  master  is  still  more  un- 
qualified. It  is  so,  for  instance,  among  a  number  of  women 
servants,  old  nurses  and  others,  who  console,  help,  and,  if 
occasion  offers,  protect  some  unfortunate  woman  when 
she  is  in  a  scrape — witness  Philinna,  in  the  FetoeydQ; 
Canthara,  in  the  Adelphi;  Syra,  in  the  Mercatar;  Doris, 
in  the  IleQixeiQo/iipri ;  Mysis,  in  the  Andria;  Staphyla, 
in  the  Aulularta;  Sophrona,  in  the  'EnnginayTeg^  and 
Sophrona,  in  the  Pharmio.  Irreproachable  loyalty  is  also 
found  among  the  male  slaves,  and  they  are  lauded  in 
fragment  644  of  Menander.  Such  a  one  is  Grumio  or 
Stratylax,  before  his  *^  change  of  heart,"  or  Lampadio, 
or  Geta,  in  the  Adelphi^  or  Parmeno,  in  the  IIX6xia9^  whom 
Aulus  Gellius^  calls  *^ senms  banae  frugi " ;  and  such  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  characters  who  give  their  names 
as  titles  for  a  number  of  comedies  of  the  decadent  period 
called  <2>iJlo^09caroc«  Polemon*s  servant,  in  the /7e0a«ei^/i^, 
takes  an  interest  in  his  master's  love  affairs.*  In  the 
'Enttginorxeg  Onesimus  has  watched  the  wife  of  Charisius 
during  the  latter's  absence  and  informed  him — ^with  more 
zeal  than  tact— of  the  unpleasant  things  that  he  has 
observed.  In  the  Miles  Palaestrio  on  his  own  initiative 
starts  in  pursuit  of  the  ravisher  who  had  carried  off  Pku- 
sides'  sweetheart.  Messenio  protects  Menaedmius*  purse 
against  Menaechmus  himself,  and  unhesitatingly  comes 
to  blows  for  hinu  Now  and  again  we  hear  a  slave  say  that 
he  is  contented  and  protesting  that  he  is  loyal.'  Daos, 
in  the  "Hqcoq^  apparently  sings  the  praises  of  Laches;^ 
with  a  trustfulness  that  does  honour  to  them  both,  he 
confides  to  him  his  fondness  for  Plangon  and  begs  him  to 

>  AoL  QeU.,  II.  S3,  1ft.  •  Omm..  eS-70»  ISO  ei  Mq. 
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intercede  for  him  with  Gorgias,  the  brother  and  kyrioM 
of  the  young  woman.  Elsewhere,  master  and  slave  con- 
verse in  a  cordial  manner — the  former  counsels  and  the 
latter  consoles.^  And  it  is  not  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  who  are  hardly  less  wretched  than  their  slaves, 
that  such  sympathy  may  exist.  The  poor  man  in  Phile- 
mon,*  who  is  surprised  at  the  troubles  of  the  rich  and  has 
pity  for  them,  addresses  his  remarks  to  a  certain  Sosta. 
Now  that  is  the  name  of  a  slave,  and  the  Sosia  in  question 
was,  no  doubt,  the  slave  of  some  rich  man.  He  laments 
over  the  unhappiness  of  whidi  he  is  a  witness  and  by  means 
of  his  wailing  moves  the  poor  man  to  pity.  The  heroic 
example  of  Tyndarus  in  the  Captivi  shows  us  how  far  the 
afitection  of  a  slave  for  his  master  can  go;  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  risk  his  life  in  order  to  free  Philocrates  from 
captivity. 

The  slaves  in  comedy  hardly  take  an  interest  in  anybody 
except  their  master.  Towaids  their  comrades  in  service 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  indifferent  or  even  evilly  disposed ;  eadi 
of  them  laughs  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  nei^bours,  spite- 
fully figures  out  the  punishments  that  await  them,  is 
jealous  of  them  and,  if  he  has  any  authority  over  them, 
lets  them  fed  it  to  their  sorrow.'  As  for  foreigners,  the 
slave,  for  the  most  part,  regards  them  as  nothing  more 
than  interlopers  or  dupes.  Stfll,  there  are  some  honourable 
exceptions  to  this  egotism.  Syriscus,  in  the  '£biir(6cansct 
is  a  slave.  Doubtless  he  is  a  privfleged  person,  a  zoiftc 
ol»£r,  who  has  a  wife  and  housdiold,  and  plies  his  trade 
at  home  in  letum  for  paying  his  master  a  rental ;  still  he 
is  a  slave.  Now  Sjrriscus  has  a  oompassioiiate  soul;  he 
wishes,  if  possible,  to  spare  his  temporary  ward  the  evil — 
slavery — from  which  he  suffers,  and  without  any  tdflsh 
interest  he  eagerly  and  passionately  demands  the  diild's 
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yycDgtofiaxa.  Another  person  in  the  same  play,  Habro- 
tonon,  also  a  slave  and  desirous  of  liberty,  is  disturbed 
at  the  thought  that  the  little  boy,  son  of  a  citizen,  runs 
the  risk  of  growing  up  in  bondage,  and  she  reproaches 
Onesimus  for  not  taking  active  steps  on  his  behalf.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  diligence 
with  which  some  slaves  fulfil  their  tasks  redounds  to  their 
credit.  We  have  already  found  this  virtue  in  several 
rustics,  Grumio,  Stratylax  and  Olympio.  Lydus,  in  the 
Bacchides^  is  the  type  of  a  zealous  pedagogue,  whose  zeal, 
by  the  way,  meets  with  a  poor  reward,  while  he  himself  is 
repudiated  by  his  master.  No  doubt  it  was  also  a  peda- 
gogue who  addressed  to  a  youth  some  moral  lecture  which 
is  preserved  in  the  fragments,'  and  who  indulged  in  com- 
mendable remarks  about  his  duties  which  are  interpolated 
in  lines  592  et  seq.  of  the  Avlvlaria.  Traces  of  this  pro- 
fessional pride  are  found  even  in  the  most  ticklish  situa- 
tions; witness  the  reasoning  with  which  Parmeno,  in  the 
Eunuchus^  consoles  himself  for  having  introduced  Chaerea, 
against  that  yoimg  man's  wish,  to  Thais.* 

Finally,  we  meet  with  slaves  who  manage  to  retain  a 
certain  dignity  in  their  abasement.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  absurd  pride  of  a  Geta  who  is  proud  of  his 
birth,^  nor  of  a  Thracian  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
words,  was  a  prince  among  his  people ;  *  but  to  true  moral 
dignity,  to  the  consciousness  of  being  a  human  being.  In 
a  frapnent  of  Philemon  we  read :  *'  Even  if  a  man  be  a 
slave,  O  master,  he  is  none  the  less  a  man,  if  he  is  a  man;  **  * 
and  in  another  fragment  of  the  same  author  a  slave  says 
that  every  man  in  this  world,  in  no  less  or  greater  degree 
than  himself,  is  the  slave  of  some  person  or  of  some  thing.* 
Though  he  does  not  indulge  in  such  fine  aphorisms,  Syriscus* 
attitude,  in  the  * EnixQbiorttQ^  gives  evidence  of  similar 
levelling  instincts.     When  he  begs  Smicrines  to  be  arbiter 

^  IvfTf.,  S61-253.  *  Men.,  fr.  630»  631.  *  Ewn..  030  et  seq. 
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between  himself  and  Dao8»  he  addresses  him  politely,  but 
without  obsequiousness  and  more  freely  than  a  poor  man 
of  the  lower  classes  would  to-day  address  a  gentleman* 
The  latter  at  first  testOy  gives  him  a  rebuff,  but  he  is  not 
disconcerted  and  insists  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the 
public  interest.  He  is  not  afraid  to  reprimand  a  man  who 
is  far  above  him  in  station,  and  finaUy  gains  lus  point.^ 

The  Family 

We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  family. 
I  shall  begin  by  seeing  what  sort  of  a  picture  our  poets 
painted  of  marriage  and  of  married  life« 

New  Comedy  is  misogynous.  Diphilus  says :  **  It  is  diffi« 
euh  to  find  a  good  woman.**  *  When,  in  the  AuUdariOt 
which  is  probably  an  imitation  of  Menander,  Megadorus 
addresses  his  sister  with  the  words :  apUma  femina^  she, 
being  doubtless  used  to  other  appellations,  is  greatly 
surprised.  **  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  excellent 
woman,**  she  declares  with  a  curious  humility;  **each  one 
is  worse  than  the  other.**  To  which  Megadorus  condes- 
cendin^y  replies,  **  That  is  my  opinion  too.** '  Stupidity, 
a  natural  propensity  to  take  the  wrcmg  side  and  to  ding 
to  it  obstinately,  an  irascible  and  untractable  temper,  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  vanity,  garrulousness,  greediness, 
jealousy,  lack  of  modesty,  faithlessness,  heartlessncis,  in- 
gratitude,  hypocrisy,  lying — all  these  are  charged  against 
women  in  generaL  Wherever  women  are,  there  all  evils 
arefound.  They  are  the  most  wicked  animals  in  the  wodd>^ 
and  Prometheus,  who  created  them,  well  deserved  his 
punishment.* 

As  the  via  professed  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the 
fair  sex,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  extol  marriage.  In  two 
fragments — both  by  Menander — ^we  hear  a  defence  of  the 
institution  of  marriage,  or  rather  a  plea  of  extenuating 

>  'Svir^,  IS  •!  Mq.  •  Dipb.,  fr.  IIS.  *  AwL.  115  •$  Mq. 
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circumstances  in  its  favour,^  Marriage  is  an  evil,  a  neces- 
sary evil,  if  you  will,  but  undeniably  an  evil  ^ — a  thing 
that  one  wishes  one's  enemies.'  Even  the  fathers  of  mar- 
riageable daughters  say  so.^  Alexis  declares  that  it  is 
better  to  be  disfranchised  than  to  be  married.*  Another 
poet,  perhaps  Philemon,  says  that  it  is  better  to  bury  a 
wife  than  to  marry  her.*  In  a  fragment  of  Menander  we 
read  that  he  who  marries  ought  to  esteem  himself  happy 
if  he  is  not  thoroughly  unhappy,^  and  in  another  stiU  more 
pessimistic  fragment  marriage  is  compared  to  a  sea  of 
trouble,  not  to  a  Libyan  or  Aegean  Sea,  in  which  only  three 
out  of  every  thirty  ships  are  wrecked,  but  to  a  sea  on  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  saf  ety«*  Eubulus,  a  poet  of  the  middle 
period,  wrote :  *^  May  the  second  man  who  took  a  wife 
die  a  terrible  death.  Of  the  first  one  who  did  so  I  shall 
not  speak  ill  because  he,  no  doubt,  had  no  experience  of 
this  plague ;  but  the  second  man  knew  how  great  a  calamity 
a  woman  is."  *  Menander  goes  stiU  further :  **  May  he  die 
a  wretched  death  who  was  the  first  to  get  married,  and 
then  the  second,  then  the  third,  then  the  fourth  and  so 
on."  ^*  One  must  be  young  and  inexperienced  to  have 
a  desire  to  marry.  A  man  who  has  been  a  bachelor  up 
to  a  mature  age  does  not  usually  dream  of  changing  his 
state ;  he  congratulates  himself  upon  being  free  and  wife- 
less.^ He  regards  proposals  of  marriage  as  he  would  a 
shower  of  stones,^'  and  if  he  succumbs,  it  is  under  pres- 
sure  from  his  family,  like  Micio,  in  the  Adelphi^  or  like 
Megadorus,  through  the  influence  of  some  god* 

Such  scenes  of  married  life  as  New  Comedy  portrayed 
were  generally  sufficient  warrant  for  these  sarcastic  remarks 
and  for  such  apprehensions.  There  are  only  three  Latin 
[days — the  Amphiirtfon^  the  Siichtis  and  the  Heeyra — in 
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which  we  see  contented  homes ;  and  in  each  of  them  har- 
mony reigns  under  quite  special  conditions ;  for  Amphitryon, 
Pamphilus,  and  the  two  husbands  in  the  Stiehus,  come  home 
after  a  long  absence.  As  regards  the  last  two»  I  must 
add  that  while  their  young  wives  awaited  them  with  an 
affectionate  loyalty,  they  themselves  appear  to  be  not  less 
impatient  or  less  delighted  to  see  them  once  more.  As 
for  Pamphilus,  he  is  on  his  honeymoon;  legally  married 
for  less  than  a  year,  the  union  of  his  heart  is  still  more 
recent. 

Apart  from  the  Latin  comedies,  a  few  passages  admit 
of  the  supposition  that  an  edifying  married  life  was 
represented  in  the  via.  Pamphilia  and  Qiarisius,  in  the 
^EmtginojnBQ^  lived  in  tender  accord  before  the  birth  of 
the  supposed  bastard.  When  the  complication  which  had 
separated  them  for  a  time  is  straightened  out,  they  become 
reconciled  and  doubly  devoted  to  one  another.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  UeqiiSla  it  was,  as  we  know,  to  his  wife 
— and  not  to  his  enfranchised  slave,  as  in  the  Andria — 
that  the  father  confided  his  anxieties  and  his  plans.  In 
fragment  160  of  Menander,  a  perK>n  whom  I  believe  to  be 
a  woman,  a  married  woman,  gives  a  man  good  advice.  In 
fragment  827  homage  is  paid  to  the  excellent  discretion 
of  a  wife.  In  fragment  848  some  one  exclaims :  &  Z9O 
nohntfjufi^f  cue  xaXal  v^p  at  yvral  (iie) ;  if  xaXal  here  refers 
to  moral  qualities,  it  is  possibk  that  this  line  comes  from 
*AdeX^  d,  the  model  which  Plautus  followed  in  the  Stidmi. 
Finally,  in  fragment  008,  some  unknown  perMm  angrily 
defends  his  wife's  reputation.  That  is  all ;  and  it  is,  as 
we  see,  very  little. 

As  compared  with  these  rare  evidences  of  mutual  esteem 
and  of  satisfaction,  quarrels  and  recriminations  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  comedies,  as  is  natural,  since  they 
were  written  by  men,  make  a  special  point  of  the  griev- 
ances  of  husbands.  To  judge  by  the  way  in  which  a  friend 
tries  to  console  him,^  the  miiogyniil  in  Menander  blames 
his  wife  for  having  an  immoderate  love  of  luxury,  for 

*  Meo.,  fr.  taSb  7. 
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senseless  extravagance  in  dress,  in  furniture  and  perfumes.^ 
In  the  Hecyra  Laches  declares  that,  in  order  to  offset 
the  extravagances  of  Sostrata,  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  the 
country.*  In  the  Miles  Periplecomenus  mentions  the 
dread  of  being  incessantly  bombarded  with  demands  for 
money  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  keeps  him  from  getting 
married.'  Megadorus,  in  the  Aulularia^  is  inexhaustible 
on  that  subject.^  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  on  account  of 
the  cost  that  the  luxury  of  their  wives  and  the  artifices  of 
their  toilets  annoy  the  husbands  so  much.  Sometimes  it 
is  also  because  they  think  such  things  improper.  **  Leave 
the  house/*  says  a  husband  in  Menander;  **a  respectable 
woman  ought  not  to  dye  her  hair  golden.**  ^ 

Besides  these  sumptuary  expenses,  the  misogynist  must 
have  found  fault  with  the  expenses  due  to  an  exaggerated 
piety.  At  any  rate,  he  very  much  disliked  to  see  his  wife 
constantly  engaged  in  offering  sacrifices.*  **  It  is  us,  the 
married  men,**  says  one  of  his  companions  in  misery,  ^^  whom 
the  gods  ruin  by  preference ;  for  us  there  is  always  some 
festival  to  be  celebrated.**  ^  Superstition  is  a  feminine 
weakness  of  which  husbands  in  comedy  appear  to  have 
complained  more  than  once.  In  his  satire  on  married  life, 
Periplecomenus  speaks  of  matrons  who  are  anxious  to 
satisfy  a  whole  tribe  of  female  chariatans.* 

Yet  another  grievance  :  women  talk  too  much,  and  have 
a  mania  for  being  effusive  to  excess.  Daemones,  in  the 
RudenSs  on  coming  home,  expects  his  wife  to  weary  his 
brain  with  her  chatter.*  Subsequently,  when  she  has 
found  her  daughter  again,  he  reproaches  her  because  she 
will  not  stop  embracing  her.^*  Under  analogous  condi- 
tions Chremes,  in  the  Heauian  Timaroumenos^  overwhelms 
his  wife  with  sarcastic  remarks.^  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Daemones  and  Chremes  are  unreasonably  grumpy; 
the  happy  event  at  which  their  wives  rejoice  may  well 
excuse  a  few  superfluous  words. 

>  Kbo.,  fr.  832,  S3d,  334  (?) ;  Pbilem.,  fr.  81.  *  Hee.,  tU  et  eeq. 
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But  now  we  come  to  something  more  serious  :  at  every 
opportunity  the  wives  pick  a  quarrel'  with  their  husbands 
and  oppose  them.  Laches,  in  the  Hecjfra^  and  a  character 
in  one  of  Naevius*  plays  are  melancholy  over  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact;^  Chremes,  in  the  Heauton  THmiOTCu» 
menoi^  groans  over  it.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the 
Sostrata  in  the  HeauUm  Timaroumenoi  nor  the  Sostrata 
in  the  Hecyra  gives  any  evidence  of  so  cantankerous  a 
disposition.  But  other  matrons  on  the  comic  stage  made 
themselves  liable  to  this  reproach.  In  the  Mereaiarf 
Dorippa,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  who  was  to  have  waited 
for  him  in  the  country,  goes  to  town  in  order  to  follow  him« 
and  she  boasts  of  this  escapade.* 

Often  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  a  woman  degener- 
ates into  tyranny.  The  unfortunate  Menaechmus  has  to 
submit  to  a  close  cross-examination  every  time  he  goes  out 
or  comes  home  :  **  Where  are  ]rou  going?  What  are  you 
doing?  What  are  you  after?  What  are  you  going  to 
letch  ?  What  are  you  taking  away  with  you  ?  What  did 
you  do  out  of  doors  ?  **  so  that  Menaechmus  declares : 
**  I  have  married  a  customs  oflftoer  who  obliges  me  to  de* 
dare  everjrthing  that  I  have  done  and  everjrthing  that  I 
am  doing.**  *  In  one  of  Philemon's  comedies  a  tynmnieal 
wife  is  brought  back  to  her  senses.*  In  Menander's 
^Yxofichfialoc  the  extremes  to  which  another  **  masterful 
woman  *'  goes  call  forth  similar  remarks  from  some  one.* 
The  household  in  which  the  husband  trembles  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperious  better  half  is  a  commonplace 
of  the  comic  poets.  Hardly  has  such  a  husband*  KHiom 
the  worid  deems  happy  and  vdio,  when  away  from  home* 
puts  on  airs — hardly  has  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
house  than  he  falls  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife.*  And 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  dominion  ?  Most  frequently* 
money.  Men  cringe  before  their  wives  because  thdr 
wives  are  richer  than  they.    The  New  Comedy  is  full  of 
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curses  against  a  dowered  wif6  and  of  lamentations  by 
husbands,  who,  as  one  of  them  says,  have  sold  their  free- 
dom for  a  dower.^  A  passage  of  the  nXdxiov^  preserved 
by  Aulus  GelliuSy  especially  deserves  to  be  quoted  here. 
The  speaker  is  a  husband  whose  wife  Crobyle  has  just  forced 
him  to  sell  a  Uttle  slave  girl,  a  good  and  clever  servant, 
at  whom  she  had  taken  umbrage  :  **  She  will  sleep  on 
both  ears  now,  the  pretty  heiress  1  She  has  just  performed 
a  great  and  glorious  feat  of  prowess.  •  •  •  Alas,  that  I 
should  have  taken  this  Crobyle  with  her  sixteen  talents  and 
her  cubit-long  nose.  And  what  conceit  1  Can  I  possibly 
stand  her?  No,  by  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  by  Athene, 
not  •  •  •  I  have  married  a  Lamia  who  had  a  dower.  Didn*t 
I  tell  you  so  ?  Yes,  didn't  I  teU  you  so  ?  She  is  mistress 
of  my  house,  of  my  estates,  of  absolutely  everything;  I 
have  a  mistress,  by  Apollo,  and  the  most  untractable  of 
the  untractable."  *  More  than  one  husband,  in  Latin 
comedy,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  husband  of  Crobyle. 
Mote  than  one  ¥dfe  proudly  boasts  of  the  number  of  talents 
she  brought  as  dovrer,  haughtily  finds  fault  with  the  busi- 
ness management  of  the  head  of  the  family,  or  even  takes 
the  administration  of  her  dower  out  of  his  hands,  and 
entrusts  it  to  one  of  her  slaves. 

The  wife's  sharp  temper  frequently  enough  takes  the 
most  unpleasant  form  of  all — that  of  jealousy.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  husbands,  in  comedy,  are  not  all  free 
from  reproach.  Hardly  any  one  of  them  prides  himself  on 
his  conjugal  affection.  There  are  some,  like  Simo  in  the 
MosteBaria,  who  are  satisfied  if  they  can  escape  a  tf  te-d- 
teie  and  avoid  the  advances  that  are  made  to  them.' 
There  ate  others  who  go  a  step  farther  and  who,  having 
grown  old  by  the  side  of  spouses  of  whom  they  are  tired, 
seek  amorous  adventures.  This  is  what  Demaenetus  in 
the  Ajrinaria  does,  and  Lysidamus  in  the  Catina^  and 
Menaechmus  in  the  play  of  the  same  name,  and  Chremes 
in  the  Pharmio.  All  these  worthies  appear  to  have  a  quiet 
conscience,  and  if  they  think  of  thdr  legitimate  spouses 
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at  ally  it  is  merely  in  order  to  make  oomparisoiis — not  very 
flattering  ones — between  them  and  their  rivals.  But  if 
they  happen  to  be  fomid  out,  their  infidelities,  which  the 
law  tolerates,  expose  them  to  redoubtable  outbuists  of 
passion  at  home.  Injured  in  her  feelings  and,  above  all, 
wounded  in  her  pride  and  her  interests,  the  wife  storms, 
scolds,  threatens,  sends  for  her  father  in  order  that  he  may 
secure  her  a  divorce,  or  else — and  this  is  the  supreme 
humiliation — makes  her  son  the  arbiter  between  herself 
and  her  husband.  And  the  husband,  abashed,  anxious, 
above  all  else,  to  disarm  such  wrath,  has  recourse  to  the 
poorest  excuses,  to  the  most  absurd  wheedling.  Thus  we 
see  that  wives  have  their  reasons  for  not  confiding  blindly 
in  their  husbands,  but  occasionally  they  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  see  wrongs  which  do  not  exist— or,  let  us  say, 
which  do  not  as  yet  exist.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Met- 
eakn^  as  far  as  Lysimachus  is  concerned,  who,  it  is  true,  has 
all  the  appearances  of  wrongdoing  against  him ;  this  was 
the  case  in  the  nidtaw^  and  is  the  case  in  the  Rudem^  in 
which  Daemones  abstains  from  harbouring  Palaestra  and 
Ampelisca,  because  his  wife  would  regard  them  as  his 
mistresses. 

Did  the  husbands  have  a  monopoly  of  adultery  in  the 
household  as  portrayed  in  comedy?  Both  the  fragments 
and  the  Latin  plays  make  several  allusions  to  the  infidelity 
of  married  women  as  a  matter  of  conmion  occurrence.* 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  call  attention  to  the  corruption  of 
morals  and  another  thing  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  As 
far  as  their  morals  are  concerned,  the  matrons  in  Terence 
alwajrs  deserve  the  epithet  he  gives  them — mabrvmm 
baiuie.^  In  Plautus,  Pyrgopolinices  is  led  to  believe  that 
his  neighbour,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  wife 
of  a  man  who  lives  at  Ephesus,  is  smitten  with  him  and  is 
ready  to  be  his  mistress ;  ^  the  aged  Nioobulus  is  told  that 
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his  son  has  the  wife  of  a  soldier  as  his  mistress ;  ^  but 
in  both  cases  these  statements  are  downright  lies.  The 
mention  of  a  ygatp^  fioixeiag  in  Menander's  XaXxlq^  and 
that  of  the  degrading  punishment  which  was  at  that  time 
inflicted  on  adulterers  in  the  ^AnoxXgofdrfi  by  Posidippus.' 
are  evidently  very  weak  clues  that  do  not  permit  one  to 
make  any  conjecture  about  the  contents  of  the  two  plays. 
One  of  Philemon's  comedies  was  called  Moix^g;  in  the 
MiUeTc  by  Menander,  reference  is  made  to  a  imix6q  who 
had  made  his  escape;^  in  the  AidfioioQ  by  Apollodorus, 
the  statement  is  made  that  no  door  is  closed  tightly  enough 
to  keep  out  the  /aoixoI  and  the  cats.*  At  first  sight  these 
details  appear  very  suggestive.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fioix6Ql  Simply  a  seducer;  but  he  may  be 
the  seducer  of  a  concubine,  of  a  mistress,  or  of  a  wife. 
Nor  can  we  get  any  evidence  against  the  virtue  of  matrons 
out  of  the  title  'ATtoislnovaa^  for  this  word  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  desertion  of  bed  and  board,  but  refers  to  the 
legal  procedure  by  which  an  offended  wife  asks  the  archon 
to  dissolve  her  marriage.  Nevertheless,  in  ApoUodorus* 
*AnolUnovoa  it  appears  that  a  woman  escaped  from  her 
house  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder ;  *  probably  she  wished 
to  escape  from  her  husband's  ill  usage.  Finally,  there 
remain  some  passages  in  the  epistolographers,  and  in  them 
we  do  find  several  examples  of  unfaithful  married  women ;  ^ 
but  we  have  no  warrant  for  saying  that  they  are  taken 
from  comedy. 

In  what  survives  of  the  via  opinions  are  much  more 
divided  about  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  paternity  than  they 
are  on  the  question  of  marriage.*  Paternity  is,  moreover, 
regarded  in  very  different  lij^ts,  according  as  it  has  to 
deal  with  a  son  or  with  a  daughter.  A  son,  we  read  in 
Menander,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  his  parents,  if 
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he  is  gifted;  but  a  daughter  is  an  encumbrance.^  Posi- 
dippus  says  that  even  a  poor  man  brings  up  his  son ;  even 
a  rich  man  abandons  his  daughter.*  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  know  how  frequent  the  exposing  of  daughters  is  in 
New  Comedy ;  we  hardly  know  of  an  instance  of  the  expos- 
ing of  a  son.  Daughters — ^I  speak  of  legitimate  daughters 
— were  generally  exposed  for  reasons  of  economy.  One 
father  wishes  to  avoid  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and 
education,*  another  wishes  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  a  dower.^  If  they  were  brought  up  it  was 
usual  to  regret  the  money  they  cost,  or  to  complain  of  the 
diflScuhy  of  getting  them  married.  *^A  daughter  is  a 
burden  and  hard  to  settie/*  says  a  character  in  the  *Aluilg^^ 
and  another,  in  the  AaxvihoQ^  philosophises  as  follows  on 
the  experience  of  Danaus  in  antiquity :  **  Who  was  ever 
so  forsaken  by  the  gods  as  not  to  be  willing  joyfully  to  give 
up  his  daughters,  especially  when  he  had  fifty  of  them?  **  * 

However  this  may  have  been,  parents  in  comedy  as  a 
general  rule  love  their  children.  The  most  unfair  attitude 
that  they  take  is  possibly  that  of  a  father  in  one  or 
two  of  Menander's  comedies — the  'YxofiaXiftdioc  and  the 
NaMfiQOQ — in  which  he  treats  one  of  his  sons  with  every 
tenderness  and  the  other  with  indifference.  As  for  the 
recriminations  which  either  the  stupidity  or  the  bad 
behaviour  of  his  offspring  calls  forth  from  the  head  of  the 
family — recriminations  in  whidi  the  Latin  poets  abound 
and  which  are  also  found  in  a  few  original  fragments' — 
they  do  not  preclude  affection. 

This  affection  especially  manifests  itsdf  when  a  father 
or  a  mother  is  in  danger  of  losing  a  child.  In  the  HeauUm 
Timaroumenos  Menedemus  becomes  deeply  despondent 
after  Clinia  has  gone  to  serve  in  a  foreign  land,  and,  as 
the  account  which  he  gives  hti  neighbour  Chremet  shows,' 
there  is  a  large  share  of  remorse  in  his  unhappiness.    In 
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the  Captivi  it  is  paternal  affection  alone  that  animates 
Hegio.  In  order  to  free  his  son,  who  is  a  captive  at  Elis, 
he  recklessly  spends  his  money  and  takes  up  a  far  from 
respectable  profession,  and  one  that  is  repugnant  to  his 
character — ^that  of  a  slave-dealer;  and  as  long  as  Philo- 
polemus  is  separated  from  him,  joy  finds  no  place  in  his 
soul.  Nicobulus,  in  the  Bacchides^  who  has  sent  Mnesi- 
lochus  to  Ephesus,  is  consumed  by  anxiety  because  he 
does  not  return.  In  the  Epidicus  the  unhappy  Philippa, 
idiose  daughter  is  a  captive  of  the  Athenians,  follows  the 
anny  that  bears  her  away,  searches  for  her,  alone  and 
unaided,  in  a  strange  town,  is  greatly  cheered  when  she 
thinks  her  daughter  has  been  found,  and  is  dissolved  in 
tears  when  her  hopes  are  deceived.  Time  does  not 
always  cure  the  sorrow  caused  by  separation.  More  than 
ten  years  after  the  kidnapping  of  his  daughters,  Hanno, 
in  the  PoenvluB^  seeks  for  them  throughout  the  world. 
Daemones,  in  the  Rudens^  cannot  look  at  Palaestra  with- 
out thinking  of  the  daughter  he  has  lost.^  Affection 
remains  alive  in  the  hearts  of  parents  even  for  a  child 
whom  they  have  barely  seen.  In  the  Epidieui  Peri- 
phanes  employs  a  trusty  slave  to  bring  presents  to 
Tdestis,  whom  Philippa  had  borne  him  in  secret.  As 
soon  as  she  can  do  so  without  disgracing  herself,  Phano- 
strata,  in  the  CisUUaria^  goes  in  search  of  the  daughter 
whom  she  had  borne  before  her  first  marriage  and  whom 
she  had  exposed.  The  reappearance  of  a  chUd  that  had 
disappeared  is  generally  wdcomed  by  its  parents  as  a 
blessing.  It  is  true  that  their  joy — at  any  rate  in  the 
Latin  copyists — is  often  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed, 
unless,  indeed,  its  further  expression,  which  would  be  a 
stale  theme  to  the  audience,  is  left  to  be  imagined  as 
occurring  behind  the  scenes.  But  that  does  not  prevent 
their  joy  from  being  sincere;  without  lengthy  effusions, 
a  phrase,  a  word,  proves  it  to  be  so  and  shows  its 
intensity. 
The  test  of  absence  is  one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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frequent  tests  to  which  the  affection  of  parents  is  sub- 
jected in  the  via.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  other  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  manifest  their  solicitude.  A  mother 
is  ansdous  about  her  daughter's  confinement,^  or  because 
she  has  been  deserted  by  a  faithless  suitor,'  or  threatened 
with  disgrace.'  Or  a  father,  even  though  he  be  brutal 
or  avaricious,  is  indignant  at  the  outrage  to  which  his 
child  has  been  subjected,*  or  deplores  her  unfortunate 
marriage,'  or  trembles  for  his  son,  whose  morab  are,  as 
he  thinks,  endangered.'  '*  If  I  had  had  children,'*  says 
Periplecomenus,  ^* by. Pollux,  what  distress  they  would 
have  given  me  1  I  should  have  been  in  constant  anxiety. 
Had  one  of  them  had  a  fever,  I  shoidd  have  thought  that 
I  was  dead.  Had  he  fallen  when  he  was  drunk,  or  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  I  should  have  been  afraid  that  he 
had  broken  his  leg  or  his  neck !  "  ^  Even  when  there  is 
no  serious  reason  for  fear,  parents  create  bugbears  and 
grow  tender  over  the  most  worthless  scamp,  as  thou|^  he 
were  a  defenceless  innocent.  Witness '  the  worthy  Mido 
in  the  Adetphi^ 

Notwithstanding  all  this  love,  the  majority  of  parents  in 
comedy  are  at  odds  with  their  children,  though  rarely 
with  their  daughters.  Moreover,  speaking  generally, 
daughters  who  are  under  the  tutelage  of  their  parents  do 
not  play  much  of  a  part  on  the  stage.  In  the  Asinaria 
we  meet  with  one — a  courtesan  who  contends  with  a 
mother  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  own  bent 
and  to  love  the  man  of  her  choice.  In  the  Ci$Uttaria 
Gymnasium  plies  without  repugnance  the  trade  her 
mother  has  forced  upon  her.  Selenium  owes  it  to  her 
mother's  kindness  that  she  is  aUe  to  belong  only  to 
Alcesimarehus.  It  will  be  recalled  after  how  many  remon- 
strances— they  are  always  respectful — and  with  how  much 
bitterness  Saturio's  dMighter,  in  the  Pena^  obeys  her 
fatlier,  who  lends  her  to  Toxilus  so  that  she  may  take  part 
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in  a  degrading  comedy.  All  the  young  women  whom  we 
have  mentioned  belong  to  the  lower  social  classes,  a  sort 
of  contraband  world.  But  yoimg  women  of  the  middle 
class  play  a  still  more  unimportant  part.  Nowhere, 
either  in  Plautus  or  in  Terence,  do  they  appear  upon  the 
scene,  and  there  is  hardly  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  fragment 
that  we  could  think  of  allotting  to  them.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  comic  writers  ever  represented 
respectable  young  girls  championing  their  love  against 
the  ill-will  or  the  adverse  plans  of  their  parents.  On 
several  occasions,  in  the  Latin  imitations,  we  hear  that 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  good  family  is  decided 
upon,^  and  certainly  those  among  whom  she  lives  are  not 
indifferent  to  that  which  may  jeopardise  or  assure  her 
happiness;  but  they  make  no  effort  to  find  out  whether 
she  has  any  predilection  of  her  own.  The  only  extant 
plays  in  which  daughters  of  a  good  family  are  in  conflict 
with  paternal  authority  are  the  ^EmtginovxeQ  and  the 
Siichus.  Jn  both  of  these  plays  it  is  a  question  of  married 
daughters. 

Thus,  as  far  as  children  are  concerned,  interest  centres 
almost  entirely  in  the  sons.  As  regards  parents,  the 
mother  is  hardly  taken  into  consideration.  However,  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  mothers  of 
courtesans  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  Besides,  the 
courtesans,  as  a  general  rule,  never  have  a  father,  or  no 
longer  have  one.  In  regular  and  complete  families  the 
mother  is  relegated  to  the  background.  A  compassionate 
and  gentle  nature  is  generally  her  distinguishing  feature. 
**  Mater  indulgens^''*  says  Apuleius,  when  he  enumerates 
the  types  found  in  Philemon.*  In  lines  991-^98  of  the 
Heauion  Timaroumtnos  Terence  follows  Menander  in 
declaring  that  *'  all  mothers  come  to  the  aid  of  their  sons* 
follies  and  usually  protect  them  against  their  fathers' 
injustice.*'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Carina^  the  mother 
helps  along  her  son's  plans  regarding  the  young  slave  girl. 

1  In  the  Trimmmmt  the  AndHa  and  the  A^MmHa. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Phormio,  Phaedria's  mother,  Naud- 
strata,  gets  Chremes  to  permit  the  young  man  to  keep  his 
mistress  and  to  let  him  have  the  thirty  minae  extorted  by 
Fhormio,  so  that  he  may  acquire  an  imdisputed  right  to 
Pamphila.  At  the  close  of  the  HeauUm  Timoraumenos 
Clitipho's  mother  intercedes  for  him  ^en  his  father  is 
about  to  disinherit  him.  The  usual  indulgence  of  mothers 
in  comedy  does  not,  however,  prevent  their  being  match- 
makers. **You  are  all  like  that,"  says  Ladies  to  his 
wife,  in  lines  240-241  of  the  Heeyra;  **you  want  yofor 
sons  to  get  married.*'  At  the  opening  of  the  Heauton 
Timoraumenoi  Sostrata  offers  her  son  Clitipho  a  whole 
band  of  maidens  from  among  whom  to  dioose  a  bride. 
In  Ludan's  second  Dialogue  it  is  Pamphihis*  mother  who, 
when  a  neighbour  gets  married,  reproaches  her  son  for 
remaining  a  bachdor  too  long.  In  the  seventh  Diatogue 
it  is  the  mother  of  Chaereas,  and  her  skiU  at  discovering  a 
good  matdi,  that  worries  the  old  courtesan.  Indulgent 
even  towards  misconduct  and,  by  virtue  of  their  sex, 
more  susceptible  in  matters  of  a  sentimental  sort  than 
their  husbuids,  the  mothers,  it  seems,  must  have  been 
the  allies  of  their  sons  when  the  latter  became  enamoured 
of  a  poor  girl  or  thought  of  marrying  bdow  their  station. 
In  two  instances,  however,  the  fragments  appear  to  attri* 
bute  to  them  an  exactly  opposite  attitude.  ^  Trust  your 
mother  Crobyle,  and  marry  your  cousin,**  we  read  in 
fragment  029  of  Menander.  It  is  likdy  enough  that  the 
Ciobyle  ^o  spoke  these  words  was  the  Crobyle  of  the 
nidMiop^  the  detestable  dowered  wife  ^o  is  so  proud  of 
her  wealth.  It  may  be  that  after  her  husband  had,  in  an 
access  of  energy,  sanctioned  his  son*s  marriage  with  a  poor 
neighbour,  she,  tyrannical  as  she  was,  and  full  of  eon- 
tempt  for  people  without  means,  objected  to  this  plan 
and  suggested  a  wealthy  heiress.  Elseirtiere  it  is  again  a 
mother  who  wearies  her  son  by  constantly  insisting  on  the 
advantages  of  being  *^  well  bom  **;  ^  we  can  assume  that 
slic  did  this  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
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of  matrimony.  Notwithstanding  these  few  instances  of 
disagreement,  one  may  say  that,  in  comedy,  mothers 
and  sons  get  on  well  together.  Several  fragments  afford 
touching  and  decided  evidence  of  maternal  tenderness  or 
of  the  filial  affection  by  which  mothers  are  rewarded.^  In 
the  Hecyra^  in  particular,  we  find  these  two  feelings 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  nobility. 

I  have  still  to  deal  with  the  sons  and  fathers.  The 
point  on  which  they  generally  disagree  is  that  the  fathers 
try  to  force  them  to  break  off  some  attachment  or  clan- 
destine marriage  and  to  oblige  them  to  marry  a  wife  of 
their  choosing.  But  the  feelings  which  inspire  the  fathers 
vary  according  to  circumstances. 

Sometimes  it  is  egotism,  the  wish  to  arrange  their 
affairs  according  to  their  own  convenience  without  regard 
for  the  inclinations  of  the  young  men.  In  the  recjoydg 
the  father,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  wished  his  son  to 
marry  his  half-sister.*  In  the  Phormio  Antipho  is  sacri- 
ficed by  his  tyrannical  father  in  order  to  pacify  an  uncle : 
Demipho  wishes  him  to  marry  Phanium,  a  daughter  of 
the  bigamist  Chremes,  so  that  strangers  may  not  make 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  that  young  woman,  and  that 
Nausistrata,  Chremes'  wife,  may  remain  ignorant  of  that 
worthy's  infidelity.' 

More  frequently,  fathers  get  into  conflict  with  their 
sons  for  pecuniary  reasons.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  fond 
of  money  and  are  by  no  means  delighted  at  becoming  the 
fathers-in-law  of  poor  girls.  Above  all,  they  cannot  bear 
to  have  their  fortunes  jeopardised  by  foolidi  adventures, 
and  used  to  pay  for  courtesans.  Theopiopides,  in  the 
MasUUaria^  thinks  that  the  worst  misdeeds — if  not  all 
the  misdeeds— -of  young  Philolaches  consist  in  his  extrava- 
gance. He  is  visibly  relieved  when  Callidamat^ng,  Philo- 
laches* friend,  guarantees  that  he  will  not  have  to  pay 
for  his  son's  pranks.^    Luckily  for  the  honour  of  fathers, 

'  Ifan.,  fr.  7SSt  PhiUm.,  Ir.  16S;  Alozii,  fr.  S67. 
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there  are  but  few  in  comedy  who,  like  Theopropides,  at- 
tach importance  to  money  only.  Nevertheless,  pecuniary 
considerations  are  almost  always  mentioned  among  the 
reasons  for  their  severity.  Sometimes  they  fear  that  they 
are  going  to  be  ruined  themselves;^  sometimes,  while 
resigned  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  or  sure 
that  they  will  not  suffer  need  during  the  few  years  of 
life  that  remain  to  them,  they  become  indignant  at  the 
thought  that  after  their  death  their  fortunes  will  be 
squandered  and  their  children  will  be  beggars.* 

Sometimes  the  horror  of  extravagance  which  is  usual 
in  the  fathers  in  comedy  is  increased  ^en  they  compare 
the  happy  and  indolent  life  of  their  sons  with  their  own 
hardworUng  and  penurious  youth.  Sudi  comparison 
engenders,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  certain  envy  of  the 
young  men  whom  their  labour  has  made  rich.  This 
feeling  is  very  evident  in  a  father  in  one  of  Philemon's 
comedies — D^otiipho  of  the  M ^eator— and  in  M enedemus, 
in  Menander*s  Heautan  Timaraumenoi.  The  former,  so  his 
son  tells  us,  kept  on  repeating  **  how  he,  on  growing  to 
manhood,  had  not  given  himself  up,  as  I  had,  to  love» 
idleness  and  sloth,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  in 
position  to  do  so,  as  his  father  kept  him  strictly,'*  *  and 
so  forth.  **  At  your  age,"  says  another  father,  ^*  I  did  not 
think  of  making  love.  I  was  poor,  and  I  left  this  country 
to  go  to  Asia,  where  I  found  j^ry  and  profit  in  the 
profession  of  a  soldier."  ^ 

The  motives  we  have  enumerated  are  not  of  a  very 
krfty  order.  Some  fathers  have  nobler  ones.  When  they 
insist  on  a  marriage,  it  is  sometimes  beeause  they  see  or 
because  they  sincerely  believe  that  they  see  a  promise 
of  happiness  for  the  young  man  concerned.  When  they 
attempt  to  break  off  a  youth's  illieit  attachment  or  to 
prevent  his  leading  a  dissipated  life,  it  is  often  from  a 
desire  to  guard  his  reputation  and  his  virtue.  In  the 
rrjfitfmfiitit   Philto   gives   his    son    Lysiteles  admirable 
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advice — advice  which  is»  by  the  way,  superlBuous,  as 
Lysiteles  is  an  exemplary  son.^  In  the  HeatUan  Timor- 
aumenos  Chremes  gives  Clitipho  his  explanation  of  the 
source  of  the  apparent  severity  of  fathers :  **  Their  objec- 
tions are  nearly  always  the  same.  They  do  not  wish 
to  have  their  sons  run  after  women  too  much,  nor  to 
be  constantly  merry-making.  They  give  only  as  much 
money  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  all  this  is  for  their 
sons'  good.  Once  the  heart  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
an  evil  passion,  it  is  inevitable,  Clitipho,  that  a  man's 
behaviour  should  harmonise  with  it."  '  Though  they  do 
not  speak  in  so  doctrinaire  a  way,  other  fathers  are  in- 
spired by  the  same  principles.  They  feel  that  they  are 
the  keepers  of  a  soul,  and  they  perform  the  duties  of 
teachers  and  educators  conscientiously,  if  not  skilfuUy. 
The  money  that  is  lost  through  their  sons'  fault  does  not 
disturb  them  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  an  entirely  spoUed 
life  and  of  a  good  name  jeopardised.  They  dread  scandal, 
and  upbraid  the  delinquent  for  his  weakness,  for  his 
neglect  6f  the  proprieties  and  for  his  contempt  for  the 
law,  and  threaten  him  with  disgrace.  A  young  man  who 
misbehaves  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  subject  for  the  doctor,  an  un- 
fortunate creature  who  is  ruining  himself,  and  he  appears 
to  them  as  having  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misfortimes 
from  which  it  is  their  business  to  rescue  him. 

However  frequent  the  manifestations  of  paternal 
severity  may  be  in  the  writers  of  comedy,  they  did  not 
absolutely  assign  to  the  fathers  the  rOle  of  kill-joy.  A 
father  who,  like  Demea  in  the  Adelphi^  is  indignant  about 
all  of  his  son's  escapades,  appears  to  have  been  a  rare 
type,  and  with  severity  there  goes  in  most  cases — at  least 
in  Menander  and  his  imitators — a  certain  admixture  of 
indulgence* 

This  indulgence  is  generally  the  outcome  of  resignation. 
Many  a  father  shuts  his  eyes,  or  did  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
time,  to  the  faults  of  his  offspring,  because  he  knows  in 
advance  that  any  attempt  to  correct  these  faults  would 
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be  vain  and  void.  His  motto  is  that  you  cannot  put  old 
heads  on  young  shoulders.  AU  that  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  and  to  demand  of  young  men  diuring  certain  years 
is  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  scandalous  con- 
duct, that  they  keep  their  honour  imblemishedy  and  that 
they  do  not  seriously  imperil  their  patrimony.  But  it 
would  be  vexatious  if ,  in  later  years,  when  the  time  shall 
have  come  to  think  of  settling  down,  they  were  not  ready 
to  drop  their  former  habits.  But  time  and  satiety  can 
be  relied  upon  to  lead  them  to  do  so.  Thus  reasons 
Philoxenus,  in  the  Bacckides^  when  the  recollection  of  his 
last  year's  sins  no  longer  troubles  him.  Thus  reasons 
Simo  in  the  Andria^  and  Laches  and  Phidippus  in  the 
Hecyra^  It  even  happens  that  a  father  is  gratified  at 
discovering  proof  of  a  good  disposition  in  a  young 
man's  behaviour  towards  his  woman  friend  or  mistress. 
Simo,  in  the  Andria^  goes  to  the  funeral  of  Qirysis,  the 
pretty  courtesan  with  whom  his  son  had  had  relations, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  Pamphilus  takes  charge  of 
the  funeral,  his  mournful  air  and  his  tears,  evoke  his 
friendly  sympathy.*  Phidippus  is  ready  to  forgive  his 
son-in-law  for  having  occasionally  vi^ted  his  former 
mistress.  He  says :  **  Were  he  able  to  break  off  an 
attachment  that  had  lasted  so  many  years,  I  should 
believe  that  he  was  neither  a  man  nor  a  sufficiently 
faithful  husband  to  my  dau^ter."  * 

Occasionally  thoughts  of  their  own  past  lead  fathers  in 
comedy  to  be  indulgent.  Not  all  of  them  have  had  a 
toilsome  youth,  like  Demipho  and  Menedemus,  and  tome 
of  them  were,  in  their  day,  tons  of  ridi  families,  and  had 
profited  by  their  opportunities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not  always  remember  their  past  of  their  own 
accord.  Witness  the  worthy  Simo,  in  the  FaeiMloIiit,  to 
whom  his  old  friend  Callipho  addresses  a  retrospective 
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harangue,^  and  ChremeSy  in  the  Heauian  Timor oumenos^ 
whose  admonitions  call  forth  ironical  remarks  from  his 
son.*  Other  fathers,  however,  like  Periphanes  in  the 
Epidicus^  of  their  own  accord  recall  the  indulgences  they 
allowed  themselves  in  bygone  days,'  but  they  are  not  any 
the  more  easy  to  deal  with,  for  all  that.  And  finally, 
still  others  find  in  their  own  memories  a  justification  for 
the  behaviour  of  the  young  men  :  Philoxenus,  for  example, 
in  the  Bacchides^  and  Moschio's  father,  in  a  Berlin  frag- 
ment.^ The  latter  comes  back  from  the  country,  quite 
surprised  at  being  siunmoned  by  his  son,  for,  up  to  that 
time,  the  young  man  had  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  his 
father's  society,  from  fear  of  being  scolded.  However, 
that  worthy  scolds  without  anger.  "  For,"  says  he,  **  I 
myself  was  one  of  those  who  was  said  to  know  how  to 
squander  a  fortune.  This  time,  at  least,  my  wife  has  not 
deceived  me.  Moschio  is  certainly  my  son;  he  is  good 
for  nothing."  '  In  the  Bacchides  the  pedagogue  Lydus 
has  just  called  Philoxenus'  attention  to  the  behaviour  of 
his  son  Pistoclerus,  who  has  taken  one  of  the  Bacchis 
sisters  as  his  mistress.  Philoxenus  receives  the  news  in  a 
phlegmatic  manner :  ^*  Well,  Lydus,  it  is  the  wisest  course 
to  be  moderate  in  one's  severity.  It  is  less  surprising  for 
my  son  to  commit  a  folly  at  his  age  than  for  him  not  to 
do  so.  I  did  just  the  same  in  my  youth."  *  And,  rather 
than  interfere  himself,  he  empowers  a  young  man,  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Pistoclerus'  friend,  to  do  so  1  In  the  Adelphi 
Bficio  shares  Philoxenus'  views;  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  behaved  himself  through  force  of  circumstances,  as  he 
had  no  money,^  but  he  is  very  sure  that,  had  he  possessed 
the  means,  he  would  have  led  a  jovial  life ;  and  this  con- 
viction suffices  to  absolve  Aeschinus.*  As  for  Demaenetus, 
in  the  Asinaria^  how  could  he  do  otherwise  than  regard 
Argyrippus'  love  affair  with  favour,  since  his  own  father 
had,  in  times  gone  by,  done  him  the  same  service  ? 

^  Ptud.^  436  et  teq.  *  HeauL^  213  et  teq.        *  Epid,^  3SS  et  Mq. 
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But  this  sort  of  leniency  has  its  dangers.  As  far  as 
the  sons  are  concerned  this  is  dear;  but  it  also  has  its 
dangers  for  the  fathers.  By  dint  of  harking  back  to  the 
past  too  much,  one  easily  conceives  the  desire  of  prolong- 
ing it  and  of  living  it  over  once  more  in  the  present.  When 
Philoxenus  comes  to  the  Bacchis  sisters  to  draw  his  son 
out  of  their  dutches,  he  himself  yields  to  the  allurements 
of  these  pretty  women.  At  the  dose  of  the  play  we  see 
him  in  turn  entering  the  halls  of  perdition  in  order  to  dine 
in  loose  company  with  Pistoderus  and  to  share  in  his 
debauchery.  In  the  Asinaria  Demaenetus  abets  his  son 
and  proposes  to  have  a  share  in  his  fun.  He  gets  an 
invitation  to  a  good  dinner,  in  the  course  of  whidi  he  em- 
braces niilaenium,  and,  had  his  plan  not  been  thwarted, 
he  would  have  spent  the  night  with  the  fair  lady. 

Lastly,  a  father's  indulgence  may  have  reason  and 
method  in  it.  The  infamous  Demaenetus  prides  himself 
on  not  being  like  the  majority  of  fathers — ^^*  All  fathers 
who  will  follow  my  advice  will  be  easy-going,  so  that 
their  sons  may  love  them  better  and  be  more  kindly 
disposed  towards  them.  That  is  what  I  try  to  do.  .  .  . 
My  son  Argyrippus  has  to-day  begged  me  to  get  him 
some  money  for  his  girl;  I  am  most  anxious  to  satisfy 
him.  •  •  •  My  son  has  thought  me  worthy  of  his  entire 
confidence;  it  is  right  that  I  should  appreciate  this  db- 
position  of  his.'*  ^  These  words  of  Demaenetus  are  like 
a  parody  of  the  views  of  certain  other  fathers  in  comic 
literature.  Chremes,  in  the  HeauUm  Timarmimenait 
blames  Menedemus  for  his  excessive  severity,  idiidi  was 
only  a  feigned  seventy.  According  to  him,  lathers  and 
SODS  should  show  themselves  to  one  another  as  they  are. 
The  son  ought  to  confide  in  his  father  as  he  would  in  a 
friend,  and  the  father  ought  to  receive  these  confldenoet 
without  pretending  to  be  more  displeased  at  them  than 
he  actually  is,  and  without  fear  of  showing  that  his  kind- 
ness  disposes  him  to  forgive.*    In  still  clearer  terms 
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Micio  advocates  tolerance  and  reciprocal  trust,^  and  pre- 
tends that,  in  doing  so,  he  is  moved  by  lofty  educational 
considerations.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  weakness,  and  the 
unavowed  desire  to  avoid  taking  active  measures,  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  fine  leniency.  Can  Micio 
seriously  believe  that  he  will  improve  Aeschinus'  morals 
by  always  forgiving,  by  paying  for  all  that  young  man's 
follies  without  a  word,  by  even  praising  his  pranks  and  by 
offering  him  the  premium  of  encouragement?  No  doubt 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  nothing  will  be  hidden  from 
him ;  but  even  this  hope  is  not  to  be  fulfilled,  for  Aeschinus 
keeps  him  in  the  dark  about  the  main  thing — his  intimacy 
with  the  girl  who  lives  next  door.  Yet  at  least  he  can 
hope  that  Aeschinus  will  never  lie  in  order  to  get  out  of 
a  scrape.  But  is  mendacity  the  only  vice  against  which 
Micio  desires  to  guard  his  son?  He  will  gain  his  affection, 
it  is  true,  by  more  respectable  means  than  Demaenetus 
employs;  but  does  he,  in  all  conscience,  believe  that  to 
gain  a  son's  affection  constitutes  the  whole  task  of  a  good 
educator  ? 

With  such  diversity  existing  among  fathers,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  attitude  of  sons  is  not  uniform, 
either.  It  does  not,  however,  vary  in  different  cases  as 
much  as  one  might  suppose,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  or 
less  correct.  Argyrippus,  who  beholds  his  father  Demae- 
netus in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation,  remains 
deferential  towards  him.  Did  other  sons  who  joined  in 
their  fathers'  debauches  indulge  in  greater  freedom,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  scandalous  good  fellowship  to  treat 
the  authors  of  their  being  cavalierly  ?  We  have  no  proof 
whatsoever  that  this  was  the  case.  Though  fathers  and 
sons  were  almost  always  at  loggerheads,  it  appears  that 
the  conflict  was  never  a  brutal  one.  In  the  majority  of 
Latin  comedies  there  is  not  a  single  scene,  at  least  not 
before  the  dose,  in  which  they  are  found  face  to  face ;  and 
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when  they  do  meet,  it  is  without  violent  words  and  with- 
out any  dbocking  violation  of  filial  respect.  A  few  Greek 
fragments  apparently  depict  family  differences.^  In 
these  fragments,  as  in  the  Latin  plays,  the  young  man's 
language  remains  proper  and  courteous.  Generally 
speaking,  sons,  in  comedy,  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  maxim  that  has  been  attributed  to 
Ifenander:  to  insult  one's  father  is  to  blaspheme  the 
gods.* 

Nay,  we  may  even  say  that  sons  hardly  ever  cross  their 
fathers  openly  or  light-heartedly.  In  one  of  Menander's 
plays  a  man  brings  a  suit  against  his  parents.  He  is 
reprimanded  vigorously,  and  his  conduct  is  r^aided  as 
evidence  of  insanity.*  When  Pamphilus,  in  the  Andria^ 
is  forced  by  Simo  to  marry  the  very  same  day,  and  finds 
no  way  of  refusing,  he  finally  dedares  that  he  is  ready 
to  ob^.  At  their  fathers'  command,  Qiarinus,  in  the 
Mereator^  Clinia,  in  the  HeauUm  Timaroumenoit  and  Pam- 
philus, in  the  Hecf/ra^  break  off,  or  at  least  interrupt, 
their  illicit  relations.  Clitipho,  Qinia's  friend,  does  as 
much.  Of  the  young  men  who  deceive  their  fathers  or 
make  a  levy  on  their  purses,  few  act  for  themselves,  as 
Strabax  does  in  the  TrueuiefUu$\  most  of  them  let  their 
slaves  act  and,  at  best,  give  them  meagre  support. 
Charinus  deems  it  criminal  to  lie  to  the  aged  Demipho;  ^ 
CaUdorus,  in  the  Pseudolus^  declares  that  filial  piety  pre- 
vents him  stealing  from  Simo.*  If  a  son  has  sasretly  got 
into  a  position  to  displease  his  father,  he  is  always  greatly 
disturbed  on  being  found  out.  Antipho  hides  when 
Demipho  comes  back;  Qinia,  after  his  return  to  his 
beloved  Antiphila,  does  not  dare  to  i4>pear  before  M cue* 
demus;  Aesdiinus,  in  the  Adelpld^  and  the  young  fever  in 
the  Fnugydg^  only  confess  the  engagements  they  have 
contracted  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity. 

If  we  inquire  to  what  feelings  ttiis  docility  and  anxiety 
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are  due,  we  find  that  in  many  cases  fear  undeniably  plays 
a  large  part  in  them.  Sharp  reprimands  and  humiliating 
admonitions  were,  in  themselves,  very  real  punishments 
for  proud  and  sensitive  young  men.  And  then  the  head 
of  the  family  might  assign  a  too  flighty  son  some  task 
well  fitted  to  mortify  him — set  him  to  work  in  the  fields,  or 
send  him  abroad  to  trade  or  settle  some  business  trans- 
action. But,  above  all,  he  might  cut  off  his  allowance  and 
drive  him  from  home  without  a  penny.  In  the  PhamUo 
and  in  the  Andria^  the  threat  of  some  such  retaliation 
evidently  haunts  Antipho  and  Pamphilus;  in  a  more 
imminent  form  this  threat  has  much  to  do  with  sobering 
Clitipho,  in  the  Heauton  Timoraumenos.  Nevertheless,  fear 
does  not  account  for  everything.  Side  by  side  with  it 
in  the  souls  of  the  yoimg  men  we  discover  a  true  respect 
for  their  father,  the  conviction  that  he  is  acting  for  llieir 
best  interests,  trust  in  his  greater  good  sense,  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  care  and  kindness.  Before  leaving  Attica, 
Clinia  probably  indulged  in  the  reflections  which  Mene- 
demus  attributes  to  him :  he  said  to  himself  that  age  and 
affection  made  Menedemus  more  competent  than  he  was 
to  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  do,^  and  when  he  thinks  that 
he  has  been  betrayed  by  Antiphila,  his  father's  admoni- 
tions, which  taught  him  to  mistrust  women,  come  back 
to  his  mind.*  Antipho  recognises  that  his  father  only 
desires  what  is  best  for  him,  and  suffers  at  the  thought 
that  he  fears  the  latter's  return.'  Charinus  cannot  bear 
to  lose  the  respect  of  Demipho,  '*  whom  it  is  his  duty  to 
please.*'  ^  Aeschinus  is  in  despair  at  having  pained  Micio, 
and,  when  he  meets  him,  is  ashamed  of  his  behaviour.* 

Nowhere  do  we  hear  a  son  say  anything  seriously  dis- 
agreeable about  his  father.  Hardly  ever  does  he  wish 
him  ill.*    As  a  rule,  it  is  the  courtesans  who  speculate  on 

>  Hmh/.,  116-116.  •  /6Mi.,  260 et teq.        •  Pkerwi^  ISSetaoq. 

•  Mert.,  7»-S2.  •  Ad.,  661  •!  aeq. ;  cf.  Men.,  it.  666. 

*  I  do  not  think  thai  PhilolAehes'  exclamaUon  in  lin«  236-234  of  the 
MoMeUaria  thould  b»  tnkan  Mriously,  adj  more  than  that  of  an  aetor  in 
NaeTius'  Tribaedut,  or  8trabaK*s  brutal  ezpreebion  in  lin«  660-661  of  tha 
TrucuUniua. 
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the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  cynieal  slaves 
and  facetious  friends  who  hope  for  it,  or  pretend  to  hope 
for  it.^  The  sons  do  not  willingly  contemplate  that 
eventuality;  witness  the  pious  reticence  of  Chaereas,  of 
which  the  old  courtesan  makes  fun,  in  the  seventh 
Dialogue  of  Lucian :  Hv  6  naxffq^  .  .  •  hoL  Kiqioq  yho^ikoi 
x&r  natQffKKfTf  xal  ndrta  ad.  The  kind  of  misfortunes  the 
sons  in  comedy,  or  at  least  the  sons  in  Menander*s  comedies, 
invoke  from  tJie  bottom  of  their  hearts  upon  a  father  who 
interferes  with  their  fun  is  doubtless  shown  in  lines  510-080 
of  the  Adelphi^  spoken  by  young  Ctesipho :  **  Would  to 
heaven  that,  without  doing  himself  very  great  harm  (quod 
cum  sahUe  eius  fUd),  my  father  might  so  fatigue  himself 
that  for  three  days  he  could  not  stir  from  his  bed.**  In 
a  word.  New  Comedy  does  not  appear  to  have  brought  a 
bad  son  upon  the  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  great 
demonstrations  of  filial  affection  in  the  comic  writers.  As 
the  majority  of  their  plots  represent  conflicts  between 
fathers  and  sons,  they  do  not  afford  occasion  for  it.  The 
title  0il(mdxa)Qf  borne  by  several  comedies,  proves 
nothing.  In  a  fragment  of  Menander*s  StfUoffoq  r^tr* 
ence  is  made  to  a  son  who,  after  having  been  carefully 
brought  up  by  an  impecunious  father,  deeply  appredates 
the  sacrifices  made  for  his  education,  and  relieves  his 
father's  poverty.*  These  few  lines  must  belong  to  a 
prologue,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
**  good  son  **  had  an  active  part  in  the  play  ttsdf. 

In  real  life,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  diildren,  are 
the  chief  persons  in  the  life  of  the  family,  and  they  are 
nearly  the  only  ones  ^om  New  Comedy  attempted  to 
portray. 

Ifothers-in-Iaw^-especially  the  mothers-in-law  of  young 
women— certainly  had  a  very  bad  reputation  in  the  days 

*  Ad,,  6tl,  sod  Donaloi*  aotoi  T^npOhv,  Pkihpuhr,  fr.  XL) 
TSSt  sf.  iff.,  61S-6S9. 

•  Mm.,  fr.  964. 
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of  Apollodorus,  as  various  passages  of  the  Heeyra  bear 
witness.^  But  this  reputation  is  not  confirmed  anywhere 
in  the  writers  of  comedy.  The  only  mothers-in-law  that 
we  know  in  aU  comic  literature — Sostrata  and  Myrrhina, 
in  the  Heeyra — are  free  from  reproach.  Indeed,  the  former 
is  full  of  affection  and  devotion  for  her  daughter-in-law. 
As  for  the  father-in-law — ^the  father-in-law  of  the  husband 
— ^his  habitual  r61e  consists  in  interfering  in  the  young 
household  when  his  daughter  thinks  she  has  cause  for 
complaint.*  He  does  so,  however,  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
fellow  feeling  for  the  male  sex  counts  for  more  with  him 
than  family  sentiment.  He  is  quick  to  fiind  his  daughter 
in  the  wrong,  accuses  her  of  an  inclination  to  tjrrannise, 
and  preaches  submission.  The  only  things— or  nearly  the 
only  things — that  the  father-in-law  in  comedy  resents  are 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  young  husband,  bad 
management  of  his  affairs,  and  the  attempt  to  get  control 
of  his  wife's  property.  The  father-in-law  of  Menaechmus, 
who  is  so  ready  to  forgive  his  infidelity,  does  not  forgive 
him  for  stealing  a  mantle.  Antipho,  in  the  Stichui^  has 
a  disagreement  with  his  two  sons-in-law  about  money. 
What  most  worries  Smicrines,  in  the  'EnnginorteQf  is  the 
extravagance  of  Charisius.* 

The  stepmother,  who  appears  in  so  disagreeable  a  light 
in  tragedy,  is  hardly  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  via. 
A  comic  writer  praises  the  law  of  Charondas  which  cen- 
sured  fathers  of  a  famUy  who,  having  become  widowers, 
marry  a  second  time;^  but,  apparently,  he  did  so  mofe 
from  horror  of  marriage  than  from  solicitude  for  the 
children  of  the  first  marriage.  In  the  Za/i/o,  Chrysis, 
Demeas'  concubine,  is  full  of  kindness  towards  his  son, 
whose  love  affair  she  encourages.  A  xaXlaxij  in  the 
Vevifieeodfjg  brought  up  the  two  daughters  of  her 
deceased  mistress,  whose  place  she  has  taken  with  the 

>  H«e.,  S40  et  te^. ;  S76«lMq.;  SSSetteq. 

*  "EviT^,  467  et  Mq.,  4S4s  Moa.,  Ir.  177;   fr.   mdtmp.  106  (AMribvlad 
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widower,^  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  she  did  so 
without  affection. 

Among  the  characters  in  PhUemon's  plays  Apuleius 
mentions  the  **  scolding  unde  **  (pairutis  objurgator)^*  but 
neither  in  the  Latin  plays  for  which  Philemon  furnished 
the  model  nor  in  what  remains  of  the  via  does  the  ^^  scold- 
ing uncle  "  appear.  In  this  passage  of  Apuleius  there  is 
evidently  an  attempt  at  symmetry.  The  characters 
mentioned  are  grouped  three  by  three,  and  the  epithets 
given  to  each  group  all  have  a  similar  ending.  Perhaps 
the  pabruus  objurgaior  was  mentioned  alongside  of  mUes 
proeliator  and  the  sodaUs  apUulator  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
completing  a  trio,  and  did  not  owe  this  distinction  to  his 
real  importance. 

Brothers  and  sisters  appear  in  a  few  Latin  plays.'  In 
the  Eunuehtu  Phaedria  and  Chaerea  hardly  meet,  and 
they  take  little  interest  in  one  another.  Pamphilippus  and 
Epignomus,  in  the  SHchuSf  take  still  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Adelphi^  Aeschinus  does  not  hesitate  to  com- 
promise himself  in  order  to  help  Ctesipho,  and  when  his 
good  nature  has  placed  him  in  a  most  cruel  predicament, 
he  refuses  to  get  out  of  it  by  betraying  his  brother;^ 
Ctesipho  in  return  displays  very  great  gratitude  '  towards 
Aeschinus.  In  the  Phormio  Demipho  is  devoted  to 
Chremes*  interests,  and  strives  to  spare  him  painful 
domestic  scenes.  In  Menander's  ^AMtpol  the  character 
who  corresponds  to  Hegio,  the  brother  of  Sostrata,* 
eagerly  undertakes  the  defence  of  his  sister  and  of  his 
niece.  In  the  Auhdaria  Eunomia  is  full  of  solicitude  for 
Megadorus,  to  whom  she  recommends  marriage.  The 
friendly  disposition  displayed  by  Aeschinus,  Demipho, 
Hegio  and  Eunomia  was  probably  very  oomxoxm  among 
the  brothers  and  sisters  in  comedy.  Several  lost  plajfs 
were  called  <l>i3<f deiycH ;  perhaps  one  of  them  portrayed 

^IfM^fr.  sto.  *  Ap^ /Iw., XVI. 

*  In  addition  to  two  ol  Mwiandtr's  pl^*  wwntdJM  hj 
PhilwiM,  DiphiliM  and  ApoPodoM  bon  Um  liito  'AJUkfU. 

«  ild^  ess  •!  Mq.  •iMd.,S56*l»eq. 

*  OoMtuB,  ComtneaUiy  lo  liM  S51. 
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fraternal  affection.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  remark 
that  very  often  a  brother  is  of  less  consequence  than  a 
friend,  especially  a  friend  of  the  same  age,  a  synephebos. 
^^  Sodalis  opituUUory**  says  Apuleius.^  In  fully  half  a 
dozen  Latin  comedies  we  meet  with  two  young  men,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  age  {aequales)^  who,  without 
being  brothers  or  relatives,  mutually  help  one  anothei^  with 
money  and  good  offices.^  This  was  probably  also  the  case 
in  the  plays  by  Philemon,  Menander,  Apollodorus  and 
Euphron,  called  Zwignifiog  or  ZwiqnjPoi. 

If,  now,  we  examine  the  relations  between  the  elders, 
the  majority  of  the  old  men  who,  here  and  there,  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  father  of  a  family  with  the  greatest  zeal 
are  in  no  way  related  to  hinu  In  a  word.  New  Comedy  did 
not  give  good  brothers  much  prominence.  We  may  add 
that  hostile  brothers  were  perhaps  not  unknown.  One 
of  Menander's  plays,  the  NaiSxif/Qog^  appears  to  have 
brought  them  upon  the  stage,'  and  fragment  809,  which 
sings  the  praises  of  cordial  relations  between  brothers, 
may  just  as  well  be  an  exhortation  as  a  mere  statement. 

At  this  point  I  shall  end  my  study  of  the  characters 
drawn  from  the  family  circle.  In  addition,  no  doubt,  to 
the  characters  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  there  are 
still  many  others  who  are  related  to  one  another  by  ties  of 
blood  or  marriage.  Their  number  is,  however,  too  small, 
and  the  degree  of  their  consanguinity  too  distant,  to 
warrant  a  special  study. 

As  for  maxims  relating  to  the  family  in  general,  they 
have  but  a  secondary  interest.^  The  following  picture  of 
a  family  dinner,  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  is  more 
entertaining — 

*^  What  an  experience,  to  drop  into  a  family  dining- 
room  1  The  father,  cup  in  hand,  is  the  first  to  speak, 
gives  advice  and  drinks  a  draught.    Then  the  mother 

*  Ap.,  Flar.t  XVT. 

*  Baeehidet,  Epidicus,  Mmnaior^  MotMaria^  P99udolu§,  Htmian  Timor* 
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foUows.  Then  an  aunt  chatters ;  after  her  an  old  gentle- 
man with  a  deep  voice,  the  aunt's  papa;  after  him  an 
old  lady  who  calls  you  '  dear  child.'  The  *  dear  child  * 
says  '  yes  *  to  every  one."  * 

We  can  guess  what  provokes  all  this  wearisome  moral 
discourse  addressed  to  the  patient  listener,  and  we  shall 
not  be  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  is  some  amorous 
escapade. 

§6 

LOVEBS 

Bfany  characters  in  the  fffa  are  represented  as  being  in  love, 
and  among  them  men  are  in  the  majority.  NaturaUy  the 
young  men  predominate,  and,  among  these,  the  unmarried 
ones.  Ebccept  for  Amphitryon,*  the  list  of  husbands  who 
dote  on  their  wives  includes,  as  far  as  we  know,  only 
Charisius  in  the  'EmtghunftBc^  and  Pamphflus  in  the 
Heeyra.  The  list  of  faithless  young  husbands  is  limited  to 
Menaedmius,  for,  in  Charisius*  case,  it  was  much  against 
his  wiU  and  under  quite  special  conditions  that  he  deserted 
Pamphila.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  amorous 
greybeards  are  fathers  of  a  family,  who  are  tired  of  their 
old  and  ugly  spouses  and  seek  amusement  outside  their 
homes.  As  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  we  know 
that  those  who  seek  amorous  adventures  are  not  usually 
found  among  the  young  girls  of  good  family.  The  wife 
who  deceives  her  husband  does  not  occur— or  hardly 
oceur»— in  comedy.  The  wife  who  is  in  love  either 
remains  bdiind  the  scenes,  or  else,  if  she  appears  on  the 
stage,  does  not  give  free  rein  to  her  feelings.  Alcmena  is 
a  single  exception,  and  Alcmena  belongs  to  the  region  of 
fable.  As  for  jealous  matrons,  their  jealousy  is  not  due 
to  love  but  to  pride,  or  to  a  horror  of  vice,  or  else,  purely 


.« Ir.  its. 
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and  simply,  to  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  The  via  recruits 
its  amorous  women  elsewhere  than  in  polite  society.  Some 
of  them  are  courtesans,  others  are  the  slaves  of  their 
lovers.  The  majority  of  them  belong  by  birth  to  respect- 
able families,  but  have  left  the  paternal  roof  very  early 
and  have  grown  up  in  the  homes  of  poor  and  more  or 
less  respectable  people  who  pass  them  off  as  their  daughters, 
or  in  the  house  of  a  pander  who  waits  for  an  opportunity 
to  seU  them  to  good  advantage. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  the  men  who  take  the  first  step  in  an 
amorous  adventure.  The  courtesans  who  tempt,  like 
Bacchis  the  Athenian,  act  from  design,  not  from  passion. 
Acroteleutiimi,  in  the  Miles^  wishes  to  make  fun  of  Pyrgo- 
polinices  when  she  pretends  to  offer  herself  to  him  unasked. 
In  the  * AnoxXfiofdni  by  Posidippus,  it  appears  that  a 
woman  made  tender  advances  and  was  rebuffed,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  woman  was  still  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  a  liaison.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  woman  who  offers  her  love,  like  Simaetha  in 
Theocritus,  was  portrayed  in  comedy. 

Why  does  one  fall  in  love?  One  of  Menander's  char- 
acters asks  himself  this  question  and  finds  great  difficulty 
in  answering  it.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  nothing 
else  than  the  woman's  beauty  that  stirs  the  lovers  in 
comedy,  and  what  they  desire  is  nothing  but  sensuous 
pleasure.  Especially  when  old  men  meddle  with  love, 
they  seek  merely  to  tickle  their  senses;  the  only  thing 
that  moves  them  is  the  spirit  of  lediery.  Like  T^gaeus 
and  Philocleon,  they  are  merely  hot  with  desire.  Senile 
love,  it  is  true,  is  intentionally  painted  in  repulsive  and 
ridiculous  colours  by  the  writers  of  comedy,  but  young 
people  also,  young  lovers,  with  whom  the  poet  sympathises, 
are  more  than  once  influenced  merely  by  fl^ly  desire. 
The  mere  charm  of  a  beautiful  face  or  of  a  fine  figure 
sufficed  to  determine  the  conduct  of  Lyconides,  in  the 
AuhdariOf  of  Aeschinus  in  the  Adelpfd^  and  of  ever  so 

'  Mao.,  fr.  Ml. 
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many  other  youths  whose  relations  with  their  mistresses 
began  by  their  ravishing  them.  Similarly,  mere  beauty 
can  occasion  the  *^  thunder-strokes  "  (love  at  first  sight) 
which  are  so  frequent  in  comedy.  How  should  Chaerea 
and  Moschio  have  noticed  anything  but  the  agreeable 
appearance  of  Pamphila  as  she  crossed  the  street,  or  of 
Glycera  as  she  stood  at  her  threshold  ?  When  Calidorus, 
in  the  Pseudolus^  is  bereft  of  his  mistress,  he  apparently 
mourns  only  the  loss  of  purely  sensual  pleasures.^  Hie 
intoxication  of  the  senses  is  described  at  length  by  an 
enthusiastic  lover,  in  fragment  586  of  Menander.  A  detafl 
which  serves  to  disclose  what  the  love  of  certain  persons 
in  comedy  is  worth,  is  the  way  they  behave  in  the  presence 
of  rivals,  avowed  or  merely  imagined.  In  several  Latin 
plays  we  meet  with  lovers  who  agree  to  strange  bargains 
and  bear  a  separation  without  much  grief.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  adventure  of  Argyrippus,  in  the  Aiinana^ 
for  it  is  with  distinct  chagrin  and  dislike  that  he  tem- 
porarily gives  up  his  mistress  Philaenium  to  his  father. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  Bumuikiu — and  I  believe  the  scene 
is  an  imitation  of  what  occurred  in  Menander's  KHai  ^ — 
Phaedria  resigns  himself  to  sharing  Thais'  favours  with 
Thraso,  and,  in  the  Trueultntui^  Diniardius  does  not 
even  dream  of  demanding  sole  possession  of  Phronestum. 
Love  that  comes  from  the  heart  does  not  admit  of  sudi 
compromises,  nor  of  such  leniency,  for  which  there  is  but 
one  explanation — that  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  above 
an  else  seeking  for  sensuous  pleasures. 

Thus  the  lovers  in  the  via  are  nmch  inclined  to  physieal 
passion;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  slander  to  think  that  they 
are  always  ruled  by  their  senses.  In  the  'Hqwq.  Daos,  a 
slave,  loves  Plangon,  who,  he  thinks,  is  a  simple  servant 
and  the  daughter  of  a  freedman.  Of  course,  he  has  no  ladL 
of  opportunity  for  paying  the  young  woman  most  urgent 
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court,  but  he  has  no  designs  against  Plangon's  virtue 
and  asks  her  most  properly  to  marry  him.^  Among  the 
young  lovers  there  are  some  who,  like  the  misoumenas 
ThrasonideSy  are  smitten  with  a  woman  whom  they  have 
in  their  power,  and  yet  respect  her,  because  they  desire 
that  she  should  give  herself  to  them  willingly.*  There 
are  some  who,  like  Clinia  in  the  HeauUm  Timoroumenos^ 
cannot  bear  the  thought  that  any  one  else  has  a  share 
in  the  favours  of  their  well-beloved,  and  repeatedly  we  can 
discover  in  the  soul  of  this  or  that  character  a  more  lofty 
motive  for  love  than  mere  admiration  for  a  good  figure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  pleasure  which  a  polite  and 
distinguished  bearing  affords  them.  To  behave  properly 
in  society,  and  especially  at  table,  is  one  of  the  duties 
which  people  versed  in  the  art  of  love — or  rather  of  making 
one's  self  beloved — ^point  out  to  their  pupils,  the  young 
courtesans.  In  the  sixth  Dialogue  of  Lucian  the  aged 
Crobyle  calls  the  attention  of  her  daughter  Corinna  to  it. 
In  the  Eunuchus  Parmeno,  who  is  likewise  an  experienced 
person,  hopes  that  the  sight  of  courtesans  en  nigligi  in 
their  homes  will  cure  C!haerea  of  his  liking  for  them: 
""  To  see  the  untidiness,  the  filth,  the  poverty  of  these 
creatures,  to  see  how  badly  they  behave  and  how  greedy 
they  are  as  soon  as  they  are  at  home  alone,  how  they 
devour  black  bread  dipped  in  yesterday's  soup — ^to  know 
all  this  is  the  salvation  of  a  young  man."  ' 

It  is  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  lovers,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  value  in  their  mistresses,  even  more  than 
good  manners.  Toxilus,  in  the  Persa^  is  sure  that  the 
supposed  captive  girl,  a  fine  talker  and  clever  at  repartee, 
will  have  a  brilliant  career  as  a  courtesan  owing  to  these 
accomplishments.^  In  the  Poenultu^  Agorastodes  almost 
dies  with  laughter  when  he  hears  the  sanctimonious  moral- 
isings  of  Adelphasium.^     In  the  Mosiellaria  Philolaches 

*  *H^,  41  etMq. 
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feels  his  love  growing  when,  hidden  from  Fhilematium's 
view,  he  hears  her  express  her  gratitude,  her  affection  and 
her  fidelity.^  Plangon,  in  the  "HgcDg,  enchants  Daos  by 
her  good  behaviour  and  correct  bearing.*  Above  all,  in 
Terence  we  repeatedly  see  mention  made  of  motives  that 
are  anything  but  sensuous  mentioned  as  accounting  for 
a  love  affair.  In  the  Heautan  Timoroumenoi  it  is  the 
respectability  of  Antiphila  to  which  Qitipho  and  Bacchis 
render  homage;  *  it  is  the  great  tenderness  with  which 
she  requites  Clinia — ^that  tenderness  which  causes  her  to 
faint  when  she  hears  of  his  return^  and  when  she  finds 
herself  face  to  face  with  him;  *  it  is  the  mutual  regard 
existing  between  the  two  lovers;  *  in  a  word,  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  it  is  the  similarity  of  their  inclinations.^ 
Motives  of  the  same  kind  are  more  or  less  explicitly  alleged 
in  the  Phormio  and  in  the  Andria.  Phanium,  in  the 
PhanniOf  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  disinterested 
persons,  an  entirely  proper  yoang  woman;  ingenmOf 
UberaUs^  sbjs  Antipho's  young  cousin ;  *  perUberaUi^  insists 
Nausistrata,  a  matron,  from  whom  one  might  have 
expected  a  preconceived  severity.*  Glycerium,  in  the 
Andria^  has  been  brought  up  on  principles  of  honour  and 
virtue,^  she  has  given  Pamphilus  her  heart  and  her  life,** 
'  and  her  character  harmonises  with  that  of  her  lover.** 

I  must  add  that  in  the  last  two  plays  the  young  men*s 
love  is  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  duty.  The  mistress  of 
the  one  and  the  clandestine  wife  of  the  other  have  trusted 
themselves  to  their  honour,  and  they  feel  their  responsi- 
bility towards  them.  This  feding,  whidi  we  may  call 
diivalrous,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  r61e  of  PMnphflos. 
One  need  only  recall  the  splendid  tirade  in  lines  977-iM. 
The  same  note  n  sounded  in  the  PJkormio,  lines  46S-470. 
In  this  instance  profound  pity  is  added  to  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  a  more  marked  way  than  in  the  Andria. 
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It  is  under  the  influence  of  pity  that  love  entered  the 
heart  of  Antipho  when  he  saw  Phanium,  poor  and  deserted, 
weeping  over  her  mother's  body.  He  has  delivered  her 
from  the  poverty  into  which  she  would  have  relapsed 
without  his  aid»  and  he  loves  her  the  more  for  this — ^with 
the  complacent  love  that  every  man  feels  for  his  good 
deeds. 

Just  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  Pamphilus,  in  the 
Hecyra.  He  loves  Philumena  in  order  to  make  reparation 
for  his  behaviour  towards  her.  He  had  married  her  with- 
out feeling  affection  for  her.  At  first  he  treated  her  with 
contempt  and  continued  to  prefer  his  former  mistress, 
the  courtesan  Bacchis.  Then  little  by  little,  as  Parmeno 
explains :  ^^  He  got  to  know  himself  and  to  know  Bacchis 
and  the  young  wife  he  had  at  home.  •  •  •  His  heart,  both 
moved  by  pity  for  his  wife  and  repelled  by  the  exactions 
of  Bacchis,  freed  itself  from  its  trammels.  He  transferred 
his  love  to  his  home,  where  he  had  discovered  a  disposition 
that  harmonised  with  his  own."  ^  Thus,  for  the  third 
time,  we  find  that  love  is  accoimted  for  by  a  similarity 
of  taste  and  character,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  brutal 
desire  which  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  attributed  to 
all  lovers  in  the  via.  Many  of  them  are  quite  as  sensitive 
and  have  quite  as  fine  characters  as  the  majority  of  modem 
lovers. 

One  thing  that  should,  I  believe,  be  noted,  is  the  com- 
posure with  which  they  see  their  liaisons  or  their  amorous 
adventures  end  in  marriage.  Nothing  would  be  more 
natural  if  the  woman  they  courted  had  from  the  outset 
been  known  to  them  as  a  woman  whom  one  could  marry, 
and  if  they  had  been  duly  informed  of  her  social  position 
and  her  morals  at  the  time  when  they  entered  into  clandes- 
tine  relations  with  her.  Apart  from  all  other  feelings,  a 
sense  of  honour  must  have  prescribed  their  course  under 
such  conditions.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  woman 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  foreigner,  as  a  slave,  as  a  cour- 
tesan, and  where  the  young  man  was  not  called  upon  to 
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make  any  reparation  as  far  as  she  was  eoneemed,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  eagerly  marries  her  when 
her  real  character  is  revealed.^  It  even  happens  that  he 
passes  her  off  for  what  she  is  not,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
marry  her.*  Of  course,  this  attitude  may  show  that 
marriage  is  often  not  taken  seriously  in  comedy,  but  it 
would  appear  that,  here  and  there,  we  may  be  justified 
in  reaching  a  contrary  conclusion — ^namely,  that  the  young 
man's  passion  was  not  a  mere  passing  fancy,  and  that 
he  had  been  drawn  to  his  mistress  by  something  more 
than  a  mere  amorous  caprice — by  a  well-founded  r^fard. 

At  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  disin- 
terestedness of  young  lovers.  The  writers  of  comedy,  who 
so  often  portrayed  a  household  in  which  a  dowered  wife 
is  rampant,  apparently  did  not  introduce  the  fortune- 
hunter.  If,  now  and  again,  a  young  man  is  charged  with 
money-seeking — as  in  the  CitUUaria^^  or  in  the  second 
Dialogue  of  Lucian — it  is  owing  to  some  mistake  that  is 
quickly  discovered.  Rarely  do  pecuniary  considerations 
keep  a  lover  from  following  his  inclination.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  original  version  of  the  Poenului. 
In  the  Aulularia  a  few  lines  of  the  prologue  might  give 
rise  to  doubts  regarding  Lyconides*  generosity,^  and  it 
seems  that  at  the  close  of  the  play,  in  a  scene  that  is  lost, 
he  fought  with  his  father-in-law  about  the  ownership  of 
the  precious  pot.  But  the  exceptional  drcumstanoes  of 
the  case  must  be  taken  into  account.  Lyconides  lias  to 
deal  with  an  old  miser  in  whose  hands  money  is  useless. 
He  is  in  possession  of  the  treasure  which  his  slave  Strobilus 
has  stolen,  and  his  behaviour  when  he  asks  for  the  dowry 
is  therefore  not  that  of  a  skinflint.  If  he  waited  so  kmg 
before  declaring  his  love,  it  was  from  fear  of  enduring 
reproadies,  rather  than  from  a  disindination  to  marry 
a  po<^  girl.  As  a  rule,  far  from  kxddng  for  a  dowry,  tlie 
young  men  treat  it  with  indifference  when  people  offer  it 
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of  their  own  accord.  We  even  meet  with  a  young  bride- 
groom— in  the  Trinummus — ^who  obstinately  refuses  to 
accept  the  dowry  that  his  wife  is  to  receive. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  young  men  who  are  in 
love.  Girls  who  are  honestly  in  love,  if  they  appear  at 
ally  often  do  nothing  beyond  appearing.  We  find— or  we 
suspect — ^that  they  have  the  same  reasons  for  loving  which 
move  the  young  men,  ranging  from  sensuality — ^ingenu- 
ously admitted  by  one  of  Lucian's  courtesans,^  and  less 
ingenuously  by  Phoenicixmi,  in  the  Pseudohu^ — to  real 
sympathy.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  love  which,  in 
comedy,  is  peculiar  to  women  and  which  must  be  classed 
by  itself — ^the  love  that  comes  from  gratitude.  In  the 
Mosiellaria  Philematium  declares  that  she  is  for  all  time 
devoted  to  Philolaches  because  he  freed  her  from  slavery. 
Philaenium,  in  the  AsinariOt  and  Selenium,  in  the  CuteU 
larto,  are  grateful  to  Argyrippus  and  Alcesimarchus  for 
the  respect  with  which  they  have  treated  them  and  for 
their  affectionate  courtesy,  notwithstanding  they  were 
courtesans  or  daughters  of  courtesans.'  It  may  be  that 
Philematium  is  mistaken  about  the  nature  of  her  feelings ; 
the  other  two  girls  are,  without  a  doubt,  truly  in  love. 

We  now  know  whence  love  comes  into  the  hearts  of 
people  on  the  comic  stage.  How  it  comes  is  a  problem 
that  comedy  does  not  attempt  to  solve.  As  far  as  we 
know,  Qiaerea  is  the  only  one  who  falls  in  love  in  the 
course  of  a  play,  and  it  will  be  recalled  how  suddenly  he 
b  smitten.  As  a  rule,  the  lovers  are  all  afire  and  aflame 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  play,  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
pertiu'bation  caused  by  their  passion  begins  forthwith. 

This  perturbation  is  violent,  for  Eros  is  a  very  powerful 
god.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  comic  writers  to  declare  that 
love  leads  men  to  rave  and  makes  them  blind  and  mad. 
A  lover  no  longer  calls  his  soul  his  own,  he  is  entirely 
possessed    by  his  fancy,  which   makes  him  forget  food 
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and  drink.  The  presence  of  the  person  he  loves  suflBces 
to  upset  him;  on  seeing  Thais,  Fhaedria  is  all  of  a 
shiver.^  On  seeing  Clinia  after  a  long  absence,  Anti- 
phila  almost  faints  away.*  Pleusides  and  Philocomasium 
swoon  in  one  another's  arms  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  whom  they  are  deceiving.'  The  happiness  of  love  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  world, 
greater  than  that  of  ridies  or  of  kings.^  Lovers  compare 
themselves  to  the  very  gods.*  When  Clinia,  in  the  HeauUm 
Timaraumenoi,  knows  that  he  can  marry  Antiphila,  he 
declares  that  hoiceforward  nothing  can  trouble  him — 
he  is  so  happy.*  In  the  EunuekuSf  Chaerea,  after  having 
possessed  Pamphila,  would  gladly  consent  to  die  lest  by 
continuing  to  live  he  mi^t  see  his  bliss  poisoned  by 
some  sorrow.^  The  lover  who  readies  the  goal  of  his 
desires  aiid  whose  passion  is  requited  and  meets  with  no 
hindrance  is,  as  it  were,  drunk  with  joy.  He  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  happiness,  speaks  of  nothing  else,  and  does 
not  wish  others  to  speak  of  anything  else.  When  he  hears 
a  bit  of  news  that  delights  him,  he  never  tires  of  hearing 
it  repeated.  He  is  anxious  to  make  known  the  happy 
outcome  of  his  love,  and  makes  a  ccmfldant  of  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  Overflowing  with  contentment  himself,  he 
would  like  to  have  universal  contentment  prevaU  about 
him.  He  feels  a  whoUy  groundless  gratitude  towards 
everybody  and  everything.  When  Polemo  begins  to  hope 
that  Glycera  will  come  back  to  him*  he  promises  Doris 
that  she  shall  be  freed  and  calls  her  his  very  dear  one.* 
Chaerea,  who  has  been  given  permisnon  to  marry  Pam- 
phiUt  is  full  of  affection  for  Ptamcno,  for  Thais,  for  his 
brother  and  for  the  whole  woiid.* 

Happy  he  who  can  experience  so  delightful  an  ecstasy  I 
But,  alas,  all  is  not  joy  in  love;  the  bitter  is  mixed  with 
the  sweet,  and  often  predominates.   Love,  says  Gymnasium, 
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doubtless  lets  us  taste  much  sweetness,  but  it  also  abounds 
in  bitterness,  it  overflows  with  it.^  Those  who  submit  to 
its  laws  have  to  endure  a  harder  lot  than  that  of  a  poor 
labourer.'  Love  is  the  prince  of  tormentors.*  For  every 
scene  in  which  we  see  a  lover  exulting,  there  are  ten  in 
which  other  lovers  lament  and  complain  that  they  are 
being  put  upon  the  rack.  It  is  chiefly  the  pangs  of  love 
that  comedy  portrays  for  us. 

Manifold  are  their  causes.  Now,  it  is  a  third  person 
who  is  evilly  disposed,  a  severe  father,  a  rival,  a  pander 
or  a  procuress  that  thwarts  the  two  lovers ;  or  again,  the 
loved  one  remains  indifferent,  is  unfaithful  or  pretends  to 
be;  or  feelings  hostile  to  his  love  struggle  for  the  upper 
hand  in  the  lover's  heart.  From  these  varied  causes  spring 
various  pangs. 

The  simplest  of  them,  and  the  most  common,  is  the 
pang  of  privation :  the  lover  suffers  because  he  cannot 
possess  the  object  of  his  desire,  or  because  he  has  lost  her. 
His  suffering  is  all  the  greater  because  he  is  generally 
impatient— ^/m?idui  anuUor^  says  Apuleius  ^ — and  incapable 
of  listening  to  reason.  To  live  apart  from  Thais  for  two 
days  appears  to  Phaedria,  in  the  Eunuehuif  to  be  almost 
unbearable.  In  order  to  endure  it,  he  plans  to  go  to  the 
country,  and  to  kill  himself  with  work  in  order  to  forget 
his  annoyance  and  to  cure  his  sleeplessness.  But  this  fine 
plan  is  not  carried  out;  he  only  makes  the  two  joumejrs 
— ^there  and  back;  if  he  cannot  possess  his  mistress  he 
at  least  means  to  see  her.*  When  Mnesilochus  is  away 
from  Bacchis  the  Samian,  he  is  like  a  body  without  a 
soul.*  In  the  Afioot^/ievoc  the  jilted  lover  is  driven  out 
of  doors  at  night  by  his  sad  thoughts  and  awakens  Us 
slave  Getas,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  to 
tell  him  of  his  mortification.^  In  the  comic  writers,  as 
well  as  in  the  Alexandrian  elegiac  poets,  sleeplessness 
appears  to  have  been  a  regular  consequence,  as  it  were, 
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of  the  worries  of  love.  To  it  must  be  added  the  pallor 
which  overcomes  Toxilus,  in  the  Per$a^^  and  his  indifference 
to  the  niceties  of  his  toilet,  and  finally  a  sickly  languor.* 

Occasionally  a  thwarted  lover  grows  whimsical,  irritable, 
and  unjust.  When  Adelphasixmi,  in  the  Poenulus,  looks 
crossly  at  Agorastocles,  he  vents  his  bad  humour  on  the 
back  of  the  innocent  Milphio.'  In  the  Mercaior  Qiarinus 
finds  that  the  faithful  Eutychus,  who  is  so  devoted  to 
him,  is  too  slow  and  clumsy  in  serving  him.^  Ifore 
frequently  still,  the  pangs  of  love  make  men  sentimental. 
Anticipating  Acontius,  the  young  lovers  in  comedy  seem 
to  think  that  one  can  assuage  one's  sorrows  by  speaking 
of  them.  They  beset  their  friends  and  their  trusted  slaves 
with  their  lamentations,  or  else  they  apostrophise  heaven 
and  earth,  and  claim  that  the  whole  world  should  be  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  themselves.  Cicero  has  preserved 
for  us  the  most  interesting  passages  of  one  of  these  ex- 
travagant tirades  *  in  a  few  lines  of  Turpilius*  Leueadiat 
an  imitation  of  one  of  Menander*s  plays.  A  lover  pro- 
claims his  agony  from  the  top  of  the  Leucadian  rock ;  he 
calls  the  gods  to  witness,  **  if  indeed,*'  he  adds  with  bitter- 
ness, **  there  be  a  god  who  cares  for  me."  He  invokes 
the  help  of  Apollo,  of  Neptune  and  the  Winds,  but  is 
severe  on  Venus,  who  has  not  listened  to  his  prayers. 
When  carried  to  such  a  paroxjrsm,  the  lover's  despair 
borders  upon  insanity.  Some  distressed  lovers  exceed  all 
bounds  and  lose  their  heads  entirely.  Charinus,  in  the 
Mereaiar^  and  Alcesimarchus,  in  the  CiffeOario,  suffer 
from  veritable  attacks  of  insanity  on  the  stage,  and  vie 
with  eadi  other  in  their  outpourings. 

What  can  be  done  to  escape  this  grievous  obsession? 
Cbarisius,  in  the  *ExizQhwn$C9  and  Pbkmo,  in  the 
IlefimtQOfihil^  stifle  or  try  to  stifle  their  troubles  by 
feasting  with  their  friends.  Elsewhere,  the  young  men 
kavc  the  place  where  they  had  to  suffer,  in  wder  to  cheat 
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their  grief.  They  go  into  exile  or  travel,  as  Charinus,  in 
the  Mercator^  did,  and  still  wishes  to  do.  They  enlist  in 
an  army,  like  Clinia  of  the  Heauion  Titnoroumenos.  For 
those  whom  this  treatment  does  not  cure  or  who  are  not 
willing  to  resort  to  it,  there  remains  a  last  and  radical 
resource — suicide.  It  is  mentioned,  more  or  less  seriously, 
in  the  IleeixeiQo/iivrj^  the  MercatoTj  the  Pseuiolus^  the 
Miles^  the  Epidicus  and  the  AHnaria^  in  which  Argy- 
rippus  and  Philaenium,  filled  with  a  like  despair,  dream 
of  dying  together  and  of  being  together  carried  to  the 
grave.^  It  is  also  spoken  of  in  Menander's  ^Adehpol^  In 
the  Miao^iMBvoQ  it  seems  that  the  hero  asks  for  his  sword 
that  he  may  kill  himself  with  it.'  In  the  CiHeUaria 
Alcesimarchus  holds  his  sword  in  his  hand  when  Selenium 
interferes  with  his  purpose.^  Possibly  the  title  of  one  of 
Crobylus*  comedies — Anayx^/ievog — and  that  of  a  play 
by  Diphilus — ZvranoOi^axorceQ — allude  to  suicide  or  to 
plans  for  suicide  on  account  of  love. 

Occasionally  yet  other  anxieties  are  added  to  the  grief 
occasioned  by  an  enforced  separation,  such  I  have  just 
described.  According  to  Parmeno,  of  the  Eunudius^ 
'*  insults,  suspicions,  quarrels,  reconciliations,  war  and  a 
renewal  of  peace  **  follow  in  the  train  of  love.*  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  themes  of  comedy  which  is  contained 
in  one  of  Terence*s  prologues,  hoHng  and  iuipeeting  come 
immediately  after  Icving.^  Let  us  now  examine  what  are 
the  feelings  of  the  jilted  or  betrayed  lover  and  what 
attitude  he  takes  towards  the  obdurate  one  or  the  betrayer. 
GeneraUy  speaking,  a  rebuff,  far  from  discouraging 
passion,  results  in  exciting  it  to  a  still  higher  degree. 
Rivalry  inflames  the  rivals.  Every  lover's  quarrel  is 
followed  by  a  reawakening  of  love.  Experienced  cour- 
tesans are  well  aware  of  this,  and  we  have  already  seen 
how  skilfully  they  exploit  these  inconsistencies  of  the 
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human  heart.  As  a  rule,  aspirants  for  the  favour  of  one 
of  these  enticers  entertain  no  iUusions  coneeming  her,  and 
rightly  despise  her.  But  not  infrequently  they  show  no 
sign  of  their  contempt,  and  never  cease  addressing  her 
with  tender  words  or  even  supplications.  This  is  what 
Diniarchus,  in  the  Truculentus^  does,  excepting  in  one 
scene  where  his  wrath  breaks  forth;  and  doubtless  more 
than  one  lover  in  comic  literature,  provided  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  his  passion,  resigned  himself  to  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  not  requited. 

Behaviour  such  as  this  merely  required  a  certain  amount 
of  cowardice  and  callousness.  But  another  class  of  lovers 
is  more  interesting — those  who,  after  having  been  deserted 
by  the  object  of  their  affection,  still  remain  sufficiently  in 
love  to  forgive  everything,  even  desertion,  or  who  even 
seek  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  delinquent.  To  this  dass 
belong  Sdenium  of  the  CiitdUaria^  and  one  of  Philaenium's 
suitors  in  the  Asinaria.  Before  he  is  quite  sure  whether 
Philaenium  shares  her  mother's  intention  of  ousting  him, 
he  reserves  his  curses  for  Cleaereta;  at  the  most,  in  his 
first  access  of  anger  he  makes  a  threat  which  includes  the 
two  women;  but  he  quickly  corrects  himself:  **  You  will 
see  I  As  for  her,  how  could  I  be  angry  at  her?  There  is 
no  reason  for  it,  she  in  no  way  deserves  it;  it  is  yoa  who 
made  her  act  as  she  did,  she  obeys  your  orders.  You  are 
her  mother,  yoa  are  mistress  here.**  ^  As  fw  Selenium, 
she  thinks  she  has  positive  knowledge  of  Alcesimarchus* 
infidelity;  notwithstanding  this,  she  makes  the  fcdlowing 
touching  recommendation  to  Gymnasium  who  is  to  look 
after  her  house:  **If  he  comes  while  I  am  away,  do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  receive  him  with  severe  reproaches. 
Notwithstanding  all  he  has  done  to  me,  be  is  dear  to  me. 
Say  nothing  that  might  hurt  him.*'  * 

It  is  rather  curious  that,  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  scenes  of  recondliatioQ  between 
lovers.  When  the  behaviour  of  a  faithless  one  is  censured, 
it  is  generally  by  a  third  person,  and  most  frequently  not 
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in  the  presence  of  the  culprit.  If  we  except  the  Trucu- 
Untus^  in  which  Stratophanes'  anger  is  due  to  his  absurd 
vanity  rather  than  to  his  injured  love,  there  is  only  one 
instance — ^in  the  Eunttchtis — where  a  lover  reproaches  his 
mistress  for  the  favour  she  shows  another  man;  and  he 
does  not  persist  in  his  recriminations.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  what  is  true  of  the  few  extant  plays  applied 
as  well  to  all  comedies.  Without  a  doubt  bitter  reproaches, 
offensive  insinuations,  floods  of  cruel  words  were  not 
unknown  in  the  via.  In  the  fourth  Dialague  of  Lucian 
Melitta  tells  a  friend  how  Charinus  had  harshly  upbraided 
her  for  her  supposed  infidelity.  In  the  twelfth  Dialogue 
Lysias,  in  injurious  terms,  charges  loessa  with  infidelity. 
Fragment  569  of  Menander  and  a  few  verses  of  the  Leucadia 
by  Turpilius  apparently  belong  to  analogous  scenes  and  to 
scenes  of  reconciliation. 

The  lovers'  spite  which  embitters  quarrels  plays  a  con- 
siderable part  in  Lucian.  Before  giving  loessa  a  chance 
to  explain,  Lysias  humiliates  her  by  publicly  and  in  her 
presence  paying  court  to  one  of  her  enemies,  and  by 
singing  the  praises  of  a  worthless  woman.  Philinna  and 
Diphilus,  in  the  third  Dialogue^  make  it  their  business 
to  drive  one  another  to  distraction.  Apparently  Lysias, 
Philinna  and  Diphilus  believe  in  the  excellence  of  the 
method  which  Gnatho,  in  a  scene  of  the  Eunuehua^  recom- 
mends to  the  soldier  Thraso:  **I  tell  you  what.  If 
Thais  happens  to  speak  of  Phaedria,  tq  sing  his  praises^ 
in  order  to  be  disagreeable  to  you  •  •  •  there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  you  can  silence  her.  As  soon  as  she  says 
*  Phaedria,'  you  must  answer  *  Pamphila.'  If  she  says 
^Let  us  send  for  Phaedria  for  supper,' — ^^Let  us  have 
Pamphila  come  to  sing.'  If  she  praises  the  good  looks  of 
the  one,  you  must,  in  return,  praise  the  pretty  face  of 
the  other.  In  a  word,  give  her  tit  for  tat,  so  as  to  annoy 
her  also."  ^  Thraso,  as  we  know,  in  the  course  of  the  play 
puts  this  method  into  practice — y:\th  his  characteristic 
awkwardness — and  other  heroes  of  comedy  must  have  done 
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as  much.  For  instance,  the  girl  from  Leucas  thinks  that 
she  has  been  offended  by  her  lover  and  pretends  to  listen 
to  the  advances  of  an  old  aspirant  who  rolls  in  wealth.^ 
Several  of  Lucian's  characters  go  still  further  in  the  way 
of  retaliation.  When  Charmides,  in  the  eleventh  Dialogue, 
is  rebuffed  by  Philemation,  he  has  Tryphaena  to  his 
house — ^but  gives  her  holiday  all  night.  In  the  fourth 
Dialogue^  Charinus,  who  thinks  he  has  cause  to  complain 
of  Melitta,  ostentatiously  shows  himself  in  Sinuniche's 
company.  Herein  he  behaves  like  certain  lovers  in 
Menander — Charisius  of  the  'Emzgixone^,  and  Polemo 
of  the  IleQixeiQOfjLini.  Partly  to  amuse  themselves  and 
partly  to  take  revenge,  the  one  on  his  wife,  the  other  <m 
his  mistress,  these  two  hire  courtesans.  They  are,  by  the 
way,  no  more  polite  to  these  imfortunate  **  substitutes  ** 
than  Charmides  is  to  Tryphaena. 

Occasionally  a  lover's  spite  takes  brutal  forms.  It  will 
be  recalled  how  insultingly  Polemo,  in  the  negixei^/ihijf 
treats  his  mistress.  In  the  Eunuehui  Thais  takes  great 
precautions  when  she  sees  that  Thraso  is  angry :  she  en- 
trusts her  jewels  to  Dorias,  who  takes  them  home  with  her, 
and  she  herself  chooses  the  right  moment  to  slip  away.* 
In  the  eighth  Dialogue  Chrysis  and  Ampelis  have  had 
their  clothes  torn  and  their  ears  boxed  by  their  jealous 
lovers.  The  heroine  of  one  of  Menandor's  plays,  the 
'  PaniCo/Uvfi,  must  have  been  the  victim  of  some  similar 
calamity.  Here  and  there,  unrequited  lovers  go  so  far 
as  to  threaten  death.  In  the  Truculeniui  Stratophanes 
wishes  to  cleave  Phronesium  and  Strabax  in  two.*  In  the 
Baoekiiee  Cleomachus  declares  that  if  he  finds  the  faith- 
less Bacchis  and  Mnesilochus  together,  he  will  kill  them 
and  have  no  mercy .^  These  are  coarse  soldiers;  but  in 
the  CieUtUma  a  young  gentleman  also  speaks  of  murder- 
ing a  woman  who  rejects  him,  as  well  as  her  mother.* 
We  may,  however,  doubt  the  seriousness  of  his  words. 
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In  Ludan  the  woman  resorts  to  the  sorcerers  when  the 
man  threatens  and  beats  her.^  Very  probably  this  was 
also  the  case  in  comedy.'  A  fragment  of  Turpilius,  a 
remark  of  Menander's,'  a  word  in  the  Tmculentus^^  a  line 
in  the  CisUllaria,^  the  titles  of  a  play  by  Philemon  and 
of  one  by  Philippides/  all  seem  to  me  to  show  this.  Above 
all,  we  know  that  in  one  of  Menander's  comedies,  called 
the  6exraXij^  magic  played  an  important  part.^  Now, 
there  was  no  comedy  of  Menander's  that  did  not  contain 
a  love  adventure,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  rash  to 
surmise  that  the  magicians  in  the  OerxaXi^  made  their 
skill  serve  the  same  purpose  as  did  the  Syrian  sorceress  in 
the  fourth  Dialogue. 

We  have  seen  that  the  love  of  certain  of  the  dramatis 
personae  could,  as  Terence  insinuates,  change  into  hatred, 
or  rather  that  the  two  emotions  could  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  rend  the  hearts  of  lovers.  As  for  the 
torments  of  jealousy,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
comic  poets  devoted  much  time  to  portraying  them.  In 
what  remains  to  us  of  the  r£a^  the  lovers  who  have  been 
supplanted  by  a  rival  suffer  because  they  have  been  super- 
seded, but  not  especially  because  they  see  another  person 
preferred  to  themselves.  They  are  never  haunted  by  the 
odious  vision  of  caresses  in  which  they  have  no  share. 
Hardly  ever  do  they  make  invidious  comparisons,  that 
might  hurt  their  pride,  between  themselves  and  those  who 
are  preferred  to  them.  Above  all,  I  know  of  no  character 
in  comedy  who  worries  without  a  cause  and  puts  an  evil 
construction  on  harmless  occurrences — ^that  characteristic 
habit  of  jealous  people.  All  those  who  say  they  have  been 
deceived,  really  are  deceived,  or  else  have  some  plausible 
reason  for  imagining  that  they  are.  Witness  Polemo,  in 
the  neQipaieofUrrj.  No  doubt  he  is  irritated  too  quickly 
and  carries  the  expression  of  his  wrath  too  far,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  mistake  was  a  most  natural 
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one.  He  saw — saw  with  his  own  eyes — Mosehio  kissing 
Glycera,  and  Glycera  allowing  herself  to  be  kissed*  How 
eould  he  guess  what  Mosehio  himself  did  not  know — 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  brother  and  sister  exchanging 
innocent  caresses  ?  Polemo  is  jealous  just  as  every  lover  is 
who  sees  his  place  in  his  mistress' affections  taken  by  another 
— that  is  to  say»  just  as  every  man  is  liable  to  be  jealous. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  struggles  lovers  had  with 
themselves. 

In  the  Trinummus^  an  imitation  of  one  of  Philemon's 
plays,  a  young  man,  Lysiteles,  makes  an  arraignment  of 
love,  and  finds  fault  with  it  in  the  name  of  social  pro- 
priety.^ It  must  be  remarked  that  when  Lysiteles  makes 
this  wise  speech  he  is  not  in  love  with  any  one.  Another 
one  of  Philemon's  characters,  who  is  deeply  in  love,  Philo- 
laches,  mournfully  declares,  in  one  of  the  first  scenes  of 
the  MatUUariOf  how  far  passion  has  degraded  him.*  But 
this  scene  does  not  present  the  picture  of  a  conflict,  properly 
speaking,  for  though  Philolaches  blushes  for  his  fall,  he 
does  nothing  whatever  to  redeem  himself  and  yields  to 
his  fate.  One  of  Menander's  characters,  Chairestratus  in 
the  EihodxOQt  must  have  been  more  dramatic.  He  does 
not,  like  the  former  two,  waste  his  time  in  speculation 
that  has  no  special  point.  It  is  vexation  that  makes  him 
speak,  vexation  at  finding  his  mistress'  doot  locked.  The 
beginning  of  Terence's  play  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Persius' 
Satirei  have  preserved  for  us  a  picture  of  his  irresolution.* 
He  reproaches  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most 
austere  mentor,  but  his  access  of  pride  is  brief.  The 
prospect  of  making  his  fair  one  shed  a  tear,  were  it  only 
a  feigned  tear,  suffices  to  upset  him — 

*'  Monstrous  I  Monstrous  I  Now  I  understand  that 
she  is  false  and  that  I  am  unhappy.  I  am  disgusted  with 
her,  yet  I  am  on  fire  with  love.  Knowing  and  realising  it* 
with  eyes  open  and  life  in  me,  I  go  to  destruction  and 
know  not  what  to  do."  ^ 

TSeistq. 
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Diniarchus,  in  the  TrucuUfUus^  displays  the  same  clear- 
sightedness and  the  same  resignation.  He  well  knows 
that  when  a  man  is  m  love  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  a 
dupe,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  excessively  credulous ;  ^ 
he  takes  Phronesium's  protestations  for  what  they  are 
worth.  For  all  that,  he  acts  as  though  he  believed 
they  were  sincere,  and  is  quite  clear  that  his  desire  for  a 
rupture  and  for  revenge  will  not  hold  out  against  a  fond 
word  fix>m  her.'  There  must  have  been  very  few  persons 
in  comedy  who  ceased  to  be  in  love  because  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  respect  the  object  of  their  affections.  Pam- 
philus,  in  the  HecyrOf  to  whom  this  happened  with  Bacchis, 
was,  owing  to  his  marriage,  in  an  exceptional  position,  which 
enabled  him  to  make  instructive  comparisons.  Clinia, 
in  the  Heautan  Timaraumenos^  has  a  fine  access  of  disgust 
and  iadignation  when  he  imagines  that,  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  months,  his  gentle  Antiphila  has  been  transformed 
into  a  luxurious  courtesan.*  But  who  can  tell  how  long 
his  anger  would  have  lasted,  and  how  he  would  have 
behaved,  if  what  he  dreads  for  a  moment  had  been  true  7 

In  the  Hecyra  the  struggle  which  the  young  lover 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  the  play  is  especially  pathetic. 
Pamphilus  used  to  love  his  wife.  He  discovers  that  she 
had  been  ravished  before  he  married  her.  He  thinks  it 
impossible  to  retain  her,  but  continues  to  love  her.  From 
the  outset  he  is  thoroughly  convinced,  as  is  Myrrhina, 
Philumena's  mother  (whose  entreaties  he  eagerly  recalls), 
that  the  unlucky  woman  had  not  really  sinned  and  that 
she  still  deserves  his  respect.  He  is  about  to  sacrifice  his 
happiness  to  worldly  consideration,  and  the  sacrifice  is 
aU  the  harder  because,  in  his  desire  to  save  Philumena's 
reputation,  he  is  unwilling  to  declare  its  true  motive. 
To  those  who  urge  him  to  renew  his  ccmjugal  relations 
he  is  obliged  to  offer  objections  which  he  does  not  take 
seriously  himself,  and  his  love  is  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  refusal.*     For  a  moment  he  appears  to 
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waver.^  The  thought  that  if  he  takes  back  Philumena 
he  wiU  be  obliged  to  bring  up  the  child  of  an  unknown 
father  as  his  own  son  is  the  only  thing  that  helps  him 
to  persist  in  his  first  resolve. 

A  similar  struggle  must  have  been  described  in  the 
*Em,xQinoruQ  by  Menander.  Charisius  has  made  the 
same  discovery  as  Pamphilus  and  he  too  continues  to  love 
his  wife.  But  pride  and  a  certain  severity  that  reminds 
one  of  the  Stoics  lead  him  at  first  to  consider  the  unhappy 
woman  as  a  real  culprit,  unworthy  of  the  affection  of  an 
honest  man.*  Though  he  does  not  send  her  away,  nor 
proclaim  her  disgrace,  he  humiliates  her  and  tries  to  forget 
her.  In  vain.  From  the  beginning  of  the  play  onwards 
Charisius  bitterly  regrets  that  he  has  learned  of  her  sad 
mishap;  in  other  words,  he  is  on  the  point  of  forgiving 
her.  The  poignant  memory  of  a  misdemeanour  of  his 
own  which  the  circumstances  call  up,  the  generosity  of 
Pamphila,  who  remains  devoted  to  him  notwithstanding 
everything,  hasten  and  complete  his  change  of  heart. 
Even  before  he  learns  that  his  wife  had  never  belonged  to 
any  one  else,  Charisius  is  ready  to  keep  her.  In  his  case, 
therefore,  love  gains  a  more  complete  victory  over  pre- 
judice than  in  the  case  of  Pamphilus.  But  it  is  helped 
along  by  remorse,  and  as  the  inconvenient  chOd  has,  so 
to  speak,  disappeared,  the  victory  is  less  difficult. 

Many  of  the  inward  struggles  which  young  lovers 
undergo  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  father.  Of  course, 
all  of  them  are  not  equally  interesting  from  a  moral  point 
of  view.  Sometimes  the  feelings  that  conflict  with  love 
^idi  are  called  forth  by  a  father's  interference  are  any- 
thing but  heroic  When  Clitipho,  in  the  HeauUm  Timor* 
oumenoM^  is  on  the  point  of  being  dbinherited,  he  thinks 
first  and  foremost  of  the  poverty  that  awaits  him;  *  if  he 
gives  up  Bacchis,  it  is  not  so  mudi  owing  to  sincere  repent- 
ance as  to  care  for  his  own  well-being.  In  the  Pkarmio^ 
Antipho,  who  has  made  a  better  choice  in  his  kive,  does 
not  even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  championing  it 
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against  his  father's  will.  Let  Demipho  commandt  and 
Antipho  will  break  off  his  relations  with  Phanium.  Mean- 
while, he  is  not  ashamed  to  groan  over  his  lost  peace  of 
mmd,  and  regrets  that  there  had  been  a  possibility  of 
his  marrying  the  girl  whom  he  had  so  greatly  desired.^ 
In  a  word,  fear  drives  affection  out  of  his  heart  and  so 
far  masters  him  as  to  make  him  disavow  himself.  Else- 
where love  is  really  in  conflict  with  obedience  and  filial 
respect.  In  the  Andria  the  two  feelings  that  fight  for 
the  upper  hand  in  the  heart  of  the  young  lover  are  clearly 
indicated  in  lines  261-262 :  amor  •  .  .  patris  pudar. 
FinaUy,  the  young  man  is  beaten  and  offers  to  withdraw, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  love  is  overcome  by  his 
respect  for  his  father.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Pamphilus  would,  as  he  seems  to  imply  in  line  695,  have 
been  willing  to  lose  Simo's  love,  together  with  his  patri- 
mony. But  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  be  taken  for 
a  rascal ;  his  resolve  is  forced  upon  him  by  his  feeling  of 
honour.*  A  rupture  which  occurs  under  such  circum- 
stances does  not  imply  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  lover, 
and  is  in  no  way  humiliating  for  him,  nor  does  it  involve 
offence  to  the  person  with  whom  he  breaks  off  relations. 
It  is  the  act  of  a  sensitive  person  who  values  his  love  and 
cannot  consent  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  equivocal 
adventure. 

Are  considerations  of  honour,  rightly  or  wrongly  under- 
stood, and  respect  or  dread  of  paternal  authority  the 
only  feelings  New  Comedy  portrayed  in  conflict  with 
passion? 

Moschio,  the  young  lover  in  the  Za/iiOf  is  annoyed  at 
his  father  and  thinks  of  punishing  him  by  leaving  the 
coimtry  and  enlisting  in  a  foreign  army  in  a  distant 
country.  But  his  affection  for  Plangon  keeps  him  from 
doing  so  :  ''  For  your  sake,  dear  Plangon,  I  shall  do  none 
of  the  things  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  man;  it  is 
impossible  for  me;  Love,  hencefon/^^ard  the  master  of  my 
reason,  docs  not  allow  me  to.'* '    This  passage  contains 
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an  indication  of  a  conflict :  here  love  is  shown  at  odds 
with  the  sulky  irritability  of  a  spoQed  chOd.  But  Moschio 
promptly  makes  up  his  mind.  He  merely  pretends  to 
go  away  in  order  to  frighten  Demeas — a  puerile  decision 
which  promptly  satisfies  both  opposing  feelings  I 

In  the  latter  part  *  of  the  thirteenth  Dialogue  of  the 
Courtesans  we  see  love]  and  vanity  at  odds.  The  swag- 
gering soldier  Leontichus  has  just  held  forth,  to  young 
Hymnis'  wonderment,  about  the  terrific  courage  to  which 
he  lays  claim.  The  fair  one,  frightened  or  feigning  fright, 
has  fled,  declaring  that  she  could  not  live  with  a  murderer, 
a  man  dripping  with  blood,  a  hangman.  Leontichus  is 
startled  by  this  unforeseen  outcome;  he  takes  counsel 
with  his  parasite  Chenidas  and  finally  says  :  **  Go  and  tell 
Hjrmnis  that  I  lied,  but  not  in  everything  that  I  said.** 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  thirteenth  Dialogue  is  an  accurate 
paraphrase  of  a  scene  from  comedy,  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  braggart  in  comedy  found  himself  in  the  same 
dflemma  as  Ludan's  Leontichus. 

Possibly  other  actors  vacillated  between  greed  and  love. 
The  inconsistencies  that  could  not  fail  to  develop  in  the 
conduct  of  an  avaricious  lover  seem  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  malicious  comedy-writers;  witness  fragment 
885  of  Menander :  **  There  is  no  man  so  stingy  or  so  dose- 
fisted  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  wealth 
to  the  god  Eros.**  In  the  Poenulus  Agorastodes  does  not 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  money.  Just  as  Eudio  enjoyed 
listening  to  Megadorus,  so,  too,  Agorastodes  takes  the 
keenest  delight  in  hearing  his  well-beloved  Addphasium 
inveigh  against  the  excesses  of  luxury.^  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why,  as  he  is  rich  and  free  to  do  as  he  chooses, 
he  has  not  long  ago  purchased  from  the  pander  Lycus 
the  young  woman  of  whom  he  is  enamoured.  I  suspect 
that  in  the  original  version  a  conflict  of  emotions  was 
p<»trayed,  nearly  aU  traces  of  which  the  Latin  writer, 
from  lack  of  psydidogical  insight,  has  effaced. 
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§7 

Characters  and  Individual  Figures 

In  one  of  Alciphron's  Epistles^  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  Glyeera  to  Menander,  we  read  the  following :  "  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  the  promontory  of  Proteus,  the  tower  of  Pharus, 
all  are  now  waiting,  longing  to  see  Menander  and  to 
hear  his  misers  {q>ikieyi6Qci}v)^  his  lovers,  his  supersHtiaus 
people  {8euMd(u/Miv(ov)y  his  suspicious  people  (intazoiv)^  and 
everything  that  he  brings  upon  the  stage."*  Further- 
more, the  titles  of  several  of  his  plays  are  derived  from 
a  moral  attribute,  and  this  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  New  C!omedy  had  made  a  special  study  of  certain 
vices,  shortcomings  or  absurdities ;  in  other  words,  that  it 
had  sometimes  risen  to  the  dignity  of  character  comedy. 
Unfortunately,  little  is  left  of  what  it  produced  of  this  kind. 

In  our  study  of  professional  tjrpes  we  have  already  met 
with  a  bad  habit  that,  as  it  were,  clings  to  some  of 
them — ^boastfulness.  The  boaster  (diofc&r)— in  Aristotle's 
opinion  one  of  the  types  that  is  most  capable  of  provoking 
laughter  ^ — ^is  defined  in  the  Eihica  Magna  as  follows : 
6  .  .  .  iXaid^  iaziv  6  TtXeto)  xwv  {maqx^'^^'^  aix^  TtgooTUH' 
oi6fievog  elvoti  fj  eldiv<u  d  fAij  olHev.^  Many  dlaCdvsg  in 
comedy — soldiers,  cooks,  physicians,  etc. — ^frankly  carry 
out  this  progranune,  exalting  their  own  virtues,  and  in 
explicit  terms  exaggerating  the  merits  they  possess  or 
pretend  to  possess.  Some  of  them,  especially  in  Menander 
and  his  imitators,  have  a  flatterer  at  hand  who  gives 
them  the  cue,  enlarges  upon  their  boasts,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  comes  to  the  aid  of  their  exhausted  imagina- 
tion.   In   Lucian's  thirteenth   DialoguCf   which   is   very 
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probably  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  the  stage,  the  atti- 
tude of  the   braggart  Leontichus   towards  his  parasite 
Chenidas  is  very  amusing.    He  begins  by  dictating  the 
story  he  expects  him  to  tell  in  such  detaU  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  Chenidas  to  add  to  it.    Then  our  hero 
unflinchingly  develops  a  new  theme,  suggnted  by  his 
acoljrte.    In  the  long  run,  however,  he  appears  to  feel 
the  impropriety  of  singing  his  own  praises— or  is  it  that 
he  fails  to  find  praise  that  satisfies  himT    So  he  takes 
Chenidas  to  witness :  ^^  Tell  me  now,  to  whom  does  every- 
body compare  me  at  this   moment?**    And    Chenidas 
answers,  **  To  whom  else,  by  Zeus  I  than  to  Achilles,  the 
son  of  Thetis  •  and  Peleus  ?  '*    Subsequently,  when  the 
descriptions  of  terrible  slaughter  have  put  Hymnis  to 
flight,  Leontichus,  confounded,  is  ready  to  blame  the  too 
clever  Chenidas  for  his  failure,  and  grudgingly  admits 
that  he  has  gone  too  far.    This  dialogue,  here  and  there, 
ccmtains  yet  other  cleverly  observed  features,  which  are 
possibly  derived  from  a  comic  prototype.    In  the  account 
Leontichus  gives  of  his  fight  against  the  Galatians,  he 
heginM  by  declaring  that  the  mere  sight  of  him  put  the 
enemy  to  flight.    Hence  he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  tell  of  his  fine  swordsmanship.    To  this  he  cannot  make 
up  his  mind,  and,  without  fear  of  the  contradiction  implied, 
he  draws  up  a  proper  number  of  the  fugitives  in  battle 
array  so  that  he  may  slay  them.    We  must  also  note  the 
disparaging  reference  he  makes  to  his  comrades  in  arms : 
**  And  you,  Chenidas,  you  came  along  shortly  afterwards 
when  the  enemy  had  already  fled,**  and  the  false  retro- 
qpective  modesty  of  the  parenthcsb:    ^I  was  only  a 
diiliarehus  at  that  time.'*    The  reader  will  recall  the 
ingenuous  words    with    which    the   conversation    ends. 
Wavering  between  his  love  and  his  vanity,  Leontichus 
does  not  care  completely  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  he  instructs  Chenidas  to  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation by  telling  Hymnis  that  he  had  lied;    **  hU  nd 
about  everything.^ 
When  the  qualities  to  whidi  they  lay  claim  are  put  to 
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the  test  and  are  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  facts,  the 
braggarts  are  in  especial  need  of  resourcefuhiess  in  order 
to  maintain  their  dignity.  When  Thraso  attacks  Thais* 
lodgings,  he  prudently  stays  behind  his  men,  out  of  the 
reach  of  blows.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
keeps  him  from  representing  himself  as  a  very  thunderbolt 
of  war.  Pyrrhus,  he  declares,  always  used  these  tactics.^ 
One  of  the  most  amusing  varieties  of  braggarts  that  diverted 
the  ancients  is  that  of  the  TttcDxaiaCdveg^  the  beggars  who 
wish  to  be  thought  rich.  The  Rheiorica  ad  Herennium 
tells  us  of  one  who  has  to  struggle  against  a  thousand 
obstacles.*  The  tribulations  of  the  poor  man  are  described 
with  much  spirit,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  author  borrowed  from  the  comic  poets  or  not,  although 
a  fragment  of  Alexis  '  shows  that  the  nuoxoiaCi&p  was  not 
imknown  in  comedy. 


Side  by  side  with  the  braggart,  Aristotle  recommends 
the  bIqov  as  a  type  equally  suitable  for  comedy.  This 
type  is  defined  several  times  in  Aristotelian  treatises, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Rib- 
beck.*  In  contrast  with  the  AXaCdhf  who  exaggerates  his 
station,  his  merits,  and  his  possessions,  the  dgw  is  always 
ready  to  depreciate  all  these  things.  He  pretends  to 
recognise  all  sorts  of  superiority  in  others,  so  much  so 
indeed  that,  viewed  superficially,  his  behaviour  some- 
times appears  to  be  that  of  a  vulgar  flatterer.  But  his 
purpose  and  the  aim  that  he  pursues  distinguish  him  from 
the  K6Xa{.  What  he  does  b  not  done  out  of  selfishness, 
nor  even  from  a  desire  to  please.  When  he  exalts  others, 
when  he  declares  that  he  is  their  inferior,  it  is  almost  alwasrs 
to  sneer  at  them.  At  bottom,  he  has  quite  a  good  opinion 
of  himself,  but  his  indolence  or  his  cowardice,  an  inborn 
tendency  to  mystify  his  fellows,  or  his  irony,  in  the  Frendi 
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sense  of  the  word,  generally  leads  him  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  exaggerated  modesty.  The  sl^coi^  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  extant  portion  of  New  Comedy.  This  may  in  part 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their  adaptations  the  Romans 
could  not  appreciate  a  peculiarly  Attic  trait.  It  must  also 
be  due  to  the  very  nature  of  sJ^oMv/o,  which  is  not  one 
of  those  loud  characteristics  that  attract  attention  and 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  laws  of  stage  iUusion.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  play  in  which  an  elQ(09  is  the 
chief  person,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  play  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed. 

Among  the  characters  that  appeared  on  the  comic  stage, 
the  grumblers,  churls  and  misanthropists  must  have 
constituted  an  imposing  group.^ 

One  of  Menander's  comedies  was  called  the  A^uoloc. 
A  fragment  of  the  prologue  informs  us  that  the  scene  was 
placed  at  Phyle,  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Nymphs — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  a  ravine  of  Mount  Fames,  whither,  no  doubt, 
the  hero  went  in  search  of  solitude.*  This  hero,  as  we 
leam  from  an  expression  of  the  riietor  Choridus,  was 
called  Cnemon,*  and  it  is  very  tempting  to  suppose  that 
several  of  Aelian's  epistles  regarding  a  brutal  fellow 
named  Cnemon,  who  likewise  lives  at  Fhyle,  contain 
reminders  of  his  prowess.^  One  of  Cnemon*s  nei^bours, 
Callipides,  writes  to  him  complaining  of  his  uncouth 
manners.  Cnemon  replies  that  he  hates  and  aUiors  the 
entire  human  race  and  that  he  even  detests  himself.  Calli- 
pides tries  to  calm  his  rage ;  he  invites  Cnemon  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  Pan  with  him  and  a  few  friends,  in  the  hope 
that  wine  and  the  society  of  amiable  women  may  cure 
him  of  his  black  thoughts.  To  this  Cnemon  replies  more 
angrily  than  ever  that  he  would  like  to  have  his  nei^- 
bour  before  him  so  that  he  might  kill  him  with  his  own 
hands,  that  he  abhors  all  social  gatherings,  that  he  dis- 
trusts wine  as  much  as  an  ambuscade,  and  that  when  he 
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honours  the  gods  he  offers  them  no  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  avoid  making  himself  importunate  to  them. 

Compared  with  such  a  misanthropist,  the  brutal  charac- 
ters who  appear  in  extant  comedy  must,  perforce,  appear 
gentle.  The  most  typical  are  Smicrines  in  the  ^EniXQisiovxtQ^ 
Stratylax  in  the  Truculentus^  Demea  in  the  AdeVphi^  and 
Euclio  in  the  Aulularia.  When  Smicrines  is  politely  ad- 
dressed by  Syriscus,  who  tells  him  that  he  has  had  a 
difference  with  his  journeyman,  he  begins  to  snarl  at  the 
poor  devil,  and  makes  fun  of  the  two  strange  litigants.^ 
When  Syriscus  ventures  to  speak  out  of  turn  he  threatens 
him  wiUi  his  stick.*  After  the  verdict  is  given,  he  goes 
away,  still  sullen,  without  replying  to  the  thanks  Syriscus 
gives  him.*  In  the  last  scene  he  tortures  the  unhappy 
Sophrona  with  insults  and  threats,  and  blames  her  for 

^Sfi^S  1^^  ^^^  to  ^^^  back  her  daughter  by  force.^ 
Besides  living  in  the  country,  Stratylax  and  Demea  have 
this  peculiarity  in  common  that  they  place  their  brutality 
at  the  service  of  virtue.  Their  intentions  are  excellent, 
but  they  have  very  bad  manners.  As  soon  as  Stratylax 
sees  a  woman  loitering  about  his  house  he  **  shouts  and 
drives  her  off  as  he  would  a  goose  stealing  a  bit  of  wheat.**  * 
He  repels  the  graceful  advances  of  the  waiting-maid 
Astaphimn,  lavishes  ill-sounding  reproaches  upon  her  and 
makes  her  fear  his  violence.  As  for  Demea,  we  know  from 
a  note  by  Donatus  that  he  was  less  discourteous  in  the 
original  version  than  in  the  Latin  transcription.  In  the 
former  he  acknowledged  his  brother's  greeting,  whereas, 
in  the  Adelphit  he  ignores  this  demand  of  courtesy.*  Other 
characteristics  are  probably  copied  from  the  Greek  proto- 
type :  for  instance,  the  triumphant  eagerness  with  which 
Demea  tells  Micio  of  his  adopted  son's  pranks  and  of  the 
scandal  they  have  created  in  the  town,  or  his  scornful 
laments  over  his  brother's  folly,  and  his  threat  against 
Syrus,  whom  he  wishes  to  thrash.^    As  for  Euclio,  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  position  in  which  he  happens  to  find 
himself  sufficiently  explains  the  rage  he  displajrs  when  he 
beats  Staphyla  and  threatens  her  with  the  most  terrible 
punishment,  and  covers  Congrio  with  blows,  and  lavishes 
insults  upon  StrobUus.  If  his  strong-box  did  not  afford 
him  so  much  occasion  to  get  angry,  he  would  doubtless 
find  it  elsewhere.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  title 
of  the  play  that  Plautus  imitated,  Eudio  is  certainly  a 

Next  to  the  misanthropes  and  the  HokoIoi  we  may 
place  the  misers,  since  their  characteristics  are  sometimes 
found  combined  in  certain  people.  At  least  two  comic 
writers  of  the  new  period — ^Philippides  and  Theognetus — 
wrote  plays  called  0ddcyvQog,  in  whidi,  in  all  prcAMtbility, 
men  who  are  too  fond  of  money  played  the  leading  part. 
Other  misers — in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word — appear,  as 
we  know,  in  four  or  five  of  Menander's  plays :  the  A^ioHoXog, 
the  *YdQia^  the  ^EmxqijwmQ^  the  BtjoavqiQ^  and  probably 
in  the  Aaxtiho^.  It  is  possible  that  the  Atdularia  is  an 
imitation  of  the  ^Ydgia. 

Eudio,  the  hero  of  the  Aulularia,  certainly  has  very 
little  resemblance  to  Harpagon,  to  whom  he  has  often 
been  compared.  At  first  sight  he  reminds  one  rather  of 
La  Fontaine's  cobbler  who  has  unexpectedly  grown  rich 
and  is  mudi  embarrassed  by  his  wealth.  His  avarice,  if 
it  be  avarice,  is  excusable  on  account  of  his  poverty.^ 
Before  discovering  the  pot,  he  had  lived  for  a  long  time, 
for  better  for  worse,  on  the  produce  oi  a  litUe  fidd  situated 
near  the  dty;  his  poor  house  is  void  of  everything  but 
spiders*  webs.*  In  his  case  the  fear  of  privation  is  therefore 
explicable  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  pardonable;  but  be 
carries  it  too  far.  Of  course,  one  must  not  take  what 
Pjrthodicus  *  relates  of  him  too  literally;  it  is  the  slander 
of  an  impertinent  servant,  who  is  used  to  live  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  general 
behaviour  of  our  hero  afforded  some  ground  fw  such 
inventions.    Moreover,    the    prologue    seems    to    blame 
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Phaedrium's  father  for  having  an  excessively  parsimonious 
nature.  Euclio  himself  shows  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  the  prologue  and  Pythodicus  are  right,  when  he 
justifies  himself  and  praises  himself,  as  he  does,  for  coming 
back  from  market  without  provisions,^  and  delights  in 
listening  to  Megadorus*  tirades  against  the  extravagance 
of  women,'  and  expresses  his  fear  that  the  flute-playing 
girl  who  has  been  hired  by  his  future  son-in-law  may  drink 
too  much  wine,'  and  complains  that  the  lamb  he  has  just 
received — and  received  gratis— cannot  bring  him  more 
profit.^  In  a  word,  if  the  hero  of  the  Aukdaria  is  not 
the  typical  miser,  even  if  he  is  not  a  miser  at  all  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  at  any  rate  without 
unfairness  say  that  he  is  remarkably  close-fisted. 

Generally  speaking,  the  q>iXdffy^>60i  of  New  Comedy — 
always,  or  nearly  always  men  of  advanced  years — ^were, 
as  it  seems,  less  anxious  to  make  money  than  not  to  spend 
it.  Like  Euclio,  the  miser  in  the  AiHoxoXog  and  the  miser 
in  the  ^Ydgia  buried  their  money.  Fragment  129  of  the 
AHaxolo^  criticises  the  custom  of  making  sumptuous  sacri- 
fices in  a  rather  amusing  way,  but  evidently  with  a  pur- 
pose. It  declares  that  the  brigands  (xoixoif^^x^)  who 
offer  them  think  less  about  the  gods  than  about  them- 
selves; to  the  gods  they  offer  the  tail  of  the  victim,  the 
bUe  or  uneatable  bones,  and  with  the  rest  they  gorge 
themselves.  Detestable  custom !  Incense,  a  cake  that 
can  be  burnt  on  the  altar  and  all  of  which  goes  up  to  the 
gods,  that  is  what  a  pious  man  should  offer.  Fragment 
175  of  the  ^EmxqinwnB^  contains  the  foDowing  maxim 
that  is  worthy  of  Harpagon :  ^*  A  healthy,  lazy  man  is 
worse  than  a  fever-patient,  for  he  eats  double  and  with 
no  results.'*  And  finally,  we  know  from  an  expression 
of  Choricius  that  Smicrines,  an  important  character  in  one 
of  the  comedies  cited  above,  feared — ^likc  Eudio— that  the 
smoke  might  occasion  him  some  loss  by  escaping  frcmi 
his  house.* 

>  Avl.,  371  ei  «eq.  •  /Mel.,  495-497.  •  /6itf.,  6S7  ei  Mq. 
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In  Eudio's  case,  the  dread  of  being  robbed  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  but  recently  come  into  possession 
of  a  treasure-trove.  He  loses  his  peace  of  mind  and  his 
good  sense  through  watching  his  precious  pot.  He  suspects 
everythingt  everything  awakens  his  distrust,  and  he  lives 
under  the  obsession  of  a  fixed  idea.  And  yet  Eudio  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  money  has 
crowded  out  all  generous  feelings.  When  aUowance  is 
made  for  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  sacrifices  Phaedrium  by  marrying  her  to  an  old 
husband  without  having  consulted  her.  His  ignorance 
of  his  daughter's  misfortunes  is  shared  by  many  fathers 
in  comedy.  When  he  hears  of  them  he  forgets  his  lost 
pot.  At  the  end  of  the  play  he  resigns  himself  to  the  loss 
of  his  treasure,  and  since  he  is,  as  I  believe,  secured  against 
want,  he  even  congratulates  himself  at  being  rid  of  a  source 
of  worry.  In  the  *EmxQinonBQ  excessive  fondness  for 
money  has  left  a  deeper  mark  on  Smicrines.  A  scholiast 
of  Homer  says  of  him  that  he  cared  more  for  his  fortune 
than  for  his  dearest  affections,^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
various  passages  in  extant  fragments  show  that  he  is  more 
anxious  to  save  Pamphila*s  dowry  than  to  ensure  her  hap- 
piness. The  true  motive  for  his  animosity  toward  CSiari- 
sius  is  ingenuously  displayed  in  his  invectives  against 
Sophrona :  **  Must  I  expect  my  daughter's  fine  husband 
to  squander  the  dowry  which  belongs  to  me  T  And  must 
I  have  discussions  about  what  is  my  own  T  That  is  what 
your  advice  amounts  to  I  *'  *  Onesimus  knows  quite  well 
what  is  worrying  the  old  man,  and  when  Smicrines  knodcs 
at  the  door  he  greets  him  with  these  words :  **  Ah,  old 
Close-fist,  coming  to  fetch  his  dowry  and  his  daughter  (the 
dowry  is  mentioned  first).  .  •  •  Very  prudent :  that's  what 
I  call  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  krows  how  to  calculate 
{JiayioiiMo€  ivdgdc).**  ^  And  Smicrines  quite  agrees  with 
him :  it  is  against  the  brigo'^dage  of  Charisius  {StMoofaa) 
that  he  invciglis — that  b  to  say,  against  his  extravaganoe. 

*  8ch.  Ambros.,  O^,  VII.  SSS.  •  'tm^,  4S0  •!  Mq. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  judgment  of  the  scholiast  of 
Homer  would  have  been  applicable  to  other  characters 
in  comedy  besides  the  miser  of  the  ^EmtgdnovTeg :  a 
fragment  of  the  AaxxiihoQ  is  apparently  spoken  by  a  father 
of  a  family  who  is  delighted  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  without  providing  her  with  a  dowry ;  ^  though 
in  all  probability  a  dowerless  marriage  was  an  unworthy 
marriage. 

Together  with  the  q>iXdgyve(H  Alciphron  mentions  the 
Smaxoi.  Suspicion  was  a  secondary  feature  of  the  char- 
acter of  certain  misers,  or  of  certain  dygoixoi.  In  one 
instance,  at  least,  in  Menander's  writings — ^in  the  play 
called  "Amaxoc — suspicion  must  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  chief  actor.  It  has  been 
assiuned,  though  there  are  no  convincing  reasons  for  this 
assumption,  that  the  Ghor&n  fragments,  discovered  by 
Jouguet,  belong  to  this  comedy.  They  are  too  incom- 
plete to  allow  our  forming  a  precise  idea  of  the  plot.  All 
we  know  is  that  a  young  man,  a  lover,  probably  on 
his  return  from  a  journey,  thinks  that  he  has  been  betrayed 
by  all  about  him,  and,  among  others,  by  a  friend  in  whom 
he  had  confided.  His  mistake  and  his  utterances  remind 
one  somewhat  of  Mnesilochus  in  the  Baeehides.  It  may 
be  that  his  mistake,  like  that  of  Mnesilochus,  was  due  more 
to  deceptive  appearances  than  to  an  especially  suspicious 
temperament. 

The  third  type  cited  by  Alciphron  is  that  of  the  super- 
stitious man  {deiaidcUfjuov).  One  of  Menander*8  comedies 
was  called  AeiatdcU/juov.  Superstitious  men,  and  particu- 
larly superstitious  women,  probably  appeared  in  several 
other  plays  whose  titles  are  sometimes  significant:  the 
MtfVQy^xrfQ^  the  'ligeia^  the  BtwpoQOviMihni^  the  Tpo^woCt 
and  the  MiaoyiinjQ.  And  finally,  a  few  interesting  frag- 
ments have  survived  that  bear  no  indication  of  their 
origin.    The   most  curious  passage  is  fragment  109  of 

>  Men.,  fr.  109. 
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the  Auoidat/ui^,  in  which  the  hero  tells  a  friend  of  a 
terrible  accident  he  has  had :  **  May  it  turn  out  well  for 
me,  revered  gods  1  In  putting  on  my  shoes  I  broke  the 
strap  of  my  right  shoe.**  A  few  sentences  of  fragment 
6B4  and  fragment  adespatan  841  may  be  compared  with  this 
passage.  Fragments  580  and  544  of  Menander  ridicule 
certain  expiatory  ceremonies.  In  fragment  801,  from 
the  MiooyiiniQt  we  hear  of  a  woman  who  offers  sacrifice  in 
her  own  house  five  times  a  day,  while  seven  servants, 
standing  in  a  circle,  beat  cymbals  and  others  utter  piercing 
shrieks.  Fragment  245,  from  the  '/^peio,  concerns  another 
equaUy  foolidi  devotee. 

Such  are  the  characters  whose  portrayal  in  comedy  can 
still  be  traced.  As  for  others,  like  the  insatiable  man 
{ibglriatog)^  possibly  a  variety  of  the  miser  ^^ — the  ambitious 
man  (^^zac)»  the  discontented  or  melancholy  man  {oiMv 
ne906^)t*  the  intriguing  or  indiscreet  man,  or  the  busy- 
body {ipdcmgdyfioff,  noXtmQ6Y/iotif),  the  poltroon  {fOipoMJQ)^ 
the  inconstant  man  (e^9i9vdc)f  of  all  these  we  know  but  one 
thing — ^that  New  Comedy  concerned  itself  with  them.* 

Although  they  do  not,  to  any  marked  degree,  give 
evidence  of  a  particular  vice  or  shortcoming,  a  great  many 
characters  in  comedy  have  a  psychological  individualtty. 
There  are  some,  no  doubt,  whose  nature  is  but  imper- 
fectly indicated  by  their  age,  their  social  statton*  their 
family  or  by  their  position  as  lovers.  But  in  the  case  of 
others,  the  very  nature  of  their  love,  their  eonceptioo  of 
filial  duty,  the  manner  in  which  they  czefdse  patenal 
authority,  or  live  with  their  wives,  depict  diaracteristics 
peculiar  to  them«  In  the  foregoing  diaplcn  I  have  dis- 
tinguished only  the  large  categories— the  dramatic  rMe 
characters.    But  such  a  dassifieatioa  must  not  mislead 

>  Vnkm,  indeed,  we  haire  eimplj  to  de«l  with  •  pereeile 


*  Ualeee  we  oupht  to  tmielftle  A^W  vwUfir  bj  **  the  men  who  frieiree 
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us;  it  applies  rather  more  to  the  costumes  and  the 
masks  that  the  actors  wore  than  to  their  real  qualities. 
If  we  examine  the  most  complete  fragments  of  the  Greek 
originals  and  the  most  careful  Latin  imitations,  particu- 
larly those  by  Terence,  we  shall  discover  in  them  many  a 
feature  of  which  this  classification  took  no  accoimt.  The 
skill  of  the  best  poets  of  the  via  succeeded  in  creating 
the  most  diverse  characters  within  the  limits  of  each 
category.  The  essential  elements  remain  the  same  in 
each  case,  but  they  appear  in  different  combinations, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  them  predominates; 
and  minor  details  of  an  infinite  diversity  combine  with 
them  to  complete  a  distinct  character  in  each  instance. 

Let  me  quote  some  examples — 

It  is  an  inadequate  description  of  Simo,  in  the  Mostel- 
laria,  to  class  him  among  the  yiqavxeq^  or  among  the  dis- 
contented husbands,  or  among  the  elQcoveg.  His  physiog- 
nomy is  more  complex.  His  cynical  joy  at  having  thwarted 
his  wife's  designs  and  at  having  thereby  secured  a  good 
meal,  the  anxiety  with  which  he  observes  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  yoimg  neighbour,  his  indifference  to  his  own 
home  and  to  the  decorum  of  his  family,  the  irony  of  his 
replies  to  Theopropides  when  he  comes  home  from  the 
market-place — ^all  these  things  fit  together  and  combine,  it 
is  true,  to  make  Simo  a  rather  unsympathetic  person; 
but  he  is  lifelike,  and  his  personality  stands,  as  it  were, 
in  relief. 

Demeas,  in  the  Zo/ti/a,  is  likewise  a  person  whom  one 
cannot,  in  fairness,  place  under  a  general  heading.  He 
has  a  character  of  his  own,  not  very  rare  in  quality,  but 
nevertheless  above  the  commonplace.  Many  another 
person  would  have  cast  aside  all  doubts  after  listening  to 
the  servants'  gossip  which  he  has  overheard  by  chance: 
the  child  which  he  had  regarded  as  his  own  must  have 
sprung  from  the  illicit  relations  of  his  son  with  his  mis- 
tress. But  Demeas  does  not,  at  first,  admit  this  conclu- 
sion, because  it  disturbs  him  in  his  love  of  tranquillity, 
and  because  it  would  oblige  him  to  proceed  with  vigour. 
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whereas  he  is  a  peace-loving  person.  He  even  shrinks 
from  formulating  it,  and,  in  order  to  counteract  the  sus- 
picion which  he  feek,  he  affectionately  recalls  the  fact 
that  Moschio  was  always  the  model  of  a  respectful  son. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  evidence,  the  matter  does  not 
seem  clear  to  him.  He  questions  Parmeno,  the  factotum 
of  the  house,  who,  next  to  himself,  ought  to  know  how 
matters  stand.  Parmeno  protests  that  he  knows  nothing. 
And  yet,  now  that  he  has  given  voice  to  his  fears,  Demeas 
is  sure  that  they  are  not  imaginary.  Without  receiving 
any  new  proof,  he  is  suddenly  convinced  of  what  but 
a  moment  ago  appeared  doubtful  to  him.  Shall  he 
take  vigorous  measures  against  Moschio  ?  No  indeed  1 
Moschio  is  too  dear  to  him,  and  he  himself  is  too  good- 
natured.  Chrysis,  whom  he  loves  less,  suddenly  appears 
to  him  as  the  only  culprit.  That  rogue  of  a  Sainian 
woman  must  have  inveigled  the  virtuous  young  man, 
must  have  lain  in  wait  for  him,  in  order  to  make  him  forget 
his  duty  at  a  time  when  he  was  drunk.  She  must  be 
punished,  sent  off;  and  in  order  to  humiliate  Moschio, 
her  innocent  accomplice,  she  is  to  be  sent  off  without 
being  told  for  what  she  is  blamed.  With  the  courage  of 
an  excited  coward,  Demeas  rushes  into  his  house  and 
reappears  almost  immediately,  followed  by  Quysis,  whom 
he  turns  out  of  doors.  The  Samian  woman,  who  has,  no 
doubt,  ere  this,  witnessed  similar  explosions,  does  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  disturbed.  With  more  malice 
than  fitness  she  calls  her  friend's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  no  longer  sure  of  himself,  and  that  one  can 
discern  signs  of  relenting  in  his  outbursts  of  anger.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Demeas  is  doing  violence  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  he  is  doubtless  aware  that  his  resolve  would 
weaken  were  he  to  listen  to  Chrysis;  and  so  he  keeps  on 
interrupting  her.  To  force  himself  to  fed  disgusted  with 
her,  he  recalls  tlie  wretdied  state  in  which  she  was  when 
he  took  her  in — ^barely  clothed  in  a  chemise;  he  picturea 
to  himself  what  will  become  of  her — a  haunter  of  feasts,  a 
drunkard,  a  woman  who  will  sell  herself  for  ten  drachmae. 
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With  the  help  of  such  precautions,  he  succeeds  in  return- 
ing home  alone  and  leaving  Chrysis  in  the  street.  But 
it  is  easy  to  divine  that  the  rupture  is  not  final.  Even 
if  events  did  not  vindicate  the  Samian  woman,  Demeas 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  find  an  excuse  for  calling  her 
back.  In  the  course  of  a  few  scenes  our  friend  Demeas 
has  shown  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  Henceforward  he  is 
more  than  a  name,  more  than  a  character  of  the  play, 
more  than  a  type ;  he  is  an  individual. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Laches  and  Phidippus, 
in  the  Hecyra^  are,  as  far  as  their  social  standing  goes, 
two  persons  of  the  same  class :  two  respectable  citizens, 
two  old  husbands,  two  fathers  of  a  family.  Neither  of 
them  has  a  well-defined  character.  At  first  sight  it  would 
appear  as  though  they  shared  the  same  colourless  respect- 
ability that  characterises  all  the  other  actors  in  the  Hecyra. 
And  yet,  when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  how  much 
one  differs  from  the  other  !  From  the  very  first  scenes  in 
which  they  appear,  Phidippus,  in  contrast  to  Laches, 
shows  himself  to  be  a  good,  though  a  rather  weak  man, 
who  avoids  occasioning  his  family  sorrow,  and  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  making  his  wishes  prevail.  Later  on,  the 
different  manner  in  which  each  of  them  greets  Pamphilus 
— ^Laches'  greeting  consists  of  only  a  few  words,  that  of 
Phidippus  takes  the  form  of  a  compliment — allows  us  to 
surmise  that  the  one  has  more  authority  and  the  other 
more  good  nature.  Everything  else  is  in  keeping.  In 
his  quarrels  with  Sostrata,  Laches,  without  taking  things 
in  a  tragic  way,  speaks  firmly,  like  a  man  who  has 
decided  on  a  line  of  conduct  from  which  he  will  not 
swerve,  and  who  knows  how  to  command.  His  wife's 
hxunility  does  not  disarm  him.  When  she  declares  that 
she  wants  to  go  off  to  the  country,  he  tells  her  to  go 
and  pack  her  trunks.  When  Phidippus,  on  the  other 
hand,  learns  of  Philumena*8  clandestine  confmement,  he 
has  a  much  greater  cause  for  anger,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  does  get  angry ;  but  his  wrath  is  not  by  any  means 
terrible,  and  it  is  not  directed  against  his  daughter,  for 
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whom  he  is  eager  to  find  excuse.  In  his  conversation  with 
his  wife  he  soon  gives  up  reproaching  her,  and  undertakes 
the  defence  of  Pamphilus,  a  task  that  is  more  to  his 
taste.  As  soon  as  he  finds  an  opportunity  he  will  be  most 
happy  again  to  a^ure  Myrrhina  of  his  esteem.  Like  all 
weak  characters,  he  indulges  in  quite  ill-timed  outbursts 
against  Pamphilus  and  Bacchis— outbursts  whidi,  by  the 
way,  are  not  of  long  duration.  Without  good  reason  he 
accuses  the  former  of  losing  his  head  about  an  inheritance, 
and  of  scorning  an  aUiance  with  his  family,  and  then 
becomes  imduly  conciliatory,  and  allows  him  and  his 
father  freely  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  and  almost 
apologises  because  he  cannot  answer  for  his  wife's  moods. 
He  starts  by  declaring  to  Bacchis,  in  insulting  terms, 
that  such  a  person  as  she  is  not  deserving  of  belief,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  believing,  the  very  next 
moment,  everything  she  says.  Laches  is  much  more 
sober-minded  and  consistent.  If  he  indulges  in  hard 
words  about  Pamphilus,  it  is  because  appearances  are  all 
against  the  youth  and  expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy.  To  Bacchis,  quietly  and  without  ill-timed 
threats,  he  gives  the  choice  between  peace  and  war,  and 
he  does  not,  from  prejudice,  fail  to  recognise  the  sincerity 
in  her  answers.  SuA  being  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
fathers,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  initiative  is 
generally  taken  by  Laches.  It  is  he  who,  before  Pamphilus 
comes  back,  insists  upon  Philumena  consenting  to  live 
with  him  again.  Phidippus,  caught  between  this  impor- 
tunity and  his  daughter's  obstinacy,  has  no  other  idea, 
poor  man,  than  to  get  out  of  the  way.  After  Ptaiphilus' 
return,  it  is  again  Laches  who  urges  on  his  fellow-gossip, 
and  whispers  in  his  ear  what  he  is  to  do.  It  is  Laches 
who,  at  the  height  of  the  confusion,  plainly  tells  the 
young  man  what  Phidippus  thinks,  but  has  carefully  kept 
hidden.  It  is  Laches  who  oomes  to  an  understanding 
with  Bacchis ;  Phidippus,  who  has  thought  of  this  undcr^ 
standing — and  this  behaviour  on  his  part  is  surprisinf— 
does  not  take  tlie  trouble  to  be  present;  to  go  and  fetch 
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a  nurse  on  whom  he  lavidies  pleasant  words  is  certainly 
more  in  keeping  with  his  methods. 

But  let  us  cut  short  the  discussion  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  cases  of  two  or  three  ** severe  fathers'*  who 
are  the  victims  of  troubles  of  the  same  kind :  Simo  in  the 
Andria^  Demipho  in  the  Phamdo^  and  Chremes  in  the 
Heauton  Timaraumenas.  All  three  have  just  discovered 
that  their  sons  had  disobeyed  them  and  give  vent  to 
their  displeasure,  but  each  of  them  does  so  after  his  own 
fashion. 

''There  you  have  the  respect  of  a  son  I  Aren*t  yoa 
sorry  for  me?  *'  says  Simo  to  an  old  friend.  ^*  To  think 
that  one  takes  so  mudi  trouble  for  such  a  son  1 "  ^ 

''  You  are  quite  right  to  make  fun  of  me,*'  says  Chremes. 
''  It  is  with  mjrself  that  I  am  angry  now.  How  many 
things  would  have  made  me  guess  il^  had  I  not  been  ao 
stupid  1  Why  did  I  not  have  my  eyes  open,  unhappy 
man  that  I  am  1 "  * 

''  And  so/'  complains  Demipho,  **  Antipho  has  married 
without  my  permission  I  Neither  my  authority — but  let 
us  say  nothing  of  my  authority — nor  even  the  fear  of 
my  displeasure  could  keep  him  frcmi  doing  so.  Not  the 
slightest  scruple  I    What  efbontery  1 "  * 

In  Simo's  case  it  is  his  feelings  that  are  hurt;  with 
Chremes  it  is  a  case  of  wounded  vanity,  and  with  Demipho 
a  blow  at  his  tyrannical  dispositiim.  Their  eydamationa 
in  the  distress  of  the  first  mmnent  show  the  great  diflef- 
ence  in  their  characters.  An  analysis  of  their  several 
rOles  would  confirm  thii  evidence. 

Even  more  readily  than  among  the  old  men  we  can 
point  to  distinct  individualities  among  the  young  mcOt 
the  lovers  in  comedy. 

Compare  Antipho  of  the  Pharmio  with  Panqihilua  of 
the  Andria.  Each  of  them  has  affectionate  relations  wiUi 
an  excellent  girl,  and  each  of  them  is  at  loggerheads  with 
his  father.    Throughout  the  play,  Ptenphilus  hardly  for  a 
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moment  appears  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  proper  course. 
While  he  hopes  that  his  interests  can  be  safeguarded 
without  his  being  obliged  to  push  himself  forward,  he  is 
frankly  resolved  to  resist,  if  necessary;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  the  most  critical  moment  he  confesses  his  love 
to  his  vexed  father :  **  Yes,  I  love  Glycerium ;  I  confess 
it,  and  if  it  is  a  fault,  I  admit  my  fault.**  ^  Antipho  is 
not  of  the  same  calibre;  he  is  timid  and  irresolute,  and 
begins  by  losing  his  head.  In  place  of  the  energetic 
declarations  made  by  the  lover  in  the  AndriOf  he  only 
makes  lamentations  and  constantly  renews  the  avowal  of 
his  insurmountable  terror.  Pamphilus  reproaches  him- 
self for  having  relied  too  much  on  others.*  Antipho  sees 
that  it  is  best  for  him  to  let  his  slave,  his  parasite  or  his 
cousin,  act ;  and  he  passively  awaits  the  outcome  of  their 
machinations,  though  he  blushes  at  his  own  inactivity. 
He  does  not  even  possess  the  necessary  energy  to  control 
and  to  criticise  the  actions  of  his  allies.  Pamphilus,  when 
Davus  has  got  him  into  a  tight  comer,  overwhelms  him 
reproaches  and  threats ;  *  under  similar  conditions 
o  does  nothing  but  moan.^ 
Another  lover  of  the  most  interesting  sort,  whose 
acquaintance  we  owe  to  recent  discoveries,  is  the  soldier 
Polemo,  of  the  IlBqiMU^idni.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  Polemo  is  not  the  typical  jealous  man.  What  places 
him  above  the  commonplace  is  his  impetuous  nature,  his 
spirit,  which  is  at  once  impetuous  and  irresolute.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  play  he  sulks,  and  tries  to  drown  his 
sorrow  by  feasting  with  his  comrades.  He  only  succeeds 
in  taking  half-measures  against  Glycera;  under  a  futile 
pretext  he  sends  his  servant  to  her  to  find  out  what  she 
is  doing.  He  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  return  himself,  but 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  Later  on,  when  he 
plans  to  attack  Myrrhina*s  house,  we  recognise  the  in- 
furiated man  who  made  havoc  of  his  mistress*  hair,  and 
this  fresh  outburst  of  wrath,  like  the  one  that  had  pre- 
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ceded,  is    promptly   followed    by    profound    depression. 
Confronted  with  the  short  and  frigid  remonstrances  of 
the  prudent  Pataecus,  the  soldier's  anger  is  appeased  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    The  man  who  wanted  to  slaughter 
everybody  admits  that  he  has  no  claim  whatsoever  on 
Glycera,  that  she  is  free  to  bestow  herself  on  whomsoever 
she  chooses,  and  that  he  can  only  regain  her  favour  by 
persuasion.    Discouraged  before  he  has  made  an  effort, 
he  decides  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to 
hang  himself.    Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  remembers  that 
Pataecus  could  easily,  if  he  would,  be  of  use  to  him,  and 
he  refuses  to  let  him  go  until  he  agrees  to  help  him. 
Thereupon  he  insists  on  displaying  the  fine  gowns  he  had 
once  bought  for  Glycera  as  proofs  of  his  love,  and  Pataecus 
has  perforce  to  admire  the  fine  gowns  without  delay.    The 
same  impatience,  the  same  irresoluteness,  the  same  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  are  displayed  in  one  of  the  final 
scenes.    There    Polemo    learns    from    Doris,    61ycera*8 
attendant,  that  the  young  woman  has  found  her  father; 
he  thereupon  imagines  that  she  is  lost  to  him,  declares 
that  he  cannot  live  without  her  and  threatens  to  kill 
himself.    Doris  reassiures  him  and  sets  out  to  return  to 
Glycera.    As  long  as  she  remains  in  sight  he  overwhelms 
her  with  advice,  with  protestations  and  with  promises. 
Left  alone  for  a  moment,  he  reproaches  himself  most 
bitterly.    When  Doris  returns,  bringing  good  news  and 
words  of  forgiveness,  he  exults  and  is  beside  himself  with 
joy.    From  beginning  to  end  the  character  is  consistent. 
Chaerea,  in  the  £ttnticAu«,  is  neither  an  ordinary  feadoQ 
nor  a  commonplace  lover.    Whatever  the  situation,  he  is 
ardent  and  resolute.    As  soon  as  he  falls  in  love  with 
Pamphila  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  she  shall  be  his,  and 
the  orders  he  gives  his  slave  do  not  admit  of  a  reply.^ 
The  plan  that  is  jokingly  suggested  to  him — to  enter 
Thais'  house  disguised  as  a  eunuch — ^pleases  him  at  first 
sight.    lie  takes  it  up  enthusiastically,  and  when  Parmeno 
is  dumbfounded  by  so  much  audacity,  and  attempts  to 
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withdraw,  he  imperiously  sflences  him.  He  shows  the 
same  resoluteness  in  carrying  out  his  gallant  exploit,  and 
the  same  exuberance  when  he  has  succeeded  and  tells  the 
audience  of  it.  It  turns  out  that  Pamphila  is  a  citizen* 
That  does  not  disturb  C3iaerea.  He  means  to  marry  her, 
and  has  no  doubt  that  he  will  marry  her,  and  that  every- 
body will  approve  of  the  marriage.  •  With  fine  ccmfldence 
he  asks  Thais,  whom  he  had  not  even  known  a  few 
moments  before,  to  champion  his  cause.  He  liberally 
discounts  his  father's  good  will,  and  seems  to  think  that 
his  resoluteness  would  even  force  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

Similarly,  among  the  slaves,  whether  they  be  honest 
or  knavi^,  we  meet  with  some  who  are  not  merely 
representatives  of  a  particular  dass.  Onesimus,  in 
the  ^EmtqijwruQ^  talks  too  much;  Messenio,  in  the 
Menaechmi^  is  suspicious;  Parmeno,  in  the  Heqfra^  is 
indiscreet  and  inqiiisitive ;  his  namesake  in  the  Eunuehui 
is  a  coward.  Even  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  that  is 
ccmunon  to  a  good  many  of  them — the  art  of  deception — 
tome  of  them  display  an  individual  temperament.  For 
instance,  Tranio,  in  the  MoHeUaria^  is  not  content  to 
make  the  aged  Theopropides  believe  whatever  is  necessary 
in  order  to  hide  the  sins  of  Philolaches,  but  derides  him 
to  boot.  When  he  accompanies  him  on  a  visit  to  a 
neighbour,  he  makes  a  point  of  showing  him,  as  though 
it  were  in  the  vestibule,  a  painting  that  does  not  exist — 
two  buxzards  of  whom  a  crow  is  making  fun,  an  image  of 
himself  and  the  two  old  men  whom  he  is  taking  for  a 
walk.  Naturally  enough,  Tlieopropides  tees  nothing  of 
all  this,  and  Tranio  says :  **  Come,  let*s  say  no  more  about 
it.  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  Tour  age  prevents  your 
seeing  things  dearly.**^  Here  we  find  the  same  dare* 
devfl  impudence  that  Tranio  displayed  in  his  first  con* 
versation  with  Grumio,  or  when  he  invented  the  story  of 
the  purdiased  house,  and  whidi  be  again  displays  towards 
the  dose  of  the  play,  when,  as  the  saying  is,  he  is  about 
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to  rush  into  the  lion's  jaws.  The  ways  of  a  slave  like 
ChrysaluSy  or  like  Davus  in  the  Andria^  are  quite  different. 

Even  purely  episodic  characters  were  sometimes — at 
least  in  Menander's  comedies^-carefully  portrayed.  For 
instance,  the  shepherd  Daos,  one  of  the  litigants  in  the 
^EnnqkiovuQ^  appears  in  only  one  scene — that  of  the 
contest — and  yet  this  suffices  to  give  us  the  impression  of 
a  distinct  personality.  He  is  selfish,  distrustful  and  duU, 
and  at  the  same  time  sly.  He  is  apparently  as  much 
astonished  as  he  is  annoyed  at  Syriscus*  demands.  What 
do  people  expect  of  him  ?  He  has  generously  surrendered 
one-half  of  what  he  has  found — found  unaided ;  has  he  not 
a  right  to  keep  the  other  half?  He  claims  that  he  has, 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  sincere;  and  that  explains  why 
he  is  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  first-comer. 
But  as  he  listens  to  Syriscus,  who  has  a  glib  tongue,  he 
becomes  anxious,  and  has  recourse  to  all  the  cunning  of  a 
rustic.  The  account  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  subse- 
quent events  which  he  gives  in  his  speech  is  a  master- 
piece of  assumed  artlessness.  MaUciously  he  relates  how 
Syriscus  insisted  on  getting  the  child;  in  a  scornful  way 
he  incidentally  underrates  the  value  of  the  few  things 
which  he  is  asked  to  give  up,  the  very  things  with  which 
he  is  absolutely  unwilling  to  part;  and  a  few  moments 
after  having  claimed  that  the  child  was  a  burden  to  him, 
he  insinuates  that  in  handing  it  over  to  some  one  else 
he  has  proved  his  generosity.  His  malice,  by  the  way, 
is  short  lived.  Once  his  suit  has  been  dismissed  he  is 
nothing  but  a  dullard,  a  numskull  who  whines  pitifully 
and  keeps  repeating  his  absurd  grievances  with  mechanical 
obstinacy. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  a  great  many  characters 
in  extant  comic  literature  that  can  supply  material  for  a 
portrait,  and  their  lively  and  characteristic  outlines  often 
appear  all  the  more  alive  and  characteristic  because  they 
are  brought  into  relief  throu^^  contrast.  Such  contrasts 
as  I  have  pointed  out  between  Pamf^Uus  in  the  Andfia 
and  Antipbo  in  the  Phormio^  between  Simo,  Chremes  and 
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Demipho,  are  frequently  found  between  the  actors  in  a 
single  play.  Antipho  has,  as  his  counterpart,  his  cousin, 
who  is  audacious  and  so  completely  master  of  himself 
that  he  wins  Geta*s  admiration ;  Chaerea  has  his  brother, 
a  timid  man  who  is  readily  embarrassed  by  exaggerated 
scruples.  Polemo,  the  brutal  but  sincere  lover,  easily 
discouraged,  has  as  his  rival  a  man-about-town,  a  young 
fop  who  thinks  himself  irresistible.  In  the  Phormio  we 
have  the  gentle  and  timid  Chremes  as  a  contrast  to  the 
domineering  and  harsh  Demipho;  in  the  Heautan  Timor- 
aumenos  Menedemus,  his  own  enemy,  who  sees  the  dark 
side  of  everything,  as  a  contrast  to  Chremes,  the  optimist; 
in  the  Andria  a  third  Chremes,  who  cannot  refuse  a 
request,  as  a  contrast  to  Simo,  yrho  is  so  harsh  in  exacting 
what  he  wishes  from  his  friends.  Furthermore,  we  find 
Aeschinus  side  by  side  with  Ctesipho  in  the  Adelphit 
Lysiteles  side  by  side  with  Lesbonicus  in  the  Trinummui 
—the  one  judicious  beyond  his  years,  the  other  a  sympa- 
thetic **bad  lot.**  In  the  Heautan  Timoraumenoi  we 
have  Qinia  and  Clitipho,  in  whom  the  difference  which 
marks  their  father*s  natures  is  reflected;  in  the  Fea^gyS^ 
the  violent  Gorgias  and  the  timid  young  lover;  in  the 
Aiifuaria  the  two  aspirants  whose  parts  Monsieur  Havet 
has  very  aptly  characterised :  ^  Diabolus,  determined  and 
quick  to  resort  to  threats,  Argyrippus,  sentimental  and 
humble.  Among  the  old  men  we  have,  besides  Laches 
and  Phidippus,  Micio  and  Demea  in  the  Adelpki^  Simo 
and  Callipho  in  the  Pseudolui^  Philoxenus  and  Nicobuhis 
in  the  BaedddeSt  each  more  uncompromising  than  the 
other.  In  the  Carina  we  have  Lysidamus  and  Alee- 
simus;  in  the  Mereaiar  Demipho  and  Lysimadius,  more 
or  less  conscious  of  their  years  and  of  their  duties.  Among 
the  female  characters  we  have  the  two  sisters  in  the 
SHehus,  one  of  whom  is  obliged  to  encourage  the  fidelity 
of  the  other;  the  sisters  in  the  Poenulu9  Adelphasium^ 
prouder  and  more  sedate,  and  Antcrastilis,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  who  is  inclined  to  make  fun  of  everjthing. 
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Several  lost  comedies,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  new 
period,  had  the  titles  'O/aoioi^  'OfMHoa ;  and  it  may  be  that 
they  were  plays  in  which  the  contrast  between  characters 
was  all  the  more  noticeable  because  the  heroes  were  of 
the  same  age  and  of  the  same  social  stranding,  or  because 
a  very  strong  physical  resemblance  led  them  to  be  taken 
one  for  the  other.  Something  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
Menaechmi :  Menaechmus  Sosicles  is  much  bolder,  much 
more  direct,  if  I  may  say  so,  than  the  kidnapped 
Menaechmus. 


CHAPTER   IV 

ADVENTURES 

SOME  of  the  adventures  in  which  the  dramaiU  persanae  of 
New  Comedy  take  part  have  already  been  mentioned, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  all  reference  to  them 
in  my  review  of  the  characters  themselves.  But  in  order 
to  give  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the  tia  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  still  others,  and  also  co-ordinate  what  has  been 
said  of  some  of  them  by  anticipation  and  incidentally. 
In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  fulfill  this  twofold  task,  and 
there  will  be  found  in  it  a  review  of  the  various  incidents 
which  the  comic  poets  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  introduced 
into  the  composition  of  their  plots. 

Very  few  of  these  incidents  can  have  been  of  a  political 
nature.  War,  which  is  spoken  of  frequently  enough, 
generally  only  supplies  a  subject  of  conversation — a  pre- 
text for  bragging.  Sometimes  it  explains  the  absence  of 
a  gallant  soldier,  who,  after  its  dose,  reappears  more  or 
less  unexpectedly,  or  else  it  is  the  cause  of  a  family  being 
dispersed.  Rarely  does  a  war  have  an  immediate  influ- 
ence on  the  plot,  and  yet  in  the  Captiioi  and  the  Epidieui 
its  vicissitudes  separate  father  and  son,  mother  and 
daughter,  and  subsequently,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
bring  Hegio  two  children  in  place  of  tiie  one  of  which  they 
had  deprived  him,  and  supply  Philippa  with  a  second 
husband  in  addition  to  Telestis.  As  for  military  life,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  depicted  in  one  of  Diphflus*  comedies, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  the  'Jfloicbv 
Ij  0gcvQaOvuCf  in  the  0vlaKfij  by  Philemon,  and  in  the 
Vo^podmJQl  but  at  best  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 

From  civic  life  and  its  duties  the  comic  writers  do  not 
appear  to  have  borrowed  more  than  an  occasional  detail 
to  adorn  their  plots.  In  the  Mile$  and  in  the  Truculemiui 
the  absence  of  tlie  young  lover  is  accounted  for  by  a  public 
service — an  embassy  to  Naupactus,  the  duties  of  a  magis- 
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tracy  at  Lemnos ;  ^  whilst  in  the  Auliilari€^  Euclio  leaves 
his  house  to  get  his  share  of  a  distribution  made  to  the 
people.*  But  we  meet  with  nothing  else  of  this  kind  in 
Latin  comedy,  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
fragments.  Several  comedies  bore  as  their  title  either 
the  name  of  a  public  ofiBice — * AQBonaylxriQ^  ^Aqxojv^  Aixaatal^ 
No/wOhrig^  C>vXaQx(K — or  that  of  a  class  of  the  population 
— Ari/ji6x(U9  "EqnjPog  {^EipriPoi^  ZwiipTiPoi)i  MhoiKog.  But  a 
title  of  this  sort,  standing  by  itself,  teaches  us  nothing 
about  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Business  life  is  represented  in  quite  a  nimiber  of 
episodes  in  comedy. 

Most  of  the  journeys  mentioned  in  Plautus  and  in 
Terence  are  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  profit.  One 
person  goes  on  a  long  journey  in  order  to  rehabilitate  his 
fortune;  another,  in  order  to  increase  it  or  that  of  his 
parents.  In  the  BacchideSt  Mnesilochus  has  gone  to 
Ephesus  to  collect  a  debt;  in  the  Hecyra^  Pamphilus  has 
been  obliged  to  go  to  Imbros  to  take  over  an  inheritance; 
and  in  the  Andrt4i^  Crito  lands  at  Athens  for  the  same 
purpose.  Business  trips  are  mentioned  in  fragments  of 
Menander's  "HQwg^  FecDgydgt  K6la(  and  NwixifjQog^  and 
of  the  Lindia^  by  Turpilius,  as  well  as  in  the  anonymous 
Strassburg  prologue  and  elsewhere.  Few  incidents  can 
have  been  more  commonly  introduced  by  the  writers  of 
New  Comedy.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  these  journeys  end 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  which  amounts  to  saying  that 
the  home-coming— either  wished-for  or  feared — ^was  a 
favourite  theme. 

Though  lawsuits,  contracts,  and  the  bargains  and  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  from  them  do  not  play  so  much  of  a 
part  as  business  journeys,  they  nevertheless  occur  quite  fre- 
quently in  comic  plots.  Several  titles,  such  as  AtadtxaCdfie' 
roi,  *EyKaXo€neQ,  *EmAixaC6fie90iy  ^Enlxifigog,  *EmTQbwruQ^ 
*E7UiQ<mog,  'Enayyilioneg,  JlagBfAdo/iimj,  n^oeyxaXthv^ 
AiaBfjxtu,  IlaQaxaxaBi/iKvif  in  themselves  make  more  or  less 
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certain  allusion  to  them.  Latin  imitations  and  other 
documents,  here  and  there,  give  us  further  information* 
Quintilian  praises  the  jttdicia  contained  in  several  of 
Menander's  plays,^  but  the  pleadings  that  took  place 
before  an  audience  were  never,  I  imagine,  attended  by 
greater  pomp  and  a  more  official  character  than  was  the 
debate  in  the  'EmzgiTioyzeg;  and  probably  these  scenes 
represented  arbitration.  On  the  other  hand,  regular  law- 
suits sometimes  took  place  behind  the  scenes.  The  Pharmio, 
a  translation  of  Apollodorus*  *EmdiHa(6/ie90Cf  is  an 
example,  and  shows  the  kind  of  litigation  that  a  comedy 
with  the  title  ^ETtlxXt/Qog  or  Aiaitxaid/wm  may  have 
contained.  In  the  Miooy^g^  a  yQ€upfl  MoxdHfewQ  appears 
to  have  been  instituted,*  and  in  the  Xalxlc  there  may 
have  been  a  ygaq^fj  fioixBtoQ.*  Twice  in  Plautus,  in  the 
Carina  and  in  the  Menaechmit  an  actor  comes  back  upon 
the  stage  and  explains  that  his  long  absence  was  due  to 
the  importunity  of  some  litigant,  a  relative  or  client,  who 
had  most  inconveniently  claimed  his  assistance  in  court.^ 
Elsewhere  actors  account  for  their  exits  by  saying  that 
they  are  going  to  market  or  to  a  banker.  In  the  Hostel' 
laria  we  witness  a  discussion  between  a  usurer  and  an 
insolvent  debtor;  subsequently  we  see  a  gentleman  in- 
specting the  house  he  thinks  he  has  bought,  and  hear 
him  criticising  it  and  planning  improvements.  In  the 
Arifuaria  landed  proprietors  either  sell  or  give  orders  to 
buy  cattle.  In  the  Mereaior  and  in  the  Aielphi  the 
purchase  of  a  slave  girl  takes  place  on  the  stage;  in  the 
Cureulio  and  in  the  Pseudohu  the  sale  has  been  agreed 
upon  before  the  play  begins,  but  the  delivery  is  still  to 
be  made,  and  the  entire  interest  centres  upon  it.  In  the 
Vidularia^  as  in  the  FetogyS^t  an  impecunious  young  man 
hires  himself  out  to  a  private  gentleman.*  In  the 
Baeckides^  one  of  the  sisters  is  bound  to  the  soklier 
CIcomachus  by  a  contract  of  hire  similar  in  its  essentials 
to  tlie  contract  prepared  by  the  parasite  in  the  Arinarim^ 

>  Quint.,  X.  1,  70.  •  Um..  fr.  327.  S2S.  •  IML,  fr.  Sit. 
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and  is  anxious  to  cancel  it.  In  the  *EnixQinonBQ^  a  xo^qIq 
olxwv^  the  charcoal-burner  Syriscus,  comes  to  pay  his 
master  the  iEjtwpoQd^  In  the  "HgcDgy  Gorgias  and  Plangon 
pay  off  by  their  labour  the  debt  contracted  by  their 
putative  father,  the  freedman  Tibeius.* 

The  life  of  pleasure  appears  to  have  supplied  comedy 
with  favourite  themes  during  the  whole  middle  period, 
and  one  phase  of  that  life,  above  all  others,  seems  to  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  poets — the  banquet.  At 
least  that  is  what  we  gather  from  the  words  spoken  by 
Antiphanes  one  day  when  King  Alexander  showed  little 
pleasure  in  listening  to  his  works :  **  O  king,  in  order  to 
enjoy  these  things  one  must  have  frequently  taken  part 
in  banquets  where  every  one  pays  his  share,  and  one  must 
have  fought  more  than  once  about  a  courtesan/'  *  Traces 
of  this  preference  are  also  found  during  the  period  that 
followed.  There  is  not  a  single  play  by  Plautus  or  by 
Terence  in  which  a  banquet  is  not  mentioned,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  spoken  of  at  length  or  represented  upon  the  stage. 
The  fragments  of  original  works,  Lucian's  Dialogues  and 
the  Letters  of  Alciphron,  prove  that  this  was  generally  the 
case  in  the  whole  of  comic  literature.  The  players  in 
the  via  have  banquets  on  the  slightest  provocation.  At 
the  dinner-table  they  celebrate  public  festivals  or  happy 
family  events;  at  the  dinner-table  they  seek  solace  for 
their  grief;  a  banquet  is  the  means  of  purchasing  or  recom- 
pensing  the  services  of  a  parasite,  a  go-between,  or  a 
duenna.  As  a  rule,  they  hold  banquets  for  no  particular 
reason,  their  only  purpose  being  to  pass  the  time  in  an 
agreeable  manner  and  in  gay  company,  and  about  the 
banquet  are  grouped  various  episodes.  The  host  goes  to 
market  or  sends  his  servants  there ;  the  cook  arrives  with 
the  provisions;  he  is  introduced  and  given  advice,  or 
quarrelled  with ;  he,  being  indiscreet  and  a  thief^  occasions 
brawls  and  hubbubs,  or,  being  puffed  up  with  his  own 
importance,  offers  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  superintends 

>  'Evir^.,  161-1«I.        •  ^B^  86 ;  c£.  h)rpoth.,  6.        •  Ath.,  p.  M6  A. 
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upon  the  stage  the  processes  of  his  art.  When  they  finish 
drinking,  the  guests  are  entertained  by  dances.  Certainly 
it  is  about  the  festive  board  that  the  parasites  exhibit 
most  of  their  accomplishments,  and  there,  too,  does  many  a 
quarrel  arise.  When  the  feast  is  over,  the  servants  come  to 
fetch  their  masters  as  they  go  out  of  the  banqueting  hall ; 
the  guests  scatter  in  a  noisy  komas^  or  else  they  stagger 
about  and  betake  themselves  to  renewed  orgies. 

However  great  the  importance  of  the  banquet^  it  is  not 
the  only  phase  of  the  life  of  pleasure  that  is  portrayed  in 
the  Ha.  We  hear  of  hunters — hunters  who  have  camt 
from  town — in  a  fragment  of  the  "Hqco^.^  The  title  of 
one  of  Philemon's  comedies — *EipedQiouU  or  *E<ptdqlCoiruQ — 
and  a  fragment  of  Diphilus*  suggest  scenes  representing 
games.  The  MoiieUaria  contains  a  scene  in  the  boudoir. 
In  the  Poenubu^  two  young  women,  in  their  finest  array, 
start  out  for  the  Aphrodisia,  and  a  young  man  declares 
his  intention  of  doing  so  likewise.  Menander  wrote  an 
*Aip^o6loui^  a  KaniqHiQogt  and  an  * Ag^fjipdooQ ;  Philippides 
wrote  an  'AdatndCawKu;  Philemon  wrote  a  IlanjiyvgiQ; 
Baton  wrote  a  UaniyvQunal  \  Alexis  Hippaichus  and 
Kallipos  each  wrote  a  IlatvvxlQ ;  Alexis  a  Xogf/ytQ ; 
Paramonus  a  Xogtiy&p;  Posidippus  a  XoQ96av<Hu.  It 
may  be  that  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  plays  one 
saw  or  heard  accounts  of  some  part  of  a  festival.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  titles,  like  'Anofidnt^^  Cmimtarttcia, 
IlaYHQattaazi/iQ,  'HWoxoCf  and  possibly  Navfiaxtot  transfer 
us  to  the  world  of  sport. 

But  it  is  to  love  adventures  that  the  poets  of  the  v4a 
chiefly  devoted  themselves.  If  we  can  trust  Ovid,  there 
was  not  a  play  of  Menander*s  that  did  not  contain  one.' 
Plautus,  probably  following  the  Greek  original,  points  out 
the  absence  of  all  love  intrigues  in  the  CofHoi  as  a  peculi- 
arity.^ Therefore  this  class  of  adventure  above  all  others 
deserves  to  be  studied  in  detail. 


*  Cf.  Kmlinhinar,  D%  Mmmmdri  r«iiViiiM  nuptr  tt^miUt  P-  M. 
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How  does  a  love  affair  start  ?  In  very  many  cases  the 
comic  poets  do  not  explain  this,  and  when  the  woman  in 
question  is  a  courtesan  who  offers  herself  or  is  offered  to 
the  desire  of  every  comer,  we  can  do  without  an  explana- 
tion. In  other  cases  the  origin  of  a  love  affair  is  told  in 
various  ways.  The  prologue  of  the  Mercator  informs  us 
that  Pasicompsa  was  lent  for  one  night  and  then  sold  to 
Charinus  by  a  host  who  treated  his  guests  generously.  In 
the  Andria  Pamphilus  is  dragged  to  Chrysis'  house  by 
his  comrades,  and  though  he  resists  the  charms  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  young  girl 
whom  she  is  bringing  up.  In  the  Bacetddes  Pistoclerus 
has  established  relations  with  the  sisters  Baochis  in  order 
to  oblige  a  friend.  In  the  Rudena  and  in  the  Phormio  a 
girl  who  is  being  brought  up  to  be  a  courtesan  meets 
and  wins  her  lover  on  her  way  to  her  cithara  teacher.^ 
In  the  Eunuehtis  it  is  mere  chance  that  brings  Pamphila 
and  Chaerea  together.  In  the  case  of  young  girls  who 
live  with  their  parents — ^whether  real  or  putative — and 
who  seldom  appear  in  public,  it  is  often  at  a  festival 
that  the  first  meeting  takes  place.  Selenium,  in  the 
CisteUaria^  and  Menander's  heroine  who  speaks  the  words 
contained  in  fragment  558  (she  must  be  the  prototype  of 
Selenium)  have  been  noticed  by  their  lovers  at  the  Diony- 
siac  procession.*  The  daughter  of  Phanias,  in  a  Berlin 
fragment,  was  noticed  by  Moschio  as  she  was  taking  part 
in  a  deipnophoria — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  procession  in  honour 
of  Artraiis  at  Ephesus.*  Periphanes  and  Philippa,  in  the 
Epidieui^  met  and  became  attached  to  one  another  at 
Epidaurus,  a  place  to  which  pilgrims  resorted.^  If  it  is 
not  in  the  course  of  a  festival,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  in  a  temple 
that  a  young  lover  in  a  play  by  Turpilius  saw  his  mistress 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  smitten  by  the  bolt  of 
love.^  I  think  the  Phormio  affords  the  only  example  of  a 
less  commonplace  meeting.    Antipho  hears  people  in  the 

>  Rud,^  41-44;  Phorw^^  SUeiMq.  *  Cm<.,  SO  at  aeq. 
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barber's  shop  talking  of  the  misfortune  of  a  young 
girl  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  death  of  whose 
mother  has  left  her  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Curiosity 
and  pity  lead  him  to  go  to  see  the  unhappy  girl»  and  he 
falls  in  love  with  her  as  soon  as  he  sets  eyes  on  her.^ 

The  first  steps  described  above  are  honourable;  but  in 
other  instances  the  adventure  starts  in  a  more  regrettable 
way — by  rape.  The  Eunuchus  and  a  Latin  fragment  of 
uncertain  origin  *  afford  instances  of  a  premeditated  rape, 
buty  as  a  rule,  the  crime  is  conunitted  under  the  influence 
of  intoxication,  generally  at  night,  and  often  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  nocturnal  religious  festival,  while  there  are 
instances  where  the  culprit  does  not  even  know  whom  he 
has  violated.  When  they  return  to  their  senses,  the  brutal 
lovers  of  the  via  pursue  various  courses.  Aeschinus, 
in  the  Addphi^  promptly  goes  in  search  of  Pamphila*s 
mother,  confesses  to  her,  implores  her  forgiveness,  promises 
marriage,  and  meanwhile  continues  the  relations  he  has 
so  cavalierly  begun  with  the  young  woman.  Such  perfect 
correctness  is  rare.  Lyconides,  in  the  Atdularia^  has  the 
best  intentions,  but  waits  imtil  dreumstances  shall  force 
him  to  carry  them  out.  Diniarchus,  in  the  Trueulenius^ 
appears  no  longer  to  think  of  Callides*  daughter,  though 
she  had  been  betrothed  to  him.  In  the  CiHeUaria^ 
Demipho,  after  violating  Phanostrata  at  Sicyon,  hurriedly 
returns  home  without  worrying  about  what  is  to  become 
of  his  victim.  It  is  only  after  a  long  while  that  he  offers 
her  reparation,  and  then  it  is  merely  owing  to  chance  that 
he  does  so.  Pamphilus  in  the  Heeyra^  Laches  in  the 
"HgiuCf  and  Charisius  in  the  'EmtgdMomt^^  have  an  equally 
accommodating  conscience. 

In  whatever  manner  they  have  started,  love-affairs  in 
comedy  are  always  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis,  and  in  order 
to  pass  in  review  the  manifold  incidents  involved,  I  shall 
classify  them  according  to  the  nature  of  the  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  lover's  happiness. 

The  heartless  women  who  keep  their  doors  locked,  or 

»  PA9fm^  n  94  Mq.  •  Frag- ino*  U- (P- ItS).    lUbbsok.* 
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those  whom  a  merciless  master,  a  pander,  a  procuress  or  a 
jealous  lover  keeps  under  lock  and  key,  are  the  recipients 
of  nocturnal  serenades,  of  clandestine  visits,  of  the  TtaQa- 
xXavoidvga  of  which  the  opening  of  the  CurcuUo  has  pre- 
served an  instance.  In  the  CurcuUo  Phaedromus  secures 
an  interview  with  Planesium  at  small  expense :  all  he 
needs  to  do  is  to  give  her  duenna  a  jug  of  wine.  In  the 
Eunuchus  Chaerea  comes  to  Pamphila  in  the  disguise  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  In  other  cases  the  under- 
taking presents  more  difficulties.  In  the  MUea  Glarioius 
the  lovers  only  manage  to  come  together  by  breaking 
through  a  party  wall,  and  when  one  of  the  soldier's  servants 
sees  Philocomasium  in  Periplecomenes*  courtyard,  it  is 
necessary  to  invent  a  long  story  in  order  to  allay  his 
suspicions  and  to  pretend  that  a  twin  sister  of  the  young 
woman's,  who  has  come  to  find  her,  lives  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  then  to  arrange  that  Philocomasium  should 
appear,  turn  and  turn  about,  first  in  the  house  of  her 
lover  and  then  in  that  of  her  master,  in  the  former  case 
under  her  own  name,  in  the  latter  under  that  of  her  pre- 
tended sister — a  complicated  piece  of  comedy  that  calls 
for  the  skill  of  a  clever  inventor  of  tricks.  The  Miles  is 
the  only  Latin  play  which  deals  with  the  theme  of  a  useless 
surveillance,  but  I  suspect  that  this  theme  was  more  than 
once  exploited  in  Greek  comedy.  We  know  Apollodorus' 
saying  that  no  door  is  so  well  closed  that  a  weasel  and 
an  adulterer  cannot  find  a  way  to  open  it.^  Xenarchut,  a 
poet  of  the  middle  period,  enumerates  the  feats  to  which 
every  man  who  courts  another  man's  wife  must  get  accus- 
tomed :  secretly  to  climb  a  ladder,  to  enter  a  house  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  be  carried  into  a  house  in  a  bundle 
of  straw.*  Possibly  certain  gallants  on  the  comic  stage 
performed  some  such  feat  in  the  course  of  a  play,  and 
perhaps  I  ought  here  to  mention  the  title  of  one  of 
Anaxippus'  comedies,  **  The  Man  who  Envdops  Himself  " 
— *Ey}caXv7n6fUPog.  However,  to  judge  from  the  texts 
which  we  possess,  lovers'  struggles  with  jailers,  spies  and 

>  ApoIkMUfr.  6.  •  Xansrahia, fr.  i,  10-11. 
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duennas  cannot  have  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  9ia. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  abductions  effected 
without  the  woman's  connivance,  and  to  all  the  acts  of 
violence  to  which  an  aspirant,  tired  of  futile  appeals,  may 
have  an  idea  of  resorting.  Again  it  is  only  in  the  MUa 
that  such  an  episode  is  mentioned :  Pyrgopolinices  has 
carried  off  Philocomasium,  and  has  taken  her  against  her 
will  from  Athens  to  Ephesus. 

A  third  category  of  episodes,  which  is  likewise  meagrely 
represented  in  the  pia^  is  based  upon  the  competition 
between  male  or  female  rivals.  To  judge  from  a  statement 
by  Antiphanes,  it  appears  that  in  his  comedies  and  in  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  these  competiticms  often 
took  the  form  of  a  fight.  In  the  period  that  followed,  the 
rivals  only  resort  to  blows  if  one  of  them  is  a  soldier.  As 
a  rule,  the  two  aspirants  compete  in  money  and  gifts,  and 
no  longer  with  fisticuffs.  Moreover,  it  often  happens  that 
the  play  ends  without  their  meeting,  or  that  one  of  them 
does  not  appear  at  all,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
subject  of  their  rivalry  is  not  enlaiged  upon;  it  is  simply 
touched  upon  sufficiently  to  explain  the  anxiety  of  the 
lover  or  to  make  it  appear  more  distressing.  Only  in  a 
single  instance — in  the  Casina — an  amusing  episode  grows 
out  of  it:  the  two  rivals — and,  by  the  way,  they  are 
merely  acting  as  proxies— <iraw  lots  to  see  who  is  to  win 
the  fair  one. 

In  my  study  of  the  passion  of  love  I  have  pointed  out 
various  incidents  in  which  the  jealousy  and  the  spite  of 
injured  lovers  are  displayed— quarrels,  ill-usage  and  re- 
course to  a  sorceress.  I  have  still  to  explain  how  the 
disagreements  arise.  In  Ludan,  Charinus  quarrels  with 
Melitta  because  he  has  read  the  following  two  mendacious 
graffUif  written  in  charcoal  in  the  KtQOfmMd^ :   MdUmt 

Myrtio  is  cross  with  Pamphilus  because  die  thinks  that 
he  is  about  to  leave  her  in  order  to  get  married.*    In 
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the  twelfth  Dialogue^  Lysias  enters  his  mistress'  house 
at  night;  he  gropes  his  way  to  her  bed  and  there,  in  the 
darkness,  hears  two  people  breathing  in  their  sleep.  By 
loessa's  side  he  touches  a  soft  and  beardless  chin,  a  closely 
shaven  head  that  smells  of  perfume,  and  quite  naturally 
he  concludes  that  his  mistress  has  deceived  hun.  But  he 
is  mistaken,  for  the  person  who  shares  loessa's  couch,  and 
whom  he  took  to  be  a  handsome  lad,  is  none  other  than  a 
girl  friend  Pythias,  who  owing  to  a  sickness  had  been 
obliged  to  shave  off  her  hair  and  to  wear  a  wig.^  These 
three  stories  of  Lucian's  are  very  largely  made  up  of 
details  borrowed  from  comedy,*  and  yet  I  would  not 
venture  to  say  that  they  had  their  prototypes  in  works  of 
the  via.  In  fact,  only  a  single  comedy,  the  IleQueeiQOfdnif 
contains  something  of  the  kind :  Polemo  finds  Glycera 
and  Moschio  conversing  in  a  suspicious  manner,  and 
without  any  further  information  he  thinks  that  he  is 
being  deceived  by  Glycera. 

Apparently  the  writers  of  comedy  had  a  preference  for 
portraying  the  critical  position  of  a  lover  who  is  the 
victim  of  a  pander,  a  procuress  or  a  courtesan,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  hampered  by  lack  of  money;  they  de- 
lighted in  inventing  countless  expedients  by  which, 
the  help  of  some  expert  rascal,  he  gets  over  these 
culties.  Some  of  these  expedients  consist  in  a  simple 
abuse  of  confidence.  In  the  Trueulenius  Strabax  makes 
unauthorised  use  of  his  father's  name  to  secure  the  price 
of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  hastens  to  bring  the  money  to 
Phronesium.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Bacekides  Chrysalus 
displays  greater  shrewdness  :  he  tells  the*  aged  Nicobulus 
that  he  and  his  young  master  Ifnesilochut,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Ephesus  to  collect  a  sum  of  money,  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  back  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  torn 
collected;  the  remainder,  which  he  hides,  is  to  be  used 
to  ransom  Bacchis.  In  other  cases  it  it  not  a  question 
of  withholding  money  that  is  forthcoming;  the  difficulty 
is  to  lay  hands  on  any.     When  efforts  to  borrow  money 

>  Ibid.,  Xn.  t-4.  •  Cr.  R€v.  £t.  Or.,  XL  (190S),  pp.  4»-«2. 
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fail,  it  isy  in  most  cases,  obtained  from  the  cashbox  of  the 
father,  to  which  end  the  tatter's  affection  and  solicitude 
are  frequently  exploited  in  the  most  shameless  fashion. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  Bacehides  Chrysalus  frightens 
Nicobulus  by  making  him  think  that  his  son  has  been 
found  guilty  of  adultery,  and  he  extorts  a  whole  fortune 
from  the  old  man  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  buy  off  the 
people  who  would  otherwise  molest  Mnesilochus.  In 
the  Epidieus  it  is  likewise  under  the  pretext  of  freeing 
the  daughter  of  Periphanes,  who  had  become  a  slave,  that 
Epidieus  makes  him  give  him  the  money  needed  to  pur- 
chase the  courtesan  Acropolistis.  Subsequently,  when  he 
is  obliged  by  his  young  master,  the  fickle  Stratippodes, 
once  more  to  secure  forty  minae  in  order  to  pay  for  a  new 
folly,  he  pretends  to  share  the  anxiety  of  the  young  man's 
father,  who  has  had  some  vague  intimation  of  his  son's 
behaviour.  He  urges  Periphanes  to  be  severe  and  induces 
him  forthwith  to  purchase  Stratippodes'  mistress,  who  is 
to  disappear.  Again  Epidieus  is  instructed  to  dose  the 
bargain,  and  again  he  profits  by  the  situation.  In  the 
the  money  that  is  extorted  from  Chremes,  and 
is  to  hdp  along  his  son's  love  affair,  is  nominally 
destined  to  break  off  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Antipho. 
In  the  HeauUm  Timaraumenas  there  is  another  cock-and- 
bull  story.  Syrus  deverly  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  Chremes  has  just  found  his  daughter  Antiphila,  and 
assures  him  that  the  young  woman  had  been  turned  over 
to  Bacchis  in  settlement  of  a  debt ;  if  Chremes  is  honest  he 
must  redeem  her;  Chremes  agrees,  and  artlessly  pays  the 
ten  minae.  In  other  cases  the  swindlers  who  manage  the 
affair  do  not  only  count  upon  the  credulity  of  an  old  man; 
they  steal  and  conmiit  forgeries.  In  the  Asinaria  Leonidas 
impersonates  the  steward  Saurea,  and  in  this  capadty 
collects  twenty  minae  from  the  donkey-seller.  In  the 
Curculio  Curculio  steals  a  ring  and  uses  it  to  impersonate 
Platagidorus,  the  servant  of  Therapontigonus,  and  with- 
draws the  money  which  the  soldier  had  deposited  with  the 
banker  Lyco. 
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All  these  intrigues  have  one  point  in  common :  their 
object  is  to  satisfy  with  good  hard  cash  the  exactions  of 
a  woman,  or  of  those  who  exploit  her.  In  other  cases, 
especially  when  lovers  have  to  deal  with  a  pander,  the 
problem  is  solved  in  a  different  way  by  dispensing  with 
payment  altogether.  In  a  scene  of  the  Addphi  borrowed 
from  Diphilus,  Aeschinus  shows  us  the  simplest  way 
of  doing  this — it  is  to  carry  off  by  main  force  that  one 
of  the  pander's  boarders  whom  one  desires,  thus  placing 
oneself  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with  him  at  a  future 
time,  to  promise  to  pay  later  on,  or  to  settle  for  half  the 
price.  In  the  Psaidolus  the  young  lover's  clever  helpmate 
impersonates  his  rival's  messenger  and  carries  off  the 
woman  for  whom  the  latter  has  already  paid.  In  the 
Pocnulua  the  pander  is  trapped  by  his  own  cupidity. 
Matters  are  so  arranged  that,  against  his  wish  and  without 
his  knowledge,  he  becomes  the  harbourer  of  a  slave  and 
of  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  lover.  In  order 
to  avoid  still  greater  disaster  he  is  obliged  to  give  up 
possession  of  a  courtesan  without  compensation. 

Several  of  the  adventures  just  mentioned  call  for  a 
disguise,  and  I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  writers  of  comedy 
seem  frequently  to  have  resorted  to  this  device.  In  the 
Trinummus  we  meet  with  a  counterfeit  traveller,  in  the 
Miles  with  a  coimterfeit  sailor.  In  the  Carina  the  slave 
Chalinus  disguises  himself  as  a  young  married  woman  in 
order  to  befool  Lysidamus. 

In  addition  to  financial  difficulties,  and  in  many  cases 
concurrently  with  them,  a  father's  opposition  produces  a 
great  variety  of  incidents  in  the  course  of  a  love  affair. 
Quite  frequently  this  opposition  is  not  yet  overt  and 
actual,  but  is  merely  in  prospect.  The  father  knows 
nothing,  and  means  must  be  devised  to  keep  him  from 
discovering  how  matters  stand.  In  the  MoHeliaria  and 
in  the  Adelphi  the  danger  is  imminent:  Demea  and 
Theopropides  unexpectedly  arrive  just  as  their  sons  are 
making  merry  in  company  about  whose  character  there 
can  be  no  question.    IRiey  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost, 
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and  Syms  succeeds  in  doing  so  by  sending  Demea  off  to 
the  country  or  to  the  four  comers  of  the  town,  and  Tranio 
by  telling  Theopropides  that  his  house  is  haunted*  In  the 
HeauUm  Timoroumenos^  the  Mercator  and  the  Phormio^  the 
woman  who  causes  the  trouble  is  not  hidden  away,  but 
is  introduced  to  the  father  of  the  family  as  being  some  one 
else  than  she  really  is;  for  instance,  the  mistress  of  a 
friend  of  his  son's,  a  servant,  or  a  poor  relation*  In  the 
Epidicus  impudence  is  carried  to  the  length  of  making 
old  Periphanes  think  that  Acropolistis,  the  mistress  of 
Stratippodes,  is  his  own  daughter  who  has  been  brought 
up  far  away  from  her  father. 

The  father's  attitude,  however,  is  not  always  so  passive. 
When  he  knows  what  is  going  on  he,  in  his  turn,  acts 
with  more  or  less  energy  and  more  or  less  openly.  In  the 
Epidicus  we  have  seen  him  endeavouring  to  remove  the 
woman  who  is  debauching  his  son.  If  the  woman  is  a 
free  woman  and  mistress  of  her  acts,  he  sometimes,  as  in 
the  HeeyrOf  tries,  by  means  of  persuasiim  or  intimidation, 
to  induce  her  to  break  off  relations.  Or  else — as,  for 
example,  in  the  Andria — ^he  turns  to  the  lover  and  his 
adviser,  threatens  them  and  lectures  them.  But  whether 
the  father  knows  what  is  going  on  or  not,  it  is  his  deter- 
mination to  get  his  son  married,  and  married  according 
to  his  (the  father's)  wishes,  that  most  frequently  interferes 
with  the  smooth  course  of  love;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  shows 
this  determination  without  giving  any  previous  notice. 
Some  fine  morning  the  young  man  hears  that  he  is  to  be 
married,  and  is  invited  to  sign  his  death  warrant  the  very 
same  day.  Then  his  confusion  is  terriUe^  and,  in  order 
to  parry  this  unexpected  blow,  new  devices  are  indis- 
pensable; above  all,  he  must  gain  time.  In  the  Andria 
Pamphilus  by  chance  discovers  that  the  marriage  with 
which  he  is  threatened  is  not  proposed  soriously.  Strength- 
ened by  this  knowledge,  he  disarms  Simo  by  behaving  in 
a  most  docile  manner.  Subsequentlyt  when  the  threat 
grows  serious,  Davus  betakes  himself  to  the  ftiture  father- 
in-law  and,  by  showing  him  how  deeply  Fiunphilus  is 
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committed  elsewhere,  persuades  him  not  to  take  Glycerium's 
lover  as  his  son-in-law.  In  the  Phormio  Antipho  has 
anticipated  matters  without  knowing  anything  about  his 
father's  matrimonial  intentions.  He  takes  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  left  alone  at  Athens  to  marry  an  inter- 
esting orphan  girl  with  the  sanction  of  the  court.  Owing 
to  this  bold  move  he  is  in  a  much  better  position  than 
the  majority  of  sons.  Phormio,  his  spokesman,  is  able 
to  confront  Demipho  with  the  decision  of  the  court  and 
to  exert  a  sort  of  legal  pressure  upon  him. 

Such,  then,  are  the  amorous  adventures  of  young  lovers 
in  the  extant  remains  of  comic  literature.  When  married 
men  engage  in  illicit  love  affairs,  their  chief  care  is  to 
keep  their  adventures  from  becoming  known.  The  grey- 
beud  Demaenetus,  in  the  Asinaria^  succeeds  in  doing  so 
for  a  short  while  only.  He  does  manage  to  slip  over  to 
Philaenium's  house  unobserved,  but  his  virago  of  a  wife, 
who  is  informed  of  his  escapade  by  a  parasite,  catches  him 
in  flagrante  delicto  and  leads  him  home  in  a  doleful  mood. 
Demipho,  in  the  Mercatar,  and  Lysidamus,  in  the  Casino^ 
borrow  the  house  of  an  obliging  neighbour,  in  order  to 
enjoy  their  freedom  there.  Lysidamus  is  in  love  with 
one  of  the  maids  and  contrives  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  his  bailiff  Olympio,  who  is  not  likely  to  make  a  jealous 
husband.  Unfortunately  for  him  his  plan  is  discovered 
and  the  sly  old  fellow  is  baffled. 

Along  with  love  adventures,  some  of  the  above  episodes 
touch  upon  family  life,  whilst  others  are  more  definitely 
taken  from  it.  Quite  frequently  a  young  woman  who  has 
been  seduced  is  confined  on  the  very  day  that  is  pictured 
in  the  play.  Those  about  her  are  worried  and  send  for 
the  midwife.  Sometimes  the  confinement  is  to  be  kept 
secret,  or  at  least  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  certain 
people;  and  this  gives  rise  to  great  confusion.  In  the 
Ftoygydz  Cleaenetus  appeared  unexpectedly,  I  bdieve,  at 
Myrrhina's  house,  accompanied  by  the  young  girl's  brother, 
and  found  her  whom  he  had  come  to  marry  on  the  point 
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of  being  confined.  In  the  Heeyra  the  heroine  is  married, 
and  married  long  enough  to  make  her  prq^nancy  appear 
perfectly  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  the 
husband  has  some  reason  to  think  otherwise,  and  so 
Philumena  is  obliged  to  hide  from  him  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  being  enlightened  by  others,  and  from  everybody 
else  excepting  her  own  mother,  with  whom,  under  some 
specious  pretext,  she  takes  refuge.  As  a  rule,  the  mother 
of  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  those  about  her,  let 
the  child  disappear  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  In  the  Za/da 
Plangon  has  the  good  fortune  to  keep  her  child  quite  dose 
to  her,  in  the  very  house  of  her  lover  Moschio,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  son  of  the  Samian  woman,  Chrysis, 
the  concubine  of  Moschio's  father.  In  the  "Hgwg  Myrrhina 
has  entrusted  her  twins  to  a  freedman  of  the  family,  who 
brings  them  up  as  though  they  were  his  own,  and  the 
time  comes  when,  owing  to  curious  circumstances,  the 
young  men  live  in  their  mother's  house,  along  with  the 
other  servants,  while  circumstances  keep  her  from  declar- 
ing that  she  is  their  mother.  In  another  comedy  by 
Menander,  of  which  we  possess  a  partial  synopsis,^  we 
meet  with  a  woman  who,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
has  to  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  a  youthfU  mishap. 
She  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  before  her  marriage. 
After  her  marriage  she  had  this  daughter  brought  up 
secretly  in  the  house  adjoining  the  one  in  which  she  herself 
dwelt,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  her  visits  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  wall  which  was  decorated  like  a 
sort  of  oratory.  One  fine  day  her  husband*s  son  comes 
in  unexpectedly  and  sees  the  young  woman.  At  first  he 
takes  her  for  a  goddess,  and  then,  when  he  sees  that  she 
is  merely  a  human  being,  falls  in  love  with  her.  The  two 
women's  secret  is,  all  at  once,  in  danger,  and  the  mother 
runs  the  risk  of  her  past  being  exposed  to  her  dishonour. 

In  the  course  of  my  study  of  the  famfly,  I  said  that 
more  than  one  household  among  those  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  the  ccmiic  poets  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of 
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breaking  up»  either  because  the  husband  sought  a  divorce 
or  because  the  father  of  a  married  daughter  wished  to 
take  back  his  daughter,  or  because  the  wife  thought  of 
going  back  to  her  parents.  In  no  case  does  the  rupture 
take  place.  In  all  probability  it  did  take  place  in  the 
plays  called  'Anoieinovoa  or  *A7ioiu€ovacLj  and  possibly 
in  others;  but  even  there,  I  imagine,  it  did  not  last  any 
longer  than  the  estrangement  between  Demeas  and  his 
concubine,  in  the  ZafUa. 

Exposure,  substitution  and  kidnapping  of  children  were 
frequent  occurrences  in  New  Comedy.  Either  the  offspring 
of  illicit  relations  or  the  youngest  child  of  a  modest 
household  was  exposed  from  dread  of  having  the  family 
grow  too  large.  As  a  rule,  the  child  that  had  been  exposed 
was  taken  in  by  poor  people  and  was  regarded  as  their 
offspring.  By  way  of  exception,  the  slave  who  had  found 
Casina  gave  her  as  a  present  to  his  mistress,  and  she 
brought  up  the  little  girl  almost  with  a  mother's  care. 
Occasionally  the  unfortimate  child  was  not  exposed,  but 
given,  either  to  a  woman  who  wished  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  she  had  just  been  confined,  or  to  people  in 
poor  circumstances  who  hoped  sooner  or  later  to  get  some 
profit  out  of  it.  Substitution,  the  popularity  of  which  on 
the  stage  is  vouched  for  by  a  remark  of  Terence^  and 
by  the  titles  'YnoPoh/ioZo^^  Tevivnofiohfjmoq^  which  recur 
several  times,  was  practised  not  only  by  faithless  courte- 
sans,  but  also  by  women  of  good  family,  like  Myrrhina 
in  the  UtquitiQOfihfi^^  who  desired  to  have  a  child. 

Children  were  kidnapped  in  various  ways;  sometimes 
pirates  carried  them  off,  sometimes  an  untrustworthy 
pedagogue  ran  off  with  his  pupil,  and  sometimes  *^  stealers 
of  men,''  who  carried  on  their  operations  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  and  at  festivals,  did  the  kidnapping.  After  having 
been  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  from  a  desire  for 
revenge,  the  child  most  frequently  grew  up  in  slavery, 
and  girls  are  generally  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  pander. 
But  it  also  happens  that  the  victim  of  the  kidnappers  falls 
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into  good  hands;  witness  Agorastodes  in  the  Poenulus, 
who  becomes  the  adopted  son  of  the  old  man  who  had 
bought  him.  In  the  Menaechmi  one  of  the  twins  was 
rescued,  rather  than  kidnapped,  and  the  man  who  found 
him  in  the  street  in  Tarentum  brought  him  up  as  his  own 
child,  and  made  him  his  heir. 

Exposure,  substitution,  and  kidnapping  have  generally 
taken  place  before  the  play  begins.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  play  that  we  meet  with  other 
episodes  which  also  occur  very  commonly,  and  which,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  correlated  to  the  foregoing — 
namely,  the  **  recognitions  **  (ivaynoQiouQp  or  d^ayvcoguffiol). 
There  are   many  kinds    of  recognition,   and,   of  these, 
chance  recognitions  constitute  the  greater  part.    Some 
are  the  crown  and  reward  of  years  of  travel  and  of 
patient  search.    A  child  may  be  recognised  owing  to  its 
own  recollection  of  the  earliest  days  of  its  life ;  sometimes 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  brought  it  up,  exposed 
or  rescued  it,  or  who  accompanied  it  into  exile  is  given* 
More  frequently  the  proof  of  a  child's  identity  is  furnished 
by  a  birthmark,  or  by  some  small  trinket  that  it  has 
always    kept   {yv6gia/Ma)^  a   ring,  a   necklace,  a   bit  of 
doth,  toys  or  amulets.    Generally  the  AHtyvAniaic  results 
in  the  person  concerned  rising  from  a  wretched  or  modest 
state  to  a  better  one;   but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.    In  Menander's  'YnofiohfualoQ  the  supposed  child  of 
rich  people,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  house, 
was  apparently  recognised  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man 
who  claimed   him,  and  to  whom  he  was  himself  pre- 
paring to  return ;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  the 
end  matters  had  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  spare  him  from 
making  too  painful  a  sacrifice. 

In  addition  to  children  who  have  disappeared,  other 
characters  in  comedy  give  rise  to  searches  and  recognitions. 
In  the  Ilccyra  a  woman  recognises  her  husband  as  her 
former  seducer.  The  same  episode  occurs  in  the  ^Bmtfi* 
Jioncc*  in  the  "HfwCt  ^nd  probably  also  in  the  <Mo^; 
and  a  similar  occurrence  has  taken    place  before  the 
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opening  of  the  CtsteUaria.^  In  the  Epidietis,  Periphanes 
plans  to  go  in  search  of  his  former  mistress,  with  a  view 
to  marrying  her  and  assuring  the  future  of  his  children. 

This  brings  me  to  the  discussion  of  a  more  normal  act 
of  family  life — ^marriage.  A  late  act  of  reparation,  such  as 
Periphanes  contemplates,  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  marriage  is  connected  with  a  recognition.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  marriage  project  that  drives  a  young  lover  to 
despair,  and  which  grows  out  of  a  father's  solicitude  for 
an  illegitimate  daughter  whom  he  wishes  to  see  discreetly 
settled.'  But,  above  all,  there  is  the  dvaynbgiOiQt  which 
removes  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  regular 
and  definitive  union  of  two  lovers,  by  showing  that  a 
passionately  beloved  mistress  is  a  citizen,  a  giri  of  good 
family — ^nay,  even  a  rich  heiress.  Marriage  of  one  kind  or 
another — ^whether  a  love  match  or  a  manage  de  raison^ 
acquiesced  in  as  a  penance — ^is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrences  in  the  via.  It  is  the  common  dhumemtni  and 
the  comic  one  par  excellence. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  make  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  classification  of  the  episodes  that  called  for 
our  attention.  Another  set  of  comic  episodes  drawn  from 
daily  Ufe  or  having  a  more  or  less  romantic  character,  do 
not  admit  of  such  grouping.  I  shall  simply  enumerate  them. 

Among  the  most  commonplace  of  these  incidents  I 
must  mention  the  comings  and  goings  of  certain  characters 
— ^troublesome  fathers,  jealous  matrons — their  journeys 
from  town  to  country  and  xnce  Dtrta^  visits  to  the  market 
and  walks  to  the  harbour.  The  titles  of  certain  come- 
dies (Alexis'  *EiaoixiC6fierogt  Philemon's  *E^oua(6fU!POQt 
Diophantus'  MexouaCifierog)  apparently  alluded  to  moving 
or  change  of  domicUe,  and  fragments  8d0  and  858  of 
Menander  to  quarrels  between  neighbours. 

A  few  lines  have  survived  belonging  to  a  scene  in  which 

»  CiM.,  179. 

*  See  the  racomtnietiOP  of  the  Gieek  protot^-pe  of  Iho  MpMemw  hj 
DziAtzko,  Rh.  if nf.,  IV.  (1900),  pp.  108  •!  aoq. 
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sleeplessness  plays  a  part.^  In  the  CureuUo  and  in  the 
Fefoeydc  one  of  the  characters  is  ill,  or  has  been  ill; 
this  must  also  have  been  the  case  in  Menander's  *AfpQo- 
ilaiOf^  in  the  play  to  which  fragment  890  belongs,  and 
in  the  comedies  in  which  a  physician  appears  <m  the  stage* 
A  man  who  is  aflSicted  with  blindness,  or  pretends  to  be 
blind,  no  doubt  played  a  part  in  the  'Aneylavxfofdwog 
by  Alexis,  a  man  who  has  recovered  his  eyesight  in  the 
*Avaplbuo9  by  Posidippus,  insane  people,  or  people  who 
feigned  insanity,  in  the  works  called  M(uv6/ie90Cf  Dementa^ 
'EiXBfioQiC6/ief(Hf  and  in  a  play  imitated  by  Lusdus.' 
The  Carina^  the  Captivi,  the  Mercator  and  the  Menaeehmi 
also  contain  an  account  or  a  dramatic  portrayal  of 
attacks  of  frenzy.  Dreams  are  related  in  the  Cureulio— -a 
dream  which  one  of  Aesculapius'  patients  has  sought 
for  and  secured — in  the  Mercator^  and  in  the  Budens. 
Fragment  126  of  Diphilus  apparently  belongs  to  a  scene  of 
incantation*  I  need  only  mention  the  suggestive  titles  of  a 
play  by  Philemon  and  of  one  by  Philippides — * Avopeav/ihfi^ 
'Avaveodoa;  that  of  a  play  by  Alexis — Maa^dQayogiCo/iinjt 
and  Pliny's  remark  about  Menander's  BmaXi/ji  compUxa 
ambagei  fenUnarum  detrahenHum  lunam.  The  belief  in 
divine  apparitions  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  sudden 
change  of  fortune  in  Menander's  0do/ia.  Plautus*  Moiid- 
laria  is  an  imitation  of  Philemon's  0dai»a^  and  contains 
a  ghost  story*  Another  play  with  the  title  0do/Mat  a  work 
by  Theognetus,  probably  contained  a  similar  incident* 

In  the  Andria  and  in  the  Pharmio  one  of  the  characters 
gives  an  account  of  a  funeral,  and  there  are  various  indica- 
tions that  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
dead  found  a  place  in  comic  plots*  Such  indications  are 
found  in  the  titles  of  two  plays  by  Diphilus — lfyi}/«hiar, 
^Evaylofiata  or  'EpoyiCoruc — and  in  that  of  a  play  by 
Menander,  KoQirri;  and  also  in  a  fragment  of  the  poet 
Anaxippus,^  and  in  the  partial  synopsis  of  the  0fioavQ6c9 
preserved  by  Donatus.    Elsewhere,  we  meet  with  episodes 

>  Men.,  fr.  1S4;  TurpUhv,  MpieUn»§.  fr.  1 ;  ApuUodorw,  fr.  t. 
•  Urn.,  fr.  se.  •  Pktnm^  pioL  t-t.  «  jlnaiippi,  tr.  a 
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taken  from  life  as  it  was  commonly  spent  in  a  sanctuary. 
I  think  this  was  the  case  in  the  comedies  bearing  the  titles 
*  AjLupidQewg  and  TQoqx&viog^  and  possibly  in  Philemon's 
HvqtpdqoQ.  A  sentence  in  the  IIxojxtj  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sacrifice  of  a  cake  to  Artemis ;  ^  two  frag- 
ments of  the  Aevxadla  may  be  parts  of  a  prayer  or  of  a 
religious  song;  '  in  this  play,  a  CaxoQij — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
sort  of  female  sacristan — ^was  asked  to  light  a  fire ;  '  in 
the  Rudena  the  priestess  of  Venus  harbours  Palaestra  and 
Ampelisca,  sends  one  of  them  to  fetch  water  from  the 
neighbouring  farm,  and  tries  to  protect  the  suppliants 
against  the  violence  of  Labrax.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  play  the  two  unhappy  women  take  refuge  at  an 
altar,  and  similar  steps  must  have  been  taken  more  than 
once  in  several  cases  by  slaves  who  had  been  caught 
wrongdoing. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  lives  of  slaves  do  not,  by 
the  way,  appear  to  have  interested  the  writers  of  the  via 
as  much  as  they  had  those  of  the  foregoing  period.  Never- 
theless I  may  cite  a  line  from  the  SezxaXij  in  which  a  slave, 
as  I  believe,  tells  of  his  escape;  ^  and  I  may  also  recall 
the  theft  committed  by  Strobilus  in  the  Autularia.  A 
fragment  of  the  'Ydgla  reminds  one  of  a  very  similar  exploit, 
which  was  possibly  likewise  performed  by  a  slave.' 

The  treasure  that  Strobilus  appropriates  had  been 
buried,  discovered,  and  buried  a  second  time.  This  is 
the  kind  of  incident  that  apparently  enjoyed  favour  in 
comedy.  With  slight  modifications  it  recurs  in  two  of 
the  many  plays  cidled  Orjaavgdg — ^the  0tioavQ6q  by  Phile- 
mon, of  which  the  Trinummus  is  an  imitation,  and  in  the 
0riaavQ6g  by  Menander.  In  the '  Ydgla  and  in  the  A  i5oxoioQ  * 
we  likewise  hear  of  buried  money.  In  the  Rudena  Gripus 
brings  up  a  bag  filled  with  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  as  though  it  were  a  fish. 

Hiding  in  a  comer  in  order  to  watch  the  acts  and  to 
overhear    the    plans   of   others,    listening    at   the    door, 

1  Philemon,  fr.  67.  *  /did.,  fr.  312,  313.  •  Ibid.,  fr.  811. 

«  Ibid.,  it.  232.  •  /bid.,  fr.  468.  •  Ibid..  Ir.  188,  468. 
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indiscreet  peeping  between  half-open  doors,  are  devices  of 
which  comic  actors,  and  especially  those  who  play  the  part 
of  slaves,  made  frequent  use.  Strobilus  climbs  up  a  tree 
to  spy  on  Eudio ;  in  the  MUes^  and  in  the  Synaruiosae^^ 
inquisitive  people  watch  from  their  roof  what  is  going 
on  in  their  neighbour's  house.  Elsewhere,  a  person  who 
is  asked  to  deliver  a  letter  loses  it  or  allows  it  to  be 
taken  from  him.*  In  the  ^Enixqinovu^^  the  CisteUaria^ 
the  Vidularia  and  the  Budens,  tokens  that  lead  to 
recognitions  (ynogta/una)  are  lost  for  a  time,  and  their 
disappearance  baffles  those  concerned. 

In  the  RudenSf  and  in  the  Vidtdaria^  shipwrecked  people 
are  brought  upon  the  stage.  A  storm  has  cast  Pasibula, 
**  the  Andrian,**  and  her  father  on  the  shore  of  Andros. 
The  same  sort  of  mishap  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  title 
Navayd^y  with  which  we  meet  in  each  of  the  three  periods  of 
Greek  comedy.  Another  accident  to  which  travellers  are 
exposed  in  comedy  is  the  encountering  of  pirates.  Pirates 
carried  off  Palaestrio  on  the  high  seas.*  If  we  can  believe 
Chrysalus,  pirates  were  on  the  look-out  for  Mnesilochus  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,^  and  it  seems  that 
they  played  a  part  in  Menander's  *AXieIg  *  and  in  Turpilius* 
Lemniae^  Certain  titles,  such  as  'ArdgwpdvoQ,  *AxomC' 
6fMevoQ^  ZqxmdfAepOQ,  Zipavrofdni,  *  Ana!fx6/»e90Qy  ^AnoKOQXtQm 
(the  man  who  starves  himself  to  death),  ZvvcoMdvj/jaxortec, 
K<oPBtaC6fAerai^  seem  rather  tragic  for  comedies,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  murders  or  suicides  to  which  they  allude 
were  not  actuaUy  committed  and  possibly  not  seriously 
contemplated.  In  the  Atvxadla  the  heroine  threw  herself 
into  the  sea,  but  she  was  rescued  by  her  lover.  In  the 
Aitip  mjA&9  by  Menander,  a  trickster  made  people  think 
he  was  dead,  uid  wore  mourning  for  himself. 

The  title  *AgyvQlcv  dupanofidCf  which  is  taken  from  the 
fUofl  if  not  from  the  i^ola^  recalls  the  familiar  exploits 
of  a  Geta  and  a  Davus.    The  title  'Ofioioi,  likewise  taken 

•  CAocllius,  5yfiaru«0M«,  fr.  1.        '  Tuiptliup.  PArfopaior,  fr.  XIII. 

•  Milts.  1 17  •%  Mq.  «  Boeok..  278  9t  mq. 

•  Ifaii..  fr.  IS.  •  TUrpilitia.  Ummimt.  fr.  IV^  V. 
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from  the  fiiarj^  would  fit  such  a  comedy  as  the  Menaeehmi, 
in  which  two  people  who  resemble  one  another  are  con- 
stantly confused.  Other  titles  such  as  Navfiaxla,  ^Ogyij, 
EIq  to  <pQioQy  *A<paviC6iii€vog,  * AygvTwovvTeg,  Zv/mXiovoau, 
IlaQaTriQovaa,  Neji6fi€voi,  IlQoaxedayr6/ievog  —  rouse  our 
curiosity  without  evoking  the  idea  of  any  particular 
adventure ;  and  the  same  way  be  said  of  many  fragments. 
However  entertaining  the  guessing  game  may  be  to  which 
these  documents  invite  us,  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in 
it  here. 


CHAPTER    V 

RECAPITULATION 

REALISM   AND   IMAGINATION    IN   NEW   COMEDY 

LITERARY   SOURCES   AND   REPETITIONS 

I  HAVE  pointed  out  and  classified,  as  careftiUy  as  pos- 
sible, such  material  of  the  via  as,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  the  original  works,  can  still  be  identified. 
I  must  now  determine  its  quality  and  indicate  its  sources. 

§  1 

Customs 

Let  us  first  give  our  attention  to  the  matters  that  come 
within  the  domain  of  customs. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  survey  I  showed  that  the  tia 
avoided  the  supernatural  and  that  it  almost  always 
respected  physical  probability  and,  I  may  now  add,  the 
elementary  social  probabilities.  Considered  as  a  whole, 
its  adventures  and  actors  generally  have  a  realistic  charac- 
ter. In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  talent  for 
invention  displayed  by  comic  writers,  I  think  it  will  be 
interesting,  first  of  all,  to  emphasise  my  earlier  statement 
and  to  inquire  to  what  extent  it  can  be  verified  in  detail. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  fraught  with  great  difficulty.  The 
descriptions  that  are  commonly  made  of  the  state  of  Greek 
society  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  during  the  third 
century  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  based  on  fragments 
of  comedies.  This  fact  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  con- 
stantly moving  in  a  vicious  circle,  unless  we  are  on  our 
guard  against  doing  so;  and  if  we  do  avoid  this  danger, 
we  shall  only  too  often  have  to  recognise  that  we  lack  any 
assured  points  of  comparison. 

However,  they  are  not  lacking  everywhere ;  for  in  more 
than  one  instance,  when  we  come  to  consider  a  person  or 
an  episode  that  at  first  may  appear  purely  conventional, 
some  document  informs  us  of  similar  adventures  or  of 
persons  that  hav^  an  historical  character. 
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For  instance,  the  misdeeds  of  pirates,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  comedy,  must  have  been  equally  common  in  actual 
life.  To  be  exact,  such  proof  as  we  have  for  this  assertion 
dates  from  a  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  proto- 
types of  Plautus'  and  Terence's  comedies  were  written — 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  and  from  the 
second  century.  But,  even  long  before  that  time,  great 
insecurity  prevailed  at  sea  and  along  the  coasts.  Isocrates, 
Demosthenes  and  Hegesippus  confirm  this  for  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century ;  at  about  this  time  Cleomis,  tjrrant  of 
Methymna,  is  praised  in  an  Attic  decree  for  having  ran- 
somed certain  citizens  who  had  been  prisoners  of  Xjiatal ;  ^ 
another  decree,  made  at  the  instance  of  Moerodes,  ordained 
"the  clearing  of  the  sea;  •*  *  by  the  treaty  of  848-842 
Philip  bound  himself  to  join  with  the  Athenians  in  fight- 
ing piracy ; '  in  885-884  an  Athenian  fleet  was  equipped 
ini  Ti)v  ipvXoKfiv  x(bv  Xfjozfov;  ^  and  ten  years  later  another 
fleet  was  sent  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic 
against  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates;  ^  at  Delos  the  accounts 
for  the  year  299  mention  equipments  dg  tijv  qwlaxf^v  x6^ 
TvQQrjvaiv^  "  Archpirates  *•  appear  in  the  wars  between 
the  Diadochi  and  the  Epigoni  of  the  first  generation.^ 
Theophrastus'  coward,  when  he  risks  himself  at  sea,  takes 
certain  reefs  for  fjfuoUm — that  is  to  say,  for  pirate  ships ;  • 
and  one  of  Leonidas'  fimeral  epigrams  is  dedicated  to  a 
victim  of  Cretan  X^araJ^  whose  exploits  are  treated  as 
something  quite  common.* 

Speaking  broadly,  kidnapping  cannot  have  been  so 
exceptional  and  melodramatic  a  thing  in  a  state  of  society 
where  slavery  existed  as  it  is  in  our  modem  world.  It 
was  a  commercial  operation,  criminal,  but  of  conunon 

>  Dittenberger,  Syll^,,  135.  ^ 

'  [Demoflthenes],  Adv.  Theoer.,  {  63  et  seq. 

*  Hegesippus;  De  Haltmn;  §  14. 

«  Dittenberger,  SytP.^  630,  line  280. 

*  Ibid.,  153,  Unee  226-227. 

*  Homolle,  Archives  de  Piniendanee  eacrie,  pp.  llG-117. 

*  Diod.,  XX.  82,  4;  Polyaenua,  IV.  6,  18;  Paus.,  I.  7;  Dittenbergar, 
SyU^.,  213,  lines  10  et  seq. 

*  Theophr.,  Char.,  XXV.  (AciX(ss),  2.  *  Leonidas,  Ep.,  6^  Ctaffekan. 
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occurrence*  The  y^aqTi)  iviQanoduffioe^  which  could  be 
brought  not  only  against  those  who  stole  a  slave,  but  also 
against  any  one  who  unlawfully  reduced  a  free  person  to 
slavery,  is  mentioned  quite  frequently  in  literature.  The 
word  ivdQ€uiodiati^  is  used  by  Hyperides — ^in  the  oration 
against  Athenogenes,  which  is  almost  contemporary  with 
the  b^^inning  of  Menander's  career — to  designate  a  knave 
or  any  kind  of  rascal,^  apparently  because  there  was  at 
the  time  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  word  in  its  proper 


As  for  criminal  assaults  and  rape  committed  on  the 
public  highways,  they  were,  no  doubt,  never  of  such 
common  occurrence  in  actual  life  as  they  are  in  the  come- 
dies of  the  via;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  incidents, 
which  were  so  much  favoured  by  the  poets,  cannot  have 
shocked  the  audience  on  account  of  their  great  lack  of 
probability*  The  streets  of  ancient  Greek  towns  were,  so 
to  speak,  not  policed,  or  rather  the  functions  of  the  police 
were  limited  to  regulating  traffic*  Especially  at  nighty 
when  the  streets  were  almost  deserted,  lonely  wayfarers 
ran  all  kinds  of  risks,  and  the  description  of  highwaymen 
robbing  people  who  walk  about  at  night  is  a  conmionplaoe 
of  the  portrayers  of  Athenian  customs*  In  a  famous  scene 
of  the  Eedetiaxausae  Blepyrus  expresses  his  scepticism 
about  the  excellence  of  the  new  state  of  society  which  his 
wife  proposes  to  introduce ;  she  has  just  assured  him  that 
there  will  be  no  more  thieves,  and  he  exclaims :  **  What  1 
People  will  not  be  robbed  at  night  ?  **  At  a  period  that 
is  nearer  to  New  Comedy,  Alexis  lets  one  of  his  actors  say, 
as  he  sees  a  troupe  of  comatiai  approaching :  **  May  I 
never  meet  you  alone  at  night . . . ;  I  should  not  bring 
my  cloak  home  with  me,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  grow 
wings ;  **  *  and  elsewhere  the  same  poet  says  :  **  When 
a  man  buys  abundant  provisions,  and,  though  otherwise 
a  beggar,  always  has  enough  to  do  so — that  feUow  robs 
passers-by  at  night.**  *  Such  statements  suggest  the 
thought  that  where  men  ran  the  risk  of  losing  their  cloaks, 

»  Hyp..  Adv.  Atktm.,  |  It.        •  AIm^  Ir.  107.      •  /M.,  fr.  7S. 
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women  might  run  the  risk  of  losmg  other  things.  If  the 
objection  were  raised  that  the  young  men  who,  in  comic 
literature,  are  guilty  of  rape  are  not  infamous  criminals, 
but  gentlemen's  sons,  and  that  they  cannot  have  been 
capable  of  such  brutality,  it  would  imply  a  too  favourable 
opinion  of  the  ^^  refined ''  gentleman  of  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries.  Many  an  act  of  which  we  get  know- 
ledge from  sources  other  than  comedy,  proves  that  the 
ways  of  the  jeunesse  doric  were  at  that  period  rather  coarse. 
In  the  company  of  the  most  refined  and  most  elegant 
courtesans  young  blades  came  to  blows,  like  the  lowest 
rabble,^  and  the  courtesans  themselves  were  occasionally 
exposed  to  discourtesy  and  violence.  Gnathaena  and  her 
daughter  were  one  day  besieged  in  their  dwelling*  by 
a  band  of  impatient  lovers  who  loudly  declared  that  they 
had  brought  axes  and  mattocks,  and  spoke  of  doing  nothing 
less  than  tearing  down  the  house,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
to  what  lengths  they  would  have  gone  had  they  got  the 
two  women  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot.  When  violence 
was  committed  against  a  respectable  young  girl,  it  exposed 
its  perpetrator  to  serious  inconvenience — to  a  prosecution 
fiiaiaiv^  to  the  necessity  of  marrying  his  victim  or  of  pay- 
ing damages.  But  in  the  darkness  of  night,  young  fellows, 
in  the  hope  of  not  being  recognised  and  sometimes  even  not 
knowing  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  might  fail  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  might  behave 
towards  any  one  as  they  would  behave,  if  it  so  happened, 
towards  women  of  loose  morals,  the  only  wcunen— or 
practically  the  only  ones — ^whose  company 
sought.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of 
quents  acted  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  For  these 
various  reasons  the  crime  charged  against  so  many  young 
men  cannot  have  appeared  to  their  contemporaries  as 
something  unheard  of  or  monstrous ;  but,  what  might  seem 
less  credible,  is  that  young  girls  should  have  voitured 

1  Demosth.,  Adv.  Con,^  |  14;    Tlieophr.,  Char,,  XXVIL  j^O^HmMm). 
0;  Ath.,  p.  651  A,  6S4  C. 
*  Ath.,  p.  5S5  A.    Cf.  Thtopbr^  op.  ciL  (read  krmlfm*  and  HfmM), 
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out  after  nigbtlklL  We  most  liot  torgdt,  hamcwtx^  tbtf 
miuiy  of  the  heroines  of  comedy  were  imTisfaed  during  a 
festival  (narrvxi^) ;  for  night  festtnls  were  quite  frequent 
in  aneient  times,  and  even  if  we  had  no  formal 
like  that  of  Cicero  in  the  De  legibus,  we  could  easily 
to  what  perils  they  eiposcd  feminine  Tirtne.^ 

Next  to  rape,  I  may  mention  exposure  of  the  duldren, 
who  were  often  its  outcome.  Mahaffy  thinks  that  caaes 
of  this  sort  were  rare  outside  the  theatre  and,  in  sup- 
port of  his  opinion,  he  points  out  that  even  in  comedy 
an  abandonment  is  always  rdegatcd  to  the  past  incidents 
of  the  plot,  as  though  an  effort  had  been  made  to  with- 
hold its  odious  and  abnormal  character  from  the  criticism 
of  the  audience.*  This  statement,  however,  is  not  strictly 
correct;  for  in  the  Heeyra  an  abandonment  is  planned, 
and  planned  by  people  whom  the  poet  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  render  odious.  Moreover,  if  the  abandonment 
of  an  infant  usually  takes  place  before  the  plot  opens, 
this  is  due  to  the  very  great  popularity  ci  other  incidents 
which  necessarily  took  place  many  years  later;  for  ex- 
ample, the  recognition  of  a  child  that  had  been  exposed — 
most  frequently  a  giri — and  the  marriage  of  that  |^  with 
the  young  hero.  Mahaffy*s  doubts  do  not,  therefore, 
appear  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  anywhere  in  Greece  did  the  law  prohibit  the 
abandonment  of  infants,'  and  sometimes  it  even  officially 
authorised  it.  Plato  prescribes  it  for  the  citizens  of  his 
ideal  republic,  under  certain  conditions,  and  Aristotle 
tolerates  it.  It  was  practised  not  only  by  girls  who  had 
been  seduced,  by  guilty  wives,  and  by  courtesans,  but  also 
by  respectable  married  people.  Polybius  points  out  that 
the  unwillingness  of  his  contemporaries  to  bring  up  their 
children,  even  when  they  are  legitimate,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  population  of  Greece,^ 

>  Oo.,  At  ygihu»,  II.  9,  t|   U«  SS. 

•  Mshalffjr.  Owmk  L%h  mtd  Tkmt§ki  frnm  UU  Agt  a/  AUmmi&r  to  A< 

JVMWM  OMkflMlif.  p.    ltd. 

*  a^  IIm  arliolii  tspmiim  in  Um  DieHtmmaif  drs  Afaip$iU§  (1 
Urs  Md  Hm^io).  «  F^rb.,  XXXVIL  I,  7-10  (HultMh). 
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and  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  Greek  parents 
were  more  scrupulous  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 

Though  substitution  of  children  was,  even  in  comedy, 
less  frequent  than  the  abandonment  of  infants,  it  cannot 
have  given  the  impression  of  being  a  fanciful  incident 
in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries.    As  practised  by  cour- 
tesans who  wish  to  retain  their  lovers,  this  form  of  deceit 
is  conunon  to  all  periods.    In  Greek  society,  and  particu- 
larly at  Athens,  married  women  were  perhaps  tempted 
to  practise  it  on  account  of  the  unjust  laws,  which  gave 
the  husband  an  unlimited  right  to  repudiate  his  wife 
whenever  he  chose.    Wives  who  had  not  presented  their 
husband  with  the  heir  he  desired  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  family,  and  those  who  were    barren   or   had  only 
daughters,  might  well  fear  that  their  barrenness  or  the 
chance  that  had  given  them  only  female  issue  might  be 
a  cause  for  divorce,  and  so  they  sought  a  remedy  in  the 
substitution  of  a  child.     Mnesilochus,   in  Aristophanes* 
Thesmaphariazausaey  points  out  with  great  emphasis  that 
to  feign  a  confinement  is  one  of  the  tricks  that  women  are 
up  to,  and  he  reverts  to  the  subject  no  less  than  four  times.^ 
The  orators  likewise  speak  of  the  substitution  of  children. 
Demosthenes  charges  Midias  with  being  a  supposititious 
child,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  sarcastic  comparison  of  his 
two  mothers,  the  real  and  the  supposed  one.* 

What  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  certain  kinds 
of  especially  important  incidents  might  be  established  in 
regard  to  many  others.  Breaking  through  a  party-wall 
in  order  to  set  up  a  secret  conmiunication  between  two 
houses,  as  is  done  in  the  iPdofia  and  in  the  MileSt  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  a  stage  device.  But  it  will  appear 
in  a  different  light  when  we  recall  how  fragile  private 
houses  were  in  Greece  during  the  classic  period.  Athenian 
thieves — xoixcogvxoi^  as  they  were  called — ^passed  through 
the  walls  in  order  to  enter  a  house.  The  discovery  of  a 
buried  treasure  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  our  day, 

1  Ari8toph.»  TKe^mopk,,  340,  407-400,  502-610,  664-006. 
>  Demosth.,  Adv.  Mid.,  f  140. 
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but  at  a  time  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  invest  money, 
and  when  banking  concerns  were  less  known,  and  when, 
furthermore,  an  insufficient  police  and  frequent  wars 
caused  great  insecurity,  the  idea  of  burying  his  ready  cash 
might  readily  occur  to  many  a  hoarder,  or  even  to  many 
an  ordinarily  economical  and  prudent  person.^  We  know 
the  great  detail  with  which  Plato,  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Ironw,  prescribes  what  the  finder  of  a  hidden  treasure 
should  do,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  happy 
finds  were  quite  common  in  his  day,  and  that  the  hope  of 
making  one  engrossed  many  a  mind.* 

Comedy  affords  more  than  one  instance  of  swindling 
or  cheating  under  cover  of  the  law,  and  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  all  these  frauds  would  have  been  possible 
in  actual  life.  As  for  some  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
For  instance,  the  plot  of  the  Phormio  has  been  closely 
examined  and  studied  step  by  step,  with  the  help  of 
knowledge  gained  from  other  sources  of  the  legal  proce- 
dure and  pettifogging  of  this  period,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  the  oomic  poet  adhered  to  the  truth 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  play.'  The  firaud 
concocted  by  Curculio,  in  the  play  which  bears  his  name, 
is  of  a  kind  that  might  be  practised  any  day.  That  rascal 
steals  a  token  of  recognition  and  by  means  of  it  with- 
draws the  money  which  the  soldier,  Therapontigonus, 
had  deposited  with  a  banker,  and  uses  it  to  pay  a  pander. 
But  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  fact  that  the  Greeks 
received  payments  made  through  trapemiae  or  bankers  with 
whom  they  had  an  account,*  and  also  that,  in  default 
of  witnesses,  they  used  tokens  or  oififloia  to  establish 
their  identity,  and  that  these  tokens  were  frequently  rings 

•  Pkto,  Lt§^  pp.  913  A  •!  Mq. 

•  a.  Aritloph.,  Birds.  599  •!  Mq. ;  X«i.,  Afm..  X.  1.  N^d  w  iwall 
how  tlio  PbodMM,  during  iho  BMnd  War,  dtif  ia  the  toil  of  Uw  taaplo 
»i  Dalpbi,  in  the  hop*  of  flDdinf  nmrrMam  tt^mmm  I  (Diod.,  XVL 
§6).    Vmnm^,  Adw.  Suph^  1. 1  91. 

•  a.  LaUbr,  U  Precis  di  Pkormimi,  bk  tbo  ilfiii«iaifr  d4  VAi 
d»9  ii^tdsB  Or9oqu€s,  XII.  (1S7S).  pp.  49  oi  aoq. 
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or  broken  coins,  the  practice  being  especially  referred  to 
by  Lysias,  in  his  pleading  on  Aristophanes'  inheritance.^ 

In  the  PersUy  of  which  I  think  it  permissible  to  speak, 
although  it  belongs  to  middle  comedy,  we  find  the  same 
regard  for  the  conditions  of  real  life.^  It  is  certainly  not 
very  probable  that  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  business, 
and,  moreover,  to  questionable  business,  should  purchase 
a  slave  girl  without  any  guarantee,  especially  when  the 
seller  appears  to  lay  great  weight  on  such  a  provision ;  but 
this  is  an  improbability  of  a  psychological  kind  which  I 
shall  not  consider  for  the  present.  If  we  admit  this,  what 
follows  affords  no  difficulty,  and  Dordalus — ^like  his  col- 
league Lycus,  in  the  PoenuUis — is  really  caught  in  the 
trap.  He  has  no  redress  against  those  who  have  swindled 
him,  although  their  bad  faith  is  frankly  admitted,  for  at 
Athens,  just  as  in  Rome,  swindling  did  not  lead  to  a 
charge  of  fraud.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  Dordalus  who 
gets  into  hot  water  with  the  young  girl's  father :  a  yQcupij 
dvdQ(modia/iov  is  instituted  against  him.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  his  fright  and  also  that  which  several  of 
his  ilk  manifest  under  similar  circumstances ;  rather  than 
appear  in  court,  these  honourable  gentleman,  who  steal 
or  harbour  free  girls,  act  wisely  in  compromising,  even  on 
onerous  terms. 

Apart  from  all  fraud  and  chicanery,  certain  contracts 
of  which  comic  writers  speak  would  in  our  day  be  regarded 
as  extraordinary.  For  instance,  we  repeatedly  see  a 
courtesan,  a  free  courtesan,  hiring  herself  out  to  a  lover 
for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  forfeit 
if  she  fails  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract.*  This 
seems  the  dream  of  a  crazy  imagination,  but  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  IIoQvda  xaxd  ovyyQoupijv  was  actually  prac- 
tised at  Athens  and  in  ancient  Greece.^    The  orators  have 

^  Lysias,  De  bonis  AritUfph,,  §  26. 

*  Of.  DarMte,  Le  Person  de  Plauie^  in  the  MHangee  Weil  (189S),  pp.  107 
etseq. 

'  Bacchides,  Asinaria,  Heeyra. 

*  C^.  SchOmann-Lipsius,  Der  aUUeke  Prouee^  pp.  732-733;  BMoebet, 
Droii  privd  de  la  rtpublique  athimetme^  VoL  IV.  p.  42. 
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even  preserved  for  us  the  record  of  certain  contracts — 
they  use  the  technical  term  awO^xm  to  designate  them — 
which  are  even  more  scandalous  than  those  found  in 
comedy ;  for,  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract^  neither 
is  a  woman.^  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to  such 
cases  as  these,  where  it  is  easy  to  establish  the  conformity 
existing  between  the  stage  and  real  life,  there  are  others 
about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
law,  and  even  of  Attic  law,  is  very  imperfect.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  writer  of  New 
Comedy  can  anywhere  be  caught  in  a  flagrant  disregard 
of  facts,  and  that  we  can  nowhere  prove  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  his  plot  he  invented  a  literary 
jurisprudence  or  a  fancifiil  method  of  dealing  with  things. 

Nor  does  the  ria  appear  to  have  portrayed  the  family 
differently  from  what  the  laws  and  the  custom  of  the  time 
made  it.  In  a  curious  passage  of  the  first  oration  against 
Aristogeiton  (written  when  Menander  was  a  boy)  we 
detect  the  motives  of  a  Micio,  a  Laches,  a  Philoxenus  and 
of  other  lenient  fathers  in  comedy :  **  Such  and  such  a 
house  contains  a  father,  grown-up  sons  and  occasionally 
even  the  children  of  these  sons.  It  is  inevitable  that  many 
entirely  divergent  tastes  should  be  manifested,  for  youth 
and  old  age  do  not  take  pleasure  either  in  the  same  talk 
or  in  the  same  deeds.  However,  if  the  young  people  are 
discreet  they  behave  in  a  manner  that  enables  them  to 
conceal  their  pranks,  if  possible ;  or  if  that  be  not  possible, 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  can  easUy  see  that  they  had  the 
intention  of  escaping  notice.  The  old  men,  for  their  part, 
if  they  see  that  the  young  people  incline  too  much  towards 
extravagance,  drink  and  love,  see  it  without  appearing 
to  see  it.  In  this  wise  each  follows  his  own  bent  and  all 
is  well."  « 

Let  us  next  consider  the  manifestations  of  paternal 
authority.    Has  Chrcmes,  in  the  HeauUm  7tmoroumaiat, 


•  LysiM.  Ad9.  bifn,.  {  SS|   JMnhinii,  A49.  Titm..  H  IM.  160.  lU. 
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really  the  right  to  leave  his  son  penniless^  as  he  pretends 
that  he  means  to  do,  and  to  give  everjrthing  to  his  daughter  ? 
It  appears  that  at  Athens  a  father  could  not  disinherit  his 
son  in  his  will;  but  he  could  during  his  lifetime  disown 
him  and  sever  all  existing  ties,  and  exclude  him  from  the 
family  and  from  his  succession,  by  means  of  djtoKiJQv{ig^^ 
and  it  is  probably  with  djtoxijgviig  that  Chremes  threatens 
Clitipho.  We  have  seen  in  how  many  instances  a  father 
in  comedy  sets  his  heart  on  having  the  young  hero  marry, 
or  on  keeping  him  from  getting  married.  In  real  life, 
however,  Athenian  fathers  had  no  power  to  force  their 
sons  to  marry  or  to  prohibit  their  doing  so ;  but  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  give  their  rebellious  sons  the  where- 
withal to  establish  a  household.  Hence  they  were  in  a 
position  to  make  their  sons  pay  severely  for  disobedience, 
and  could  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  gaining 
their  point  by  intimidation;  and  comedy  does  not  claim 
more  than  this.  As  far  as  daughters — and  even  married 
daughters — are  concerned,  the  father  continued  to  be 
their  xiSgiag^  and  always  had  the  right  to  take  them  back 
from  their  husbands.  This  was  done  by  Polyeuctus,  with 
whom  a  speech,  attributed  to  Demosthenes,  is  concerned; 
he  was  displeased  with  his  son-in-law  Leocrates,  and  took 
his  daughter  from  him  to  give  her  to  Spoudias.'  This 
example  proves  that  when  the  two  young  women  in  the 
Stichtis^  who  are  so  devoted  to  their  absent  husbands, 
display  such  anxiety  about  their  father's  intentions,  there 
was  good  reason  for  their  doing  so.  Nor  is  the  tyranny 
of  the  wife  with  a  dowry  an  invention  of  the  comic  poets. 
In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws,  Plato  says  that  there  are 
women  whose  dower  makes  them  insolent,  and  husbands 
who  cringe  before  them,*  and  the  danger  appears  to  him 
to  be  so  great  that  in  his  ideal  legislation  he  absolutely 
prohibits  dowries.^    In  the  *HOixd,  Nixofidx^iOt  Aristotle 

^  SohOmann-Lipeius,  Dtr  aUUeke  IVomm,  pp.  637-^8;  BoAuehoi,  DnU 
privi  de  la  Hp%M%que  ath,^  VoL  U.  pp.  118  at  aeq. 
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also  says  that  it  is  sometimes  the  women  who  command^ 
when  tiiey  inherit  large  fortunes.^ 

In  some  comedies  we  see  unmarried  sons  of  good  famfly 
in  the  possession  of  property,  borrowing,  selling  and  buy- 
ing. There  is  no  question  but  that  the  majority  of  them 
had  the  right  to  act  as  they  do;  Athenian  youths  came  of 
age  very  early — at  the  age  of  eighteen — and  from  that 
time  onwards  they  were  aUowed  to  make  contracts  of 
every  kind.  In  the  Moitdlaria  Philolaches  speculates^ 
as  it  is  said,  with  borrowed  money,  and  it  would  have 
been  in  his  power  to  do  what  Tranio  sajrs  he  did,  even 
without  the  consent  of  Theopropides,  since  he  did  not 
involve  his  father  in  the  transaction  at  all,  while  he 
would  have  the  means  to  do  so,  as  the  property  pur- 
chased would  have  served  as  surety  for  the  loan.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  like  so  many  young  gentlemen  in  comedy, 
Tranio  borrows  simply  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  dissipa- 
tions, and  the  lender  has  absolutely  no  guarantee  and 
no  claim  whatsoever  on  Theopropides.  For  all  that,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  Ins  behaviour,  nothing  more  im- 
probable than  there  is  in  the  behaviour  of  many  a  usurer 
of  our  day.  He  relies  on  the  fear  of  scandal  to  make  the 
old  man  yield,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  he  is 
prepared  to  await  his  death  and  the  <q[>ening  of  his  wilL 
People  who  buy  anything  from  Lesbcmicus,  in  the  TH' 
nummia,  take  greater  risks,  for,  as  the  young  man*s  father 
is  still  alive,  he  is  selling  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Charmides  is  away, 
has  been  away  a  long  time,  and  that  the  audience  may 
think  he  is  dead.  Moreover,  the  only  purchaser  who  is 
mentioned,  Callides,  is  a  true  friend  of  the  Cunily,  who 
certainly  does  not  propose  to  insist  on  the  bargain  when 
Charmides  comes  back. 

The  liberties  taken  by  slaves  on  the  comic  stage,  their 
familiarity,  their  insolence  and  also  their  slyness,  were 
probably  conventional  characteristics.  A  Roman  audicnoe 
could   not  trust  their  eyes  when  they  saw  a  race  of 

»  ArM.,  ML  Vkmn..  VOL  It,  p.  USl  A ;  of.  Nil,  IL  M 1  (p.  Itit  A). 
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slaves  drinking,  making  love  and  inviting  one  another 
to  supper;  and,  to  make  such  a  sight  tolerable,  Plautus 
declares  that  such  things  did  happen  in  Attica.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  in  Greece  the  free  ways  of  Athenian 
slaves  occasioned  surprise  and  occasionally  gave  offence. 
At  Athens,  says  the  *A6rivcU€ov  noXaeia^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Xenophon,  a  slave  will 
refuse  to  move  out  of  your  way.^  Demosthenes  says 
the  slaves  at  Athens  enjoy  liberty  of  speech  and  speak 
their  minds  more  freely  than  the  citizens  of  many  other 
states.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  conditions  under  which  slaves  lived  favoured  the 
development  of  shameless  craftiness,  of  a  great  gift  of 
dissimulation  and  of  complete  imscrupulousness.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  solely  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  truth  that  led  to  the  development  and  success  of 
the  tjrpe  of  the  servus  caUidus.  I  believe  that  we  must 
here  make  allowance  for  a  certain  Pharisaism  on  the 
part  of  the  poets  and  of  the  spectators,  to  whom  it  was 
distasteful  to  represent  or  to  see  free  men  in  positions 
that  were  unworthy  of  them.  In  the  via  free  men,  as 
a  class,  hate  lies;  at  the  close  of  the  Miles  Ghriosus 
Pleusicles  is  embarrassed  by  his  disguise  as  a  sailor  and 
begs  the  audience  to  excuse  this  trick  for  the  sake  of 
his  love.'  In  the  Trinummus  Callides  apologises  for 
indulging  in  rascality,  although  his  motive  for  doing  so 
is  a  good  one.^  When  Pamphilus  in  the  Andria^  and 
Chremes  in  the  HeauUm  Timaroumenas^  are  requested  to 
take  part  in  a  trick,  they  at  first  bluntly  refuse  to  do  so.* 
It  is  the  business  of  slaves  to  spare  people  who  are  so 
virtuous  the  annoyance  of  being  compromised.  In  the 
Persa  Toxilus  lies  and  steals  on  his  own  account;  the 
slaves  under  him  lie  and  steal  on  behalf  of  their  masters. 

As  for  other  characters  known  to  comedy,  there  are 
some  whose  close  resemblance  to  living  prototjrpes  need 

1  [Xen.]»  *M.  voA.,  L  10.  •  Deoiotth.,  In  PhUipp.,  III.  f  S. 

•  Mile*,  1284  et  seq.  «  Trm.,  787. 
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not  be  demonstrated  at  length;  for  example,  that  of  the 
courtesan.  This  literary  type  was  developed  in  Attica, 
and  we  need  only  glance  through  Book  Xm  of 
Athenaeus  or  certain  works  of  the  orators  to  see  that, 
during  the  entire  fourth  century,  there  was  no  dearth  of 
living  models,  and  to  find  material  for  numerous  compari- 
sons between  the  stage  and  actual  life.  The  nicknames 
of  several  such  women — ^I  need  only  mention  that  of 
Gepsydra,  who,  we  are  told,  was  named  thus  ifuUUj 
ngd^  xleyfiiiQap  awfovolaC^  ioK  xtnoOfj^ — the  anecdotes 
that  were  current  about  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
story  which  tells  of  Gnathaena  between  two  lovers,  a 
crr^onctm/c  and  a  fAoaiiylaCf^  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
courtesans  of  real  life  quite  equalled  the  heroines  of  the 
comic  stage  in  point  of  cynicism.  Other  surnames  and 
episodes  were  founded  upon  their  greed:  Phryne  is 
called  Sestos,  iiA  x6  iaioirffitiv  xal  JauMuv  tai^g  tn^pdmoQ 
aitfj.^  Hippe  **  devours  "  a  dealer  in  forage  in  order  not 
to  give  the  lie  to  her  name.^  The  speeches  of  Isaeus  tell 
us  of  young  fools  who  allow  themselves  to  be  so  capti- 
vated by  women  of  loose  morals  as  to  marry  them;  *  of 
old  libertines  who  desert  their  wives  in  order  to  live  with 
prostitutes.*  Lysias  and  Apollodorus  denounce  the  great 
indelicacy  of  lovers  who  are  satisfied  to  share  one 
and  the  same  mistress  with  a  number  of  other  men.^ 
In  Hyperides,  and  in  the  speech  against  Neaera,  we 
meet  with  the  superannuated  courtesans  Antigone  and 
Nicarete,  who  are  still  clever  inveiglers,  and  have  become 
procuresses.*  In  the  writings  of  Lynceus  of  Samos  we 
find  Gnathaena — a  competitor  of  Geareta — grown  old  and 
regulating  the  love  affairs  of  her  daughter,  and  seeing 
to  it  that  they  are  lucrative.*    Again,   in  the  speech 

•  Alh.,  p.  567  D.  •  l^id..  p.  6S6  A.  •  /6mI..  p.  591  C. 
«  /6ii.,  p.  5S3  AB.           •  Immm,  Di  P^rrkii  Und.,  |  17. 

•  /Mtf.,|lSeiMq. 

•  LjiiM,  IM  mtbur^  «  imduttHm^  |  10  and  10;  Apollod..  Ad9.  Ncmt., 
i  M  •i  Mq.,  S9  9t  taq.,  46  mt  mq^  ef.  Aih.,  p.  5S5  A. 

•  ApoUod.,  Adv.  Nraer.^  |  IS  •!  Mq. ;  Hjpar.,  Ad9.  ^lAcnof .,  f  t  •!  Mq. 

•  Alh.,  p.  564  a 
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against  Neaera  there  is  the  ruffian  Stephanus ;  ^  in  the 
speech  against  Timocrates,  a  brother — ^more  guilty  than 
Saturio — who  is  accused  of  having  sold  his  sister.*  And 
finally,  in  a  few  lines  of  the  Life  of  Phocion^  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  grasping  pander  who  exploits  the  young  men 
who  are  in  love  with  his  charges.'  Examine  historical 
documents  even  for  a  moment,  and  all  the  characters  who 
on  the  stage  lead  a  life  of  debauchery  answer  to  their 
names. 

This  applies  also  to  parasites  and  intriguers.  Theo- 
pompus  declares  that  Athens  is  full  of  flatterers,  rascals, 
false  witnesses  and  sycophants.^  The  speeches  and 
orations  of  the  period  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is 
right.  Here  we  see  denunciators  who  grow  rich  through 
their  calumnies,  obsequious  swindlers  who  become  the 
body-servants  of  the  rich,  cut-throats  who  are  ready  for 
any  scandal.^  Here  we  hear  it  declared  that  it  is  always 
easy  to  find  witnesses  who  will  ensure  the  success  of  an 
imposture.^  As  for  the  poor  devils  who  merely  plied  the 
trade  of  spungers,  their  tribe  was  very  well  represented. 
Among  the  plagues  that  were  unknown  at  Pera,  the  ideal 
city  of  the  cjmics.  Crates  does  not  forget  to  mention 
^'  the  voracious  parasite "  {jiAqyoq  nagdaixog).''  A  para- 
site who  is  an  historical  character  appears  as  early  as  in 
Xenophon's  Zvpmdaior — ^the  buffoon  Philippus.*  Others 
who  were  celebrated  at  the  time  of  middle  comedy,  or 
even  at  a  still  later  period,  and  who  are  mentioned  by 
Matron,  Machon,  and  by  Lynceus  of  Samos,  appear  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  parasites  in  comedy  :  such  are  Corydus, 
Tithjrmallus,  Philoxenus,  Ptemocopis,  Archephioii, 
Democles,  sumamed  Lagunio,  and  Chaerephon,  the  moft 

*  ApoUod.,  Adv.  Neaer,^  |  39  ei  laq.,  64  ei  0eq. 

*  Demotth.,  Adm.  Timoer.,  f  202. 
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famous  of  them  all.  Athenaeus  reoomits  some  acts  aad 
sayings  of  his  which  are  sufficiently  amusing.  We  see 
him  hurrying  quite  a  long  way  into  the  country  to  take 
part  at  a  wedding  dinner,^  complaining  to  the  carver 
about  the  portion  that  had  been  served  to  him,  whidi 
contained  too  much  bone.*  Once  when,  as  was  his 
practice,  he  had  come  to  a  banquet  without  being  invited 
and  occupied  the  last  seat,  the  gynaecanamoi  came  to  count 
the  guests.  When  they  found  one  more  than  the  allotted 
number  and  invited  our  friend  to  go  away,  he  calmly 
Count  once  more,  b^inning  with  me.*'  '  These 
and  others  of  the  same  sort  may  have  been 
derived  from  a  comedy.  But  I  need  not  add  that  the 
grossest  flattery  of  the  $c6XaxeQ  on  the  comic  stage  had 
their  equivalents  in  real  life.  It  must  suffice  to  recall 
one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  preserved  by  Athenaeus  and 
Ludan.  When  Alexander  was  devoured  by  ffies,  <me  of 
his  courtiers  exclaimed :  **  Oh,  surely  these  ffies  will  be 
much  stronger  than  others,  because  they  have  tasted  your 
blood."  ^  One  day  when  Poliorcetes  coughed,  his  courtier 
Cjrnaethus  exclaimed  that  he  coughed  musically.*  But 
this  had  already  been  surpassed  by  the  flatterers  of 
the  tyrant  Dionysius.  I  quote  Athenaeus'  own  words : 
inoKviomo^  ii  xa€  AtortHjtav  nollAmc  nagilx^  xd  nf6aoma 
MonunrtfeoOoi  xal  iaioJidxontQ  rdr  ofoior,  iu  di  tip  ifiew9 
odrotJ,  fuUxoQ  Utyar  elnu  yXvxfiuQaw^  We  see  that 
Strouthias  and  Artotrogus  may  have  been  copied  from 
nature. 

The  boastful  sddier  was  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  real 
life  in  the  age  of  New  Comedy.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  swaggerers  existed  at  every  period,  in  Greece  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  but  from  the  fourth  century  onwards  various 
circumstances  co-operated  to  propagate  this  genus,  and 
supplied  increasingly  rich  material  for  malieious  remarks 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  comedy.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  the  growing  importance  of  mercenaries.    Their 

•  A$h^  p.  SU  B.         •  Ifnd..  p.  SU  r.  •  Ikid^  p.  145  A. 
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livelihood  depended  on  their  courage  and  efficiency  as 
soldiers,  and  they  were  naturally  prone  to  exaggerate 
both  of  these  qualities,  and  to  strike  martial  attitudes 
that  would  impress  the  imagination.  The  Argive  Nico- 
stratus  went  to  battle  dressed  like  Heracles,  with  lion's 
skin  and  club.^  Adaeus,  a  captain  in  the  service  of 
Macedonia,  made  such  pompous  reports  that  he  was 
called  **  Philip's  rooster/'  '  Then  came  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  and  the  victories  won  by  a  handful  of  men 
over  a  horde  of  enemies,  the  capture  of  fabulous  treasures, 
the  triumphant  exploration  of  very  distant  regions  that 
were  inhabited  by  people  of  another  race  and  afforded  a 
view  of  strange  customs.  And  then  followed  the  gigantic 
conflicts  of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi,  the  clash  of  immense 
armies,  which  were  made  even  more  formidable  by  the 
presence  of  barbarian  troops  a^d  by  the  use  of  outlandish 
weapons,  sieges  in  which  both  sides  displayed  a  skiU  and 
employed  resources  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  the  soldiers  of  this  wonderful  age  to  astound 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Greek  cities  with  their  bluster. 
There  is  hardly  a  boast  of  a  Bias  or  of  a  Pyrgopolinices 
for  which  a  parallel  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  justification 
cannot  be  foxmd  in  the  real  life  of  the  period.  If  they 
boast  that  they  had  cleft  asunder  whole  clouds  of  adver- 
saries, we  can  quote  the  incident  of  Alexander  among  the 
Oxydrachi,  when,  single-handed,  he  stormed  the  walls  of 
a  town  he  was  besieging,  and  for  quite  a  while  alone  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  its  garrison.*  If  they  claim  to  have 
killed  a  captain  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat  before 
the  arrayed  armies,  there  is  the  case  of  Pyrrhut,  who 
under  similar  conditions  killed  Pantauchus,  a  general  of 
Demetrius'  army,  a  Mamertine  captain  and  the  Spartiate 
Evalcus.^  If  the  stage  soldier  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  is  rolling  in  wealth,  the  veterans  of  the  campaigns  of 
Asia  had  actually  been  able  to  accumulate  rich  booty : 
witness  those  Argyraspides  who,   in  817,   handed  over 

1  Diod.,  XVI.  44.  •  Alh.,      i 
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their  general  Eumenes  to  Antigonus  in  order  to  get  back 
their  baggage.^  If  he  imagines  that  he  is  adored  by 
women,  it  is  because  he  comes  from  a  country  where  the 
women,  stooping  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  throng  round 
their  master  in  a  submissive  band,  and  are  only  too  happy 
to  gain  his  favour.*  If  he  lays  claim  to  divine  parentage^ 
did  not  Alexander,  whom  aU  the  world  imitates,  have  the 
oracle  proclaim  that  he  was  the  very  son  of  AmmonT 
Were  not  some  of  his  successors  the  object  of  a  cult 
during  their  lifetime?  And  do  not  people  in  Athens 
itself  say  that  Poliorcetes  is  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  ?  * 

Of  all  the  characters  in  the  yio,  the  cook  is  perhaps 
the  most  conventional.  In  ancient  times,  Athens  was 
regarded  as  a  city  in  which  people  ate  moderately,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  culinary  artist  was  of  little 
consequence  there.  And  yet,  whatever  we  may  think 
and  whatever  may  have  been  said  about  the  sobriety  of 
the  Athenians,  it  is  undeniable  that  at  Athens,  as  in  the 
entire  Greek  world,  luxury  in  eating  increased  and  became 
more  conunon  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century.  Some 
of  Plato's  utterances  show  this  quite  dearly.^  Moreover, 
we  know  of  some  Athenian  gourmets,  or  at  least  of 
some  who  lived  at  Athens ;  *  and  at  about  the  same 
period  in  which  New  Comedy  flourished,  Attica  made  its 
contribution  to  culinary  literature.  It  is  an  Athenian 
banquet  (imxAp  deijtvov)  that  Matron  of  Pitane  describes 
in  a  poem  that  was  no  doubt  written  at  Athens.*  A 
parasite,  Chaerephon,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
deals  with  a  similar  subject  in  a  prose  epistle  addressed 
to  Cyrebion.'  It  is  from  Athens  that  Lynceus  of  Samos 
sends  his  correspondent  Hippolochus  an  account  of  three 
great  feasts  in  three  Iniatalai  deunnjiixal.^  The  same 
Lynceus,  in  a  fourth  letter,  compares  the  gastronomic 
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resources  of  Athens  with  those  of  Rhodes.^  In  a  fifth 
epistle,  written  to  the  poet  Poseidippus,  he  praises  the 
figs  of  Attica.^  In  a  community  in  which  such  things 
occupied  people's  minds  a  cook  might  well  feel  himself 
at  home,  and  although  the  haughtiness  which  the  comic 
poets  attribute  to  him  is  rather  siu^rising  in  a  concocter 
of  sauces,  yet  certain  docxmients  afford  trustworthy 
proof  of  it.  We  detect,  for  instance,  in  the  statement  of 
Heracleides  of  Syracuse  and  of  Glacus  of  Locris,  who 
wrote  the  'Oyfogrvuxd,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, that  the  fimctions  of  a  cook  could  not  be  exercised 
by  slaves  or  even  by  the  first  comer  among  free  men.* 
Sometimes  the  title  of  a  treatise  on  cooking,  such  as  the 
title  of  a  work  by  Parmeno  of  Rhodes,  who  must  have 
lived  in  the  third  century — MayeiQixil  didaaxcMa  (and  not 
*Oy}aQTvxucd) — ^implies  an  intention  of  placing  cookery  on 
a  level  with  the  rational  and  systematic  sciences.  The 
stage  cook  would  gladly  pass  himself  off  as  a  physician.^ 
Why  should  we  be  surprised  at  this,  when  physicians 
wrote  books  HcqI  iSeax&v^  Uegl  r^of^c*  entered  into  the 
details  of  the  dishes  that  were  suitable  for  this  or  that 
patient,  and  even  brought  out  an  *(hpaqwxix6Q^  or  gave 
an  account  of  a  ovfmSaiov  ?  ^  The  cook  poses  as  a  wise 
man,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind ;  *  is  he  not  entitled  to 
do  so,  when  Epicurus  declares  that  all  happiness  comes 
from  the  stomach,  and  when  the  masses,  without  any 
wish  to  follow  the  philosopher  any  further,  gleefuUy  adopt 
this  formula?  And,  indeed,  when  the  via  was  at  its 
height,  circumstances  were  very  favourable  for  throwing 
a  sort  of  halo  around  cooks,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  took  fullest  advantage  of  the  fact. 

In  a  word,  the  characters  of  comedy,  like  its  adventures, 
corresponded  in  their  day  to  actual,  or  at  least  to  possible, 
people  in  real  life.     Their  like  was,  I  believe,  to  be  met 
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pretty  nearly  everywhere,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
justifiable  exaggeration  of  comedy,  and  they  themsdvet 
were  no  more  the  creatures  of  fancy  than  their  names,  the 
majority  of  which  were  borrowed  from  actual  names  of 
the  period.^ 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  as  far  as  customs  are 
concerned,  the  via  always  made  its  own  observations. 
Before  its  time  there  existed  literary  works  in  which  cer- 
tain elements  of  which  the  ria  made  use  had,  as  it  were, 
been  selected  and  prepared  in  advance,  and  it  could  not 
fail  to  profit  by  them* 

The  cases  must  have  been  rare  in  which  a  comedy  of 
the  new  period  borrowed  its  plot  or  its  dramaUs  penomae 
from  a  written  story.  The  almost  complete  absence  of 
plays  with  legendary  subjects  puts  epic  poems  and  the 
ancient  mythological  tales  out  of  question.  Novels  and 
short  stories  remain  to  be  considered;  but  the  existence 
of  novels — ^novels  of  everyday  life  or  novels  of  adventure— 
at  the  time  of  the  via  is  an  open  question;  and  if  the 
Greeks  had  short  stories  at  so  early  a  period,  we  know 
practically  nothing  about  them.  Still,  one  parallel  must 
be  pointed  out.  Several  stories  of  quite  different  date 
and  origin  have  a  striking  similarity  with  the  plot  of  the 
Jtfifef •*  The  resemblance  is  particularly  marked  between 
that  comedy  and  a  story  coming  from  Cairo— the  story 
of  Kamaralsaman  and  the  wife  of  the  jeweller.  In  boUi 
cases  the  lovers  come  together  through  a  secret  passage 
which  connects  two  adjoining  houses;  in  both  cases  the 
woman  plays  a  double  part»  and  the  person  who  enter- 
tains suspicions  about  her  is  reassured  on  finding  her  at 
home  as  often  as  he  goes  to  seek  her;  in  both  cases  the 
departure  of  the  enamoured  couple  takes  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  person  who  is  being  deceived,  and  meets  with 
his  complete  approval ;  finally,  in  both  cases,  the  fugitive 
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woman  robs  her  dupe  of  a  part  of  his  belongings,  and 
takes  with  her  a  servant  who  is  her  accomplice.  The 
construction  of  the  story  is,  by  the  way,  more  logical  than 
that  of  the  comedy.  In  the  Miles  the  passage  through 
the  wall  does  not  in  any  way  serve  to  ensure  the  escape  of 
Philocomasium ;  in  the  story  it  serves  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  lovers  and  helps  in  the  mystification  of  the  husband 
to  the  very  end.  This  fact  seems  to  me  to  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  Cairo  story  was  copied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  Plautus'  play  or  from  its  Greek  prototype, 
if,  indeed,  there  was  only  one  prototype.  If  this  is 
correct,  an  Ionic  story  may  have  been  the  source  of  both 
works,  and  in  that  case  the  author  of  the  ^AXaCtbp  would 
have  combined  the  episodes  that  were  of  a  kind  to  bring 
out  the  character  of  his  chief  personage.  If,  however,  we 
assume  that  the  Miles  is  a  **  contaminated "  play^  the 
above  arguments  evidently  lose  all  their  force,  for  the 
concluding  scenes,  in  which  Philocomasium  escapes  with- 
out making  use  of  the  mysterious  passage,  do  not  then 
come  from  the  same  original  as  the  scenes  in  which  she 
plays  her  double  part.  But  if  we  consider  these  scenes 
only,  we  find  in  them  something  less  simple  and  less 
natural  than  in  the  Cairo  story,  as  though  the  latter  repre- 
sented the  original  version  and  the  first  scenes  of  the 
Miles  a  variation  upon  it.  In  the  story,  it  is  to  the 
person  chiefly  interested,  to  her  husband,  that  his  wife 
appears  alternately  under  her  own  name  and  under  that 
of  another  person;  in  the  MUes  it  is  to  a  subordinate 
personage — ^the  vigilant  Sceledrus.  In  the  Miles  it  might 
occasion  surprise  that  Sceledrus,  who  gives  expression 
to  his  suspicion,  does  not  demand  that  the  two  sisters 
should  appear  together ;  in  the  Cairo  story  the  husband's 
failure  to  do  so  can  readily  be  understood,  for  he  does 
not  openly  express  his  uneasiness.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  of  the  composition  of  the  Miles^  it  certainly  seems 
that  this  play-— or  at  all  events  its  second  act — affords  an 
example  of  borrowing  from  a  story,  that  is  to  say  from  a 
narrative  work ;  but  it  is  an  isolated  example. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dependence  of  the  tki  on  earlier 
drama»  whether  comic  or  tragic,  is  shown  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  the  plays  may  have  been  re-editings  or  fkawceval 
of  older  comedies.^  Partial  re-editing  and  the  borrowing 
of  types  and  incidents  are,  at  any  rate,  frequent  and 
dearly  recognisable. 

The  cook,  for  instance,  is  not  an  invention  of  the  9^ 
nor  of  Attic  comedy  in  general.  The  Athenian  writers  of 
comedy  took  him  over  from  the  Dorian  taice — ^in  which, 
mider  the  name  of  Malaatv^  he  was  the  delight  of  the 
audience — and  probably  from  the  comic  writings  of 
Epicharmus.  It  is  true  the  stupid  and  greedy  Dorian 
MaJa<o9  had  little  resemblance  to  the  infatuated  artist 
with  whom  we  have  met  in  the  tia\  but  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  middle  comedy,  in  which  merry-making  scenes 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  which,  if  I  may  say  so^ 
exhaled  a  constant  odour  of  feasting,  had  afforded  the 
cook  excellent  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  talents 
and  of  his  vainglorious  disposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
fragments  of  Antiphanes  and  other  specimens  of  the  idari^ 
particularly  fragments  of  Alexis,  some  of  which  probably 
antedate  the  beginning  of  the  new  period,  show  us  the 
cook  pretty  much  as  he  appears  later  on — self-important 
and  loquacious.* 

The  swaggering  soldier  has  ancestors  in  very  old  works 
of  Hellenic  literature.  A  fragment  of  Archilochus  already 
contains  a  picture  of  him.'  We  know,  too,  how  ready 
Attic  comedy  of  the  fifth  century  was  to  make  fun  of 
sword-danglers  like  the  terrible  Lamachus  and,  above  all, 
of  men  like  Pdsander  and  Qeonymus,  who  pretend  to 
be  brave;  and  this  tradition  was  preserved  in  the  fourth 
century.    Ephippus,  Antiphanes  and  Heradeides  make 


•  Ath..  p.  1S7  B;   Ohm.  Alex.,  Btrmti..  VI.  2,  26;  of.  EoMb.  IVstp. 
.,  X.  a.  II. 

•  ADliphsoM,  fr.  S17,  SS2.  2S4,  SOO;  PhiWfrm,  fr.  14-16;  Ckatinos 
Iht  YouBfWt  fr.  1 ;  Ephippui,  fr.  SS;  AnswflM,  fr.  16;  l^pkralw,  fr.  6; 
MiiMhnsrtms,  fr.  4;  Azk»ious,  fr.  6;  BoUikt,  fr.  1;  Alncfe,  fr.  48.  64, 
114,  1S7,  116.  16).  146.  17S,  176.  174,  176^  166.  167.  166.  166. 

•  AnhOodiiM,  If.  66,  BMgk,  6. 
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fun  of  certain  notorious  swaggerers  of  their  day.*  Alexis 
ridicules  the  way  in  which  generals  knit  their  eyebrows.* 
In  a  play  called  OOiumoq^  Mnesimachus  introduced  a 
warrior  who  claimed  that  he  ate  swords,  torches  and 
javelins,  and  used  nothing  but  shields  and  cuirasses 
as  cushions.  Some  other  fragments  of  Antiphanes,  of 
Alexis  and  of  Ephippus  contain  boastful  statements  by 
travellers  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
effrontery;  for  instance,  that  the  King  of  Paphos  had 
himself  fanned  by  doves  which  were  attracted  by  his 
perfumes ; '  or  that  people  at  a  banquet  were  sprinkled 
with  scent  by  birds  that  had  just  come  out  of  an  aromatic 
bath,  instead  of  receiving  it  in  flasks ;  ^  or  that  somewhere 
words  froze  in  winter  and  thawed  in  smnmer;  '  or  that 
the  gx^eal  king  had  to  mobilise  whole  races  of  people  for 
months  at  a  time,  in  order  to  get  a  gigantic  fish  cooked.* 
The  first  of  these  marvellous  tales  was  certainly  told  by 
a  soldier,  and  the  others  may  well  have  been  invented  by 
some  forerunner  of  Pyrgopolinices  and  Antamoenides. 

The  courtesan  had  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  During  the  middle 
period  she  was  installed  as  its  queen.  We  know  that 
more  than  one  comedy  of  this  period  had  the  name  of 
some  real  or  imaginary  woman  of  this  class  as  its  title — 
Chrysis,  Neottis,  Nannion,  Clepsydra,  Melitta,  Malthake, 
Plangon,  Neaera,  and  the  like.  Furthermore,  many 
extant  fragments  denounce  the  greed  of  prostitutes,  their 
duplicity,  their  impudence,  their  utter  heartlessness, 
and  their  coquettish  tricks.'  Indeed,  one  may  say  that 
the  works  of  Antiphanes,  Aristophon,  Amphis,  Anaxilas, 
Epicrates  and  Timocles  had  established  the  type  of  the 
wicked  courtesan  in  all  its  details,  while  the  type  of 
the  ^^  good  courtesan "  must  have  existed,  at  least  in 
outline,  if  we  may  judge  by  fragment  212  of  Antiphanes. 

^  Antiphanet,  fr.  303;  Ephippua,  £r.  17;  Hflrao.,  fr.  6. 

•  AlMii.  fr.  16.  •  Antiph.,  fr.  202.  «  Alezk,  fr.  62. 

•  Antiph^t  f r.  304.  •  EphtppiM,  fr.  6. 

•  Antiph.,  fr.  2;  PhileUems,  fr.  6,  S;  Amphit,  fr.  1|  Ephlppui,  fr.  6; 
Anaxibw,  fr.  22;  Timodee,  fr.  23;  Xenmrehui,  fr.  4. 
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As  for  the  pander,  he  plays  quite  an  important  part  in 
the  only  play  of  the  /liari  that  has  survived — the  Persa.  A 
pander  appeared  in  the  ToxianJQ  by  Nicostratus,  in  the 
ZwiqiXomBQ  by  Sophilus,  and  possibly  in  the  ^Aencio/dni 
by  Antiphanes.  One  of  Eubulus*  plays  and  one  of 
Anaxilas'  had  the  names  of  panders  for  their  titles. 
DordaluSy  in  the  Persa^  who  has  insults  heaped  upon  hinit 
is  really  more  ingenuous  than  wicked;  but  his  fellow  in 
the  IlogpoPoaxd^  of  Eubulus  ^  is  distinctly  portrayed  as  a 
harsh  man,  a  grasping  rascal  and  a  skinflint;  and  we  may 
assume  that  he  deserved  his  reputation. 

The  parasite,  like  the  above-mentioned  characters,  had 
already  had  a  long  dramatic  career  when  the  via  began 
to  be  written.  The  chorus  of  a  play  by  EupoHs  consisted 
of  parasites  who  went  by  the  name  of  xdiaxec^^One  of 
Alexis'  plays,  written  before  the  death  of  Plato,  and'-one 
by  Antiphanes,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period,  had  the  title  naqdoixoQ^  and,  no  doubt,  had  a 
parasite  as  their  chief  hero.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  onwards,  if  not  even  earlier,  the  parasite 
is  an  acknowledged  tjrpe  in  comic  literature.  The 
essential  features  of  this  type,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
are  acquainted  with  them,  are  already  outlined  in  a  fhig- 
ment  of  Epicharmus;  *  they  are  reproduced,  made  more 
definite  and  repeated  ad  nauseam^  in  many  fragments  of 
the  early  period,  and  espedaUy  of  the  /lioi}.'  It  is  among 
the  remnants  of  the  latter  that  we  find  most  of  the  first- 
hand evidence  of  the  shameless  gluttony  of  the  parasite, 
of  his  sufferings  as  a  scapegoat,  of  his  talents  as  a  jester, 
and  of  his  readiness  to  act  as  jack-of-all-trades.  Saturio^ 
in   the   Persa^    is   no   less   expert   an  entertainer  than 

>  BolmliM.  f r.  SS.  •  Epkh..  fr.  S4-M,  KaibsL 

•  Eapolit,  tr.  146,  14S,  160.  162-16S.  17S,  176;  AmtopbuM,  Ir.  167, 
S7S,  676;  Phryniehus,  fr.  67;  AmMpdaf,  fr.  1,  10,  t4;  Thtopompui,  fr. 
64;  8Mui7rk»,  fr.  lO;  AaUphaiiM,  fr.  •«,  St.  144,  169,  iS6-S60.  646- 
644,  666;  AnawandrfaVii,  fr.  10;  Bobolv,  ft.  76,  116,  116|  Amph»,  fr. 
10,  66;  ArlitoplKm,  fr.  4;  Alexk,  fir.  116,  166,  601-606,  61Q,  616.  661, 
666-667,660;  AoUdoiw, fr.  6 ;  Akioiiiew,f^.6|  mfi^mm^tt.ti  Bopbihas, 
fr.  6|  Tbnoolis,  fr.  6»  16. 
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Ergasilus,  nor  is  the  unnamed  parasite  of  Antiphanes* 
Ugdyovoi  a  less  desperate  rascal  than  Phormio.  In  a 
word,  with  all  due  deference  to  Gnatho,  **  to  please  the 
man  who  foots  the  biU,  to  admire  what  the  rich  man 
says/'  is  a  rule  that  found  a  place  on  the  programme  of 
the  professional  parasite  from  the  very  start.^  The  only 
step  in  advance  the  parasite  in  the  via  appears  to  have 
taken  is  to  attach  himself  more  particularly  to  the  person 
of  the  boasting  soldier,  whose  silly  vanity  swallows  every 
compliment,  and  does  not  see  that  it  is  being  laughed  at. 

The  slave  belongs  to  the  first  beginnings  of  Greek 
comedy.  Among  the  superannuated  characters  whom 
Aristophanes  claims — brightly  or  wrongly — ^to  have  ousted  ' 
from  the  stage,  he  mentions  that  of  the  whining  slave, 
who  has  fun  poked  fit  him  by  a  fellow-slave  after  he  has 
been  flogged.*  His  Xanthiases  and  Carios,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  herald  the  coming  of  the  Syruses  and  Davuses 
of  the  via.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  greedy,  lewd,  lazy, 
mendacious,  rascally  and  indiscreet.'  The  only  fault 
that  they  lack  in  order  to  be,  even  at  this  early  period, 
the  equals  of  their  descendants,  is  craftiness,^  but  in  the 
course  of  the  middle  period  the  slave  in  comedy  perfected 
himself  in  that  direction.  Toxilus  and  Sagaristio,  in  the 
Persa^  can  stand  comparison  with  their  two  colleagues 
in  the  Pseudolus — ^Pseudolus  and  Simla;  and  the  waggish 
Paegnium  can  hold  his  own  with  Pinacium  in  the  SHchui. 
Arguing  and  philosophising  slaves  are  met  with  in  Anti- 
phanes and  in  Alexis,*  while  some  expressions  of  these 
two  poets  and  of  Theophilus  show  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  an  honest  slave  who  was  loyally  devoted  to  his 
master.* 

«  Epioh.,  fr.  35,  4;   Eupolis,  fr.  160,  »-10,  163,  178;   Epilyous,  fr.  2; 
Anazandridefl,  fr.  42,  49;  AnazilM,  fr.  33. 
>  Peace,  742  et  teq. 

*  Ihid.,  00  et  teq.,  266 ;  Froge,  opening  teeuM,  608  et  aeq.,  738  el  aeq. ; 
PhOme,  17  et  eeq.,  100  et  eeq..  644  et  eeq. ;  ele. 

*  Still,  at  is  worth  noting  the  following  eignifioMit  wonk  in  *  peaeege  of 
the  Peace:  reht  Mkews  reifs  ^awmrmrrmt  (743). 

*  Antiphanee,  fr.  86 ;  Anazandrides,  fr.  4 ;  Alezk,  fr.  26. 

*  Antiphanee,  fr.  266;  Theophilus,  fr.  1. 
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As  for  the  portrayal  of  family  customs,  the  course  that 
the  via  pursued  had  been  laid  out  much  earlier.  The 
fiiarj^  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  Doric  farce — ^to  quote  dramatic  writings 
only — had  vied  with  each  other  in  having  a  hit  at  the  fair 
sex.  Women  were,  indeed,  chiefly  reproached  for  what 
New  Comedy  mentions  least — greediness,  drunkenness  and 
incontinence.  But  occasionaUy  they  were  scoffed  at  for 
their  inquisitiveness,  their  silliness  and  gamilousness,^ 
their  indolence  and  fondness  for  spending  money ;  *  and 
their  lack  of  loyalty,  their  indiscreetness,*  their  stubborn- 
ness, their  sharp  tongues  and  tyrannical  dispositions^ 
were  stigmatised.  The  comic  household  in  which  the 
husband  inveighs  against  his  wife,  but  is  humble  in  her 
presence,  or  in  which  the  wife  wishes  to  be  master  and 
teaches  her  husband  his  duty  towards  her,  is  not  without 
its  analogies  in  the  heroic  world  as  it  was  represented  on 
the  stage  by  the  author  of  the  Medea^  the  Ian  and  the 
Iphigeneia.  In  the  Clouds^  Strepsiades,  who  is  so  unluckily 
mated  with  the  haughty  Coesyra,  foreshadows  by  a  century 
the  poor  husband  in  the  IIUxiop  and  his  niunerous  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Some  of  the  actors  in  the  works 
of  Antiphanes,  of  Anaxandrides  and  of  Alexis  curse  the 
tyranny  of  the  wife  who  has  a  dowry  in  as  gloomy  and 
fierce  a  fashion  as  do  Menander's  characters ;  *  one  of 
them  complains  of  woman's  inquisitiveness  in  almost 
the  same  terms  that  Menaechmus  uses.*  In  fact,  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  period,  comic  writers 


•  Eur.,  Ipk.  it.,  131  at  Mq. ;  PAoiM.,  IM •ittq.,  IM;  Ariiioph.,  ITool— >, 
ISOi  AnUphfliiM.  fr.  SSS;  Afezk,  fr.  M;  Xmmtthm.  ir.  14. 

■  Eur..  EL,  106S  et  teq. ;  Hae.,  9S3  at  aaq. ;  Hipp.,  690  at  aaq. ;  Jtf irf., 
1166  at  aaq. ;  Or.,  1426  at  aaq. ;  fr.  3S4. 

•  Soph.,  fr.  74S;  Eur..  And,,  66;  Htpp.,  460-461;  Jpk.  T.,  lOSS. 
1S96;  Or..  1103;  fr.  333.  633.  673;  Antipbanaa.  fr.  161;  Xanarahui. 
fr.  6. 

«  Eur.,  fr.  604.  773.  801.  604;  cf.  And^..  SIS;  Mi.,  631.  106S;  SuppL. 
40;  fr.  466.640;  Plato.fr.  98;  Antiphaoaa.fr.  46;  Aiiipliii.fr.  1;  Alazia, 
fr.  146.  S-4;  Amphia  and  Alazia  wrota  plaja  aallad  rmmmmpmrU, 

•  AnUpbaoaa  (f).  fr.  339;  Anaxandridaa.  fr.  U;  af.  Alazk.  fr.  146; 
Euripidaa.  fr.  604.  773. 

•  AlasK  fr.  MS. 
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regarded  marriage  as  a  mistake,  a  calamity,  a  sort  of 
suicide,^ 

As  for  the  types  of  parents  and  of  children  that  I  have 
already  analysed,  their  prototypes  are  less  distinctly 
recognisable  in  the  extant  parts  of  earlier  comedy.  And 
yet  such  a  passage  from  Antiphanes  as,  **  Whoever  at 
this  age  still  blushes  in  his  parents'  presence  cannot  be 
bad,''  *  reminds  one  of  the  attitude  of  Aeschinus.'  It 
may  well  be  that  fragment  156  of  Alexis  represents  the 
meeting  of  a  strict  father  and  a  lement  father,  a  Demea 
and  a  Micio,  a  Chremes  and  a  Menedemus;  and  I  suspect 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  fops,  whom  we  meet 
now  and  again,^  was  like  Philoxenus  or  Demaenetus,  the 
sharer  of  his  son's  debauches. 

When  we  come  to  consider  adventures,  we  find  that 
such  of  them  as  serve  as  the  framework  for  so  many  plays 
in  the  new  period  were  already  old  stage  devices  before 
the  time  of  Philemon  and  Menander;  for  example,  rape, 
the  exposing  or  substituting  of  infants,  and  recognitions. 
The  stage  history  of  all  these  episodes  dates  back  to 
tragedy  in  the  fifth  century,  especially  to  the  works  of 
Euripides.  In  his  plays  many  young  people — Creusa, 
Auge,  Canace,  among  others — had  been  ravished.  Just 
like  Pamphila  or  the  daughter  of  Eudio,  Auge  had  been 
ravished  during  a  religious  festival,^  and  just  like  Lyco* 
nides,  her  brutal  lover,  Heracles,  apologises  for  his  crime 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  committed  in  the  excitement 
of  drunkenness.*  Ion,  Telephus  and  Oedipus  are  the  best 
known  of  the  many  examples  of  heroes  who  had  been 
exposed  immediately  after  birth.  The  substitution  of  a 
child  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Melanippe  DumoHs ; 

*  Antiphmnes,  fr.  221,  292;  AnaxandrklM,  £r.  62;  Eabolut,  fr.  116; 
Arittophon*  fr.  6 ;  Aleziflt  fr.  262. 

•  Antiphmnes,  fr.  261.  •  Ad.,  64S. 

«  Philetaerus,  fr.  6;  Amphia,  fr.  19;  Alasds,  fr.  282;  XeoArchus,  fr.  4 
(9-10);  Theophilus,  fr.  4;  Nicoeiratoi,  fr.  19;  Eabnhsi.  fr.  112,  126; 
Ephipput,  fr.  21 ;  Eriphus,  fr.  1 ;  AnanndiidM,  fr.  1  (t). 

*  Of.  tha  fragment  of  the  Progymnasmaia  by  Moees  of  Chorene  (line  iii). 
in  which  Wilamowits  has  recogniaed  an  abstraet  of  Euripidee'  A^e. 

•  Euripidee.  fr.  267. 
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Demosthenes'  sarcastic  remarks  in  paragraph  149  of  his 
speech  against  Meidias  show  that  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing.  As  for  recognitions,  and  particularly  recognitioDS 
owing  to  a  offfjielap — a  basket,  a  ring,  a  necklace,  or  some 
similar  object — ^Aristotle  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the 
tragic  writers  whose  works  he  had  read  made  extensive 
use  of  them.^  Beginning  with  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  comedy  followed  the  practice  of  tragedy 
regarding  these  matters.  Aristophanes  himseli^  so  one 
of  his  biographers  tells  us,  had  in  one  of  his  latest  worics, 
the  Kdinalogt  introduced  a  rape,  a  recognition  and  other 
episodes  that  were  taken  up  later  by  Menander.*  Cratinus 
the  younger  wrote  a  W evivnoPohiwioQ.  Anaxandrides,  as 
we  know  from  a  note  by  Suidas,  made  *^  the  love  and 
the  misfortunes  of  virgins  "  familiar  on  the  comic  stage.* 

However,  it  is  not  only  in  their  openings  and  in  their 
dtnouemenii  that  certain  plots  of  the  ida  recall  earlier 
plots.  The  only  product  of  the  fAioffi  that  we  know  in 
its  entirety — the  Persa — affords  throughout  material  for 
comparison  with  other  plays  by  Terence  and  by  Plautus. 
The  attitude  of  Toxilus,  for  instaner,  who  enjoys  himsrlf 
to  his  heart's  delight  while  his  master  is  travdling; 
resembles  that  of  Tranio  in  the  MoHdlaria  or  that  of 
Stasimus  in  the  Trinummui.  The  transfer  of  m<mey 
effected  by  Sageristio  has  its  more  or  less  exact  paralld 
in  the  Baeehides,  the  Pharmio^  the  Asinaria  and  the 
Trticulenhu;  the  plot  devised  against  the  pander  recurs 
in  the  PoemUus.  Fragment  212  of  Antiphanes  speaks  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  love  affair  in  terms  that  would  almost 
lit  into  the  Andria^  the  Heauian  Timaraumenai  and  the 
Phormio*  Fragment  289  reproaches  young  men  of  the 
lUofi  with  exploits,  the  tradition  of  which  is  piously  pre- 
served by  the  young  men  of  the  tia — squandering  their 
patrimony,  enfranchising  prostitutes,  breaking  open  other 
people's  doors.  The  disguises  that  are  common  in  the 
ria  are  already  met  with  in  tragedy :  Odysseus  disguises 


>  Artiloite»  PM.,  XI.  1-4  s  XVI.  •  ViL  Afimph..  |  10. 
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himself  as  a  beggar  in  order  to  enter  Troy ;  ^  Telephus 
does  likewise  in  order  to  appear  among  the  Greeks;  in 
order  to  spy  upon  the  Bacchantes,  Pentheus  dresses  as  a 
woman;  in  Aristophanes,  linesilochus,  the  father-in-law 
of  Euripides,  does  the  same,  whereas  the  Ecclesiazusae 
usurp  male  attire.  The  lying  messengers  of  comedy, 
Curculio,  Simia,  Trinummus,  might  quote  Orestes  as  their 
authority,  when  he  brings  the  false  news  of  his  own  death 
to  his  mother  and  Aegistheus.  At  the  close  of  Euripides' 
Helena^  Menelaus  plays  a  part  very  similar  to  that  played 
by  Pleusides  in  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  MUes 
Glariosus ;  and  Theodymenus,  like  Pyrgopolinices,  frankly 
favours  the  escape  of  the  woman  who  had  deceived  him. 
The  fathers  who  return  home  to  their  families  after  a  long 
absence  and  find  everything  in  disorder  have  their  historic 
forbears  in  Aeschylus'  Agamenmon,  Euripdes'  Heracles 
and  Diomedes ;  *  and  several  fragments  of  Eubulus,  of 
Cratinus  the  younger  and  of  Alexis  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  middle  comedy.'  The  prophetic  dreams  of 
Cappadox,  of  Daemones  and  of  Demipho  may  be  com- 
pared with  certain  episodes  of  the  Persae^  the  Choephoroe^ 
the  Electro^  the  Hecuba  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris.  The 
scene  in  the  Curculio^  in  which  the  cook  expoimds  the 
pander's  dream,  may  be  compared  with  the  scene  in 
the  Wasps^  where  Sosias  interprets  the  dream  of  Xanthias. 
The  attacks  of  frenzy— or  of  pseudo-frenzy — ^that  befall 
Casina,  Charinus  and  Menaechmus  have  their  parallel  in 
the  ravings  of  Orestes  or  of  Heracles.  The  scenes  in 
which  Palaestra  and  her  companion  seek  an  asylum  at 
the  altar  of  Venus,  and  the  pander  threatens  to  dislodge 
them  by  force  from  their  place  of  refiige,  or  even  to  bum 
them,  remind  one  of  various  passages  in  the  Heradeides^ 
the  Oedipus  at  Colanus^  the  Mad  HeraeUi  and  the  Andro- 
mache.  The  episode  that  supplied  the  comedy  of  the 
^EnixqbwntQ  with  its  title  must  have  been  copied  from 
Euripides'  Alape.^ 

^  Cf.  Eur.,  Heo.,  S       »t  teq.  >  Oi       des  in  the  Ommm, 

•  Eubuloi,  fr.  IS^;  **^^  ir.  9;  Alezk,  fr.  S97. 

«  HyginiM.,  fab.  187.  it,  1908,  pp.  7^74. 
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Many  more  similar  instances  might  be  quoted,  and  in 
its  portrayal  of  manners,  in  its  choice  of  incidents  for  the 
construction  of  its  plots,  the  via  follows  very  frequently 
an  old  and  beaten  track.  But  the  chief  literary  source 
from  which  the  dramatists  of  this  period  draw  their 
inspiration,  or  at  least  the  source  where  we  can  best  observe 
their  borrowings,  is  the  drama  of  their  own  contemporaries 
or  of  their  immediate  predecessors.  New  Comedy  repeats 
itself;  we  have  seen  that  it  introduces  certain  types  and 
certain  incidents  again  and  again.  Coincidences  of  a  more 
exact  kind  can  be  traced  quite  frequently.  Let  me  point 
out  a  few  of  them. 

In  the  HecyrOf  the  misfortunes  of  the  young  married 
couple  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  * ETUxqinomq. 
Pamphilus,  like  Charisius,  has  ravished  a  young  girl  whom 
he  did  not  know  and  who  subsequently  becomes  his  wife ; 
like  Pamphila,  Philumena  is  confined  a  few  months  after 
her  marriage,  and  her  husband  is  on  tiie  point  of  leaving 
her,  although  he  continues  to  love  her.  In  both  plays  the 
recognition  takes  place  thanks  to  the  same  object — ^the 
ring  which  the  young  man  has  left  in  the  possession  of 
his  victim — and  owing  to  the  intervention  of  a  kindly 
courtesan  who  is,  or  had  been,  the  mistress  of  the  culprit. 
Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  a  similarity 
of  setting.  Elsewhere,  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
two  well-defined  incidents,  between  two  complex  situations. 
In  one  of  the  early  scenes  of  the  Pseuddus  a  pander 
engages  in  a  discussion  with  a  young  lover ;  ^  despite  a 
formal  promise,  he  has  sold  the  young  man*s  sweetheart 
to  a  soldier,  and  ought  to  hand  her  over  to  him  on  that 
very  day.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  appeals,  pretending 
he  has  urgent  business  that  calls  him  away.  Obliged, 
nevertheless,  to  stay  and  listen,  he  assumes  a  dogged 
inditTerence,  is  unmoved  by  all  offers  and  incredulous 
towards  all  promises.  He  maintains  that  he  has  done  no 
wrong  in  selling  a  slave  who  belonged  to  him,  frankly 
acknowledges  having  broken  his  promise  and  cynically 
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explains  that  he  did  so  from  selfish  considerations.  Finally, 
half  seriously,  half  ironically,  he  declares  himself  ready 
to  let  the  weeping  lover  have  one  last  chance  :  if  he  gives 
him  an  agreed  sum  before  the  soldier  appears,  the  other 
bargain  is  not  to  hold  good,  and  the  fair  one  is  to  belong 
to  the  claimant  who  arrives  first  with  full  hands.  Here 
we  have  a  scene  that  aboimds  in  details ;  well,  it  is  repro- 
duced, feature  by  feature,  in  the  third  act  of  the  Pliarmio.^ 

In  the  Curculio  the  lover's  accomplice  pretends  to 
be  an  emissary  of  his  rival;  disguisiRl  aS  ffi&'OffiMr's 
servant,  and  putting  on  the  airs  of  a  swaggering  soldier, 
he  comes  to  claim  the  yoimg  woman  whom  his  supposed 
master  has  purchased.  A  letter  sealed  with  the  latter*8 
seal— the  trophy  secured  by  a  previous  act  of  rascality — 
that  prepares  the  way  for  his  rascally  act,  serves  to  accredit 
him,  and  allays  all  suspicion.  Under  the  very  nose  of 
the  pander,  and  with  his  consent,  he  leads  away  the  beauti- 
ful slave  girl.  Here,  again,  the  episode  is  of  a  very  special 
kind,  and  yet  it  reappears,  practically  in  the  same  form, 
in  another  extant  comedy — ^the  Pseudolus.  At  the  close  of 
the  Miles^  Pleusicles  disguises  himself  as  a  pilot  in  order  to 
carry  off  his  mistress ;  *  a  passage  in  the  Asinaria  mentions 
the  same  disguise  as  being  used  at  a  similar  juncture.' 

When  Polemo,  in  the  IleQiKetQo/iinif  comes  to  attack 
the  house  of  Moschio,  whither  Glycera  has  betaken  herself* 
he  reminds  one  of  Thraso,  in  the  Eunuehu$  (that  is  to  say, 
of  Bias,  in  the  K6Xai).  The  Odofta  and  the  MUes  Ghriasus 
both  contain  the  episode  of  the  secret  passage-way  cut 
through  a  party  wall.  The  episode  of  the  intercepted 
transfer  of  money  occurs  both  in  the  Asinaria  and  in  the 
TruaUcnius;  in  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  the  price  of  a 
herd.  There  are  many  plays  in  which  two  young  men 
aid  one  another;  in  the  Adelphi  and  in  the  Heauton 
Timaraumenos^  the  mistress  of  the  one  is  taken  over  by 
the  other  on  his  behalf.  Geaenetus*  offer  of  marriage, 
in  the  FtmqydQ^  recalls,  in  more  than  one  point,  that  of 

1  Phorm..  485  ei  smi.  •  MUm.  1176  et  Mq.,  1S96  oi  leq. 
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Megadonis,  in  the  AtUularia;  apparently  both  offers 
are  made  under  similar  conditions,  and  must  have  evoked 
emotions  of  the  same  kind  in  several  actors  of  both  plays. 
In  the  MercaiOT  and  in  the  Phormio^  a  son  plays  the  part 
of  arbiter  and  conciliator  between  his  parents ;  the  same 
thing  took  place  in  Menander's  ^Enlkhf^oQ.^  The  MasieUaria 
and  the  Asinaria  both  introduce  an  interrupted  banquet* 
the  Asinaria  and  the  Menaechmi  a  parasite  who  acts  as 
an  informer.  We  may  add  that  Menaechmus  takes  the 
same  'liberties  with  his  wife's  belongings  as  Demaenetus 
proposes  to  take ;  *  he  steals  one  of  her  cloaks  in  order  to 
give  it  to  his  mistress.  The  scene  in  the  Mereaiar  in 
which  Lysimachus  tries  in  vain  to  silence  the  cook,  recalls 
the  scene  of  the  Menaechmi  in  which  Peniculus  does 
not  allow  either  the  signs  that  Menaechmus  makes,  or 
his  entreaties,  to  interrupt  him;  and  also  that  scene  of 
the  Pharmio  in  which  Phormio  indefinitely  prolongs  the 
agony  of  poor  Chremes.  The  Vidularia  and  the  Rudene 
both  interested  the  audience  in  a  travelling-bag  that  had 
been  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  recovered  from  the  water  by  a 
fisherman,  and  claimed  from  the  fisherman  by  some  one 
who  knew  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  lliis  leads  to 
arbitration  and  finally  helps  to  bring  about  a  recognition. 
Thus  we  see  how  often,  in  that  smaU  part  of  comic 
literature  which  we  know,  analogous  combinations  and 
identical  situations  are  repeated,  sometimes  even  in  two 
plays  by  the  same  author.  How  many  repetitions  should 
we  not  have  to  record  if  the  whole  of  that  literature  had 
come  down  to  us?  Plautus  and  Terence  repeatedly  call 
especial  attention  to  the  novelty  of  an  incident  or  of  a 
variant.*  Bacchis,  in  the  Heeyra^  and  Thais,  in  the 
Eunuehu^  themselves  point  out  that  their  virtuous 
sentiments  make  them  different  from  the  mass  of  cour- 
tesans.*    When  the  father,  in  the  Aeinaria^  is  indulgent 

>  a.  RiMi.  MMO.  Speof^  Vol.  I.  p.  432.  17.         •  A:.  SS4-SSS. 

•  Ihid..  SS6-S67;    PmW.,    1239-1241;   Hm,.  SSS-tST;   Mmi..  proL   7 
•t  aeq. ;   2V«M.,  4SS  •%  Mq. ;  Copf.,  1029  ^t  Mq. 
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towards  the  pranks  of  his  son  and  the  mother  is  less 
obliging,  Demaenetus  points  out  the  anomaly  of  the 
situation.^  In  a  scene  of  the  Eunuchus  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  K6ia(^  Gnatho,  a  refined  courtier,  does  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  old-style  parasites;  he 
poses — ^wrongly,  by  the  way — as  the  founder  of  a  school, 
as  an  eiQenjg  :  '  ^^  In  times  gone  by,  a  century  ago,  it  was 
thus  that  one  earned  a  livelihood.  We  have  a  new  method 
and  I  am  the  inventor.  •  •  ."  Statements  such  as  this, 
which  probably  go  back  to  Greek  originals,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest ;  they  inform  us  of  the  current  practice 
of  the  comic  writers,  and  prove  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  things  on  the  stage  which  had  been 
seen  there  before.  There  must  even  have  been  cases 
where  entire  plays  were  repeated.  Many  titles  of  comedies 
— some  of  which  are  not  entirely  commonplace— occur 
several  times  in  the  works  of  contemporary  poets.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  example  of  Philemon's  Odofia  and 
of  the  OdofM  by  Menander,  that  of  two  plays  by  the  same 
authors  which  were  both  called  0ti<nvQ6Q^  and  that  of  the 
^AdeXipol  d  and  *AdeXq>ol  P\  prove  that  like  titles  did  not 
necessarily  imply  like  contents.  Indeed,  it  may  have 
been  considered  smart,  at  intervak  of  several  years  or 
of  several  months,  to  produce  totally  different  plots  under 
the  same  title.  Nevertheless,  I  imagine  that,  in  many 
cases,  comedies  which  bore  the  same  title  had  other  things 
in  common  besides  their  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comic  writers  of  the  new  period — ^like  those  of  earlier  days — 
do  not  appear  to  have  hesitated  to  repeat  certain  of  their 
own  works  with  slight  alterations.  Witness  what  Terence 
says  in  the  prologue  of  his  Andria  about  Menander*8  ^Avdgta 
and  IlegiyOta:  Qut  uiramms  recU  narii^  atfibas  nooerii; 
non  iia  sunt  dissimHi  argumento  *  •  •  •  In  all  probability 
this  was  not  an  isolated  case. 

Even  in  ancient  times  fault  was  found  with  the  Wa 
for  its  frequent  repetitions  of  details  and  whole  plots. 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  wrote  a  book  called  na^dUfiloi 

>  A§,»  76  ^  saq.  *  Mtm.^  246-i47.  *  Andr.,  pcoL  10. 
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Mefdrdgav  xe  xal  iq>*  &r  ixie^pev  hAoyoli  ^  and  a  certain 
Latinus  wrote  a  treatise  in  six  books,  IIbqI  x&p  o^x  IdUor 
Mtvdtd^ov.^  Nor,  I  suspect,  were  these  works,  and  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  free  from  malicious  criticism  of 
Menander.  Even  an  actual  comic  writer,  Xenarchus, 
who  still  belongs  to  the  middle  period,  makes  a  tirade 
against  the  incessant  repetitions.  *^  The  poets,*'  he  says — 
and  he  is  thinking,  I  imagine,  of  his  closest  colleagues, 
the  comic  poets — ^"^  the  poets  are  mere  babble  {IfjQOQ) ; 
they  invent  nothing  new;  none  of  them  does  anything 
beyond  furbishing  up  and  re-arranging  the  same  old 
fooleries ;  fishmongers  have  more  fertile  imaginations,  •  •  /' ' 
Under  a  playful  form  Xenarchus  gives  expression  to  a 
very  serious  criticism. 

No  doubt,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  comic 
writers  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  wrote  for  the 
stage  make  their  course  excusable  to  a  certain  extent. 
Many  of  the  plays  that  were  written  for  a  particular 
competition  were  performed  but  once;  those  which  were 
repeated  were  not  repeated  often,  nor  in  quick  succession. 
Hence,  if  an  incident,  a  situation,  or  the  construction  of 
a  plot  had  met  with  favour,  its  author  had  a  perfect  right 
to  use  it  again  in  one  of  his  subsequent  works.  Some 
poets,  too,  were  extremely  productive;  Menander  wrote 
more  than  a  hundred  plays  in  the  course  of  thirty  years. 
If  he  had  written  only  thirty  plays,  each  of  which  had« 
after  the  manner  of  our  days, ''  held  the  boards  **  for  weeks 
and  months,  Latinus  and  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
would  have  found  fewer  repetitions  and  plagiarisms  to 
point  out  in  his  works.  At  the  time  of  the  via  there  were 
many  festivak  during  which  comedies  were  performed, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  novelties  had  to  be 
produced  by  the  bulk.  Is  it  surprising  if  many  of  them 
were  not  as  novel  as  might  have  been  hoped?  These 
considerations  should  keep  us  from  being  too  hasty  or  too 
violent  in  throwing  stones  at  tlie  colleagues  of  Xenarchus ; 

*  Pdrph.  sp.  Bowb.,  Pratp,  trofig.,  X.  S»  It,  p.  466  D. 
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but,  of  course,  they  do  not  invalidate  my  earlier  conclusions. 
Though  an  excuse  has  been  found  for  their  frequency  the 
repetitions  certainly  do  exist.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  Greece  writers  of  comedy,  and  especially 
the  latest  of  them — ^that  is  to  say,  the  authors  of  the  via — 
must  often  have  worked  according  to  a  formula.  If  we 
still  had  all  their  works,  and  if  we  could  compare  them 
with  earlier  productions,  many  of  them  would  perhaps 
appear  to  us,  as  the  German  comedies  of  eighty  years  ago 
appeared  to  Heine,  as  games  of  *^  patience "  in  which 
there  is  no  element  that  had  not  already  appeared  in 
previous  combinations.^ 

Certain  features  of  extant  plays  seem  to  point  to  the  plot 
or  to  the  actors  of  other  comedies  that  have  disappeared. 
When  Demaenetus  praises  the  trick  that  his  father  plays 
on  a  pander,  he  may  possibly  be  repeating  the  chief 
episode  of  Menander's  Na'6xXriQ0Q\  while  it  has  been 
suggested  that  some  words  spoken  by  the  slave  in  the 
Pseudolus  recall  occurrences  in  the  Ofjaavgdg.^  When 
Chrysalus,  in  the  BacchideSf  speaks  with  superb  scorn  of 
^'  the  Parmenos  and  the  Syruses  who  secure  two  or  three 
minae "  *  for  their  masters,  he  is  evidently  thinking 
primarily  of  the  rascally  slaves  of  comedy.  These  details 
betray  the  fact  that  the  poets  had  rather  a  tendency  to 
regard  the  world  of  the  stage  as  a  separate  world  which 
lived  and  went  its  way  outside  the  borders  of  real  society ; 
and  for  those  of  them  who,  from  indolence  or  in- 
capacity,  gave  in  to  this  tendency,  the  work  of  studying 
manners  and  customs  was  singularly  lightened  and  its 
value  correspondingly  diminished.  They  were  merely 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  sort  of  judicious  control  over 
the  copies  of  copies  and  the  variants  of  variants  from 
which  their  new  plays  were  to  be  constructed,  and  en- 
deavour not  entirely  to  lose  contact  with  the  real  life 
that  surrounded  them.  As  a  rule,  they  did  exercise 
this  control  and  maintain  thb  contact.    However,   we 

>  UUer  to  Lewald^  February  1838.  •  FtmL.  411 
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occasionally  meet  with  the  older  fonns  of  an  incident 
dressed  up  in  a  newer  garb,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
realism.  The  tjrpe  of  the  ""  good  courtesan  **  is  less  con- 
vincingly true  than  that  of  the  heartless  courtesan,  with 
which  it  is  intentionally  contrasted.  The  philosophising 
cook,  who  pretends  to  have  scientific  attainments,  must, 
if  he  existed  at  all,  have  been  much  rarer  than  the  cook 
who  was  simply  proud  of  his  sauces.  When  Pbeudolus 
openly  defies  Simo  and  tells  him  that  be  means  to  steal 
from  him,^  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  seeks 
to  improve  on  the  audacity  of  Chrysalus ;  but  his  impu- 
dence goes  too  far,  and  I  think  that  a  master,  even  though 
he  were  an  Athenian  master,  would  have  replied  to  such 
impertinent  talk  with  his  whip.  Similarly,  when  Simo 
warns  Ballio  that  he  had  better  be  on  his  guard,*  his 
attitude,  which  makes  it  harder  for  the  slave  to  succeedt 
lends  a  new  interest  to  a  commonplace  intrigue.  Is  it 
likely  that  a  respectable  citizen  would  thus  aUy  himself 
with  a  man  of  evil  repute,  a  pander?  There  are  many 
other  instances  of  the  same  khid,  and  it  is  not  without 
its  dangers  for  portrayers  of  manners,  however  skilful 
they  may  be,  to  restrict  their  sphere  too  closely,  and 
allow  the  intervention  of  too  many  literary  reminiscences 
between  themselves  and  the  society  whose  image  they 
wish  to  present. 

§2 

PSYCHOLOOT 

The  psychology  of  the  via  suggests  reflections  similar 
to  those  I  have  just  made  about  adventures  and  manners, 
but  they  can  be  presented  in  briefer  terms. 

This  psychology,  as  we  find  it  in  the  fragments  and 
in  the  Latin  imitations,  is  not  flawless.  Such  traits  of 
characters  as  vanity,  boastfulness,  cynicism,  indifference 
to  insults,  servility,  suspicion,  brutality,  greed  and  stingi- 
ness are  manifestly  exaggerated.  Lovers  are  too  quick 
to  indulge  in  high-flown  language  about  despair  and  death ; 
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they  lose  their  heads  too  easily;   their  curses   are  some- 
times  puerile,    and   deserve   Cicero's   mocking   remarks. 
People  like  Hegio,  in  the  Captim^  and  Nicobulus,  in  the 
Bacchides,  are  quite  too  ingenuous,  and  their  credulousness 
is    excessive.     Others,    like    Menaechmus    and    Sosides, 
persist  with  a  singular  perseverance  in  not  feeling  the 
most  natural  suspicions  and  in  failing  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  about  them,  and  both  in  their  narrations  and 
elsewhere   imprudently   tell   their   business  to  the  first 
comer.    Others   practise   an   exaggerated   reserve;     and 
there  are  some  who,  at  a  critical  moment,  and  when 
hard  pressed,  take  delight  in  misplaced  pleasantries  and 
waste   time   in  talking.     Finally,   there   are   those   who 
contradict  themselves  from  one  scene  to  another  and  are 
hardly  recognisable  as  the  same  persons.    I  do  not  blame 
Demea  or  the  "  truculent "  Stratilax  for  their  conversion, 
which,  I  believe,  is  merely  feigned.    Nor  do  I  blame  Eudio 
for  the  way  in  which  he  consoles  himself  for  having  lost 
what  he  could  not  keep.     I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  good  Menedemus  should  for  a  moment  yield  to  the 
pleasure  of  making  fun  of  the  man  who  gives  him  advice,^ 
that  misfortune  should  embitter  the  heart  of  Hegio,  and 
make  him  more  cruel  than  was  his  wont.'    But  I  find  it  hard 
to  admit  that  one  and  the  same  person — Chremes,  in  the 
Eunuchiis — should  ¥dthin  a  space  of  a  few  minutes  be  so 
frightened  and  so  resolute ;  '    that  a  matron — ^Myrrhina 
at  the  opening  of  the  Casina — ^who  is  capable  of  counselling 
one  of  her  friends  to  be  resigned  to  her  married  state, 
should  almost  immediately  afterwards  second  this  friend 
in  her  acts  of  retaliation ;   that  Megadorus,  an  inveterate 
bachelor,  should  at  once  follow  the  advice  given  him  to 
marry ;  that  a  sober  and  crabbed  old  man,  like  Nicobulus, 
should,  even  after  holding  back  for  a  long  time,  or  even 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  of  his  money,  allow 
himself  to  join  his  son  in  merrymaking.    For  sudi  short- 
comings the  poets  of  the  new  period  are,  doubtless,  not 

>  HtauL,  910  et  aeq.  •  Capi,.  669  •!  aeq.,  764-76S. 
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always  responsible.  Some  of  them  must  be  the  work  of 
their  imitators,  and  may  be  due  to  the  substitution  of 
one  person  for  another,  or  to  the  fusion  of  two  rdles  into 
one,  as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  Eunuchus.  Or,  again, 
it  may  be  that  a  trait  which  was  merely  sketched  in  out- 
line, or  a  casual  characterisation,  was  exaggerated  and 
clumsily  accentuated  when  it  was  transferred  from  the 
original  to  the  copy.  Nevertheless,  considerations  or 
hypotheses  of  this  kind  do  not  suffice  to  exculpate  the 
Greek  comic  writers  entirely.  Tet  it  must  be  noted  in  their 
defence  that,  in  the  paUiatae^  some  inconsistency  in  psycho- 
logy b  often  the  price  paid — and  I  believe  freely  accepted — 
in  order  to  gain  advantages  of  another  sort,  and  we  shall 
see  this  more  clearly  when  we  study  the  construction  of  the 
plays,  the  springs  of  the  action  in  them  and  the  sources  of 
the  comic  element ;  for  the  present,  I  need  only  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  Now,  to  sacrifice  the  truth  and  naturalness  of  a 
character  for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  plot  or  the  desire 
to  amuse  the  audience  is  certainly  a  mistake;  this  mis- 
take does  not,  however,  necessarily  prove  that  those  who 
eonunttted  it  lacked  the  capacity  for  dose  observation. 

In  short,  if  we  except  certain  classes  of  rOles  that  are 
a  heritage  from  the  /liari^  and  that  were  alwajrs  more  or 
less  sacrificed,  the  psychology  of  the  via  appears,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  been  true.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  true  but  super- 
ficial— and  by  this  I  mean  that  the  observation  of  the 
comic  writers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  the  springs  of 
human  activity  and  connections  of  thought  and  action 
which  were  not  absolutely  obvious  even  to  the  least  experi- 
enced observer.  We  have  seen  that  people  who  have  a 
very  clearly  defined  character,  or  who  are  marked  examples 
of  a  particular  vice  or  a  particular  shortcoming,  are  rare 
in  comedy.  This,  in  itself,  is  significant ;  for  such  peopk 
are  either  not  met  with  at  all  in  actual  life,  or  else  it  is 
not  easy  to  recognise  them  at  first  sight.  Long  and 
patient  observation  is  needed  in  order  to  assemble  the 
scattered  elements  of  their  |>ers<maUty.     Now,  the  tia 
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does  not  take  so  much  trouble.  Generally  speaking,  one 
may  say  that  it  concerns  itself  Uttle  with  exceptional 
cases  or  with  anything  out  of  the  commonplace. 

Indeed,  in  that  part  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
the  characteristics  whose  psychological  truthfulness— or 
falseness — cannot  be  seen  at  a  glance  so  as  to  need  no 
argument,  are  very  rare.  Among  them  we  may  quote  the 
sudden  decisions,  the  unexpected  changes  of  attitude  of 
several  actors  in  the  Za/da.  The  reasoning,  in  fact,  by 
which  Demeas  estabUshes  Moschio's  innocence  is  certainly 
unexpected — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  poet  himself 
makes  his  actor  say:  noQdfioXoQ  6  X6yoQ  Iocdq  iai\  Mgeg, 
dXX*  iXtfiivSg.^  Later  on,  Niceratus  passes  from  extreme 
rage — ^he  wishes  to  beat  Demeas  and  to  slay  Chrysis — to 
a  resigned  gentleness ; '  and  when  Moschio  discovers, 
rather  late  in  the  day,  that  his  father  has  wronged  him, 
he  gives  way  to  a  singular  caprice.*  It  requires  a  moment's 
reflection  to  show  that  these  imexpected  and  sudden 
changes  are  not  untrue  to  nature.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  good-natured  people  who  refuse  to  see  the 
guilt  of  those  whom  they  love  or  fear,  and  who,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  impute  it  to  others;  hot-headed  persons  who 
get  excited  and  become  calm  again  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  and  capricious  people  whose  habit  of  criticising 
makes  them  discover  something  to  resent  everywhere; 
and  that  Demeas,  Niceratus  and  Moschio  may  each  belong 
to  one  of  these  classes.  The  attitude  taken  by  Mnesilochus, 
in  the  Bacchides^  while  he  believes  that  he  is  being  betrayed, 
has,  it  is  true,  something  disconcerting  about  it.  One 
would  expect  to  see  him  in  despair,  but  he  delights  in 
thinking  how  disappointed  Bacchis  will  be  when  she  sees 
him  with  empty  hands.^  In  order  to  understand  his 
thinking  exclusively  of  revenge,  one  must  remember  one 
of  the  earlier  scenes  in  which  Mnesilochus  appeared  to  be 
extremely  anxious  to  acknowledge  another  man's  good 
ofBces.*    A  spiteful  disposition  and  a  tendency  to  console 

1  la^,  113-114.  •  Ibid,,  Sll  ei  seq.  *  Ihid.,  S71  et  leq. 
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onesdf  for  misfortunes  by  planning  revenge,  frequently, 
if  I  may  say  so,  have  gratitude  as  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
Being  what  he  is,  Mnesilochus  must  feel  as  he  does. 

No  doubt  we  might  find  in  the  extant  plays  or  parts 
of  plays  yet  other  instances  of  stage  psychology,  and  yet 
other  situations,  the  possibility  of  which  might  be  con- 
tested by  a  hasty  observer.  But  I  repeat  that  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  In  a  very  great  majority  of  cases 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  actors,  the  thoughts  they 
express,  and  their  line  of  conduct  are  what  everybody 
might  expect  them  to  be,  and  what  everybody  regarded 
as  inevitable.  To  recognise  this  fact  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
to  praise  the  poets;  for  it  amounts  to  saying  that  their 
portraits  are  true  portraits  of  ordinary  everyday  folk; 
though  this  also  implies  that  they  never  depict  anything 
more  rare,  subtle,  or  profound.  Hoarded  in  this  light, 
it  is  no  longer  praise. 

As  for  the  axioms  that  certain  characters  proclaim,  very 
few  of  them  can  have  been  new  to  the  audience.  Easy 
success  makes  people  vain ;  he  who  fails  in  all  his  under- 
takings becomes  amenable  to  the  toggestions  of  others; 
misfortunes  are  doubled  by  comparing  them  with  the 
happiness  of  one's  neighbours;  <me  enjojrs  happiness 
more  after  having  lived  in  misery;  unhappy  people  seek 
the  society  of  comrades  in  misfortune;  the  young  are 
sorry  for  the  young,  the  old  are  sorry  for  the  old;  it  is 
easier  to  criticise  or  to  advise  than  to  act,  to  preach 
resignation  and  good  behaviour  than  to  practise  them; 
we  recognise  our  own  faults  much  less  rMdily  than  we 
do  those  of  others;  we  are  often  better  judges  of  a  stranger's 
affairs  than  of  our  own ;  we  only  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  a  mistake  when  it  is  too  late;  foolish  people  find 
fault  with  fortime;  time  is  the  great  consoler;  man  is 
shaped  by  contact  with  his  fellow  men,  he  is  corrupted 
by  bad  company;  he  who  is  not  moved  by  insults  is  good 
for  nothing;  he  who  can  blush  is  honest;  wrath  obscures 
judgment ;  the  unexpected  disconcerts ;  and  so  forth.  None 
of  the  above  statements  betrays  cxoeptioiial  sagacity. 
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From  the  time  of  the  via  onwards,  the  experience  of  Gnatho 
and  of  the  worthy  Chremes,  their  knowledge  of  love  and 
of  jealousy  were  no  doubt  commonplaces,^  and  I  think 
there  was  more  originality  in  the  following  remark  by 
Charinus,  which  may  come  from  the  IleQivOla :  Postquatn 
me  amare  dioci  complaciUut  iibi.^  But  such  remarks  are 
rare. 

Thus  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  keenness  of  their  vision 
that  the  psychologists  of  New  Comedy  distinguished 
themselves,  as  by  its  quickness  and  accuracy.  Their 
observation  does  not  penetrate  very  far,  and  one  cannot 
say  that  it  ^^  goes  to  the  bottom  of  people's  character/* 
but  it  eagerly  seizes  upon  even  the  slightest  outward 
manifestations  of  various  passions  and  moods.  For 
example,  it  wiU  not  fail  to  make  a  note  of  the  sophistries 
indulged  in  by  an  over-thrifty  man  who  has  not  spent 
anything  on  his  daughter's  wedding,*  or  by  a  lover  who, 
after  having  sworn  that  he  would  never  again  see  the 
woman  who  had  been  his  mistress  for  three  days,  comes 
back  and  hangs  about  her  at  the  end  of  an  hour,*  or  by  a 
father  who  runs  away  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ought 
to  assert  his  authority.*  Nor  wiU  it  fail  to  notice  the 
artless  selfishness  of  a  Clitipho,  when  he  advises  his  accom- 
plice Syrus  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  caught,  as  though 
Syrus  were  not  the  first  person  concerned  in  the  matter ;  * 
or  the  surprise  of  a  Simo,  who  is  almost  disappointed  at 
not  having  to  meet  with  unforeseen  obstacles ;  ^  or  the 
agitation  of  a  Pamphilus,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an 
inconvenient  person,  sends  his  slave  to  the  Acropolis, 
but  forgets  to  tell  him  what  he  is  to  do  there ;  *  or  the 
impetuous  unfairness  of  a  Phaedimus,  who  in  good  faith 
complains  that  people  are  ^*  making  a  row  with  him  *' 
when  it  is  he  who  is  making  it  with  others ;  *  and  so  on. 
These  are  all  delightful  details,  and  though  the  invention 

>  HeoMl.,  670  6t  seq. ;  Eun,,  439  ei  leq.,  811-813. 
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of  them  may  not  have  called  for  much  effort  or 
required  a  very  keen  mind,  they  do  show  that  the  comic 
poets  had  a  happy  faculty  for  seeing  the  spectacle  of  life 
clearly — a  gift  that  is  not  granted  to  every  one — and, 
what  is  even  less  common,  for  remembering  what  they 
had  seen. 

Even  though  we  lacked  details  of  this  kind  which  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  attract  attention,  the  sustained  natural- 
ness of  so  many  scenes  in  which  the  most  ordinary  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  are  expressed,  bear  witness  to  the 
presence  of  this  capacity.  We  have  seen  how  easy  is 
the  flow  of  certain  conversations  in  the  Baechides.^  Read 
in  the  same  play — ^which  abounds  in  excellent  passages — 
the  scene  beginning  at  line  640.  Chrysalus  comes  on  the 
scene  fiUed  with  pride  at  his  recent  exploit,  and  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  rascality.  The  embarrassment  displayed 
by  his  two  friends,  Mnesilochus  and  Pistoclerus,  begins  to 
cause  him  anxiety ;  word  by  word  he  draws  out  of  Mnesi- 
lochus an  accoimt  of  what  has  taken  place  during  his 
absence.  When  the  decisive  sentence  is  spoken  {anme 
aurum  iraiui  reddidi  meo  patri)^  his  first  thou^t,  free  from 
all  false  shame,  is  of  his  own  affairs  and  of  the  punishment 
that  awaits  him.  Mnesilochus  reassures  him,  and,  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  prove  that  he  has  by  no  means  acted 
an  ungrateful  person,  he  uses  the  opportunity  forth- 
to  make  a  new  appeal  for  help.  Chrysalus  retorts 
that  for  the  moment  he  has  run  dry;  and  Bfnesilochus, 
whose  memory  of  the  outbursts  of  paternal  wrath  is  quite 
fresh,  has  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce.  But  the  re- 
marks of  Nicobulus,  which  Mnesilochus  repeats  to  him, 
rouse  the  energy  of  Chrysalus;  the  old  man's  challenge 
goads  him  on  and  he  promises  all  that  is  asked  of  him. 
The  young  men,  as  often  happens,  mistake  what  they 
desire  for  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  their 
dejection  changes  to  joy.  In  the  space  of  a  few  lines  the 
most  contradictory  feelings  possess  the  souls  of  the  actors, 

*  GL  Abovv,  p.  SS  •!  mq. 
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following  one   another,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  quickly^ 
but  in  a  very  natural  progression.^ 

If  we  look  for  scenes  containing  less  psychological 
variety,  we  shall  find  one  in  the  ^ErnxqinorceQ.  After 
Onesimus  has  told  the  charcoal-burner  why  he  has  not 
yet  shown  the  ring  that  is  to  reveal  the  secret,  Habrotonon, 
who  had  been  present  during  their  talk,  approaches.* 
What  she  has  just  heard  reminds  her  of  something  she 
had  seen  the  year  before,  during  the  night  of  the  Tauro- 
polia,  when  Charisius  lost  his  ring :  a  young  girl  who  had 
become  separated  from  her  comrades  had  come  back  to 
them  bathed  in  tears  and  with  her  garments  torn.  Even 
before  he  gives  expression  to  the  suspicion  which  this 
communication  must  have  awakened,  Onesimus  asks  who 
the  young  girl  was.  Habrotonon  does  not  know,  but  it 
is  easy  for  her  to  find  out.  She  does,  however,  know  that 
it  was  a  pretty  girl  and  that  she  was  of  good-  family. 
Onesimus  is  overjoyed  at  the  thought  that  it  might  well 
have  been  Charisius'  victim.  Habrotonon,  who  agrees 
with  him,  urges  him  to  inform  the  young  man,  but  his 
recent  experiences  have  made  him  discreet,  and  he  wishes 
first  of  aU  to  find  the  unknown  girl  of  the  Tauropolia. 
The  courtesan,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  set  out  on 
her  search  there  and  then ;  how  could  she  make  public  the 
misfortimes  of  a  respectable  girl,  and  so  compromise  her, 
before  being  quite  sure  that  Charisius  was  the  culprit  and 
was  disposed  to  make  reparation  for  his  crime  ?  Affecting 
to  have  the  greatest  deference  for  Onesimus'  superior 
wisdom,  she  proposes  the  following  plan :  she  is  to  enter 
the  banqueting  hall,  wearing  the  ring  so  that  it  can  be 
plainly  seen.  Charisius  wiU  see  it  and  will  ask  Habrotonon 
where  she  got  it ;  she  will  pretend  that  it  was  left  in  her 
hand  during  the  night  of  the  Tauropolia  when  an  unknown 
man  ravished  her.  Charisius — ^for  he  is  already  a  bit 
intoxicated,  and  besides,  what  harm  is  there  in  having 

I  BimilAr,  And  no  lest  natuiml,  changes  of  front  mmi  have  been  portim\*ed 
in  A  pMsage  of  the  liMpum^inir^,  the  text  of  which  m  nnfortuni^ely 
mutiUtod  (77  at  eeq.)- 
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crumpled  the  dress  of  a  prostitute  in  the  dark? — ^will 
unsuspectingly  declare  that  he  is  the  unknown  man- 
Then  the  child  is  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  Habrotonon 
will  say  that  she  is  its  mother  and  he  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  deny  it ;  whereupon  a  search  is  to  be  made  for 
the  real  mother.  Onesimus  approves,  but  he  has  one  fear : 
he  does  not  place  much  faith  in  Habrotonon's  word.  No 
doubt  she  hopes  that  Charisius  will  enfranchise  her  while 
he  thinks  that  she  is  the  mother  of  his  son ;  but  what  if, 
her  object  thus  attained,  she  leaves  him  in  the  lurch  and 
takes  no  further  interest  in  the  matterT  The  courtesan 
reassures  him :  does  she  look  like  a  woman  who  wishes  to 
take  on  the  burden  of  a  child  ?  Onesimus  does  not  insist, 
but,  to  make  matters  safer,  he  declares  that  he  will  find 
a  way  to  revenge  himself  if  he  is  deceived.  Habrotonon 
is  also  suspicious  and  makes  him  repeat  again  and  again 
that  he  approves  her  plan;  and  the  compact  b  made. 
During  this  entire  conversation  both  participants  reason 
quite  correctly ;  their  attitude  accords  entirely  with  their 
respective  positions,  interests  and  characters. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eimiieftiit,^  idien  Phaedria  once 
comes  face  to  face  with  Thais,  he  is  defeated  at  once,  and 
is  well  aware  of  it.  For  all  that,  he  makes  a  show  of 
defence,  the  phases  of  which  are  very  deveriy  described. 
He  begins  with  a  bitter  allusion  to  the  occurrences  of  the 
previous  day,  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim.  Then,  when  Thais  affects  to  treat  the  matter 
as  of  no  consequence,  comes  a  protest  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  unhappy  lover,  is  at  once  a  reproach  addressed  to 
the  heartless  one  and  an  admission  of  his  own  folly. 
Thais  tells  the  story  of  the  young  girl  in  whom  she  takes 
so  much  interest,  and  Phaedria  lets  her  do  so,  as  he  is  most 
anxious  to  believe  in  her  sincerity  and  to  find  an  excuse 
for  her.  The  mention  of  a  hated  rival  irritates  him  for 
a  while,  calls  forth  a  cry  of  jealousy,  and  leads  him  to  seek 
for  a  confirmation  of  his  suspicions  even  in  Thais*  story. 
But  in  her  reply  the  courtesan  has  only  to  pronounce  a 

*  JTiifi.,  S6  •!  Mq. 
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few  words  that  are  honey  to  his  ears,  and  he  clings  to  them 
with  the  whole  force  of  a  reviving  hope;  **  he  yields, 
conquered  by  a  single  word/'  and  eagerly  grasps  the 
chance  to  surrender.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  CisteUaria  ^ 
Selenium's  repugnance  to  confessing  her  love,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  vulgar  women  who  are  unable  to  under- 
stand it,  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  dialogue. 
In  order  to  find  courage  to  make  her  confidence,  the 
love-lorn  girl  expatiates  upon  the  affection  she  feels  for 
G}rmnasium  and  her  mother,  of  their  devotion  and  their 
readiness  to  serve  her.  But  the  cynical  remarks  of  the 
old  procuress  frighten  her;  she  shrinks  back  into  herself 
and  for  a  long  while  breaks  the  silence  only  by  a  distinctly 
disapproving  sentence :  at  saHus  fuerat  earn  viro  dare 
nuptum  patius.  Finally,  the  picture,  so  complacently 
outlined,  of  the  life  of  shame  that  threatens  her  fills  her 
with  despair;  without  uttering  a  word  she  becomes  con- 
fused and  turns  pale.  Then  it  is  Gymnasium  who  plies 
her  with  questions  and  from  the  rather  vague  replies 
gathers  the  truth  :  amat  haec  tnulier  !  Elsewhere,  in  the 
Menaechmif  in  the  Mercator^  and  in  the  Casina,  there  is 
an  amusingly  truthful  portrayal  of  the  embarrassment 
of  a  person  who  has  been  caught  red-handed  and  has  no 
good  excuse  to  offer  and  cannot  invent  a  bad  one.*  In 
the  Eunuchus  there  is  the  anxiety  of  a  coward  who  would 
rather  withdraw  to  seek  support  than  stand  his  ground 
against  the  enemy;'  in  the  Za/jUa  the  indecision  of  a 
spoiled  child  who  wavers  between  a  wish  to  frighten  his 
family  by  pretending  to  go  abroad  and  the  fear  that  he 
will  be  allowed  to  go.*  In  the  ^EmxQinovxeg  we  see  the 
amazement  of  an  angry  man  who,  owing  to  impertinent 
harangues,  forgets  his  wrath  for  a  few  moments ;  *  in  the 
HeauUm  Timoraumenos  the  ecstacy  of  a  lover  who  is 
drunk  with  joy,  who  does  not  listen  to  what  is  said  to 

1  Out.,  I  et  Mq. 

•  MenaecK.,  600  et  laq. ;  Merc,,  719  et  eeq. ;  Cos.,  286  et  eeq. 

•  Eun,,  761  et  seq.  «  Xo^,  887  et  eeq. 

•  *£vir^.,  488  et  eeq. 
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him,  and  interrupts  people  who  speak  to  him ;  ^  in  the 
IleQucBiQo/iimj  the  confusion  of  another  lover  who  is  at  the 
same  time  moved  by  remorse,  by  fear,  and  by  hope.* 
Elsewhere  we  meet  with  an  irritated  person  who,  without 
any  note  of  warning,  opens  the  conversation  with  rebukes 
and  accusations ; '  or  with  an  affectionate  mother  who  at 
once  reveals  her  kindness  of  heart  by  the  first  words  she 
addresses  to  her  son :  Gaudeo  vemsu'  sabnim.  Salvan 
PkUumenaHl ^    And  so  on. 

In  order  to  produce  pictures  that  were  at  once  as  super- 
ficial and  as  minute  as  I  think  many  of  their  pictures 
were,  the  authors  of  the  via  doubtless  did  not  feel  the 
need,  nor  had  they  always  the  opportunity,  of  imitating 
older  works.  The  things  they  described  could  be  seen 
in  real  life  quite  as  well  as  in  some  written  description; 
and  in  many  cases  they  consisted' of  details  which  were 
so  fixed  as  not  to  permit  of  any  variants.  Still,  though 
they  had  no  models^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  for 
the  psychology  they  depicted,  they  had  Uterary  antecedeniSf 
and  some  mention  must  be  made  here  of  those  which  were 
most  important  and  most  nearly  contemporaneous. 

Love,  which  these  authors  so  often  portrayed  upon  the 
stage,  had  been  the  theme  of  many  dramatic  performances 
before  their  time.  While  it  had  hardly  found  a  place  in 
the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  it  had,  from  the 
time  of  Euripides  on¥rards,  gained  a  preponderating  place 
in  tragedy,  and  had  appeared  under  the  most  varied 
aspects.  Middle  comedy,  for  its  part,  did  not  stop  at 
relating  amorous  adventures ;  some  fragments  discuss  the 
passion,*  while  others  express  its  delights.*  Furthermore, 
when  Menander  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  stage  already 
possessed  a  poetic  interpretation  of  love.  For  example, 
it  was  recognised  that  people  who  are  in  love  cannot  hide 

•  H«aMf.p  690  at  toq.  *  IlifiK..  SS6  •!  teq. 

•  Amit..  SOS  at  Mq.  I  Pkorm..  S54  ot  teq.         •  Bm..  tS»-M4. 

•  ArMopbon.  fr.  U.|  AnmxMOidMm.  (r.  Sit  Aaphk.  tr.  16;   AWs», 
fr.  SO.  70,  SS4,  St9.  t46. 

•  TimoelM,  fr.  10;  TiMopbiliM,  (r.  IS;  Eoboloi,  fr.  lOi. 
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their  feelings  any  more  than  intoxicated  people  can :  ^ 
Toxilus,  in  the  Persa,  betrays  his  state  of  mind  by  a  tired 
look  and  by  the  customary  pallor.*  At  a  much  earlier 
period  Phaedra  had  displayed  the  languor  and  the  neg- 
lected garb  that  are  marks  of  Selenium's  grief,  and  had 
also  set  the  example  for  the  rambling  talk  in  which  Alcesi- 
marchus  and  Charinus  indulge.  The  soliloquies  in  which 
the  young  lovers  of  the  via  make  confession  of  their  love 
to  the  moon,  possibly  had  their  prototypes  in  Euripides' 
tragedies.  Were  our  opportunities  for  comparison  not 
so  limited,  we  should,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  point  out  even 
more  exact  parallels.  Did  not  Andromeda,  who  declares 
to  her  liberator :  dyov  di  /i,  &  (h*^  elxe  TtgdanoXov  OiXeig, 
eW  SXoxov,  elxe  dfimtda,^  serve  as  a  model  for  women  who 
were  in  love  and  also  grateful  to  the  man  they  loved,  for 
slave  girls  who  were  picked  out  by  their  master  and  set 
free,  or  for  poor  girls,  like  Pasicompsa,  Philematium  and 
Antiphila,  who  were  rescued  from  a  life  of  poverty  ?  Was 
not  Laodamia,  who  implores  the  gods  to  restore  to  her 
her  well-beloved  Protesilaus,  and  then  follows  him  to  the 
grave,^  the  ancestress  of  affectionate  courtesans  such  as 
Philaenium,  who  complain  to  a  cruel  mother  at  being 
separated  from  their  lover,  and  respond  to  the  latter's 
declared  intention  of  committing  suicide  by  promising 
not  to  survive  him  ?  Did  not  Medea  teach  the  Leucadian  * 
woman,  or  any  of  her  imitators,  the  madness  of  jealousy  ? 
Did  not  the  courtesans  who  go  to  consult  a  sorceress 
have  in  mind  tragic  heroines  like  Medea  or  Deianeira, 
who  employed  philtres  to  revenge  themselves,  or  to  make 
themselves  beloved.  We  know  that  Menander  and  other 
poets  of  the  via  admired  and  imitated  Euripides ;  *  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  imitated  him 
more  particularly  in  the  very  thing  that  brought  both 
him  and  them  so  much  fame — in  that  most  intimate  link 
between  tragedy  and  comedy — the  portrayal  of  love. 

^  AntiphaoM,  fr.  235.  *  Perw,  24.  *  Eur.,  fr.  133. 

«  In  the  ProU$iiau§  by  Euripides.  *  AtwmtMm  of  MemMider. 

•  Philem.,  fr.  130;  Diph.  fr.  60;  Quint.,  X.  1»  60. 
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The  portrayal  of  moral  types,  as  well  as  that  of  passion, 
had  been  essayed  in  drama  before  the  time  of  New  Comedy. 
The  titles  of  several  plays  of  the  early  and  middle  periods, 
some  of  which  crop  up  again  later  on,  denote  faults  of 
character,^  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  these  titles 
we  have  that  of  a  few  fragments.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  type  of  the  flatterer,  of  the  swaggerer  and  of  the 
rustic  became  fixed  very  early.  Phrynicus'  /iop6ze<moc 
was,  according  to  the  description  he  gives  of  himself,  a 
worthy  precursor  of  Cnemon :  *^  I  lead,**  he  says,  **  the 
life  of  iWon,  without  a  wife  or  a  servant,  fiiU  of  anger 
{i{ili0v/iop)t  unapproachable,  not  knowing  how  to  laugh,  not 
talking  with  any  one,  with  ideas  of  my  own  (ldioym6/iora).** 
limon,*  to  whom  the  fiovdrgonoQ  compares  himself,  must 
have  appeared  in  person  in  one  of  Antiphanes*  come- 
dies, that  was  named  after  him.  Lucian*s  little  work, 
called  TlfuoVf  was  perhaps  inspired  by  this  play — ^I  believe 
it  was  certainly  inspired  by  a  comedy^ — and  gives  us 
some  idea  of  how  the  comic  writers  represented  the  hero. 

Two  other  types  of  character  for  the  portrayal  of  which 
the  comic  writers  of  the  via  may  have  drawn  on  the  eariier 
literature  are  the  miser  and  the  superstitious  man.  At  a 
very  early  date  superstition  had  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
Athenian  wits.  Cratinus,  in  his  Tgw/Hinog  and  in  his 
9g(fxiai9  and  Aristophanes  in  almost  all  his  works, 
delighted  in  poking  fun  at  it.  In  the  fourth  century 
Antiphanes^  rails  at  the  Metragyrtes,^  and  one  of  his 
comedies  was  called  MexQayiieTfjQ,  and  another  Olwviovjc. 
After  Cratinus  and  before  Menander,  Cephisodorus  and 
Alexis  had  each  written  a  TfiHpdmo^.  Among  the  works 
of  Alexis  we  also  find  quoted  a  Mdtu^Q  and  a  Bio^gijto^. 
These  titles  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  suggestive,  but  they 
are  merely  titles ;  and  of  all  the  plays  cited  above,  nothing 
of  interest  has  survived. 

>  *kyf9m99,   ^Ayf9um,    A^a«XM,   *Cvix«fiMMM,   M^^^yti,   Miwliiyti, 
:iw«rf#v«ff,  Uakmrpdy/uttf,  ♦a4flr»ff.  ♦iAif)r«fM.     8m  Koek'k  IncUs. 

>  Phfyntolrai,  fr.  IS. 

•  Cr.  Bmm$  4m  ttmim  mt^emnnm^  XI  (1907),  pp.  ISS  •!  Mq. 
«  AntiplMMi,  fr.  1S9. 

*  PriMto  of  Cyteto  w^o  ««ii  about  btggiflf  4— T^.). 
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About  the  antecedents  of  the  miser  we  lure  bettt^r  in« 
formed.  Apart  from  Philiscus'  play,  misers  appeiuretl»  in 
the  age  of  the  fUoriy  in  the  AicxoXo^  by  Mnesimaohus»  in 
the  "Ofwioi  by  Ephippus,  possibly  in  the  Tlfujny  by  Anti- 
phaneSy  in  the  same  author's  NeoxxiQ  and  in  Anaxilaa* 
"AygoiTiog.  Like  their  fellows  in  the  via^  the  misers  of  tho 
middle  period  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  close-flsted  men 
who  dread  being  in  want.  One  of  Antiphanea*  miaert 
lives  more  penuriously  than  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
Another,  on  his  return  from  market,  boasts  that  he  has 
made  magnificent  purchases  in  preparation  for  a  weddlngi 
but  to  judge  from  the  details  he  gives  of  them  one  may 
suppose  that  this  magnificence  is  quite  relative.  In  a 
play  by  Mnesimachus,  an  uncle  who  is  rather  a  curmudgeon, 
but  otherwise  a  good-natured  man,  explains  to  his  nephew 
how  he  should  set  about  making  his  demands  less  galling  { 
*'  Use  diminutives  and  put  me  on  a  wrong  scent.  Fiiht 
for  example — call  them  little  fish  (txO^ia).  If  you  speak 
of  another  dish,  call  it  a  little  dish  (&f6Quyp).  Then  I 
would  ruin  tnyself  much  more  readily/*  In  the  'OftouH 
it  is  the  miser  who  treats  himself  in  this  Cashian;  uid 
these  two  passages  give  proof  of  keen  itmf^. 

In  addition  to  dramatic  works  there  if  mnciher  kind  of 
hterary  product  whose  relatioiis  to  New  Comedy  mmt 
here  claim  our  attention — the  eisajrs  in  moral  pfnkifopiijr 
that  were  so  popular  from  the  fborth  eentwy  onwatdb^ 

Of  the  numeroas  works  on  k>ire  of  whote  enrtenee  them 
is  a  record  we  kiKHT  T«ry  little.  We  know  tiuit  the 
written  by  Oearelitis  of  Soli^  about  wtneli  cur 
is  least  absointe^  contained  a  stndy  of  eertaan 
of  gauantiy  tiKn  tomut,  and  totftinA  nato  tiaev  cnff^ 

had  more  tnteveit  an  the  nMaafeatationi  of  We  tkmm  im^U 
for  abstaci  aanlyaii,  and  ao  ft  na^  be  that  ht,  mA 
cthen  Eke  hmm,  MCfea^ted  t^  tl^  iinaif  pi«ta  tlie  afaa 
of  eestaaa  Artmatlt  ^nnA^^m^^  m  even  rrftnan  aati^irti 

for  piota.    ftat  m  we  \s^Al  ai  htmrntwiimy  n^iiemm  we 

We   aaie   lietter  mSMum4   sA^miA  Hie  ieee^mm   ^ 
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characters.  Aristotle's  works,  pseudo- Aristotelian  writings, 
and  the  work  of  Theophrastus  contain  some  examples, 
and  the  very  names  of  their  authors — Aristotle,  whose 
Poetics  contains,  in  its  second  half,  a  theory  of  comedy; 
Theophrastus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  Uegl  xoo/iqMac  and 
who  was  Menander's  teacher — invite  us  to  make  com- 
parisons in  this  matter.  As  far  as  Aristotle's  woriu  are 
concerned,  these  comparisons  are — it  must  be  admitted — 
not  very  profitable.  Many  of  the  characters  which  the 
philosopher  studied  do  not  fit  into  comedy.  Besides, 
the  descriptions  he  gives  of  them  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
appropriated  by  dramatic  authors.  Aristotle  seeks  the 
essence  of  things ;  he  points  out  the  mainsprings  of  man's 
actions  in  all  kinds  of  circumstances,  but  does  not  quote 
individual  examples.  The  perusal  of  his  works  may  have 
developed  the  comic  writers'  taste  for  observing,  and  may 
have  sharpened  their  sense  of  observation,  but  it  cannot 
have  supplied  them  with  ready-made  observations,  andf 
under  the  circmnstances,  the  extent  of  his  influence  cannot 
be  accurately  determined. 

The  case  is  different  with  Theophrastus.  As  a  rule,  he 
gives  his  attention  to  simple  defects  that  are  ridiculous 
rather  than  objectionable ;  he  studies  them  from  without, 
and  illustrates  them,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  by  a  mass  of 
small  details,  some  of  which  doubtless  are  not  suitable 
for  reproduction  on  the  stage,  while  many  of  them  are. 
The  points  of  contact  between  his  collection  and  comic 
literature  are  clear ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Characters  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
taken  from  the  drama.  1/^thout  entering  into  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  this  view,  I  may  merely  recall  the 
fact  that  two  chapters — Chapter  VIII  (ilo/omc/ac)  and 
Chapter  XXIII  ('iiloCore/oc)— appear  to  contain  allusions 
to  certain  events  of  the  year  819,^  and  in  all  probability 
the  entire  work  dates  back  to  this  period ;  in  other  words, 

*  8m  Um  mmj  by  GkhoriiM,  Die  Aht%%%wm§m%ii  «Ofi  TUophmtiM 
ChartMkUnm,  •%  Um  befinniog  of  tKe  puUmlioo  of  Um  Philolo9%sck4 
CtsdiMUfi  of  Uipftif  (U97),  pp.  Ivii-biii. 
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it  is  just  about  contemporaneous  with  the  b^innings  of 
the  via^  and  earlier  than  nearly  all  of  Menander*s  writings. 
We  may  therefore  treat  it  as  a  possible  source,  and«  to 
take  it  up  in  detail,  several  of  the  boastful  remarks  that 
Theophrastus  attributes  to  his  iXad&p  reappear,  with 
hardly  any  modifications,  on  the  lips  of  soldiers  in  comedy. 
For  example,  the  following :  c&c  fi^  ^Ale^dvSQov  &Ji^a- 
xevaojo,  xal  dncog  avxfp  dx^f  9cal  daa  XiOoxdiXifta  TumJQUi 
hcdfiuae,^  or:  yodfifULxa  .  .  .  <oc  TtAqsaxi  naqdi  'Artmaxgov 
TQiTxd,  dij  Xfyovza  nagctylvsaOcu  avxdv  elg  Maxedovlav.^  Gnatho*s 
behaviour,  when  he  dies  with  laughter  at  hearing  Thraso*s 
witticisms,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Characters.^  Like  the 
iruculenius^  the  Aygoucog  speaks  very  loudly,^  and  has  a 
contempt  for  perfiunes.^  A  detail  contained  in  Chapter  X 
{MtxQoXoylag)  —  dtpcovcav  firfih  TiQid/ierog  daeXOelv  (§  12) — 
is  made  use  of  in  the  Aulularia ;  *  another — djiayoQ€va€u  xfj 
ywaiTcl  /Aijxe  dXag  XSW^^^'^  t^^^  iUt^X^cor  /Aifce  xifuvov  fii^e 
dqfyavov  /iijxe  dAdg  jiijxe  Gxifi/uxxa  /Aijxe  OvtjXijjiAaxa  (§  18) — 
reminds  one  pretty  closely  of  some  of  EucUo's  injunctions.^ 
Several  details  in  Chapter  VI  {'Anopotag) — dfuSocn  xax^i, 
xaxtbg  dxovaoA,  XoidoQoOrjvai  ivvd/ieifOQ  ({  2),  deivdg  di  xal 
navdoxeikjai  xcu  TcogvoPoaxfjocu  (§  5),  dndyeaOai  xXon^g  (§  6) — 
make  one  think  of  the  Ballios  and  Lycuses  of  comedy. 
Instances  of  superstition  that  are  quoted  in  Chapter  XVI 
{Aeiaidaifiovlag) — xal  iav  Uji  8q>iv  h  xfj  olxlq.  xxl.  (§  4),  xal 
idv  fxvg  OiXaxov  dlxplxiov  dicupdyji  xxL  (§  6),  xdv  ylavxBg 
PadlCovxog  avxov  dvaxgdyoxjiy  xxX.  (§  8),  xal  8xav  Msvnov 
Xdji  xxX.  (§  11) — ^are  also  cited  in  fragments  of  the  new 
period.  Cases,  indeed,  of  similarity,  whether  close  or 
distant,  between  the  Characttn  and  the  via^  are  by  no 
means  lacking,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a  coincidence.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
they  were  due  to  borrowing,  whilst  in  no  case  was  it  very 
probable. 

^  Theoph.,  Okar..  XXUI.  3.  *  Ihid.,  4. 

•  Char,,  n.  4.  *  Ibid.,  TV.  5.  •  Ilnd.,  S. 

•  Aul.,  371  at  Mq.  *  Ibid..  91  et  Mq. 
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In  a  word,  all  that  we  can  properly  affirm  is  that  the 
works  of  the  philosophers  must  have  encouraged  the 
writers  of  comedy  to  study  moral  types.  A  certain 
number  of  comedies  have  the  same  titles  as  certain  chapters 
of  Theophrastus.^  Possibly  this  shows  that  in  some  cases 
the  attention  of  the  comic  writers  was  called  to  one  or 
the  other  shortcoming  by  what  the  philosophers  had  said 
about  it.  To  assume  that  there  was  any  closer  affinity 
between  the  two  groups  of  authors  would  assuredly  be 
hazardous. 

§8 
Language 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  the  realistic  treatment  of 
manners,  characters  and  emotions.  In  order  to  give  a 
more  complete  idea  of  the  excellence  of  observation  shown 
in  the  tka^  a  few  words  must  be  added  regarding  the 
language  spoken  by  the  actors. 

An  ancient  grammarian  says  of  the  poets  of  the  middle 
period :  ^  They  did  not  attempt  to  use  a  poetic  style,  but, 
employing  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  they  had  the 
exceUences  of  prose.*'  *  Another  grammarian  contrasts 
the  strength  and  grandeur  of  ancient  comedy  with  the 
lucidity  of  the  new  {x6  aaqdoxegoif).^  Plutarch,  in  his 
Camparistm  of  Arittophanes  and  Menander^  finds  fault 
the  patchwork  style  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  are 
''  the  tragic,  the  comic,  the  pretentious  {x6  oofiaQdv)^ 
the  ultra -commonplace,  the  obscure  and  the  simple, 
pompousness  and  loftiness  {SynoQ  ual  &lagfaa\  gosnp  and 
futilities  that  turn  one's  stomach*"  ^    He  adds  that,  in 

•  Anon.  Didoi  m.  ««^  (w^hJ/m  (-  KftiUl  n.),  |  It.  (Whm  appU^ 
to  middU  coamdj,  this  nmrnA  ealla  for  iMMTrAUom).  OonipMw  Phrtareh't 
words  iO^mtM,  cammw.,  VII.  S,  S.  7) :  %  ▼«  ^A^  Ai|«f  ^ItU  c«l  vt (^  mrk. 

•  I.  TwiMt,  wfl  mM(«.  I  U  (KAibol,  pp.  17-lS)  -  Didoi  IX.  a, 
linm  7S-7a 

•  Plui.,  Ommpmr.  AfiiUpk,  m  M§m.,  I.  S. 
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spite  of  so  many  incongruities,  the  author  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  allotting  to  each  of  his  €tctors  the  language  that 
he  ought  to  speak.^  But  he  finds  nothing  of  this  sort 
in  Menander.  ""  His  style  is  so  poUshed  and  so  consistent 
in  its  harmonious  construction  that,  whatever  passion 
or  whatever  character  it  has  to  express  {did,  nolXwv  dyoidrr\ 
naOtbv  xal  ^Odhf)^  and  even  where  it  adjusts  itself  to  the 
most  diverse  persons  (navxoicmolq  iqxxqfjuitxovoa  TtQoadmoig), 
it  retains  its  imity  (fjUa  qnilvexcu)  and  always  remains  the 
same  (ti)v  o/jtotdtTjTa  TTjQel)^  because  it  employs  common 
expressions  that  are  familiar  and  in  current  use.  Among 
all  the  noted  artisans  that  have  ever  existed,  no  one, 
whether  he  was  a  cobbler,  a  tailor,  or  plied  some  other 
trade,  was  able  to  make  a  boot,  a  mask  or  a  cloak,  that 
would  fit  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  an  old  man,  or  a  slave 
equally  well;  but  Menander's  style  is  such  that  it  suits 
every  character,  every  station  and  every  age.  ..."  * 
We  see  that  this  critic  has  special  praise  for  the  unity  of 
Menander's  style,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  mean  a 
imiformity  that  would  sin  against  dramatic  truthfulness; 
for,  if  he  did,  the  antithesis  he  makes  between  the  two 
authors  would  be  curiously  imperfect.  Unity  and  even- 
ness do  not  mean  uniformity ;  evenness  of  style  exqludes 
incongruities,  but  it  does  not  exclude  delicate  and  discreet 
shading.  Though  the  clauses  did,  tioUl&v  dyofdni  naO&r  xal 
i^O(bv,  navxodoTioig  iipoQ/jufxrovaa  ngoadmoig  in  Plutarch*s 
statement  are  grammatically  subordinate,  they  are  quite 
as  important  as  the  others.  What  is  praised  in  Menander's 
style  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  appropriateness  and 
accuracy  of  his  language. 

Other  ancient  critics,  the  Atticists  at  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  who  certainly  have  no  intention  of  praising 
Menander,  give  similar  testimony.  •  They  examined  the 
text  of  Menander  as  minutely  as  professors  of  language 
and  grammar  would  examine  a  pupil's  task;  they 
found  fault  with  many  details,  and  occasionally  their 
pedantic  indignation  is  expressed  with  amusing  vehemence. 

^  Plut.,  Ocmpar.  AriMoph.  d  Men,,  I.  6.  •  Jkid,,  II.  1-2. 
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*'  By  Heracles  1  **  declares  Phrynichus,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them,  *^  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  most  dis- 
tinguished minds  of  Greece  taking  such  a  huge  interest  in 
this  maker  of  comedies  .  .  .  who  used  a  lot  of  words  of 
base  aUoy  {xtfiifiia  dn^oQW/ifixa  A/iaOfi)^  thereby  proving  his 
ignorance/*  ^  Elsewhere  he  exclaims :  **  Oh,  Menander, 
where  did  jrou  collect  all  this  mire  of  unclean  words  {ivo/idt€»p 
avQiptzdv)  with  which  you  soil  the  language  of  your 
fathers  ?  *'  *  He  finds  fault  with  the  word  alx/MAantCeiP, 
and  says  :  ^*  It  is  such  base  alloy  that  even  Maiander  did 
not  make  use  of  it/'  *  There  is  the  same  severity,  though 
expressed  with  less  peevish  pedantry,  in  the  Ononuutiean 
by  Julius  Pollux.  There  we  read  :  **  Menander  is  not  an 
author  who  writes  good  Greek,  nor  one  whom  one  must 
always  follow;  but  when  the  proper  word  with  which  to 
designate  this  or  that  is  lacking,  one  may  consult  him ;  for 
all  categories,  all  things  and  all  objects  the  names  of  which 
do  not  appear  in  other  authors,  one  may  consider  oneself 
lucky  to  get  them  even  out  of  Menander/*  ^  In  another 
passage,  after  having  pointed  out  the  use  of  the  feminine 
forms  /isMoif,  /mBi5atQUif  to  designate  a  drunken  woman, 
Pollux  scornfully  adds :  6  ydiQ  /UOvoo^  M  M(fir  Mevdfdgqf 
ikdSdOw^  These  criticisms  are  well  worth  collecting,  and 
it  is  easy  to  convert  them  into  praise.  What  fault,  in 
a  word,  did  the  Atticists  find  with  Menander?  That  he 
did  not  speak  like  Plato,  like  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  or  like 
Demosthenes.  But,  in  actual  life,  no  one  had  ever  spoken 
thus,  and,  above  all,  no  one  spoke  thus  at  the  time  when 
Menander  wrote.  In  course  of  time  language  was  graduaUy 
transformed ;  differences  of  dialect  disappeared ;  even  in 
the  streets  of  Athens  a  more  cosmopolitan  language,  the 
Noivi),  little  by  little,  took  the  place  of  pure  Attic.  When 
Menander  introduced  new  expressions,  and  words  that  a 

>  RullMrfonl,  n#  Ntm  Pkrymkkm,  p.  401,  Ko.  OOCXCm. 

•  Ihid^  p.  407,  No.  OOOa    d.  p.  401.  No.  COCXCn;  p.  400.  No. 
OOCCIV I  p.  401,  No.  OOCZCI. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  SCO,  No.  OOOCVn.    Of.  p.  470.  No.  OOCLXVI;   p.  SCO, 
No.  COCVI. 

«  PoUiix,  Omm.,  m.  to.  •  /6ttf.,  VI.  tSu    OL  IT.  101. 
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person  like  Phrynichus  considered  incorrect,  vulgar  and 
semi-barbaric,  he  no  doubt  merely  reproduced  the  usages 
of  language  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  contemporaries 
and  the  living  prototypes  of  the  characters  whom  he 
brought  upon  the  stage.    In  other  words,  he  was  a  realist. 
Greater  realism   and   a  greater  conformity  with  the 
language  of  current  speech— or,  rather,  more  consistent 
realism  and  more  sustained  conformity  with  the  common 
idiom — ^these   are,    according   to   the   testimony   of  the 
ancients,  the  features  that  marked  the  difference  between 
the  style  of  the  via  and  that  of  the  earlier  periods.     It  is 
only  within  recent  times  that  we  have  been  able  to  judge 
for  ourselves  how  far  this  realism  went.    Had  the  writers 
of  Latin  comedy  thought  it  their  business  to  make  accurate 
translations — and   this   was   not   the   case — they   would 
merely  have  given  us  a  vague  idea  of  it,  as  all  translations 
are  but  an  approach  to  the  original.    In  order  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  language  of  New  Comedy 
we  must  go  back  to  the  fragments.    Now  the  fragments 
that  were  formerly  known,  and  which  are  found  in  Kock*t 
collection,  offer  little  of  interest  in  this  regard.    Most  of 
them  are  too  short.     Many  of  them  consist  of  maxims  or 
of  brief  dissertations,  which  the  philosophers  who  com- 
piled them  had  culled  either  from  the  least  dramatic  parts 
of  the  comedies  or  from  such  parts  as  gave  very  little 
idea  of  the  plays  in  their  entirety.    Occasionally  one  can 
observe  in  these  fragments  how  certain  poets  had  the 
gift  of   presenting   philosophical  reflections  in  a  lively 
fashion  and  without  pedantry,  by  either  cutting  up  the 
argument  into  a  sort  of  dialogue  or  into  a  discussion 
that  the  thinker  maintains  with   himself,^  or  else,  by 
putting   the  thought    into   the  mouth  of   an   assumed 
speaker.'    One  can  also  occasionally  observe  how  certain 
poets  temper  the  expression  of  serious  thought  and  of 
deep    feeling   by    employing   familiar    terms    and    pro- 
verbial sayings  and  by  the  use  of  an  easy  unconstrained 

'  Blen.,  fr.  363,  460,  472,  633,  636,  637,  641 ;  PhilHn.,  fr.  SIS. 
•  Ibid.,  fr.  SS3. 
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syntax.^  But  such  tcstixDoiiy  is  TMie  and  merdy  ilhistzaies 
a  certain  kind  of  aptitude,  and  that  not  one  of  which  comic 
writers  had  most  comnxmly  to  gire  pioof ;  whilst  of  other 
aptitudes  which  are  more  nssrntial — for  ^^^*"r^,  skill 
in  handling  dialogue — we  only  get  a  giimpce  in  one  or 
two  fragments  that  remain.'  Fortunatdy,  however,  the 
discoveries  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  chiefly  those  at  KAm 
Ishkaou,  have  furnished  us  with  documents  of  a  much 
greater  importance.  As  far  as  Menander,  at  least»  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  ancioits. 

I  may  at  once  say  that  the  passages  edited  by  Nicole 
and  Lef ebvre  make  a  very  favourable  impressiim  when  they 
are  read  through  with  special  attention  to  their  stylistic 
qualities.  In  the  ideas  expressed  in  them,  in  the  themes 
which  they  develop— in  what,  that  is  to  say,  Aristotle 
calls  didvouM — ^there  is  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  out  of 
keeping  with  the  inteUectual  or  moral  qualities  of  the 
dramatis  per$cnae.  This  remark  applies  more -especially 
to  two  kinds  of  elements  :  the  wi^^™*  and  the  allusions 
to  mythology.  A  priori  one  might  fear  that  both  of  these 
would  be  out  of  place  when  spoken  by  simple  folk,  such  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  characters  in  comedy  were.  Several 
passages  of  the  ZofUa  and  of  the  *EmxQbwfn$Q  are  all 
that  could  be  desired  to  dissipate  such  a  fear.  Let  us 
listen  to  Demeas  talking  with  Niceratus,  and  to  Syriscus 
pleading  before  Smicrines. 

*'  Have  ycu  tu^  heard  tragediaru  relate  how  Zeus  changed 
himself  into  a  shower  of  gold,  and  drifting  through  a  roof, 
made  love  to  a  young  girl  who  was  shut  up  inside.  .  .  .* 
You  kavet  I  am  eure^  seen  tragedies  petf armed  ;  well,  then, 
you  know  of  what  I  am  thinking— of  a  certain  Neleus,  of 
Pelias.  It  was  an  old  goat-herd  who,  like  myself  was  clad  in 
the  skin  of  a  she-goat,  who  found  those  heroes."  ^  Thus  it 
is  through  tragedy  that  our  actors  know  of  the  adventures 

1  Men.,  fr.  es,  aOt,  401,  403,  SM,  S3S,  S)A. 

•  ibid,,  f r.  SU,  t4S.       •  Sm-  t44  ei  Mq.       «  *t«ff^«  lOt  si  Mq. 
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of  Danae,  of  Pelias  and  of  Neleus.  Now,  in  Menander*s 
day,  tragedy  was  a  popular  form  of  entertainment;  at 
the  time  of  the  Country  Dionysia  it  found  its  way  even  to 
the  most  humble  villages ;  it  was  owing  to  it  that  boorish 
rustics  who  wore  skins  of  she-goats  learned  the  story  of 
legendary  heroes,  without  having  to  leave  their  homes. 
That  Sophrona  should  seriously  threaten  to  recite  to 
Smicrines  an  entire  tirade  from  Euripides'  Auge^  is  no 
doubt  a  bit  of  exaggeration,  of  poetic  licence.  But  neither 
the  knowledge  of  mythology  displayed  by  Demeas  or  by 
Syriscus,  nor  the  use  they  make  of  it,  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability,  any  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  does  the 
wisdom  of  this  or  that  actor,  or  even  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy.  We  knew  beforehand,  through  Orion,  this 
passage  of  the  'Emrginovieg :  *^  Under  all  conditions 
justice  must  prevail  everywhere.  He  who  happens  to  be 
present  by  chance  must  make  his  best  efforts  to  help 
accomplish  this.  It  is  the  common  interest  of  all  men."  ' 
Left  isolated  and  by  itself,  this  passage  appears  rather 
sententious  for  a  scene  in  comedy.  But  let  us  put  it  back 
into  the  context.  It  is  the  worthy  Syriscus  who  pronounces 
it,  when  he  begs  Smicrines  to  act  as  arbiter  between 
himself  and  Daos.  In  such  a  situation  a  maxim  gains 
the  weight  of  a  detailed  argument ;  moreover,  it  conveys 
the  sentiments  which  animate  the  entire  r61e  of  Syriscus, 
and  one  cannot  deny  its  propriety  without  at  the  same 
time  condenming  the  entire  character.  Another  passage 
of  the  * EnixqinovxeQy  which  belongs  to  the  part  of  Onesimus, 
was  known  by  David  the  Armenian  and  by  Johannes 
Philoponus,  who  quoted  it,  the  former  in  order  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  atheism  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  other  in 
order  to  illustrate  one  of  Epicurus'  theories :  **  Do  you 
believe,  Smicrines,  that  the  gods  have  sufiScient  leisure  to 
distribute  good  and  evil  to  each  of  us  every  day?*'* 
These  words  and  some  that  follow  them  certidnly  imply 
that  Onesimus  had  a  certain  amoimt  of  philosophical 

^  'Erir^.,  527.  *  Men.,  fr.  173  « 'Evir^,  15  at  aeq. 

\/6«i.,  fr.:i74  ^  'Eirirp.,  544  at  seq. 
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tninmg,  m  oertein  •cgnaintanrr  with  the  systemB  that 
were  then  in  vogue.  But  is  there  anything  inadmunble 
in  that?  Charisius^  Onesimus'  young  master,  was  well 
educated;  he  had  taken  lessons  of  the  philoac^ihefs ; 
from  these  lessons,  from  this  education,  the  slave  who  was 
attached  to  his  person  may  have  gathered  some  seimpa. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ^  style  *'— the  ai(ic^-in  the 
exact  sense  of  that  word*  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
in  the  lengthier  fragments  of  Mmandrr  is  the  fact  that 
restrictions  occasioned  by  the  metre  are  hardly  ever  Celt. 
Barely,  and  at  long  intervals,  a  word — and  most  frequently 
a  simple  particle,  such  as  M,  Af ,  yd^,  and  their  like — is 
shifted  from  its  natural  position,  in  order  to  comply  with 
metric  or  rhythmic  laws.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  con- 
struction is  just  what  logic  requires  or  sense  demands, 
and  in  point  of  suppleness  and  vivacity  the  versified 
speech  of  the  FitoeY^t  of  the  ZofUa,  and  of  the  *EMaqbwn9Q 
has  no  need  to  envy  prose. 

Furthermore,  the  general  tone,  phrasing,  and  vocabulary 
of  almost  all  the  scenes  are  strikingly  natural.  Glance 
through  the  Lefebvre  fragments.  Twice  or  three  times, 
at  the  very  most — at  the  beginning  of  Cbarisius*  soliloquy,^ 
in  the  ""  imprecations  **  of  Demeas,*  and  in  an  expression 
of  Parmeno's* — one  might  point  out  an  exaggerated 
dignity  and  some  traces  of  pompousness.  And,  even 
then,  in  two  or  three  instances  the  pompousness  is  in- 
tentional and  is  meant  to  amuse.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  expressions  appear  to  be  borrowed  from 
current  speech,  from  the  language  that  the  gentle  clstset, 
or  even  the  masses  at  that  time,  used  in  their  conversation. 
This  applies  to  some  metaphors,  like :  isU^nthi^  he  dried 
upt  meaning  ''  he  died  " ;  imOgUofu^  ioHniam^  Moschio 
took  Niceratus  tn,  he  fixed  him  in  fine  style ;  MircM<faraic» 
you  cui  me  up.  meaning  ''  you  weary  me  '* ;  fiavmlac. 
you  deceive  me,  literally  you  lead  me  out  to  pasture 
(equivalent,  I  think,  to  you  are  leading  me  a  pretty  dance) ; 
it  fiij  MaxanhicjHSt  unless  he  swaUcwed  something  (this  refers 
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to  things  that  Daos  is  by  law  obliged  to  return) ;  mudlofw 
Sqioxov,  a  variegatedj  haphazard  breakfiast;    etc 

—  to  some  expressions  like  tAp  fuxe6v,  the  Utile  fdlow; 
h  iavxov  elviu,  to  be  quite  at  ane*s  ease;  Ttgh  snrvoac, 
quicker  than  you  can  spit,  meaning  *^  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  ";  xd  Ttiqaq^  after  all  is  said  and  done;  x6  ddva, 
"I  mean"  {'' thingamabob,''  ''what-dthyourcaU-Uf'); 

—  to  interjections  like  nd^^  silence;  nav  (for  nave\j 
stop  it; 

—  to  insults  or  insulting  adjectives :  U/jupog,  dndnhjxxog, 
naxidsQiMQ^  axaxoipdyoQ,  iQy€uni^iov,  fictaxfyiag,  Xaucdaxgui, 
legdavXog,  OijqIov; 

—  to  hyperbole  that  has  become  commonplace :  Oeiov 
puaog,  xaxdv  na/A/aiyeOeg,  ndvdeiva  TsgdyfAoxa; 

—  to  threats  and  exaggerated  curses :  xaxdS(o  tifi 
xeq>aXfiv  aov,  &noxxev(b  ae,  daioaipayelr[9\ 

—  to  decidedly  brutal  expressions :  eloq^OelQeddoi^  dauHpOet- 
ge(^aij  to  go  to  the  devil ;   xexqayivai^  to  bawl ; 

—  to  familiar  diminutives :  naiddgiov,  y^poiov,  /leigaxflikXia, 
ixatgldiop,  Ttagvldiop,  obddiov; 

—  possibly  to  certain  compound  words,  for  example, 
to  words  with  the  prefix  aw-,  like  awanaixeir,  owaQiaxea^, 
iwrevgloKeiv,  awexxei^ai; 

—  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  that  are  either  rare 
or  are  used  in  a  special  sense :  xeQ/idxiof^  a  Uttle  sum, 
change;  Ai/^c*  a  mere  nothing;  TuglegyoCt  preoccupied; 
4^Cf  a  good  fellow ;  xaxoi/firiQ^  a  rogue ;  fUxgioCt  not  bad ; 
fiiif/fia^  the  object  of  one's  affections ;  4iaq9d^Q>c»  in  a  superior 
way;  xaQUmtoQ^  nicely;  AoleJy,  to  say,  to  speak  without 
meaning  anything,  like  gossiping ;  nagdyeiv^  to  go,  to  betake 
oneself  somewhere ;  owdyeiv^  to  sit  down  at  table ;  xolor, 
to  lose  one's  head ;  fiXineiv^  to  see  nothing  but ; 

—  to  abstract  terms  that  are  used  in  preference  to  other 
forms  of  expression :  ddQ  xiiv  xdqiv;  xaxd  t^y  66oiv  tijQ 
/iijTQdQ;  ovx  eHqeaiQ  toCrt^  iatw,  iJX  iq)aCgeoig;  aihc  heauf 
ovdi  elg  naq*  i/wlfAegia/idQ;  Ar  owoqIoji  aoi  xaH/iipivOiifAfifi 
dga;  xal  xaxala/ifid'niQ  diaXXayig  XiSaetg  x  ixelnov  x&r 
xaxwv;  wvl  6*  dvaynogio/idQ  aAxolg  yiyove;  aUtfi  iaxh  ^ 
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omxfiQla  xa€  ngdyfiavog;  q>0QA  y^  yiyove  xoiiov  wCp  xah/j^ 
etc. 

Above  aU,  the  vocabulaiy  of  these  fraginents  has  one  thing 
in  common  with  that  of  ordinary  conversation — the  fact 
that  there  is  but  little  variety  in  it.  Words  with  general 
meanings  that  are  inexact  and  colourless  recur  at  every 
turn.  For  instance,  such  ultra-commonplace  expressions 
as  x6  nQdyfia,  x6  yeyordg;  *^ general  utility**  verbs  like 
tx^^f  iafifidveiv^  which  could  often  be  replaced  to  advantage 
by  other  verbs  with  a  more  definite  meaning;  the  various 
forms  of  the  perfect  yeyovhai;  likewise  laXelr^  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  another  connection;  fwaSipur 
and  its  composites;  fiadtC^v,  tijgelv;  also  figax^,  Odtxov, 
oq>6iQ<i,  hueix&Cf  ixQifi^,  nvxpd,  ixnodAw;  also  xdloQ  and 
&^/M)QOQf  very  often  used  in  exclamations ;  nomjQitQ,  iemtg, 
ixoifWQ,  eingmij^,  xofi^g,  xSofuog,  daxuoQ,  own^g,  Kgoxexijg, 
tixQejxijg,  dxoTioc ;  xagaii/j  and  its  derivatives ;  /ideoQf  mean- 
ing rAle;  fiolnaOcu,  olfuiCeiv;  fidxeaOau,  to  pick  a  quarrel; 
itpc^Kuy^  to  suppress,  etc.  Repetitions  of  words  are 
especially  frequent  in  Lefebvre's  fragments.  The  same 
vorb  or  composites  of  the  same  verb  are  often  repeated 
in  several  successive  lines.^  One  actor  has  no  scruples 
about  repeating — sometimes  after  a  very  short  interval — 
a  phrase  that  either  he  or  some  other  actor  has  already 
used.* 

As  to  word-form,  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  thing  is 
the  firequent  occurrence  of  pronouns  or  of  adverbs  in  -i, 
which  the  Athenians  must  have  used  regularly.  There 
are  no  abnormal  or  faulty  forms,  and  such  forms  as  crabbed 
purists  attacked  and  criticised  with  severity  in  Menander*s 
comedies  were,  certainly,  very  few  and  far  between.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  poet  did  not  allow  his  love  of  linguistic 
truthfulness  to  carry  him  to  the  point  of  admitting  jargon 
and  barbarisms  into  the  speech  of  even  his  most  humble 
characters.    His  use  of  case,  time  and  mood  is  almost 

>  *I«ir^,  4i(M2.  S74-S77  %   Jm^.  46-18,  eto. 

•  Md..  4S-4e  and   US;    S97-M0    and  314-315;    n*pm..  S6-S6   and 
110-111,  •to. 
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always  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  classical  grammar.  At 
the  very  most,  we  might  find  a  few  passages  in  which 
the  perfect,  without  any  apparent  reason,  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  aorist,  the  present  or  the  imperfect. 

The  phraseology  is  neither  more  correct  nor  more  com- 
plex than  one  would  expect  in  familiar  conversation. 
There  are  no  long,  learnedly  constructed,  articulated  and 
well-balanced  sentences,  such  as  orators  use.  If  there  is 
an  echo  of  a  lawyer's  eloquence  in  the  talk  of  Daos  and  of 
Syriscus,  it  is  a  distant  and  faint  echo.  Where  Daos 
attempts  to  point  out  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  paradoxical 
in  the  claims  of  his  adversary,  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows — 

el  xal  PadtCfov  eiQev  dfi   ifiol  xavxa  9j[at 
ijv  xoivdg  'Egfitjg,  xd  /liv  dv  oixog  iXdlfie  di), 
xd  6*  iyco.     Mdvov  d^eigdvxog,  ai  7iaQci}v  [aii  ye 
dnavx*  ixeit  olei  ai  delv,  ifd  S  oidi  it;^ 

As  Croiset  remarks,  his  reasoning  is  really  as  follows : 
Even  had  both  of  us  made  the  find,  I  ought  to  have  had 
my  part ;  I  made  it  all  by  myself,  how  can  I  agree  to  have 
nothing?  But  Daos,  who  is  an  indifferent  logician,  and 
has  no  experience  as  an  orator,  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
extraneous  ideas  to  the  essential  one,  thereby  obscuring 
it.  By  heaping  up  the  details  of  a  picturesque  story,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  his  argument  being  lost  sight  of.  As  for 
the  symmetry  of  his  words,  it  is  by  no  means  rigidly  main- 
tained. As  soon  as  he  states  what  he  is  asked  to  state, 
he  loses  his  coolness;  up  to  this  time  he  had  spoken 
of  Syriscus  in  the  third  person;  now  he  addresses  him 
directly.  In  Syriscus*  speech,  which  is  not  bad,  con* 
sidering  that  he  is  a  charcoal-burner,  there  is  no  sentence 
that  exceeds  five  or  six  lines.  One  of  the  longest  of  them 
suggests  an  alternative — 

Nih  ynjoxiov, 
PiXxiaxi,  001  xodn   ioxlv,  wg  ifud  doxel, 


1  • 
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zA  jjBVoC  Ij  xoSff  S  Ti  noi^  knl  xdnga  Iki 
xaii  t^  ddoiP  tijc  tiijtQ6g,  Ijztg  ijv  xou, 
t4>  naudUp  xfiQe'UB^  log  Ar  bagaupfj, 
^  rdr  lelama&VTfpc6^  aUxiy  xa(h*  ix^i9, 
el  nqCnoQ  ttge,  xdUdtQia.^ 

The  development  of  the  thought  is  clear  and  correct,  but 
although  somewhat  lengthy,  it  lacks  fullness,  and  needs 
somehow  to  be  rounded  off.  'Each  line  carries  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thought  a  step  further,  as  it  were,  and  one 

might  say  that  the  speaker  was  not  able  at  once  to  get  a 
complete  view  of  what  he  had  to  present,  and  that  he 
discovered  it  bit  by  bit. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  Uegl  Ig/npfelag  mentions  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  connecting  pajtide  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Menander*s  style.*  And,  indeed,  this 
is  perfectly  true  of  the  extant  fragments.  Daos*  speeches 
alone  supply  many  examples — 

'AveMfupf'  imjiBov  olxad*  oXff  l%mit* 
xqjbptw  ifulXov  *  xam*  Idoii  fiot  x6x€.^ 

Toiovxoot  TIC  1^-    ^ETuU/ioivor  TtdXiP 
tooOev.    ^HiBev  oUxog.  .  .  .^ 

xaxixQisft  *  XmoQoihxi  xal  nitdonl  /me 
€ix6fMt90Q  ifcBd  *  XofifidnoT  fun)  xaxBipOBt 

I  might  quote  similar  passages  by  the  dozen;  and  the 
omission  of  the  connecting  particle  is  not  less  frequent 
when  the  tone  of  a  passage  is  impassioned.  Let  us  listen 
to  Smicrines  storming  when  he  comes  to  take  back  his 
daughter — 

*A9  fiij  xaxd^ci}  xijp  Htq>aXiiP  oav,  ZaxpQdni, 
udHUfx*  inolot/ajf.    NwAev/ptiQ  xal  ov  fu; 

*  *E«ir^.,  90  •!  Mq.  *  DHiwtr.,  n«f)  i^w-*  193. 

•  tviTf..  33-94.  «  Md^  n^«0.  •  /6ul..  63  mi  mq. 
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IlQOTiex&g  dtjtdyo)  ti)v  Ovyaxdg*,  legdavXe  ygoG; 
*AUA,  TUQi/iielvo}  xaxcupctyelv  rijv  Ttgoixd  /wv 
xov  XQV^^'^  adxfjg  Sydqa  xal  XdyovQ  Xiyo) 
Tiegl  xGy»  ifiouxov;  xavra  avfjmslOBig  fie  ai6; 
OvH  d^vXafifjaai  xgeltrdv;  Oi/ic&f£i  /lOHQil, 
dv  In  XcdfjQ  XI,     Kglvoficu  ngdg  ZcDqfgdvijv; 
"  Mexdjteiaov  aix^f/v,  8xav  I8j]g.^*    OUxcd  xl  /loi, 
dyaOov  yivoixo,  2a)q>Q6vri,  xxX.  .  .  .^ 

With  the  mute  text  before  us,  it  is  really  puzzling  to 
distinguish  how  much  of  this  violent  passage  Smicrines 
speaks  in  his  own  name  and  how  much  he  attributes  to 
Sophrona,  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  and  how 
much  is  to  be  regarded  as  ironical.  We  certainly  have 
before  us  the  jerky,  breathless  utterance  of  a  man  who  is 
choked  with  anger,  an  utterance  which  needs  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  accents  and  the  gestures  of  the  speaker. 
The  asyndetic  style — JUiig  XeXv/iini — ^was,  so  says  the 
treatise  Jlegl  ig/nitelag,  entirely  adapted  to  the  stage, 
vnoxQixiKij,  for  in  its  very  disconnectedness  it  resembled 
the  language  that  was  actually  spoken. 

Besides  these  asyndeta,  the  parentheses,  the  bold 
elisions  and  the  careless  or  almost  incorrect  constructiofu 
which  distinguish  Menander*s  style,  in  many  Instancfs, 
co-operate  in  making  it  resemble  everyday  language* 
''Eaxi  d'Mgaxt^  (I  must  tell  you  that  he  is  a  charooal- 
burner),  Daos  casually  observes,  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  he  first  mentions  Syriscus.*  When  speaking  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  he  says :  if fxjpd  Si  Ijw  xaOta  xtd  i^goc 
xig,  oiih  (it  was  a  small  matter,  a  bagatdle,  a  nothing).* 
Td  xOifi*  ddeg  naqia6aa;  (Did  you  see  the  pond  as  yoo 
passed  by  ?),  asks  Smicrtnes,  stopping  in  the  middk  of  a 
sentence  in  which  he  threatens  Sophrona  with  a  proioofed 
immersion  in  cold  water.* 

AVhen  I  begin  to  cite  dliptieal  phrases,  the  choiee 
becomes  embarrassing.  TUatt;  asks  Daos;*  he  meaiis 
to  say,  ''  Ulio  will  act  as  judge  between  us  ? ''  Tlf&QOOi 
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fieudldom;  *^  Why  did  I  give  you  a  share  of  what  Ifaundl  **  ^ 
Mixq6v  /  AfcoOePf  declares  the  same  Daos  a  littie  further  on, 
at  the   beginning  of  his  harangue ; '    he  means  to  say  : 
'^  I  shall  recur  to  the  matters  referred  to  a  little  while 
ago."     IIqIv  ebielty^  fAdvcv  ffeigdrzog^ — ^in  both  these  cases 
the  personal  pronoun — i/Uf  i/io€ — is  omitted,  and  must  be 
inferred  from  the  context :  "  Tl  ydg ; "  iy(&  • "  moUgydg  d/u.**^ 
iyi&f  standing  by  itself,  means,  **  said  //*    Oinodf  iyJb  /utA 
ToCfra* — one    must    mentally    add   iUfco.     ''Oup  fiiMaatT 
hiitQineiv  M  Idy^   ixoi/Aog^ — the   word  bI/mI  is   lacking. 
Koivdp  hm  r4>  Pi(p  ndtxwf^  tuqI  xofSttov  iaxl,^  ain  tat$ 
ilxmoy,^^  deoQe,^^  nauilov  'oxif,  aix  i/Ml,^  wGrt  d*^hi6vouM9  uai 
xoQax^  Ix^if^*  oixovr  oxmxgdaxei  ooi^^  xal  yiq   d^MOiov;^ 
in  all  these  instances  the  subject  must  be  supplied.     Else* 
where  the  object  or  the  attribute  must  be  supplied.    Z^ 
d*in6tiadc  /u  doii^,^  that  is  to  say :  a^  d*ht6fiodQ  /u  x^QiOV 
to€  naidlov  doi>Q  x6  naidlov.    Kaxiddnv  /A'ixovaoPf^''  that  is 
xiv  daxxiiJUov.     Elsewhere,  an  adverb  stands  for  a  whole 
sentence.    AHqiov  d^^  until  to-morrow,  then.    Oihuo  ydgp^ 
certainly  not,  /  did  not  know  it  before.    Elsewhere  the 
same  b  true  of  nouns.    BQvxffiitdQ  hdop^  xdfutc,  btaxaoiQ 
ovxni^^  means :  he  roared,  he  tore  his  hair,  he  repeatedly 
fell  into  fits.   Occasionally  words  of  the  greatest  importance 
must  be  added  to  the  text.     Tl  oiv  xdxe.  tfr*  kld/ifiamw 
xoin,  oOx  iatfixovr  xavxd  oe*^  but  why,  you  will  say  .  •  .   T 
Koiv6q  'EQfiqQ^^  a  find  by  both  of  us,  you  claim  I    The 
following  are  some  colloquial  instances  of  brachylogy; 
Tgaipsl^  Iv  igydxoLQ  ^eQifysxcu  xai)xa^ — ^here  xafha  signifies 
the  life  of  the  kgydxau    ''Idto/isv  el  xo€x*  lattp  ^ — let  us  see 
whether  what  we  surmise  is  actually  the  case.    Here  is  a 
clumsily  constructed  phrase :  ToO  diofiofxsiv  fajdi  tv  ngoxdoa 
Uyovoa ;  **  word  for  word  it  means  **  in  order  to  deceive 

>  *twn^„  6.  *  Ibid.,  tZ,  •  JbitL.  47.  «  Ibid.,  6S. 

*  Ibid,,  4^-45.  •  Ibid.,  77.  «  Ibid,,  laS-lM.  •  Ibid.,  lS-19. 

•  Ibid.,  30.  >•  Ibid.,  131.  "  Ibid.,  1S6.  >•  Ibid.,  186. 
»  Ibid.,  UO.  >«  Ibid.,  333.  »•  Ibid.,  346.  >«  Ibid.,  90. 
>*  Ibid.,  S90.  >•  Ibid..  197.  >•  Ibid..  161.  ••  Ibid.,  414. 
u  /Mtf.. 96-97.  "  Ibid.,  100.  *  /Mtf..  104-105.  •«  Ibid,  336. 
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me  not  even  in  one  point  by  being  the  first  to  speak," 
instead  of  "  saying  nothing  first,  in  order  to  deceive  me." 
And  so  on. 

Yet  another  detail  must  be  pointed  out :  comic  actors 
who  give  an  account  of  some  adventure  very  often  intro- 
duce, in  direct  discourse,  remarks  which  they  themselves 
have  made  or  which  they  have  heard.  In  the  'EmtgiTiovzeg 
Daos  quotes  the  words  of  Syriscus,  his  own  words,  and 
even  what  he  has  said  to  himself — ^always  in  direct  dis- 
course.^ Onesimus  frequently  quotes  the  exclamations 
and  the  laments  of  his  master.^  In  the  IleQixeiQo/dnj 
Daos  repeats  verbatim  the  harangue  with  which  he  was 
greeted  in  Myrrhina's  house.'  In  the  ZofUa  Demeas 
repeats  the  exclamations  of  the  busy  servants,  the  gossip 
with  the  old  nurse  and  her  conversation  with  the  little 
maid ;  ^  and  Daos,  in  the  FecDgydg^  the  despairing  cries  of 
Cleanetus'  servants ;  ^  and  so  on.  Need  I  say  that  this  is 
the  usual  procedure  of  popular  rhetoric  ? 

I  hesitate  to  continue  this  analysis.  Realism  in  style 
is  something  more  easily  felt  than  described*  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  language  of  Menander's  actors,  one  must 
read,  in  the  original  text,  the  soliloquies  and  the  dialogues 
which  fortunate  discoveries  have  recently  restored  to  us. 
We  must  compare  the  passages  whose  tone  is  the  loftiest 
and  the  most  affecting — ^like  the  soliloquy  of  Charisius  or 
the  lamentations  of  Polemo— with  the  most  purely  pathetic 
passages  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  or  almost  any 
passage  of  dialogue  with  those  conversations  in  Aristo- 
phanes' plays  in  which  caricature  is  least  in  evidence,  and 
with  the  conversations  of  Herondas*  characters;  or  the 
narrations  of  a  Daos  or  of  Demeas  with  analogous  passages 
in  the  works  of  the  best  prose-writers — such  as  Lysias 
or  Hyperides,  who  were  also  past  masters  in  the  art 
of  portraying  character  {/fionoUa).  The  difference  will, 
assuredly,  be  perceived  at  once.    More  than  any  other 

^  lIviTp.,  36-38,  44  et  Boq.      ■  Ihid.,  207-208,  409,  41 1-4 1 2,  4 16  •!  Mq. 

*  lltpiit,,  129  et  seq.  *  2««.,  12,  27  •!  soq.,  37  et  seq. 

•  FcM^.,  67. 
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piece  of  Greek  writing,  certain  passages  of  Menander  give 
the  reader  the  feeling  that  he  is  listening  to  live  men 
expressing  themselves  in  their  own  vernacular. 

What  is  true  of  certain  scenes  of  the  ^E^uighioneQ, 
of  the  Za/dOf  of  the  IltQiKeiqofAhri  and  of  the  Fecogydc 
was,  no  doubt,  as  a  rule,  not  true  of  all  the  plays  of  the 
tia.  In  some  cases  the  comic  poets,  with  a  view  to  pro* 
voking  laughter,  deliberately  imputed  language  to  an  actor 
that  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  social  standing  or  with 
the  dramatic  situation — a  point  to  which  I  shall  revert 
when  I  review  the  comic  dements  of  the  plajrs.  Some- 
times it  was  through  negligence  or  incapacity  that  the 
poets  were  untrue  to  nature.  In  fragment  581  of  Menander 
an  old  servant  lectures  his  ward,  and  apologises  for  using 
an  expression  that  is  borrowed  from  tragedy.  More  than 
one  actor  in  comedy  must  have  been  guilty  of  nmilar 
borrowings  without  apologising  for  them.  Of  this  the 
scene  from  the  IleQueti^/dni^  which  Kdrte  has  recently 
published,^  affords  an  interesting  proof.  Here  we  read 
sentences  like  the  following — 

K(t^pni9  XIV*  [ebu]  xal  xdnov  <y*  >  indaxior.  (M7) 

TCq  6*  0^x6^  iaxiy;  d  Oifu^,  xd/wl  ^pgdoov.  (869) 

Tl  yhexal  ndf ;  &^  reifuo,  xdlaur   [iy£].  (875) 
''Hxovoa  n^  vaOVf  Ij  naqux   ij/ify  r^^ij^y 

[i€iv\i¥  xaXi^fai  TtiXayoQ  AlyaictQ  6X(fQ.  (878-^0) 

TdXauv   fycjye,  x^  TiixnQ  iqxthctov.  (880)* 

In  this  entire  passage  the  speaker  is  changed  only  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  often  from  line  to  line,  after  the  manner  of 
tragedy.  Hence  a  certain  formality,  a  certain  stiffness, 
which  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  several  half-lines — 
again  after  the  manner  of  tragedy — are,  to  speak  firankly, 
mere  padding,  and,  as  it  stands,  the  passage  might  perfectly 
well  occur  in  a  tragedy.  It  deals  with  an  dwywcapio/irfCf 
and  probably  the  author  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 

>  hkikmB4riehUd4r§aek0.  Om.  dm  Wi§$m§ckmllm,  l90S,pp.  U7«iS9q. 
'  For  Um  fdr't  grtkltw  eooir«akBO»,  Um  Ioms  mm  nuDiUnwi  aeoovdkig 
lo  KM«'b  Mtmm^rm.  JMMo  Mwmr  (TMilMr.  1910).(— !>.). 
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trouble  himself  about  realism  in  treating  a  hackneyed 
theme.  If  we  had  the  complete  works  of  Menander  we 
should,  I  believe,  find  more  than  one  defect  of  this  sort, 
especially  in  his  earlier  plays.  It  was  not  all  at  once — 
so  Plutarch  assures  us — ^that  the  author  of  the  ^EmxQi- 
Ttovxeg  acquired  the  mastery  we  have  admired.^ 

As  for  his  rivals  and  successors,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  inferior  to  him  in  style  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.    The  author  of  the  treatise  Hegl  igfopfeiag  says 
so  quite  clearly,  as  far  as  Philemon,  the  most  famous  of 
them,  is  concerned.*    If  we  may  believe  him,  the  latter*8 
style  was  of  that  periodic  and  closely  connected  kind 
{XHtC  ovniQTiifihri  xcd    olov   ija(paXia/iini  xoIq   ovrdia/iotc)t 
which  is  better  adapted  for  reading  than  for  the  stage; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  extant  fragments 
appear  to  justify  this  opinion.    In  fragment  94  we  read  : 
"'  The  just  man  is  not  the  man  who  commits  no  act  of 
injustice,  but  the  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  commit 
them  but  does  not  wish  to  do  so  {oix*  ^  t^h  ^f^i^»  dJU' 
SoTiQ  .    .    .);   not  the  man  who  refrains    from  st^ding 
little  things,  but  he  who  has  the  strength  not  to  steal 
big  things  when  he  might  take  them  and  keep  them 
with   impunity  {ovd*  Sq  .   .   .,  iiX*  8q  .  .  .);  not  he  who 
merely  observes  these  rules,  but  he  who  has  an  honest 
and   sterling  character,  and  desires  to  be  just  and  not 
merely   to   seem   to    be   so   (for   the   third   time :   otM* 
Sq  .   .    .,  diU'  Sc  .   .    .).**     It  must  have  been  hard  for 
the  actor  who  had  to  speak  this  ponderous  passage  to 
avoid    appearing    pedantic.    Elsewhere   absurd   conceits 
disfigure  Philemon's  style.     For  example,  in  fragment  28 : 
'*  nothing  is  more  charming  or  more  worthy  of  a  well- 
brought-up  man  than  to  be  able  to  exercise  self-contiol 
when  hurt.     For  if  he  who  is  hurt  does  not  show  it,  he 
who  hurts  is   hurt  while  hurting**  {6  ioidoqw  ydf,  dv  6 

Through  the  medium  of  Plautus*  adaptations  (in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Trinummui,  the  Mereaior^  or  the 

^  Plut.,  Compar.  AriMoph.  m  if «%.,  IL  9.     *  Demeir.,  n«^  l^^wr.,  IM. 
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Motteliaria)  we  can  still  trace  how  the  language  of  the 
Greek  prototype  was  sometimes  too  pretentious  and  too 
format,  or  how  the  development  of  the  theme  was  too  lofty 
for  the  comic  stage.  Nor  are  the  plays  translated  from 
Philemon  the  only  ones  which,  on  examination,  confirm 
this  remark.  In  other  plays  translated  from  Diphilus, 
like  the  Rudetu  and  the  Casino,  or  from  unknown  authors, 
like  the  Amphitryon  and  the  Poenuhu,  we  occasionally 
find  traces  of  affectation  or  of  a  loftiness  of  tone  that  ill 
accord  with  the  bourgeois  spirit.  The  inappropriate  and 
unintentional  imitation  of  tragic  style  which  had  been 
common  at  the  time  of  the  /1^1717-Haiany  fragments  at 
Antiphanes  and  of  other  comic  writers  of  the  same  period, 
as  well  as  several  passages  from  the  Perta,  give  proof  of 
this— cannot,  when  everything  is  taken  into  consideration, 
have  been  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  comedies  oi  the 
subsequent  period. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  too  optimistic  in  generalising 
from  such  conclusions  as  we  have  been  led  to  by  the  perusal 
of  a  few  pages  of  Henander.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  New  Comedy  truth  and  naturalness  of  stj^e  was* 
beyond  question,  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  a  characteristic  of  their  best  works.  But 
wherever  it  was  found  it  contributed,  I  believe,  in  a  very 
large  measure  to  the  success  of  the  work  and  of  its  author. 
When  Quintilian  sings  the  praises  of  Henander,  of  whom 
he  says  that  he  knew  how  to  picture  to  the  life  every 
variety  of  character,  he  lauds  his  gift  of  language  (sloqutndi 
faeuUas)  quite  as  much  as  his  talent  for  psychology ;  * 
and  other  ancient  critics  appear  to  give  similar  testiinotky. 
Possibly  it  is  chiefly  to  the  realism  of  their  style,  whidi 
is  distinguished  above  all  others  by  its  lightness,  its 
minuteness  of  detail  and  its  delicacy  of  touch,  that  the 
comedies  of  the  prince  of  the  pta  owed  that  atmosphere 
of  real  life  which  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  so  greatly 
admired  and  which  be  extolled  in  his  well-known  saying : 

>  QiriaL,  X.  1,  7*. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE    EXTENT    TO    WHICH    THE    LATIN    COMEDIES 
ENLIGHTEN    US    ABOUT    THE    COMPOSITION 

OF    THEIR    PROTOTYPES 

T  T  71B  are  not  in  possession  of  nearly  as  many  documents 
V  V  for  the  study  of  the  composition  of  the  comedies 
of  the  new  period  as  for  the  study  of  their  contents.  Of 
course,  recent  discoveries  have  unearthed  important  parts 
of  certain  plays ;  still,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  read 
the  text  of  a  complete  comedy  by  Menander.  As  for  the 
abstracts  of  lost  comedies,  they  are  incomplete  and  give 
few  details.  We  must  still  turn  to  the  imitations  by 
Plautus  and  Terence  if  we  wish  to  know  how  the  original 
works  looked  in  their  complete  state.  But  the  idea  that 
we  can  form  from  these  imitations  cannot  possibly  be  exact. 
Some  conventional  touch,  some  particular  shade  of  feel- 
ing, or  some  mannerism  may,  indeed,  have  a  nationality 
which  immediately  distinguishes  it;  but  this  is  not  true 
of  the  plot,  the  treatment,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts,  of  qualities  of  logic,  of  probability,  of  truth 
to  life — ^nor  of  the  corresponding  defects — ^which  appear 
in  the  economy  of  a  dramatic  work.  We  have  positive 
testimony  for  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  Latin  comedy 
did  not  always  preserve  the  composition  of  the  plays 
which  they  imitated.  Let  me,  therefore,  begin  this  second 
part  of  our  study  by  endeavouring  to  determine  how  far 
one  can  rely  upon  them. 

§1 
Contamination 

Additions,  Omissions,  and  Substitutions 

One  particular  liberty  which  the  Latin  comic  writers 
often  took  with  their  models — and  it  is  the  liberty  of 
which  I  propose  to  speak  most  frequently — soon  came  to 
be  designated  by  a  special  term :  coniaminaiio.  '^  Con- 
tamination "  consists  in  the  fusion  of  two  or  more  orij 
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and  it  is  my  task  to  point  out,  as  far  as  may  be,  how  this 
fusion  was  brought  about. 

As  far  as  Terence  is  concerned,  we  get  valuable  informa- 
tion from  his  own  statements  and  from  the  commentaries 
of  Donatus.  Three  out  of  six  plays — ^the  Adelpht^  the 
Andriaf  and  the  Eunucku9 — are  certainly  contaminated. 
The  chief  model  of  each  of  these  plays  was  a  comedy  by 
Menander,  the  'Adehpol  P',  the  'Ardgla^  and  the  E^hfoOxoQ* 
But  an  episode  in  the  ZwanoOtj^xarzeg  by  Diphilus  is 
introduced  in  the  Addphi — namely,  the  carrying  off  of  the 
courtesan.^  The  first  scene  of  the  UbquvOUi  was  bodily 
transferred  into  the  Andria^  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  IleQivOta  the  father  talked  with  his  wife  and  not  with 
a  freed  man.*  The  r61e8  of  Byrria  and  of  Charinus,  neither 
of  which,  as  we  are  told,  occurs  in  the  'AvdQla^  may  like- 
wise have  been  taken  over  from  the  UeQiifOla;  at  any 
rate,  we  can  for  the  present  assume  that  this  was  the  case. 
Finally,  the  soldier  and  his  parasite  in  the  Eunuchui^ 
are  borrowed  from  the  Kdiai.^  That  is  all  we  leam  from 
the  ancients  on  this  subject,  and  modem  scholars  have 
made  many  attempts  to  interpret  this  information,  but 
they  have  not  always  reached  trustworthy  and  universally 
accepted  conclusions,  and  will,  no  doubt,  never  succeed 
in  doing  so.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  putting 
forward  certain  facts,  as  I  intend  to  do,  I  shall  run  the  risk 
of  encountering  any  very  serious  objections. 

In  the  Adelpki  the  passage  borrowed  from  Diphilus 
must  extend  from  line  155  to  line  196.  Possibly  it  takes 
the  place  of  a  scene  in  which  the  young  man  and  his  com- 
panion passed  quickly  across  the  stage,  leading  the  cour- 
tesan away.  Or  else,  if  in  Menander*s  play  the  carrying 
off  had  already  taken  place  and  the  ravishers  had  already 
secretly  entered  the  house  before  the  opening  of  the  play, 
it  was  interpolated,  just  as  it  was,  between  two  scenes 

*  Ad.9  proL  6  ei  Mq. 

'  DoiiAi.,  note  to  line  IS  of  thm  prolofue  to  the  Andria, 

•  ihid.,  note  to  lina  301. 

«  JTmh.,  prol.  30  mi  teq.,  Donai.,  note  lo  hm  fSS. 
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derived  from  the  *AdeXq)ol — ^the  conversation  between  the 
two  old  men  and  the  soliloquy  of  the  pander,  as  he  follows 
his  slave  at  a  distance.  It  is  not  likely  that  Terence  would 
have  made  other  changes — or,  at  least,  other  appreciable 
changes — in  the  context  of  a  play  in  order  to  introduce 
this  passage  which  did  not  fit  into  it.  Suetonius  says  that 
Varro  preferred  the  beginning  (principiutn)  of  the  Latin 
Adelphi  to  that  of  Menander's  'AdeXipol.^  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  opening  scenes  differed  greatly, 
when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  economy. 
It  may  be  that  Varro  was  thinking  merely  of  differences 
of  detail  and  expression.  In  any  case,  all  that  we  can  take 
for  granted  is  that  the  ^Aiehpol  opened  with  a  soliloquy 
by  Syrus,  telling  of  the  kidnapping  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  explaining  the  attendant  circumstances;  and 
that  thereupon  Micio,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
his  son's  return,  gave  free  vent  to  his  paternal  solicitude 
just  as  he  does  in  Terence's  play. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  Andria^  the  dialogue,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  IleQiiSUi^  was  substituted  for  the  father's 
soliloquy,  which  served  the  same  purpose  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Avdqla — ^to  explain  the  plot  of  the  play.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  was,  no  doubt,  merely  a  difference 
in  wording.  As  for  Byrria  and  Charinus,  it  is  clear  that 
their  parts  could  be  cut  out  of  the  Andria  without  depriving 
that  play  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  plot — the  plot 
of  the  'Atdgla.  True,  this  is  not  the  case  with  aU  the  scenes 
(or  parts  of  scenes)  in  which  these  actors  appear.  While 
there  are  some  scenes  like  Act  II.  scene  i..  Act  V.  scenes  v. 
and  vi.,  or  the  first  part  of  A  IV.  scene  L — that  may 
have  been  taken  from  the  Ileg  simply  added  to 

the  'Atdgia ;  others — like  Act  11.  see  ii..  Act  II.  scene  v., 
the  end  of  scene  i.  A  IV.,  and  t  IV.  scene  ii. — must 
necessarily  have  ha  I  t  r  equii  its  in  the  'Atdglcu 
However,   the  chanj  t  t       introduction  of  new 

characters  into  thes    ^  ^  may  have  called 

for  cannot  have      en  ^     y  :  They  consisted  in 
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simple  additions,  in  the  introduction  of  a  few  asides,  of  a 
few  replies  and  a  few  bits  of  dialogue.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  sure  that  Terence  took  the  responsibility  of  modifying 
his  principal  model  in  all  the  above  passages.  We  Imow 
that  the  *Av6qta  and  the  lleQirBia  dealt  with  approxim- 
ately the  same  subject.^  The  JleQii^la^  from  which  we 
have  assumed  that  the  characters  of  Byrria  and  Charinus 
were  borrowed,  admitted  of  scenes  analogous  to  those 
which  I  am  discussing,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  several 
of  the  above  scenes  were  borrowed  by  the  Latin  poet. 

In  the  EunuehtUf  Terence  did  not  invent  the  character 
of  Phaedria's  rival ;  he  certainly  existed  in  the  ^EvJwOxp^^ 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  also  a  soldier  in 
that  play.  Nor  did  Terence  conceive  the  idea  of  letting 
this  rival  of  Phaedria's  invite  the  courtesan  to  dinner 
and  make  her  a  present  of  a  young  girl ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  idea  of  an  altercation  arising  from  the  recognition 
of  this  young  girl  and  the  fact  that  she  was  entrusted  to 
her  brother's  care  developed  in  Terence's  mind.  lines 
Sdft-288;  Doria's  speech.  Act  rV.  scene  i. ;  that  of  Chremes, 
Act  IV.  scene  vi.,  excepting  the  allusion  to  the  aggressor's 
troops  (line  765) ;  even  some  portions  of  Act  IV.  scene  vii. — 
those  in  which  Chremes  appears  as  a  coward,  and  those 
in  which  there  is  reference  to  the  gift  presented  to  Thais 
and  to  the  freedom  of  Pamphila,  lines  785-786,  798-795, 
804-818; — all  these  passages  may  or  should  come  ftom 
the  EivoCxP^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passages 
are  borrowed  from  the  KdiaS :  without  a  doubt,  Gnatho's 
soliloquy  in  Act  II.  scene  ii.,  lines  S88-265;  probably 
also  those  portions  of  Act  IV.  scene  vii.  in  which  the 
aggressor  puts  on  the  airs  of  a  bully,  while  Chremes  shows 
himself  to  be  a  determined  fellow,  and  in  which  Ptoiphila 
might  be  a  mistress  coveted  by  both  of  them — lines  771- 
788,  786-791,  79G-808,  814-816.  In  these  various  scenes, 
elements  that  are  borrowed  from  diverse  sources  are  simply 
placed  next  to  one  another,  or  practically  so.  Of  the 
remaining  scenes  of  the  BunuehuM^  in  which  Thraso  and 
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Gnatho  appear.  Act  III.  scene  il.  certainly  had  its  parallel 
in  the  Evvovxog.  The  introduction  of  the  sham  eunuch 
and  Thais'  advice  to  Pythias  are,  at  any  rate,  drawn  from 
the  same  source.  Scene  i.  of  Act  III.  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  an  instance  of  an  addition  that  Terence  made 
to  his  chief  model.  The  greater  part  of  the  scene,  from 
line  895  to  line  488,  must  have  occurred  in  the  same  form 
in  the  Kdla£.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  or  five  lines 
at  the  beginning  (lines  891-895)  and  the  second  part  of 
the  dialogue  (lines  484r-458)  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  that  play,  for,  in  the  Kdiai^  the  woman  whom  Bias 
and  Pheidias  desire  to  possess  was  the  slave  of  a  pander, 
and  it  was  not  her  love,  but  her  person,  that  was  the 
object  of  contention.  If  scene  i.  of  Act  III.  was  added  by 
Terence,  these  two  passages  very  probably  are  the  points 
at  which  he  joined  the  new  to  the  old.  But  it  may  also 
be  that,  in  the  E^vovzog,  Chaerestratus*  rival  was  impatient 
to  know  what  effects  his  present  had  made,  and  that, 
like  Thraso,  he  came  to  get  his  thanks.  If  this  was  the 
case,  lines  891-894,  and  484-458  must  have  been  transla- 
tions of  a  scene  in  the  E^voUxoq  into  the  midst  of  which  an 
entire  episode  of  the  KdXai  had  been  inserted;  and  in 
scene  ii.  Act  III.  Terence  must  have  copied  the  EiyoOffK 
when  he  allows  the  soldier  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
the  gift.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  a  detail  of 
scene  ii.  Act  III.  was  taken  from  the  K6la£  (fr.  297). 
Still  other  details — as,  for  example,  the  harsh  words  ex- 
changed by  Parmeno  and  Gnatho — ^may  come  from  the 
same  source.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  three  conclud- 
ing scenes,  vii.,  viii.  and  ix.  of  Act  V.  Lines  1054-1060 
and  1067-ad  fin.,  in  which  the  soldier,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  parasite,  makes  a  compromise  with  his  rival, 
seem  to  me  to  come  from  the  KdiaS.  It  may  be  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  E^ivovx^^f  Chaerestratus*  rival  made  a 
last  attempt  to  make  friends  with  Chrysis,  and  that  he 
was  definitely  rebuffed.  If  so,  scene  vii.  of  Act  V.,  the 
remarks  contained  in  lines  1087,  1048-1044  and  1058,  as 
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well  as  the  violent  statements  in  lines  1061-1066»  must 
have  occurred  in  the  principal  model,  the  part  of  Gnatho 
being  played  by  the  buffoon's  attendant.  .If  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  accepted,  scene  vii.  of  Act  V.  and  lines  1061- 
1066  may  be  regarded  as  passages  from  the  KdiaS  which 
have  been  slightly  changed  on  account  of  Chaerea. 

Terence  was  not  the  first  poet  to  practise  contamination. 
He  says  very  clearly  that  the  earliest  Roman  comic  poets, 
and  Plautus  in  particular,  had  set  the  example.^  But 
Plautus  nowhere  explains  his  method  of  procedure,  and 
no  ancient  commentator  gives  us  the  slightest  information 
on  the  subject.  So  we  have  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  the 
comedies  themselves  in  our  effort  to  discover  the  secret 
of  their  construction.  Many  scholars  have  done  so,  and 
I  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  all  their  works 
here.  I  shall  merely  explain  how  Leo,  one  of  the  scholars 
who  has  studied  this  problem  most  methodically,  regards 
the  construction  of  a  few  of  the  most  suspected  plays* 

Miles  Ghrianu.  According  to  Leo,*  this  comedy  is 
made  up  of  parts  which  were  borrowed  from  two  original 
works — ^the  *Alai<b9  and  a  comedy  called  AUv/ioi.  Lines 
1-187  and  the  great  majority  of  lines  818-iuI  fin.^  come 
from  the  ^AUiibf^  and  the  greater  part  of  lines  186-81S 
from  the  AUvfioi.  The  points  where  the  passages  bom 
the  *i4iaCc6y  were  fitted  into  the  Miles  Glariasus  are : 
lines  867-869;  the  allusion  to  the  secret  passage-way, 
lines  1088  ei  seq.;  the  mention  of  the  pretended  sister, 
lines  974-976,  and  1102-1107.  As  for  the  portions  which 
are  derived  from  the  AtAv/ioi^  Leo  appears  to  oonsider 
lines  188-165,  696-611,  765-804,  and  810-811  as  the 
points  of  juncture.  Granted  that  this  was  a  case  of  con- 
tamination,  it  may  also  be  that  the  passage  188-166  was 
a  fragment  of  a  prologue,  and  that  passages  696-611  and 
765-804  were  derived  from  the  *AlaC{&p. 

Poenulus.    The  Poenulus — according  to  Leo  * — was  the 

*  Andr,^  prol.  IS. 

*  Lm,  Ffaylmt#eA<  Fartekmtsm  (1S96),  pp.  161  ei  teq. 
•iM.,pp.  163  •tMq. 
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outgrowth  of  the  combination  of  a  play  called  KoQx^di^iOQ 
and  of  a  comedy  by  an  unknown  author.  The  KagxTfid^^ 
supplied  lines  1-158,  449-508;  the  greater  part  of  lines 
821-918;  lines  920-922  and  980-1887.  The  anonymous 
comedy  supplied  the  episode  159-189  which,  by  the  way, 
occurs  much  earlier  in  Plautus'  play  than  in  the  original ; 
lines  208-409 ;  the  episode  410-448  (except  lines  415-416), 
which,  in  the  Greek  comedy,  came  next  to  the  episode 
159-189;  lines  504-816.  The  points  of  juncture  are, 
in  the  body  of  the  play,  at  Imes  190-202,  415-416,  817-820, 
908-909  and  919  (lines  92S-929  are  a  mere  repetition). 
At  the  close  of  the  play  the  endings  of  the  two  original 
works  must  originally  have  been  merged  as  we  see  them 
in  lines  1888-1422,  or,  to  be  more  precise — and  leaving 
out  the  repetitions  which  extend  from  line  1855  to  line 
1897— in  lines  1888-1855  and  1897-1422. 

Psetidoltis^  From  the  chief  original  work  Plautus 
borrowed  scenes  ii.,  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  first  act,  the  second 
act — ^with  the  possible  exception  of  scene  i.,  which  Leo 
assumes  to  be  of  his  own  composition — cmd  the  third  and 
fourth  acts.  Scenes  i.  and  v.  of  the  first  act  and  scene  ii. 
of  the  fifth  act  (the  first  scene  was  by  Plautus  himself), 
were  derived  from  a  less  important  original.  Points  of 
juncture  are  few  and  imperfect.  In  scene  i.  Act  I. 
Plautus  substituted  for  the  original  text  of  Phoenicium's 
letter  a  text  that  was  rather  clumsily  fitted  into  the 
principal  original  work.  In  scene  v.  Act  II.  he  inter- 
polated a  passage  of  a  dozen  lines  (524-587),  in  which  the 
extortion  of  the  twenty  minae,  which  had  just  before — 
as  in  model  2 — ^been  represented  as  an  independent  under- 
taking, is  changed  into  a  result  of  the  pander's  discomfiture 
and  thus  takes  us  back  to  model  1.  Finally,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  scene  ii.  Act  V.,  and  in  the  course  of  that  scene, 
a  few  lines  that  do  not  fit  in  well  with  line  1814— lines  1288 
and  1808  and  those  following  it — seem  to  iro  back  to  an 
episode  of  model  1. 

Stichus.    In  the  Stiehui  Leo  reoognises  three  passages 

>  Leo,  OdU.  Nmektkkim^  ItCH,  py.  >47  •€  s>q. 
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borrowed  from  three  different  plays.^  He  thinks  that 
scenes  i.  and  ii.  Act  II.  are  borrowed  from  Menander's 
*AdeJiqK)l  a' ;  that  scene  iii.  Act  I.  and  Acts  III.  and  IV.  are 
borrowed  from  a  second  play.  (In  this  play,  the  scene 
which  served  as  a  model  for  scene  iii.  Act  I.  probably 
followed  the  scene  of  which  Act  III.  is  an  imitation; 
apparently  line  450  ought  to  coincide  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  parasite.)  FinaUy,  Act  V.  appears  to  Leo  to 
be  derived  fh>m  a  third  play  which  possibly  belonged  to 
the  middle  period.  In  order  to  connect  the  parts  that 
were  borrowed  from  these  three  plays,  Plautus  added  a 
few  lines  at  the  close  of  scene  ii.  Act  I.  in  which  Pan^yris 
declares  that  she  intends  to  send  the  parasite  to  the 
harbour.  In  scenes  i.  and  iL  Act  II.  he  introduces  the 
part  of  GelasimuSy  and  in  order  to  explain,  as  well  as  might 
be,  his  sudden  departure,  he  invented  the  joke  in  line  888. 
In  the  portion  that  was  derived  from  the  second  play  he 
made  occasional  allusions  to  the  wives  of  the  two  broUiers 
who  did  not  have  any  part  in  that  play.  In  scene  i. 
Act  III.  he  inserted  lines  419-458  which  were  either 
supplied  by  the  same  play  as  Act  V.  or  freely  invented 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  Act  V. ;  at  the  beginning 
of  scene  ii.  Act  III.  he  inserted  lines  454-457  in  order  to 
connect  this  scene  with  what  had  gone  before. 

These  examples  show  what  a  contaminated  play  must 
have  been — a  mosaic  made  up  of  scenes,  or  portions  of 
scenes,  taken  from  works  which  resembled  one  another  in 
their  episodes  and  their  situations.  Long  or  short  passages 
taken  from  diverse  sources  were  placed  next  to  one  another 
and  joined  together  more  or  less  skilfully,  but  they  hardly 
affected  one  another.  The  habitual  work  of  the  con- 
taminator  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  addition 
and  substitution. 

Thus  contamination  was  a  procedure  both  clumsy  and 
lacking  in  courage,  while  we  may  assume  a  priori  that 
the  authors  who  indulged  in  it  resorted  to  other  simple 
practices  as  well ;  for  example,  to  omissions  and,  in  case  of 

>  Uo.,  mcf .  Vrnkfiokim.  ItM,  pp.  S7S  H  seq. 
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need,  to  transpositions.  Indeed,  we  know  that  Plautus  left 
out  an  episode  in  his  translation  of  the  ZwaatoOrfioxovzeg  ^ 
and  that  he  cut  down  the  part  of  the  lover  as  well  as  several 
scenes  at  the  close  of  the  KXijQoiifievoi.*  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  hardly  regard  it  as  likely  that  these  same 
authors  submitted  the  plays  which  they  imitated  to  more 
serious  alterations — a  process  which  would  imply  a  creative 
activity  and  real  originality— or,  at  least,  that  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  do  so.  To  write  original  stories,  even  though 
making  use  of  borrowed  elements,  to  change  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plot  or  to  embellish  it  with  new  episodes — any 
such  procedure  presupposes  a  turn  of  mind  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  contaminator  who  respects  his 
models  even  when  he  disfigures  them.  Yet  the  writers 
of  paUiatae  may  sometimes  have  taken  the  risk  of  doing 
so.  According  to  Leo,  certain  scenes  of  the  Pscudolus 
are  entirely  by  Plautus;  this  has  also  been  said — ^but 
without  sufficient  reason,  as  it  appears  to  me— of  the 
passage  in  the  Mercaiar  in  which  Demipho  relates  his 
dream ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Carina^ 
the  speech  of  Olympio,  who  suffers  from  the  same  dis- 
appointment as  Lysidamus,  is  a  repetition  of  his  master's 
speech.  If  Plautus  really  gave  proof  of  his  independence 
in  these  various  passages,  these  were,  no  doubt,  exceptional 
cases.  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  he  and  his  rivals  were 
content  to  be  mere  transcribers.  This  is  even  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  case  with  writers  who  were  more  refined 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  Attic  works  than 
were  Plautus  or  Naevius.  When  Varro  says  of  Caedlius 
that  he  deserves  the  prize  for  the  construction  of  his  plays 
{in  argumerUis  poscii  pdlmatn)^  I  think  he  means  to  say 
that  this  poet  chose  models  that  were  especially  well 
constructed,  and  that  he  did  not  mar  their  composition. 
Terence  apologises  for  having  practised  contamination.' 
Consequently  I  cannot  believe  that  he  took  still  greater 

*■  Eun.^  prol.  9-10. 

•  Ca§,,  proL  64-66,  70  ei  teq.  and  lOli-lOU. 

'  Andr.,  16  at  wq. 
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liberties,  and»  for  example,  invented  the  entire  second 
part  of  the  Heauton  Timaroumenos^  or  the  ending  of  the 
Adelphi,  or  that  the  characters  of  Byrria  and  Charinus, 
instead  of  being  borrowed  from  the  IleqiiSla^  were  his 
own  invention. 

The  practice  of  the  Latin  comic  writers  having  been  thus 
outlined,  I  return  to  the  question,  asked  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  chapter — ^How  far  do  their  imitations  allow 
us  to  form  a  judgment  about  the  construction  of  the 
works  of  the  via  ? 

In  Terence's  plays,  the  alterations  which  he  himself 
admits,  or  which  ancient  commentators  assert  that  he 
made,  are  probably  the  only  ones— or,  let  us  say,  the 
only  important  ones — ^which  distinguish  the  copy  from 
the  original.  We  know  how  bitterly  the  poet's  enemies 
reproached  him  for  his  contaminations,  and  with  how 
much  care  he  repeatedly  explained  his  action  in  this 
matter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  assumption  that 
he  ever  *^  contaminated "  without  mentioning  the  fact 
is  not  admissible.  Now,  neither  the  prologue  of  the 
Heauton  Timoroumenoi^  nor  that  of  the  Phofmio^  nor 
either  of  the  prologues  of  the  Heeyra  mention  two  original 
works.  Apart,  then,  from  contamination,  had  Terence 
permitted  himself  to  do  any  serious  re-touching  we  must 
assume  that  the  **  malicious  old  poet "  and  the  advocates 
of  servile  imitation  would  not  have  failed  to  reproach  him 
for  doing  so,  and  that  he  would  not  have  failed  to  defend 
himself  against  their  charges.  But  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  trace  of  such  controversies  in  the  prologues.  On  the 
other  hand,  Donatus'  commentaries  point  out  a  certain 
number  of  divergences  between  Terence  and  his  proto- 
types ^  in  the  matter  of  construction.  Most  of  these 
divergences  are  slight  enough;  had  there  been  others, 
and,  above  all,  more  serious  ones,  Donatus'  list  would 
doubtless  have  contained  them. 

The  evidence  of  Plautus'  comedies  cannot  be  relied  upon 

*  Dooai.,  OomneBUnr  to  line  14  of  IIm  AmiHm^  lo  hnm  639  and  1001 
of  Iho  Eumuekm,  aad  to  line  SS5  of  Iho  ff e^pm. 
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with  nearly  so  much  confidence.  In  the  first  place»  his 
comedies  are  not  preserved  intact;  their  text  has  been 
altered,  either  through  accidental  omissions  or  by  excisions 
made,  at  various  periods,  by  rather  unscrupulous  theatrical 
managers,  by  arbitrary  arrangement  and  retouching,  by 
interpolations,  or  by  repetitions.  All  this  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  taken  into  consideration  before  adopting  the 
opinion — sometimes  a  purely  subjective  one — of  the  most 
authoritative  Plautine  scholars.  Even  when  we  think 
that  we  have  before  us  what  Plautus  himself  wrote,  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  determine  where  the  responsibility 
of  the  imitator  begins,  and  where  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  original  works  ends.  At  least,  the  incoherendes  of 
certain  comedies  are  such,  and  the  faults  of  construc- 
tion found,  here  and  there,  in  several  of  them  are  so 
serious,  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  Latin  poet  took 
much  personal  interest  in  their  composition.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  improve  upon  his  models,  and  the  only 
question  that  presents  itself  is  to  what  extent  he  spoiled 
them. 

In  my  opinion,  many  slips  consisting  of  a  few  words  or 
a  few  sentences — ^in  other  words,  slips  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  carelessness  of  a  translator  who  allows  his  mind 
to  wander — can  be  fairly  charged  against  Plautus.  But 
in  any  case  these  are  venial  errors  which  would  not  affect 
the  reputation  of  a  dramatist  very  seriously,  and  whether 
they  are  traced  back  to  the  original  Greek  writers  or  not, 
the  merit  of  the  latter  would  hardly  be  affected  one  way 
or  the  other. 

But  it  is  important  to  determine  the  source  of  serious 
clumsiness  and  of  faults  of  construction  which  affect 
the  framework  of  the  edifice.  The  remarks  I  have  made 
above  may  be  of  some  use  here.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  activity  of  the  Latin  transcribers  was  almost 
always  restricted  to  making  omissions  and  to  practising 
contamination.  If,  therefore,  certain  defects  cannot  be 
explained  on  the  theory  of  omissions  or  of  contamination, 
it  would  appear  that  they  belong  to  the  via.    It  is  only 
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when  the  contrary  is  the  case  that  Plautus  can  be  suspected 
of  being  the  culprit. 

I  say  that  Plautus  can  be  suspected,  but  not  that  his 
guilt  ought  to  be  proclaimed  at  once.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  quite  arbitrary  to  credit  the  comic  writers  of  the  new 
period  with  never-failing  perfection.  The  via  lived  on — 
or  vegetated — ^for  a  long  time ;  its  authors  wrote  in  various 
surroundings  that  differed  in  point  of  refinement ;  it  had 
mediocre  representatives  whom  Plautus  occasionally  did 
not  disdain  to  take  as  his  models.^  Doubtless  the  works, 
even  of  its  great  poets,  were  not  all  masterpieces;  before 
becoming  masters,  in  full  possession  of  their  powers,  they 
had  been  inexperienced  and  awkward  beginners.  The 
majority  of  them  wrote  a  great  deal,  which  means  that 
they  worked  quickly,  and  were  sometimes  careless,  espe* 
dally  when  they  wrote  for  the  theatre  of  some  small  town. 
I  am  quite  wUling  to  believe  that  Maiander*s  'Adihpol  cf 
was  not  so  rude  a  thing  as  the  SHchus;  but  I  am  less 
inclined  to  admit  that  a  Greek  poet,  living  far  away  from 
Athens  and  writing  in  a  time  of  decadence,  could  have 
produced  a  KaqxriMnoQ  as  good  as  the  Pomtiliit,  and 
particularly  as  good  as  the  Paenvhu  when  improved  by 
the  transposition  of  Acts  III  and  IV. 

The  ddTects,  which  in  a  Latin  play  reveal  divergences 
from  Greek  originals,  are  not  always  the  most  serious 
ones  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  construc- 
tion. While  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  MUeg  is 
contaminated,  it  is  not  because  it  has  a  double  plot,  nor 
because  there  is  no  more  talk,  so  to  speak,  in  the  teeond 
part  of  the  secret  passage-way  which  is  of  such  importance 
in  the  first  part,  nor  because  the  trick  employed  in  the 
second  part  was  entirely  superfluous,  if  Philocomasium 
could  have  made  her  escape  through  the  adjoining  house. 
Why  should  not  a  Greek  poet  have  introduced  such  con* 
tradictions  while  fusing  two  tales  into  one  T  In  my  opinion, 
such  imperfections  of  detail  as  the  inappropriateness  of 
lines  805  el  jeg.,  and  the  clumsy  wording  of  lines  1107 

^  For  iMUnos,  DMiiopliUut,  wImnb  PIsnIai  iaiitalsd  Id  lbs  AmfmHm, 
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et  seq.^  betray  the  hand  of  the  contaminator  much  more 
than  do  the  serious  defects  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
An  original  poet  who  attempted  to  handle,  side  by  side, 
the  two  stories  that  are  combined  in  the  Miles^  would 
certainly  have  avoided  calling  attention  to  the  first  story 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  about  to  drop  it  in 
order  to  develop  the  second,  and  thus  clumsily  accentuating 
the  lack  of  unity  in  his  work.  Lines  805  ei  seq.  must  come 
from  a  play  in  which  the  master,  as  well  as  the  servant, 
is  obliged  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  two  Philoco* 
masiums — ^from  a  play  of  which  the  Latin  poet  has  only 
retained  the  first  half.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather 
improbable  that  so  clumsy  a  dialogue  as  that  contained 
in  lines  1107  et  seq.  should  have  been  composed  in  this 
form  at  first  hand.  Ubi  mairem  esse  atebat  sararf  asks 
Pyrgopolinices.  This  query  in  itself  is  curious;  it  will 
seem  even  more  curious  if  we  read  the  answer,  in  which 
Palaestrio  says  that  he  gets  his  information,  not  from 
Philocomasium*s  sister,  but  from  the  nauclerus  who  has 
brought  her  mother.  Probably  the  reference  to  the  sister 
does  not  come  from  the  original  text.  It  is  Plautus  who 
introduced  it  at  this  point,  and  he  introduced  it  in  order 
to  connect  the  two  portions  of  the  play  which  he  was 
the  first  to  fuse  into  one  comedy.  Perusal  of  the  Pseudolus 
suggests  observations  of  the  same  kind.  If  Pseudolus 
promises  more  than  he  fulfils,  if  one  of  the  two  exploits 
that  he  boasts  of  having  performed  is  simply  conjured 
out  of  existence,  this  bit  of  sleight  of  hand  may  possibly 
be  traced  back  to  a  Greek  comedy ;  it  may  have  served  to 
characterise  the  fellow's  impudent  cleverness,  or  else  it 
may  have  been  a  scheme  or  trick  on  the  part  of  the  author 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  audience  by  announcing  a 
plot  which  was  rich  in  matter. 

Nor  is  the  serious  contradiction— or  rather  the  premature 
agreement — ^between  Phoenicium*8  letter  and  lines  842  et 
seq.  necessarily  explained  by  the  merging  of  two  plots. 
The  lamentations  of  Simo  in  the  last  scene— excessive 
lamentations  since  he  is  to  receive  as  much  from  Ballio  as 
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he  had  given  to  Pseudolus — the  promise  Pseudolus  gives 
him  to  restore  a  part  of  the  twenty  minae — a  promise 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  since  these  twenty  minae  are 
needed  to  reimburse  Charinus  and  to  satisfy  the  pander — 
these  things  are  possibly  mere  buffoonery.  The  sudden 
disappearance  of  Callipho  from  the  plot  is  more  significant. 
He  comes  upon  the  scene,  not  merely  in  order  to  receive 
the  confidence  of  Simo  and  serve  him  as  a  foil,  but 
Pseudolus  asks  for  his  friendly  neutrality  or  even  for  his 
help.  Callipho  grants  this  request,  agrees  to  stay  at  homct 
ready  to  come  at  a  moment's  notice,  promises  himself 
much  pleasure  in  watching  the  promised  rascaUties — then 
quits  the  stage  and  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  This 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  the  case  in  an 
original  play,  in  which  lines  547-560  would  necessarily 
have  been  followed  by  something  more.  We  must,  there* 
fore,  assume  that  Plautus  mutilated  his  model  by  putting 
a  sudden  end  to  Callipho's  part,  or  else  that  he  constructed 
the  Pseudolus  out  of  parts  borrowed  from  several  plays. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  carefully  one  must  weigh 
hypotheses  about  the  changes  to  which  the  original  plays 
were  subjected  by  the  Roman  imitator.  In  a  word,  it 
does  not  suffice  that  these  hypotheses  explain  certain 
defects  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus;  they  must  explain 
them  in  the  most  probable,  or  in  the  only  probable  way. 
And  this  is  a  point  which  modem  scholars  have  too  often 
failed  to  consider. 

Furthermore,  however  carefully  one  may  proceed,  it  is 
unavoidable  that  personal  views  should  have  considerable 
influence  in  reconstructing  the  plots  of  the  Wo,  and  of  all 
my  work  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delicate  part  and  the 
task  in  which  there  are  most  pitfalls.  For  my  previous 
observations  will  hardly  serve  as  general  principles  of 
procedure;  in  many  cases  I  shall  have  to  come  to  a 
decision  without  deriving  any  aid  from  them.  I  shall, 
therefore,  point  out,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes, 
the  special  reasons  wliich  have  led  to  my  decisions,  and 
the  reader  will  be  tlie  judge. 
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§2 

Violations  of  the  Law  of  Five  Acts 

AND   OF  THE   RuLE   OF  ThREE   AcTOBS 

Hitherto  I  have  only  dealt  with  peculiarities  of  literary 
composition  as  possible  indications  of  changes  made  in 
the  original  Greek  works  by  Plautus  or  by  Terence.  Do 
not  the  details  of  dramatic  structure  afford  other  indica- 
tions which  mighty  in  many  instances,  enable  us  to  form 
a  more  trustworthy  judgment  ? 

Possibly,  the  violations  of  the  well-known  law  of  five 
acts  will  be  the  first  thing  to  strike  the  reader,  for  the 
discoveries  of  recent  years  have  made  it  more  and  more 
probable  that  this  law  holds  good  for  New  Comedy.  Never- 
theless, at  the  risk  of  appearing  timid,  I  dare  not  as  yet 
accept  this  assumption  as  a  demonstrated  truth.  I  pro- 
pose to  make  the  analyses  of  Latin  comedies  serve  as  a 
help  in  recognising  and  determining  the  external  structiue 
of  the  original  Greek  works,  rather  than  in  measuring  the 
divergences  between  Plautus  and  Terence  and  their  models. 
These  analyses  will  be  found  in  Chapter  IV,  §  1.  The 
reader  who  is  convinced  in  advance  that  the  via  observed 
the  rule  of  five  acts,  may  turn  to  them  and  read  them  at 
once  in  a  spirit  that  will  differ  slightly  from  that  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  will  see  that  they  point  out  few 
violations  of  the  rule,  and  that  the  majority  of  these 
violations  simply  mean  the  omission  of  pauses  or  breathing 
spells  with  which  a  vulgar  audience  would  have  little 
patience ;  but  that  they  do  not  imply  serious  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  at  once  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  thought  of  that  other  supposed 
criterion  which  is  afforded  by  the  distribution  of  the 
parts. 

The  view  is  ciu'rent  among  modem  writers  that  the 

Greek  comic  poets  had  only  three  actors  at  their  disposal ; 
u 
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and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  first  sight,  this  view  seems 
to  rest  on  good  evidence.  In  the  Poetics,  Aristotle  does 
not  mention  a  definite  number,  but  he  appears  at  least 
to  state  that  the  actors  were  limited  in  number.^  Ac- 
cording to  a  grammarian,  this  number  was  three,  from 
the  time  of  Cratinus  onwards,  just  as  in  tragedy.  In 
third-century  inscriptions  *  from  Delphi,  the  xm/jufidol  are 
grouped  in  companies  of  three,  to  each  of  which  must 
have  been  entrusted  the  performance  of  a  play.'  In  an 
inscription  from  Ptolemais,  six  Ho/itpM  are  enumerated 
opposite  two  Tiotfixci  xcofiupdi&p;  and  this  indicates  the 
same  distribution.^  And,  finally,  Lucian,  in  one  of  his 
comparisons,  gives  us  to  understand  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  Hm/updlcu  contained  three  nQdoamcu* 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  one  that  could  have  been  per- 
formed by  only  three  actors.  Many  of  them  contain 
scenes  in  which  four  or  more  actors  appear  and  speak  at 
the  same  time,  and  though  it  sometimes  happens  that 
some  of  them  are  mere  supernumeraries  whose  part  is 
insignificant,  quite  as  frequently  all  the  speakers  are 
important  actors.  Later  on  I  shall  come  back  to  these 
scenes  with  many  rdles,  but  even  in  the  plays  in  which 
there  are  not  so  many  parts  the  distribution  of  the  text 
among  three  actors  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible  unless  one 
cuts  up  the  parts  in  a  ruthless  fashion.  Even  if  this 
sorry  expedient  were  adopted  it  would  not  overcome  all 
the  difficulties.  For  example,  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  three  actors  to  perform  the  flecyro,  one  of  them  would 
have  to  take  off  Parmeno's  costume  and  put  on  that  of 
Laches  or  Phidippus  (between  lines  448  and  445) ;  between 

«  ArktoUe,  Po^t.,  p.  1449  B.,  liiiM  4-4L 

•  L  TmtMm.  tUfk  K»^^«f,  |  16. 

•  GoUiU,  DiaisH-In^chHtten.  Km.  t6S3  (of  the  ymr  S7S),  S664  (of  Ite 
jmr  S71K  M6S  (of  the  y^r  270).  S6M  (of  the  jmr  tSS).  Cf.  Kelley  Km^ 
MtmU  e/  Tkrm  Aetan^  p.  SO. 

•  Ditteoberfer,  OrinUis  ^roett  tiMer.,  No.  51.  The  inectiptioii  from 
Ptolenek  belongi  to  the  end  of  the  reisn  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  the  befui* 
aiag  ol  the  reign  of  Euergetne. 
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lines  497  and  516  Pamphilus  would  have  to  transform 
himself  into  M}rrrhina ;  between  lines  618  and  628  Sostrata 
would  have  to  become  Phidippus,  thus  calling  for  miracles 
of  quickness  which  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  im- 
possible. But  there  is  no  need  of  lengthy  demonstrations 
to  show  that  between  the  rule  of  *^  three  actors  "  and  the 
Latin  stage  there  is  evident  incompatibility. 

Does  this  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  contrary  to 
what  we  said  a  little  while  ago,  the  writers  of  the  paUiatae 
completely  altered  the  plot  and  the  structure  of  their 
models  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  extant  Greek  comedies.  Kelley 
Rees  has  recently  pointed  out  all  the  details  of  construc- 
tion in  fifth-century  plays  that  appear  to  him  to  call  for 
the  simultaneous  appearance  of  more  than  three  actors.^ 
On  consulting  his  lists,  one  will  find  that  Aristophanes 
alone  supplies  more  examples  than  the  three  tragic  writers 
put  together.  If  the  State  did  not  place  more  than  three 
actors  at  the  disposal  of  the  comic  poets  in  this  early 
period,  the  latter  must  frequently  have  secured  additional 
actors  in  one  way  or  another.  Can  one  say  that  con- 
ditions changed,  and  that  the  regulations  became  more 
stringent  between  the  fifth  century  and  the  time  of  the 
viaf  Let  us  ask  Menander  himself,  as  we  are  now  able 
to  do  so.  In  the  lengthy  fragments  of  his  works  recently 
published,  there  are  never  more  than  three  persons  speak- 
ing and  acting  on  the  stage  at  the  same  time.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  IleeuteiQo/iini  or  the  'EntxQdnomQ 
could  be  performed  by  three  actors.  Up  to  line  201  of 
the  'EnixQinorteQ  Syriscus  is  constantly  on  the  stage ;  up 
to  line  158  he  is  there  with  Smicrines  and  Daos;  up  to 
line  159  with  Daos  only;  beginning  with  line  165  with 
Onesimus.  If  three  actors  had  to  perform  the  play,  one 
of  them  would  have  had  to  change  his  costume  and  his 
r61e  between  line  158,  or  line  159,  and  line  165.  After 
line  898  Sophrona  and  Habrotonon  go  into  the   house* 

*  KeUay  Reet,  TU  So-calUd  RuU  •/  tU  ThfM  Adon  in  the  CUutieai 
Ortde  Drama  (Chieago,  190S). 
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and  Onesimus  rushes  out  into  the  street;  at  line  '429 
Charisius  appears.  If  there  were  only  three  actors,  Habro- 
tonon  or  Sophrona  must  have  doffed  female  attire  and 
put  on  the  appearance  of  a  young  man — rather  quickly, 
I  imagine— during  the  time  that  it  took  Onesimus  to 
speak  about  twenty  lines.  Such  rapid  transformations 
are  not  any  more  probable  in  the  ^ETUxqinortBQ  than  they 
are  in  the  Heq/ra.  But  here  is  a  case  that  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt ;  at  line  852  of  the  IleeixaQOfdpfi  Polemo 
goes  into  his  house;  he  is  followed,  after  line  854,  by 
Doris ;  immediately  afterwards,  at  line  855,  Pataecus  and 
Glycera  appear;  at  line  859  Polemo  again  appears.  Can 
one  imagine  that  between  lines  852  and  855  one  actor 
could  transform  himself  from  Polemo  into  Pataecus  or 
Glycera,  and  another  change  from  Doris  into  Polemo, 
between  line  854  and  line  859?  Such  an  arrangement  is 
manifestly  impossible.  At  line  859  the  part  of  Polemo 
must  be  played  by  the  same  actor  as  at  line  852.  Hence 
it  foUows  that  there  must  have  been  a  separate  actor 
for  each  of  the  parts  of  Doris,  Glycera  and  Pataecus. 
In  other  words,  the  JJegiMf^/i^  cannot  have  been 
performed  by  less  than  four  actors. 

The  passages  quoted  a  little  while  ago  cannot  prevail 
against  such  evidence.  Note  that  Aristotle  does  not  say 
anything  definite,  that  the  authority  of  the  anonymous 
grammarian  is  questionable  from  the  very  fact  that  he 
pretends  to  know  more  about  the  matter  than  Aristotle 
does,  and  that  Lucian  was  a  very  late  writer.  The  in- 
scriptions from  Delphi  and  from  Ptolemais  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  via  are  certainly  very  awkward. 
Still,  they  are  later  by  twenty  years  or  more  than 
Menander*8  death,  and  later  than  the  period  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  plays  imitated  by  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  written.  It  may  be  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  these  inscriptions  were  made,  the  conditions  which 
they  vouch  for  did  not  obtain  universally.  Tragedy  began 
without  actors;  when  it  began  to  have  them,  it  first  had 
one,  then  two,  and  then  three ;  that  is  to  say,  they  went 
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on  increasing  in  number.  Comedy,  on  the  contrary^ 
appears  to  have  begun  by  having  an  unlimited  number  of 
actors.  If,  at  a  given  period,  it  had  to  be  content  with 
only  three  actors,  this  was  probably  the  result  of  successive 
restrictions  of  none  of  which  we  know  the  date.  May  we 
not,  then,  assume  that  the  first  restriction  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  companies  of  iechniiae^^  and  that  it 
only  became  precise  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  ? 
Or,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  this  restriction  was  never 
more  than  a  nominal  one,  and  that  the  inscriptions  which 
mention  three  xcD/iqtdoi  merely  enumerate  the  chief  actors 
of  a  comedy,  but  not  aU  those  who  took  part  in  its  per- 
formance ?  I  must  say  quite  frankly  that  neither  of  the 
above  hjrpotheses  satisfies  me  entirely ;  but  I  would  rather 
adopt  one  or  the  other  of  them  than  reject  the  testimony 
of  Menander  for  the  finest  and  most  productive  period  of 
the  via. 

And  now,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  scenes  in  which 
more  than  three  persons  speak  and  act  at  the  same  time  ? 
They  are  not  only  contrary  to  the  rule — ^which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  is  quite  hypothetical — ^which  would  have  re- 
stricted the  number  of  actors  in  a  comedy  to  three,  but 
also  to  another  rule,  formulated  by  Horace,  probably  on 
the  authority  of  Greek  theorists,  or  as  a  result  of  his  own 
study  of  plays  written  in  Greek :  nee  quarta  loqui  persona 
laboret.^  Acron,  Porphyrio  and  Diomedes  define  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase  precisely;  when  more  than  three 
persons  are  on  the  stage,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  and  all 
those  in  excess  of  the  three,  must  remain  silent,  or  merely 
speak  a  few  words  by  way  of  acquiescing  in  a  command.* 
Diomedes  declares  that  this  was  the  almost  universal 
practice  among  the  Greeks  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is 
what  takes  place  in  the  long  fragments  of  Menander ;  bi|t 
the  Latins,  Diomedes  goes  on  to  say,  increased  the  number 
of  speakers  in  order  to  make  the  play  more  attractive. 


>  Aotor*t  Gui]ds.(— Tr.).  '  Horaoe,  Kp.  ad  Pis.,  192. 

'  Porphyr.,  ad  loe. ;   Acr.,  ad  loe. ;   DioiD.,  De  poamol.,  DC  2,  p.  401 
KeU  (-  Kaibel,  p.  60). 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  of  Terence's  scenes  in 
four  persons  take  part  appear  to  be  the  result  of  con- 
tamination. On  the  other  hand,  other  scenes  of  the  same 
nature,  in  Plautus  and  in  Terence,  are  such  that  they 
certainly  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  con- 
tamination nor  to  the  mere  wish  to  enliven  the  play  by 
increasing  the  number  of  actors  at  every  turn  and  wiUiout 
need,  but  are  such  that,  if  we  were  mentally  to  discard  a 
single  character,  the  essentials  of  the  plot  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  play  could  no  longer  subsist.  When,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Miles  Ghriosus  {'AlaiAw),  Philocomasium 
escapes  from  Pjrrgopolinices*  house,  there  are  four  persons 
on  the  stage :  the  fair  lady  and  her  lover,  the  soldier  and 
Palaestrio.  Now,  could  the  play  dispense  with  any  one 
of  these  four  ?  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
Pleusides  and  Philocomasimn,  who  are  the  centre  of  the 
scene.  But  this  scene  would  lose  all  its  piquancy  were 
not  the  sentimental  and  stupid  Pyrgopolinices  present 
to  watch  the  escape  of  his  mistress ;  and  the  rashness  of 
the  lovers  would  jeopardise  the  success  of  the  trick  were 
not  Palaestrio— who  could  not  have  stayed  in  Pyrgo- 
polinices' house  after  having  derided  him  so  maliciously — 
there  to  explain  away  their  aberrations.  Nor  does  the 
scene  in  the  Rudtns  in  which  Gripus  and  Trachalio 
quarrel  about  the  travelling  bag  in  the  presence  of 
Daemones,  whom  they  have  chosen  as  arbiter,  and  where 
Palaestra  describes  its  contents,  admit  of  the  elimination 
of  an  actor.  At  the  close  of  the  Baeehida  each  of  the 
two  fathers  is  inveigled  by  one  of  the  courtesans ;  if  one 
of  the  former  or  one  of  the  latter  were  missing,  this  pretty 
scene  would  be  impossible.  In  the  Pkarmio  the  gentle 
Chremes,  alone  and  unaided,  would  certainly  not  be  the 
man  to  exhaust  Phormio's  patience  and  provoke  the  final 
outburst ;  and  the  scene  with  which  the  comedy  ends,  and 
in  which  Phormio  struggles  between  the  two  old  men, 
while  Nausistrata  appears  at  her  door  or  at  her  window 
and  hears  the  parasite's  denunciation,  must  either  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  its  entirety.    One  may  say  as 


^ 
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much  about  the  majority  of  the  scenes  with  many  actors. 
To  admit  that  they  were  invented  by  the  writers  of  the 
paUiaia  would  amount  to  crediting  them  with  a  very 
large  share  of  initiative. 

Is  it  proper  to  do  so  ?  Remember  that  Diomedes  him- 
self does  not  absolutely  oblige  us  to  do  so;  tn  Graeco 
dramaie  fere  ires  personae  solae  aganl.  In  short,  the  scenes 
in  which  more  than  three  persons  appear  are  few  in  Plautus 
and  in  Terence,  and  we  may  also  say  of  Latin  comedies 
that,  <u  a  nUe^  only  three  actors  played  simultaneously. 
Diomedes*  additional  remark — ai  Latini  scriptares  cam- 
plures  personas  in  fabulas  introduxerunt  id  speciosiare$ 
frequentia  facerent — may  possibly  have  referred  to  only  a 
very  few  scenes,  such  as  were  the  result  of  contamination. 
But  what  we  must  have  regard  for,  above  all,  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  rule  formulated  by  Horace, 
and  also  for  the  character  of  the  scenes  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with  that  rule. 

Why  is  it  desirable  that  not  more  than  three  actors 
should  speak  in  the  same  scene?  Because,  if  there  be 
more,  there  is  danger  that  the  dialogue  will  be  confused 
and  difficult  to  follow.  Picture  to  yourself  four  or  five 
actors,  who  wear  masks  that  preclude  facial  expression* 
conversing  together  and  keeping  up  a  running  fire  of 
remarks  in  a  vast  ancient  theatre  open  to  the  sky.  Is 
it  not  likely  that,  while  watching  such  a  performance, 
a  part,  at  least,  of  the  audience  would  have  been  put 
out,  that  many  of  the  listeners  would  have  become 
confused  and  would  not  have  rightly  understood  which 
actor  was  speaking  and  to  whom  his  words  were  ad- 
dressed, and  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  have  lost 
interest  in  the  play  ?  In  contrast  to  liiis,  picture  to  your- 
self, instead  of  from  four  or  five  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  conversation,  two  groups,  of  one,  two  or  three  actors, 
each  soliloquising  and  conversing  separately.  The  danger 
I  spoke  of  above  will  no  longer  exist  except  to  a  far 
slighter  degree.  As  long  as  the  two  groups  are  some  dis- 
tance apart,  the  audience  will  in  each  instance  know  from 
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which  of  the  two  groups  the  words  they  hear  come ;  and 
as  each  group  consists  of  only  a  very  restricted  number  of 
actors,  they  will,  without  much  effort^  recognise  by  whom 
these  words  are  spoken.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there  will 
no  longer  be  conversation  between  a  considerable  number 
of  speakers,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  there  will 
simply  be  a  succession  of  soliloquies  or  of  dialogues  between 
two  or,  at  most,  three  persons,  and  these  soliloquies  and 
dialogues  will  be  quite  as  intelligible  as  though  the  other 
actors  were  not  in  sight  while  they  are  being  pronounced. 
In  other  words,  the  important  tUng  is  not  so  much  the 
number  of  actors  as  the  manner  in  which  their  conversa- 
tions are  managed.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  scene  with 
four  or  five  persons  may  be  clearer  than  a  dialogue  between 
three  persons. 

Hence  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  a  scene  in 
Plautus  or  Terence  violates  the  rule  merely  because  it 
introduces  more  than  three  important  characters.  If  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  passages  that  are  suspected 
of  doing  so,  it  will  soon  be  noticed  that  many  of  them 
consist  of  several  parts  in  which,  at  most,  three  acton 
alternate  in  carrying  on  the  conversation.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  two  of  the  scenes  that  I  have  quoted — ^the  one 
in  the  Rudtn$  and  the  one  in  the  Miles.  Only  three  per- 
sons share  in  the  dialogue  in  the  first  part  of  these  plays  : 
Daemones,  Trachalio  and  Gripus.  Though  Palaestra  is 
at  hand  from  the  outset,  and  though  she  is  very  directly 
concerned  in  the  matter  that  is  being  discussed  in  her 
presence,  she  does  not  breathe  a  word ;  indeed,  her  silence 
even  surprises  Gripus,  and  the  author  does  not  think  it 
superfluous  to  let  Trachalio  make  apologies  for  it.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  that  Palaestra  takes  part  in 
the  conversation — that  is  to  say,  beginning  with  line  1127 — 
Traclialio  is  silent.  In  the  scene  in  the  Miles  the  con- 
versation takes  place  successively  between :  Palaestrio  and 
Philocomasium  (lines  1811-1813),  Palaestrio  and  Pyrgo- 
polinices  (lines  1818-1814),  Philocomasium  and  Pleusides 

»  Bud.,  1113  1114. 
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(lines  1815-1819),  Pyrgopolinices,  Palaestrio  and  Philoco- 
masium  (lines  1820-1880),  Palaestrio  and  Pyrgopolinices — 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  spoken  by  Pleusicles — 
(lines  1880-1848),  Pleusicles  and  Philocomasium  (lines 
1844-1845a),  and  between  Pyrgopolinices  and  Palaestrio 
(from  line  1846  onwards).  In  no  part  of  this  scene  do  all 
four  actors  take  part  at  the  same  time.  Many  a  scene  in 
Latin  comedy  is  constructed  like  that  in  the  Rudens^  or 
like  that  in  the  Miles.  In  fact,  more  than  three  actors 
rarely  take  an  actual  part  in  the  dialogue,  and,  even  where 
they  do,  the  exchange  of  remarks  is  sometimes  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  precludes  all  confusion.  Confusing 
dialogues,  which  might  appear  to  violate  Horace's  rule, 
are  very  few  and  far  between.  Neither  in  number  nor 
in  importance  do  they  go  beyond  what  the  Greek  poets — 
if,  as  I  believe,  they  had  more  than  three  actors  at  their 
disposal — could  and  must  have  permitted  themselves. 

So  we  arrive  at  a  negative  conclusion.  The  number  of 
actors  who  speak  and  act  in  the  course  of  one  and  the 
same  scene  does  not  itself  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
that  scene  comes  from  the  original  play. 


CHAPTER  II 

INTERNAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  COMEDIES 

THE  PLOT  OR  ACTION 


BROADLY  speaking,  a  comedy  of  the  new  period  repre- 
sents a  movement  or  action — ^that  is  to  say,  a  change 
from  one  situation — ^usually  precarious,  and  impatiently 
supported  by  one  of  the  characters,  to  another  which  is 
stable  and  definite.  Once  the  initial  situation  is  made 
plain  to  the  audience,  all,  or  nearly  all,  parts  of  the  work 
contribute  to  the  realisation  of  this  change,  and  once  it 
is  completed,  the  play  is  ended.  This  arrangement  is,  of 
course,  not  peculiar  to  the  works  of  New  Comedy;  we 
meet  with  it  in  most  dramatic  works  of  whatever  kind, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  constant  and  more 
strictly  adhered  to  by  comic  writers  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  than  it  was  by  their  predecessors. 

Structure  of  the  Plot — Digressions 

It  is  well  known  how  small  a  part  the  plot  plays  and 
how  little  it  amounts  to  in  several  of  Aristophanes'  comedies. 
Let  us  consider  the  Achamians.  At  line  720  Dicaeopolis 
has  succeeded  in  passing  from  the  tribulations  of  war  to 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  plot  is  at  an  end.  For 
all  that,  the  play  runs  on  for  more  than  five  himdred  lines. 
And  of  what  does  this  entire  latter  part  consist?  Of 
independent  scenes  which  have  no  other  connecting  link 
than  the  continued  presence  of  the  principal  actor,  and 
which  illustrate,  in  so  many  pictures,  the  result  of  the 
change  that  has  come  about.  The  Peace  and  the  latest 
of  the  poet's  works,  the  Plutus^  wliich  was  written  in  888, 
arc  constructed  on  an  analogous  plan.  So  we  see  that  to 
tlic  end  of  his  days  Aristophanes  wrote  comedies  that 
were  not  wholly  given  up  to  the  development  of  a  plot, 

198 
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and   we   may  assume  that  his   contemporaries   had   no 

scruples   about  doing  likewise.     In  the  fourth  century 

the  generation  of  Antiphanes,   of  Anaxandrides  and  of 

Eubulus   must   have   retained   something   of  this   loose 

method.     One  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  Timan  or  the  Mis- 

anthropistj  is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  Antiphanes' 

Tl/ioyv.    If  this  is  true,  the  structmre  of  that  play  must 

have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  AchamianSf  of  the  Peace 

and  of  the  PltUus.    The  change  in  the  hero's  fortimes, 

which  constituted  the  plot,  was  effected  long  before  the 

end  of  the  play,  and  just  as  people  of  all  kinds — ^parasites, 

flatterers,  sycophants  and  philosophers — ^passed  in  review 

before  Dicaeopolis,  Trygaeus  or  Chremylus,  each  of  them 

affording  occasion  for  a  scene,  so  they  pass  before  the 

misanthropist  who  has  once  more  become  wealthy.    It  will 

be  remembered  that  many  a  comedy  of  the  middle  period 

had  a  proper  name,  the  name  of  a  politician,  of  a  man- 

about-town,  or  of  a  courtesan  as  its  title.    More  than 

one  comedy  may  have  been  made  up  of  ^^ interludes*'  or 

episodes  that  were  very  slightly  connected,  and  which,  like 

the  Heracleides  or  the  Ttiesetdes  at  which  Aristotle  scoffs,^ 

may  have  had  no  other  imity  than  that  afforded  by  the  hero. 
Apparently,  this  is  no  longer  the  case  from  Alexander's 

time  onwards.  Of  all  Plautus'  or  Terence's  plays,  only 
one,  the  Stichtis,  nms  on  considerably  beyond  the  end  of 
the  plot,  which,  in  this  case,  is  indicated  by  the  return 
of  the  two  brothers  from  their  journey  and  their  restora- 
tion to  the  good  graces  of  old  Antipho.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Casina  stops  short  before  the  escpected  solution 
of  the  plot.  In  the  Truculentus  our  attention  is  directed,  in 
turn,  to  various  questions,  some  of  which  are  not  answered. 
But,  in  each  instance,  these  anomalies  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Latin  author,  who  was  either  an  unscrupulous 
abridger  or  a  ruthless  contaminator.  So  we  cannot  cite 
any  one  of  these  three  plays  in  refutation  of  the  testimony 
given  by  other  much  more  numerous  plays,  in  which  the 
plot   constitutes,    as   it   were,    the   framework    and   the 

1  Aristotle,  Po€t.,  VIII.  p.  1451  A,  lines  10  ei  teq. 
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8ca£foIding  of  the  composition.  True,  the  plays  imitated 
by  Plautus  and  Terence  represent  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  entire  literature  of  the  ria^  but  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  more  than  twenty  plays  by  various  authors  and 
of  various  dates  is,  for  all  that,  important.  Moreover, 
it  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  such  knowledge  as  we 
have  or  such  surmises  as  we  can  make  about  some  of  the 
original  works :  the  ^EnixqinoneQ^  the  'HgoKt  the  Za/ita^ 
the  Fewgyigt  the  IleQixetQOfdvrij  the  OdofMOt  the  IHSxtap, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  have  so  many  well- 
constructed  plays,  we  cannot  cite  a  single  example  of 
loose  construction.  C!omedies  having  the  name  of  an 
individual  as  their  title — and  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
especially  suspected  of  having  been  piiees  *^  d  Uroira  "  > — 
were,  as  we  know,  less  frequent  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander than  they  had  been  previously.  As  for  the  plays 
that  may  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of 
a  character  or  of  a  type,  the  AuUdaria  affords  sufficient 
proof  that  they  did  not  necessarily  lack  a  sustained  plot. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  9ia 
proscribed  all  digressions.  From  time  to  time  it  admitted 
them,  and  we  must  explain  their  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  point  out  the  unpopularity 
of  two  kinds  of  composition  which  seem  to  have  been  in 
high  favour  in  the  preceding  period. 

Ifany  fragments  of  the  /idori^  and,  among  others,  several 
of  the  lengthiest  and  most  refreshing  of  them,  affect  the 
descriptive  form.  For  example,  they  describe  the  prowess 
of  a  gourmand,  the  wiles  of  a  coquette,  the  impertinence 
of  a  fishmonger.  These  passages  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
comedy  in  which  there  was  more  conversation  than 
action ;  their  form  and  their  tone  are  satirical  rather  than 
dramatic.  In  the  extant  works  of  the  via  such  passages 
as  these  are  rare.  In  Plautus  I  might  point  out,  as  being 
of  a  somewhat  similar  style,  Megndonis*  diatribe  against 

*  A  piec«  with  lootejy  eonneoted  epModit  rpry  nmh  Ukm  • 
••f«vuo."(— Tr.). 
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the  extravagance«{  of  women,^  Periplecomenus'  remarks 
about  the  disadyc\ntages  of  marriage  and  of  having  a 
family,*  and  Lysitetfes'  arraignment  of  love ;  •  and  that  is 

about  all. 

Another  observation  which  I  think  I  ought  to  make 
has  reference  to  banqueting  scenes.  While  they  occur  in 
both  periods  they  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  fdori  made  a  point  of  describing 
them,  and  it  devoted  itself  to  this  task  with  minute  care. 
With  the  advent  of  the  via  this  form  of  treatment,  which 
is  better  suited  for  a  mime  than  for  comedy,  is  no  longer 
so  much  in  fashion.  In  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  of 
Terence,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persa^  which  goes  back 
to  the  middle  period,  only  two  banquets  take  place  upon 
the  stage  or  are  described  for  their  own  sake  :  one  at  the 
close  of  the  PseudoluSy  in  a  passage  which  competent 
critics  regard  as  a  piece  of  original  work  by  Plautus ;  the 
other  at  the  close  of  the  StichtM — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a  con- 
taminated play,  copied  from  an  unknown  model,  which 
may  have  belonged  to  the  /iioti.  Wherever  else  it  occurs, 
the  banquet  merely  supplies  a  background,  which  serves  as 
a  frame  for  something  more  interesting  and  helps  to  place 
it  in  relief :  in  the  MosteUaria  it  is  the  case  of  a  dissipated 
son  who  is  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  return  of  his 
father;  in  the  Asinaria  it  is  the  infidelity  of  an  aged 
husband ;  in  the  JSunueAu^,  the  brutality  of  a  soldier ;  in 
the  BacchideSt  the  anguish  of  an  old  man  who  thinks 
that  his  son  is  guilty  of  adultery  and  that  a  most  humiliat- 
ing punishment  awaits  him;  and  so  on.  In  all  these 
instances  the  plot,  even  in  the  midst  of  orgies,  moves  on 
towards  its  cidmination. 

What  most  frequently  diverts  the  writers  of  New  Comedy 
from  the  plot  is  the  desire  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
character  and  morals  of  their  dramatis  ptnonae.  Appar- 
ently they  did  not  think  that  the  incidents  of  the  plot  in 
themselves  always  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  They  were 
willing  to  devote  one  or  several  special  scenes  to  it— either 

1  A^d..  605  et  teq.        •  MiU*,  685  et  teq.  •  Tfiti..  2S7  et  aeq. 
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a  sdiiloquy  in  which  the  actor  deserihes  hiin>rif  and,  as 
it  were,  makes  a  confession  of  faith,  or  a  conTersation  in 
which  he  shows  what  kind  of  man  he  i^  or  else  an  arraign* 
ment  of  his  misdeeds.  These  passage's,  in  so  fisr  as  they 
are  concerned  with  the  chief  characteis  of  the  play,  ought 
probably  not  to  be  regarded  as  digrwtfions  at  alL  Though 
they  do  not  further  the  plot,  they  tdL  any_n^fi.jecure  for 
it  an  appearance  of  reality  by  displajring  before  our  eyes 
in  a  separate  setting  and  in  a  vivid  li^ht  some  of  the 
motives  which  it  brings  into  play.  Or  else  these  scenes 
dispose  the  audience  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
play  by  m^lring  one  or  the  other  of  its  characters 
sympathetic  or  the  contrary.  But  it  is  not  only  of  the 
chief  actors  that  the  poet  endeavours  to  give  us  a  clear 
picture;  occasionally  mere  supernumeraries  monopoUse 
our  attention  for  a  while.  The  interminable  confidences 
of  PeriplecomenuSy  in  the  MUes^  are  manifestly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  very  insignificant  part  that  he  plays. 
So  is  the  bluster  of  the  cook  and  of  Antamoenides  in  the 
PieudoltLi  and  in  the  Poemdus^  in  which  they  are  mere 
episodical  figures.  This  is  also  true  of  the  gossip  of 
Ergasilus,  in  the  Captivit  whose  only  business  is  to  bring 
a  bit  of  news ;  of  Peniculus,  in  the  Menaeehmif  who  merely 
denounces  Menaechmus  to  his  wife,  and  of  Gelasimus,  in 
the  Siiehus^  who  does  nothing  at  all.  Of  course,  retouching 
by  Latin  imitators,  additions  and  contaminations  may 
occasionally  have  impaired  the  relations  in  which  char- 
acters of  this  kind  stood  to  the  plot,  but  these  digressions 
must  more  frequently  be  imputed  to  the  original  Greek 
poet.  As  far  as  parasites  and  cooks  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  via  took  undue  delight  in 
portraying  them.  Cooks  can  never  have  had  more  than 
a  sligiit  influence  on  the  development  of  the  plot,  while 
parasites  occasionally,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases,  had 
a  greater  influence.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  collected  frag* 
ments  is  enough  to  show  how  much  space,  in  the  plays 
as  a  whole,  is  allotted  to  the  speeches  of  these  two  dstses. 
Parasites  and  cooks  are  people  who  provoke  laughter. 
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Hence  their  popularity,  hence  the  frequent  side  episodes 
for  which  they  provide  an  opportunity;  and  we  must 
forgive  the  comic  poets  if  they  sometimes  made  undue 
sacrifices  to  the  desire  to  amuse.  In  Menander's  *£m- 
xQbiovxBQ^  the  comedy  of  which  we  have  the  most  know- 
ledge, an  episode  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  better  taste  than 
the  jests  of  a  cook,  though  it  is  of  just  as  little  use  to 
the  plot,  occupies  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines 
out  of  a  total  that  cannot  have  exceeded  a  thousand — 
the  great  trial  scene  from  which  the  play  derives  its  title. 
What,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  dramatic  problem  which 
constitutes  the  plot  of  the  *Enn^bwnti^  It  hinges  on 
the  question  whether  the  misunderstanding  between 
Charisius  and  his  wife  is  to  be  happily  ended.  For  this 
purpose  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  ring,  on  which 
the  solution  depends,  should  be  seen  by  Onesimus.  But 
the  question  would  have  been  exactly  the  same  if,  instead 
of  being  the  subject  of  a  quarrel,  both  the  ring  and  the 
child  had  been  foimd  at  once  by  Syriscus.  By  creating 
the  part  of  Daos  and  by  inventing  the  episode  of  the 
arbitration,  Menander  lost  time  in  superfluous  prelimi- 
naries, and  thus  affords  another  instance  where  the  taste 
for  ifiimoUa'^  outweighed  the  author's  care  for  the 
construction  of  the  play. 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  we  may  say  that, 
during  the  fourth  century,  and  especially  towards  its 
close,  comedy  became  more  orderly  and  accepted  with 
increasing  docility  the  discipline  exacted  by  the  plot* 
We  can  still  trace  quite  clearly  the  influences  that  made 
for  this  progress. 

One  of  these  acted  from  afar — namely,  the  influence  of 
tragedy.  A  hundred  years  before  Alexander  and  Menander 
the  writers  of  Attic  tragedy  wrote  only  such  plays  as  were 
a  complete  representation  of  a  crisis  or  of  a  change  of 
fortune,  and  contained  a  complication  and  a  soluticm.  It 
was  natural  that  comedy,  as  the  younger  sister,  should 

*  Bapranotaliflo  of  oliarsct«r.(^T^.). 
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imitate  the  dder,  and  during  the  middle  period  its  anthixs 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  so  throiigfa  parodying  a  great 
number  of  tragic  works ;  for  it  was,  in  all  likelihood^  not 
only  their  st^e  and  a  few  of  their  isolated  episodes  that 
were  thus  parodied,  but  some  plays  in  their  entirety  must 
have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  their  plots  being 
followed  step  by  step.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
chapters  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  works  of  the  via  emplojred  the  same  motives  or 
adopted  the  same  general  arrangement  as  did  the  dramas 
of  Euripides,  and  these  similarities  of  detail  will  corro- 
borate what  I  have  just  said  in  general  terms  about  the 
influence  of  the  tragic  drama. 

A  second  influence  to  which  attention  must  be  called — 
a  more  direct  and  immediate  influence — is  that  which  was 
doubtless  exercised  by  the  theories  of  Aristotle.  We  know 
how  preponderating  an  importance  the  author  of  the 
Poetics  attaches  to  the  plot  in  tragedy :  **  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  tragedy  is  the  combination  of  incidents 
{ij  x&v  TiQccy/idxajv  oiioxouji^).  .  .  .  Without  a  plot  there 
could  be  no  tragedy;  without  dramatu  penonae  there 
could  be  one.  .  .  .  The  plot  is,  therefore,  the  chief  thing, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  tragedy ;  the  dramaiU  per$ana$ 
occupy  only  a  secondary  place.**  ^  In  Book  I  of  the 
Poetics^  the  only  book  that  has  come  down  to  us,  these 
remarks  apply  to  tragedy,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Book  II  they  applied  to  the  other  great  order  of 
drama  as  well.  To  the  mind  of  the  famous  theorist 
whose  doctrines  were  spread  by  Theophrastus,  comedy 
was  bound,  above  all,  to  be  the  imiiaium  of  adum^wjiA  the 
poets  of  the  new  period  did  not  fail  to  heed  this  advice. 

§2 

SiMPUCiTY  OR  Intricacy  of  the  Plot 

In  several  of  Plautus'  comedies  the  plot  is  remarkably 
simple.    A  sin^e  problem  is  presenteid  and  clearly  set 

>  ArwtoUe,  Poil.,  VI.  p.  1460  A,  Vam  15,  S3-S5,  33-U,  SS-St. 
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forth  in  the  very  first  scenes,  and  undergoes  neither  change 
nor  complication  in  the  course  of  the  play.  This  problem 
is  solved  at  a  single  stroke,  and  if,  towards  the  end,  the 
results  obtained  are  occasionally  in  danger  of  being  called 
in  question,  the  suspense  is  of  short  duration,  and  some 
providential  occurrence  promptly  corroborates  them.  Let 
us  examine  the  Curculio.  At  the  very  outset  the  em- 
barrassing situation  in  which  Phaedromus  finds  himself 
is  apparent;  the  scheme  which  Curculio  conceives  to 
rescue  him  from  it  succeeds  without  hindrance;  the 
retroactive  danger,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  arising  out  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  soldier,  is  promptly  removed  by  an  opportune 
recognition.  From  beginning  to  end  the  plot  moves  on 
continuously  and  in  a  straight  line.  But  possibly  this 
is  not  a  good  example,  for  it  has  been  surmised  that  in 
the  Curculio  Plautus  mutilated  the  original  work  which 
had  served  as  his  model.  Let  us,  therefore,  rather 
examine  the  Arinaria^  the  Captivi^  the  Epidicus^  the 
Pseudolus  and  the  Trinummus^  in  which  the  original  plot 
of  the  plays  has  not  undergone  serious  curtailment.  The 
simplicity  of  their  plan  is  quite  as  great.  Occasionally 
the  plot  is  made  even  simpler  in  certain  points.  Thus, 
at  the  close  of  the  Pseudolu^^  when  Harpax  and  Ballio 
discover  that  the  slave  has  deceived  them,  neither  the 
slave  nor  his  yoimg  master,  Calidorus,  need  have  any 
fear  of  retaliation;  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  for 
them  the  fruits  of  their  success.  In  the  Trinummui^ 
the  trick  which  Callicles  and  Megaronides  plan  is  dis- 
covered even  before  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  same  occur- 
rence that,  by  revealing  it,  precludes  its  being  carried  out — 
the  sudden  return  of  Charmides — also  makes  it  super- 
fiuous.  In  other  words,  of  the  three  periods  into  which 
the  action  is  subdivided  in  the  Curculio^  the  first  is  here 
suppressed  and  the  second  and  third  are  merged  into  one. 
Such,  then,  are  the  most  rudimentary  plots.  In  order 
to  produce  more  complex  and  more  ingenious  ones  the 
poets  make  use  of  various  methods. 

X 
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The  first  of  these  consists  in  not  presenting,  at  the 
outset,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  that  is  to  be 
solved,  but  in  showing,  in  successive  scenes,  how  it  grows 
more  delicate  and  acute.  In  the  Eunuehus  Phaedria  has 
at  first  only  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  Thraso ;  after  his  brother's 
crime  he  has  also  to  fear  the  anger  of  Thais,  and  after 
Parmeno's  confession,  the  bad  humour  of  his  father.  In 
the  recDQydg  a  father's  matrimonial  plans  form  the  only 
difficulty  that  at  first  stands  in  the  way  of  the  lovers  getting 
married ;  subsequently  the  attitude  of  Cleaenetus  seriously 
increases  his  nephew's  embarrassment.  Similarly,  in  the 
AtUiUaria^  the  attitude  of  Megadorus  increases  the  per- 
plexity of  his  nephew.  In  the  *EmxQinovieg  the  dis- 
covery of  the  supposed  bastard  furnishes  Smicrines  with 
new  weapons  with  which  to  oppose  his  son-in-law,  and  to 
urge  his  daughter  to  leave  her  libertine  husband.  In  the 
Hecyra  it  is  only  after  Pamphilus  appears  upon  the  stage 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  complete  shipwreck 
of  his  married  life,  and  discover  what  are  the  obstacles 
that  almost  preclude  the  re-establishment  of  intimate 
relations  between  him  and  his  wife.  As  these  few  ex- 
amples show,  the  manner  in  which  the  problem  becomes 
complicated  is  not  always  identical.  Sometimes  the  new 
difficulties  which  develop  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing  have  an  origin  of  their  own  :  for  instance,  the 
conduct  of  the  young  Cleaenetus  is  in  no  way  determined 
by  the  plans  of  his  father.  Sometimes,  again,  the  new 
difficulties  arise  from  the  earlier  ones,  or  else  they  are 
due  to  a  conffict  that  had  already  begun  :  in  the  Eumuku$ 
it  is  the  present  made  to  Thais  as  an  offset  to  Thraso*s 
generosity  that  suggests  to  Chaerea  the  idea  of  his  ques* 
tionable  trick,  and  affords  him  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out.  This  last  kind  of  plot,  in  which  the  germ  of  some 
change  {neqaUiua)  is  contained  in  the  opening  situation, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  tlic  most  perfect  of  all. 
Incidentally  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  episode  which  gives  risr  to  a  reawakening  of 
suspense  appears  in  the  form  i>f  a  furtunate  occurrence. 
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Might  it  not  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  penniless 
girls,  like  the  daughter  of  Euclio  or  the  daughter  of 
Myrrhina,  to  be  sought  after  by  men  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  even  though  the  latter  are  no  longer  quite 
young?  Do  not  Sostrata  and  Parmeno,  in  the  Uecyra^ 
does  not  the  audience  itself,  hope  that  the  arrival  of 
Pamphilus  will  put  an  end  to  all  disagreements?  That 
sort  of  irony  of  fate  which  changes  good  into  evil  and 
upsets  reasonable  expectations,  manifests  itself  in  an 
especially  striking  manner  in  certain  episodes  in  tragedy 
— one  need  only  recall  the  imforeseen  part  which  the 
messenger  from  Corinth  plays  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannua. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  comic  poets  borrowed  this  idea 
from  tragedy. 

In  the  works  of  the  via  the  solution  of  a  problem  gives 
occasion  for  a  series  of  episodes  quite  as  often  as  does 
the  setting  forth  of  the  problem.  There  are  cases  where 
several  attempts  to  solve  it  fail  completely  before  one 
succeeds,  or  else  where  it  cannot  be  solved  at  one  stroke. 
In  order  to  thwart  her  husband's  intentions  regarding 
Casina,  Mjrrrhina  first  resorts  to  prayer,  then  to  drawing 
lots,  and  then  tries  to  make  trouble  between  Lysidamus 
and  his  accomplice  Alcesimus,  and  to  scare  him  with 
the  sham  raving  of  the  young  girl.  None  of  these  attempts 
succeeds ;  finally,  a  last  expedient,  the  dressing-up  of  the 
slave,  results  in  her  victory.  Syrus,  in  the  Heauton 
Timoroumenos,  and  Chrysalus,  in  the  Bacehides^  make  use 
of  several  tricks  in  succession  in  order  to  obtain  money. 
In  the  Aulularia  Euclio  imagines  that  his  precious  pot  is 
the  object  of  a  series  of  constantly  renewed  attacks.  In 
the  Menaechmi  it  is  only  after  many  mirtakes  that  the 
identity  of  each  of  the  two  brothers  is  established.  In 
the  Zafua  ^  Demeas'  peace  of  mind  is  disturbed  and  the 
happy  consummation  of  his  son's  projected  marriage  with 
his  neighbour's  daoj^iter  is  thwarted,  first  by  the  miftakr 

^  To  be  more  ezMi,  ''in  Dm  axtooi  portioni  of  the  Im^ilm/*  ThOTt  moti 
originally  heve  been  ft  seriee  of  epieodes  whieh  reenltad  in  the  mmnim^  ol 
MoMhio  end  Plengon  betof  deekied  opoo. 
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Demeas  makes  regarding  the  parentage  of  the  child,  then 
by  Niceratus*  angry  outburst,  and  a  third  time  by  Moschio's 
unexpected  caprice.  In  the  Budena  Palaestra  escapes 
disaster  in  three  stages,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  First  she 
is  rescued  from  shipwreck,  then  from  slavery,  and  finally 
she  is  restored  to  her  parents.    And  so  on. 

This  method  of  developing  a  plot  by  reiteration  was 
sometimes  practised  without  much  skill.  In  the  Carina^ 
for  example,  the  various  episodes  are  merely  placed  next 
to  one  another.  Other  plays  give  us  a  more  favourable 
idea  of  the  comic  poets'  skill.  Though  the  anger  of 
Niceratus  and  the  whims  of  Moschio,  in  the  Zofila,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  stiU  both  are  caUed  forth 
by  Demeas*  mistake  and  by  the  scandal  he  raised  by 
driving  away  Chrysis.  In  the  Menaeehnd  the  series  of 
adventures  in  which  Menaechmus  of  Syracuse  is  taken  for 
his  brother  have  a  logical  connection,  and  each  of  them 
calls  for  the  ensuing  one;  the  matron's  importunity  is 
occasioned  by  Erotium's  amiability,  and  it  results  first 
in  the  interference  of  the  old  man,  and  then  in  that  of 
the  doctor.  In  the  Aulularia  Megadorus  asks  for  the 
hand  of  Phaedria,  and  Euclio  regards  this  as  the  first 
menace  to  his  treasure-trove.  This  offer  of  marriage  is 
the  occasion  for  the  invasion  of  the  cooks  into  the  old 
man's  house ;  and  this  invasion,  in  turn,  results  in  the  theft 
of  the  treasure.  In  the  Bacchides  Chrysalus  is  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt  on  Nicobulus' 
purse,  and  makes  a  second  and  more  successful  assault. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Andria^  Davus'  temporary 
success,  far  from  removing  the  danger,  only  makes  it 
more  immediate. 

The  heaping-up  of  obstacles  and  of  devices  for  over- 
coming them  in  a  play  does  not  keep  our  interest  from 
being  concentrated  on  a  single  problem — most  frequently 
a  kind  of  contest  between  two  adversaries  or  between  two 
groups  of  adversaries.  But  another  method  of  enriching 
the  plot  is  to  multiply  the  objects  of  interest  it  contains. 
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The  poets  who  adopted  this  method  are  sometimes  content 
to  show  us  in  several  scattered  scenes  the  indirect  results 
of  the  main  story  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  characters  : 
Smicrines,  in  the  'EnixQiTtovzegt  storming  at  the  cook, 
at  Sophrona,  at  Onesimus,  at  every  one  who  comes  near 
him ;  or  Phidippus  and  Laches,  in  the  Hecyra^  quarrelling 
with  their  wives;  or  Lysimachus,  in  the  Mercaior^  being 
suspected  of  adultery  by  his  wife ;  or  Gripus,  in  the  Budens^ 
dreaming  of  a  fine  future,  and  quarrelling  about  his  booty 
with  Trachalio,  Daemones  and  Labrax ;  and  so  on.  These 
are  digressions  of  a  kind  that,  for  a  moment,  divert  our 
attention  from  the  plot  itself  without,  however,  per- 
mitting us  to  lose  sight  of  it— Kligressions  with  which  no 
fault  can  be  found  provided  they  do  not  occur  too  late 
in  the  play,  or  awkwardly  prolong  it  beyond  its  real 
conclusion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Rudens.  In  other  plays 
we  find  a  complete  second  plot  running  side  by  side  with 
the  main  one.  Many  Latin  plays  of  the  class  that  Terence 
calls  fabulae  duplices  ^  follow  Greek  models  'in  bringing 
two  love  affairs  upon  the  stage  simultaneously,  each  of 
which  claims  its  share  of  the  spectator's  interest.  In  the 
Aulvlaria  we  are  not  only  in^rested  to  know  whether 
Lyconides  is  going  to  marry  Phaedrium,  but  also  whether 
Euclio  is  going  to  keep  his  hoard.  In  the  0dafia  the 
honour  of  a  married  woman  is  at  stake,  quite  as  much 
as  the  marriage  of  two  young  people;  in  the  IHAcicv 
the  domestic  authority  of  a  shrew  is  involved.  In  the 
IleQixeigofjUvfi  the  reconciliation  of  Polemo  and  Glycera, 
no  doubt,  appeared  as  only  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at 
in  the  plot;  the  other  was  the  recognition  of  Moschio, 
who  was  in  danger  of  involving  himself  and  his  supposed 
mother  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation. 

Such  double  plots  as  these  involve  a  twofold  danger. 
There  is  a  danger  that  one  of  the  two  issues  dealt  with 
before  the  audience  may  appear  stale  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  or  else  that  both  may  be  so 
slightly  related  as  to  destroy  the  imity  of  the  play.    This 

*  HumLt  proL  6. 
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twofold  difficulty  is  avoided  in  most  of  the  plays  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.    An  examination  of  the  Latin  come- 
dies in  which  two  love  affairs  occur  shows  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  there  is  an  evident  connection  between 
them.    It  is  only  in  the  PhomUo  that  the  adventures  of  the 
two  cousins,  Antipho  and  Phaedria,  run  parallel  and  with- 
out influence  upon  one  another  for  too  long  a  time.    Nor 
does  it  often  happen  that  one  of  the  two  lovers  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  spectator.    This  is,  indeed, 
the  case  with  Charinus,  in  the  Andria;  but  periiaps  Terence 
is  to  blame  for  it.    In  the  Adclphi^  the  Heautan  Ttmoroti- 
menas  and  the  Pharmio,  what  follows  after  Aeschinus, 
Clinia  and  Antipho  once  get  over  their  troubles  would, 
no  doubt,  be  rather  dull  if  the  outcome  of  the  love  affairs 
of  Ctesipho,  of  Qitipho  and  of  Phaedria  were  the  only 
matters  involved;    but,  as  often  happens  when  a  con- 
sununate  rascal  fills  the  scene  with  his  tricks,  we  become 
interested  in  them  for  their  own  sake  and  independently 
of  the  object  they  have  in  view.    Will  Syrus,  in  the 
Adelphi,  succeed  in  deceiving  Demea  to  the  very  end? 
Will  Syrus,  in  the  HeauUm  Timaraumenosp  succeed  in 
making  a  fool  of  Chremes?    Will  Phormio  win  his  fight 
against  Demipho?    These  questions  continue  to  present 
themselves  even  after  the  young  lover  in  each  play  has 
attained  the  object  of  his  desires.    I  must  add  that  two  of 
these  three  plays — the  Adelphi  and  the  Heauian  Timorou' 
iMfu^f-— contain  a  moral  problem  in  addition  to  the  dramatic 
problem  involved  in  the  plot,  and  that  for  its  solution  we 
are  obliged  to  wait  until  the  very  last  scenes ;  hence  there 
is  no  fear  of  our  attention  becoming  slack  before  the  end. 
In  the  Aulularia  the  story  of  the  pot  and  that  of  the 
marriage  of  Phaedrium  are   interrelated  as   closely  as 
possible;  it  was  with  a  view  to  this  marriage  that  a  god 
had  brought  about  the  discovery  of  the  pot ;  one  and  the 
same  occurrence,  the  step  taken  by  Mcgadorus,  puts  an 
end  to  the  anxiety  of  Lyconides  and  redoubles  EucIio*s 
fears;  the  slave  who  st^ds  the  treasure  is  an  emissary 
of  the  lover,  sent  by  him  to  spy  on  his  rival ;  and,  finally* 
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it  is,  in  all  likelihood,  at  the  request  of  his  future  son-in- 
law,  and  in  order  to  give  his  daughter  a  dowry,  that 
Euclio  parts  with  his  money.  In  Plautus'  play  Lyconides 
comes  upon  the  scene  very  late,  and  we  have  but  slight 
sympathy  with  his  anxiety  because  we  have  not  been 
informed  of  it  in  advance,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
this  fault  was  so  noticeable  in  the  Greek  poet's  play; 
some  remarks  of  the  young  man,  placed  at  the  opening  of 
the  play,  may  have  served  to  take  the  public  into  his 
confidence  and  secured  their  sympathy.  In  the  /7cgcxei- 
QOfdirq  the  fact  that  Glycera  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of 
the  matron  who  lives  next  door — an  episode  of  her  quarrel 
with  Polemo — gives  rise  to  the  twofold  ioKryiMbQMiQ.  As 
for  the  Odofxa  and  the  nhixiov^  we  do  not  know  how 
they  were  constructed.  But  we  do  know  that,  in  the 
Odofia^  the  veoy  precautions  which  the  mother  takes, 
when  visiting  her  daughter  in  her  hiding-place,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  lovers.  From  a  line 
in  fragment  408  of  the  Uldxiov  it  appears  that  fear  of 
Corbyle*s  anger,  which  is  so  acute  in  her  husband's  case, 
did  not  affect  him  alone;  this  fear  must  have  explained 
the  subterfuges  of  the  lover,  and  the  hesitation  about 
making  good  his  fault. 

In  short,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  certain  comic 
writers  of  the  new  period  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  of 
combination.  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  most 
of  the  well-constructed  plays  of  which  we  know  come  from 
the  pen  of  Menander?  I  may  here  aptly  quote  an  anec- 
dote that  was  current  about  the  great  poet  in  antiquity. 
Plutarch  relates  that  some  one  once  said  to  Menander : 
"'  How  is  this,  Menander  ?  The  Dionysia  are  approaching 
and  your  comedy  is  not  written  1  **  **  My  comedy  is 
written,"  he  replied.  ^^  I  have  settled  the  plan ;  I  have 
only  the  lines  to  write."  * 

1  Plut.,  Dt  ghr.  Aiken.,  HI.  4. 
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§8 

Th£  BIainsprinos  of  the  Action 

We  have  found  that  there  was  a  dramatic  action  in  all 
the  works  of  New  Comedy;  we  have  studied  the  greater 
or  less  intricacy  of  this  action ;  now  we  must  examine  the 
mainsprings  which  move  it. 

One  of  these  mainsprings  is  chance — a  clumsy  device, 
the  use  of  which,  without  very  careful  adjustment,  shocks 
even  the  least  sensitive  spectator.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  see 
what  use  our  poets  made  of  it. 

While  analysing  the  episodes  of  the  extant  comedies 
one  must  be  struck  by  the  large  number  of  curious  coin- 
cidences that  are  common  to  all  of  them.  In  the  ''Hq€oq 
it  is  by  a  mere  chance  that  Myrrhina  becomes  the  wife  of 
the  man  who  had  ravished  her  without  even  knowing  her. 
There  is  the  same  fortunate  coincidence  in  the  CiiidlariOt 
in  the  Hecyra  and  in  the  'Emxgijtoneg;  it  is  likewise  by 
chance  that  in  the  last  of  these  plays  Charisius  takes  as 
his  mistress  the  only  person  who  can  clear  up  the  mystery 
which  baffles  him,  and  who  can  thus  get  him  out  of  trouble. 
Again,  it  is  by  chance  that  Antipho,  in  the  Phormio^  had 
already  married  the  very  girl  who  had  been  chosen  for 
him,  and  that  in  other  plays  so  many  young  men  fell  in 
love  with  women  who  turn  out  to  be  very  proper  matches. 
A  friendly  chance  brings  Tyndarus  to  the  house  of  Hegio, 
Palaestrio  to  the  house  of  Pyrgopolinices,  and  Pyrgo- 
polinices  to  the  dwelling  of  Periplecomenus,  the  devoted 
friend  of  his  rival  Pleusides,  and  lands  Palaestra  within 
a  step  of  her  parents'  house.    And  so  on. 

A  good  number  of  happy  chances,  no  doubt  1  But  it 
should  be  noted  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  coincidences 
are  not  divulged  before  the  end  of  the  play.  In  this 
respect  the  Miles,  in  which  one  may  wonder  at  the  extent 
to  which  fortune  favours  the  interests  of  Pleusides  (from 
the  prologue  onwards),  and  the  Curcuiio^  in  which  Cureulio 
would   not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  had  he  not 
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met  Phaedromus*  rival  before  the  opening  of  the  play,  are 
exceptions.  As  a  rule,  chance  only  intervenes  to  extricate 
the  actors  from  situations  that  are  sometimes  desperate, 
after  the  former  have  throughout  the  play  displayed 
qualities  of  real  energy  and  intelligence.  It  then  rewards 
their  ingenuity,  their  persistence  and  their  shrewdness,  and 
the  audience  is  glad  to  applaud. 

There  is  another  extenuating  circumstance.  When,  in 
one  of  the  last  scenes  of  the  Andria^  Crito  of  Andros 
appears  just  in  time  to  avert  an  impending  catastrophe, 
his  arrival,  imannounced  and  unexpected,  is  a  real  dramatic 
hit ;  here  we  have  chance  in  all  its  brutality,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself.  But  apparently  the  comic  poets  did  not 
often  introduce  such  surprises.  Ordinarily  the  happy 
coincidence  follows  upon  a  very  natural  chain  of  events. 
In  the  * EnixqinorxeQ^  for  example,  the  truth  is  revealed 
as  soon  as  Sophrona  and  Habrotonon  meet;  as  chance 
has  made  Habrotonon  the  official  and  avowed  mistress  of 
Charisius,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  some  time  or  another 
she  should  meet  Sophrona,  the  slave  and  confidante  of 
his  legitimate  wife.  In  the  Hecyra  it  is  the  meeting  of 
Bacchis  and  Philumena  that  brings  about  the  recognition ; 
but  there  is  nothing  fortuitous  about  this  meeting;  it  is 
arranged  most  judiciously  by  Philumena*8  father-in-law 
himself.  In  the  IleQixeigofihri  it  was  probably  while 
examining  Glycera's  gowns  that  Pataecus  was  led  to 
suspect  that  she  might  be  his  daughter;  we  know  that 
this  examination  was  made  at  the  request  of  Polemo,  who 
was  anxious  to  prove  to  his  old  friend  how  much  he  spoiled 
his  mistress.  And  so  on.  Clearly,  although  the  solutions 
of  comic  poets  owe  much  to  chance,  they  are  none  the 
less  brought  about  by  means  of  human  intelligence.  In 
a  fragment  of  the  /7o/i}Ofc  Antiphanes  ironically  envies 
writers  of  tragedy  for  the  device  of  the  dtus  ex  maekina ;  ^ 
and  his  successors  in  the  new  period  reserved  the  right 
to  do  the  same. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  seen  chance  behind  the  scenes; 

1  AntiphMies,  fr.  191,  lS-16. 
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it  prepared  matters  in  advanee,  and  then  allowed  the 
actors  to  play  their  parts  without  any  indiscreet  inter- 
ference of  its  own.  There  are  other  cases  where  chance 
ventures  on  the  stage  and  acts  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  audience ;  but  were  we  to  collect  the  known  inirtanm 
of  this  sort  of  interference  we  should  find  that  they  aie 
not  numerous.  Only  in  two  plays — the  Budens  and  the 
Menaeehnd — are  the  actors,  almost  from  bqiinning  to  end, 
the  sport  of  a  waggish  fortune,  or,  what  is  practJcaDy  the 
same  thing,  of  supernatural  will;  and  tb^  two  eases 
count  for  little  when  compared  with  so  many  other  eome- 
dies  in  which  the  machinations  of  a  crafty  slave  constitute 
the  essential  part  of  the  plot.  In  the  * EnaQbrnw^f^  the 
plot  would  not  get  under  way  did  not  Onesimus — by 
chance — see  the  ring  which  his  master  had  lost,  in  the 
hands  of  Syriscus,  and  did  not  Habrotonon — by  chancr — 
overhear  the  conversation  of  the  two  men.  Occurring,  as 
it  does,  at  the  opening  of  the  play,  this  coincidence  calls 
for  practically  no  criticism;  there  is  no  occasion  to  say 
that  without  it  the  actors  would  be  in  a  qiiandary,  for 
without  it  they  would  be  doing  nothing.  It  does  not  look 
like  an  expedient,  or  seem  improbable;  it  is  a  dramatic 
starting-point  for  the  action,  and  as  such  is  quite  as 
acceptable  as  any  other.  There  is  more  room  for  critidsm 
when  chance  plays  a  part  after  the  plot  is  once  under 
way.  When,  in  the  Pseudolus^  Harpaz  comes  on  the 
scene,  Pseudolus  does,  it  is  true,  pretend  to  have  woriced 
out  a  plan  which  he  only  gives  up  when  he  sees  a  prospect 
of  succeeding  by  other  means.^  But  there  is  no  indication 
of  what  that  plan  was,  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  poet  himself  never  knew  anything  about  it;  which 
amounts  to  sasring  that  Pseudolus  would  have  been  very 
much  embarrassed  had  not  fortune  at  the  proper  moment 
enabled  him  to  make  a  dupe  of  Harpax.  The  case  is 
similar  in  tlie  Asinaria;  here  Libanus  and  his  companion 
Leonidas  have  not  yet  hit  upon  any  plan  to  obtain  the 
twenty  minac  which  they  are  expected  to  pay,  when  the 

>  jpmw.,  aoi-aos,  %n  •%  Mq. 
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donkey  dealer's  appearance  upon  the  scene  affords  them 
an  unexpected  windfall.  In  lines  249  et  seq.  Libanus 
frankly  admits  this.  A  thorough  examination  of  the 
plays  might  add  several  other  instances  to  these  well- 
defined  ones.  Would  not  Syrus,  in  the  HeauUm  Ttmorou- 
menos^  have  been  completely  at  a  loss  but  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Antiphila  ?  Do  not  the  soldier  Cleomachus  (lines 
842  ei  seq.  of  the  Bacchides)  and  Chremes  (lines  782  ei  seq. 
of  the  Andria)  come  upon  the  scene  too  much  in  the  nick 
of  time  ?  At  first  sight  they  might  appear  to  do  so,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unexpected  event  in  these  scenes 
only  brings  success  nearer,  and,  even  if  it  contributes  to 
it,  it  is  merely  because  a  shrewd  mind  knows  how  to 
profit  by  it  at  the  given  moment. 

Starting  the  action  and  bringing  it  to  an  end — ^that  is 
all,  or  about  all,  that  the  interference  of  chance  amounts 
to  in  the  via.  That  is  to  say,  it  can  easily  be  put  up 
with,  and  the  ancient  audiences  must  have  borne  with  it 
all  the  more  readily  because,  in  their  day,  Fortune  was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  human 
affairs.  In  some  of  the  firagments  of  the  ^YnoPoJu/MoloQ 
and  of  the  TMrj^^  Menander  himself  clearly  formulates 
this  belief. 

More  objectionable  than  the  part  which  Fortune  takes 
in  the  action  of  the  play  are  the  psychological  improb- 
abilities at  the  cost  of  which  certain  characters  are  enabled 
to  assist  its  progress. 

Let  me  say,  however,  at  once  that  of  this  there  are 
but  few  instances  in  the  chief  fragments  of  Menander. 
Several  actors  in  the  Zafjda  behave,  no  doubt,  in  a  some- 
what paradoxical  manner.  But  although  their  perform- 
ances are  too  jerky,  though  their  changes  of  attitude 
surprise  and  disconcert  us,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  unnatural,  and  I  have  already  expressed  my 
views  on  this  point.*  In  the  *EmxqbiontQ  the  opening 
situation  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  analysis.    Charisiut 

>  Mon.,  fr.  460,  482,  4S3.  *  Cf.  p.  242  etteq. 
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knows  perfectly  well  what  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  Tauro- 
polia;  Pamphila  knows  perfectly  well  what  happened  to 
her  at  the  time ;  adventures  like  that  which  brought  them 
into  contact  with  one  another  cannot  have  taken  place 
by  the  dozen  at  one  and  the  same  nocturnal  festival, 
llierefore,  were  Charisius  to  ask  his  wife  for  information — 
and  why  should  he  not  do  so,  as  he  still  feds  affection  for 
her? — ^the  truth  would  soon  be  revealed.    In  order,  how- 
ever, to  construct  his  play,  Menander  lets  Charisius  and 
Pamphila  hold  their  peace  contrary  to  all  probability. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  behaviour  of  all  the  other  actors 
throughout  the  play  is  quite  natural.    Can  it  be  said  that 
Syriscus  is  unreasonably  obliging  when  he  trusts  Onesimus 
with  the  precious  ring,  that  Onesimus  is  rather  too  ready 
to  tell  Syriscus  and  Habrotonon  about  his  master's  afltaiTB» 
that  Habrotonon  displays  excessive  eagerness  to  interfere 
in  matters  that  do  not  concern  her?    In  acting  as  they 
do  they  are  all  swayed  by  their  own  interests  or  by  their 
personal  inclination.     Syriscus  is  a  worthy  man  who, 
being  honest  himself,   readily  believes  that  others  are 
honest;  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  justice;  Onesimus — the 
slave  of  some  one  closely  connected  with  his  master — 
assures  him  that  the  ring  was  lost  by  Charisius;  Syriscus 
does  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  duly  restored 
to  its  rightful  owner;  his  trust,  moreover,  is  not  blind 
trust,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  reclaim  the 
ring   he   does   so.^    Onesimus   himself  admits   that   his 
tongue  is  always  wagging ;  *  like  Parmeno,  in  the  Heeyra^ 
he  is  fond  of  gossiping,  and  this  fault,  which  may  account 
for  his  attitude  in  the  opening  dialogue,  also  explains  his 
telling  Syriscus  what  bothers  him.    As  for  Habrotonon, 
who  is  a  sly  puss,  it  is,  above  all,  her  hope  of  becoming 
free  that  leads  her  to  put  herself  forward.*    Would  any 
courtesan-slave  who  knew  what  she  knew,  and  who  had 
a  reasonable  amount  of  cleverness,  have  done  less  in  her 
place?    Yet,  notwitlistanding  her  cleverness,  Habrotonon 


«  'EwiT^.  226  et  Mq.  •  /bitf.,  20S-206,  357  et  acq. 
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would  not  have  been  able  to  make  Charisius  speak  had 
he  wanted  to  keep  his  secret.  But  Charisius  is  dnmk 
and  has  cast  prudence  aside ;  all  he  needs  is  a  Uttle  urging 
to  confess  his  misdeeds.^ 

In  the  longest  original  fragments  the  relations  between 
actors  and  plot  and  the  influence  of  the  former  on  the 
latter  are  always,  or  almost  always,  quite  natural,  when 
viewed  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  But  all  the 
poets  of  the  new  period  were,  of  course,  not  as  good  as 
Menander,  and  Menander  himself  had  his  faults.  There 
are  improbabilities  enough  in  Latin  comedies — ^in  Terence's 
as  well  as  in  Plautus* — ^and  the  majority  of  them  must 
have  existed  in  the  Greek  models.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
of  these  improbabiUties  of  various  kinds. 

Occasionally  the  devices  and  tricks  conceived  by  the 
actors  have  no  raison  d!Hre^  or  else  there  is  no  possibility 
of  their  resulting  in  any  good.  What  purpose  can  Tranio's 
deceit  serve  in  the  MosieUariaf  Merely  to  put  off  the 
discovery  of  his  crimes  and  of  Philolaches*  misdeeds  for  a 
few  moments  or,  at  the  most,  for  a  few  hours.  If  it  be 
objected  that  during  this  short  space  of  time  Callidamates, 
the  alter  ego  of  Philolaches,  had  time  to  become  sober, 
and  so,  together  with  other  friends,  manages  to  pacify 
Theopropides  by  promising  that  he  will  not  have  to 
defray  his  son's  expenses,  it  must  be  said  that  this  inter- 
vention to  bring  about  peace  might  just  as  properly  have 
taken  place  after  an  interview  between  father  and  son, 
and  after  a  first  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  Theo- 
propides. There  is  danger  that  Tranio's  lies,  which  Phflo- 
laches  certainly  abets  in  so  far  as  he  tolerates  them,  may 
increase  the  old  man's  resentment;  they  are,  therefore, 
useless  lies,  the  lies  of  a  virtuoso,  which  no  one  in  real 
Ufe  would  permit  himself  to  utter.  In  the  Andria  it  is 
Simo  who  through  sheer  cheerfulness  of  heart  complicates 
a  simple  situation.  He  has  found  out  that  his  son  is  in 
love  with  Glycerium ;  instead  of  reproaching  him  for  this 
directly,  he  pretends  that  Chremes,  one  of  his  old  friends^ 

^  *%wtrf.,  303-106. 
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whose  daughter  Pamphilus  was  at  one  time  to  have 
married,  again  agrees  to  let  him  have  her,  and  without 
further  ado  tells  the  young  lover  that  he  must  many 
that  very  day.  A  curious  expedient  I  In  his  reply  to 
Sosia,  who  is  surprised  at  this  turn  of  events,  he  makes 
an  effort  to  explain  it — 

*^  If/'  says  he,  '^  Pamphilus*  passion  makes  him  refuse 
to  marry  her,  that  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  repri- 
mand him,  and  now  I  am  trying  by  means  of  this  suggested 
marriage  to  find  a  legitimate  cause  for  scolding  him  if  he 
refuses  his  assent.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  that  scoundrel 
of  a  Davus,  if  he  has  any  scheme  up  his  sleeve,  to  exhaust 
his  devilries  now  while  they  cannot  harm  us.*'  ^ 

But  of  the  two  reasons  he  alleges,  the  former  amounts 
to  nothing,  for  Simo  would  have  quite  as  much  right  to 
scold  if  he  obtained  a  negative  response  when  asking  his 
son  :  ^*  Will  you  leave  your  mistress  and  marry  ?  **  As  for 
the  second  reason,  it  is  not  worth  much  more  than  the  first : 
Simo  does  Davus  great  honour  by  dreading  his  interference 
so  much ;  he  does  him  injustice  in  thinking  that  he  would 
not  interfere  more  than  once.  In  the  HeauUm  Timorou- 
menos  it  seems  as  though  there  were  little  left  for  Syrus  to 
do  after  Antiphila  has  been  recognised.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  make  Chremes  hand  out  the  ten  minae  about 
which  he  has  spoken  to  him,  under  the  pretext  that  they 
would  serve  to  release  his  daughter,  and  to  give  this  money 
to  Bacchis  and  dismiss  her,  pretending  that  Clinia  is  leaving 
her  with  a  view  to  getting  married,  and  thus,  with  little 
effort,  protect  the  interests  of  all  his  employers.  But  rather 
than  follow  so  simple  a  course  our  man  devises  new  schemes 
in  which  his  accomplices  finally  get  entangled.  True,  his 
discomfiture  is  part  of  the  author's  plan.  It  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  brought  about  in  another  way — namely, 
by  an  inopportune  outburst  of  joy  on  the  part  of  Clinia 
or  by  an  impatient  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Bacchis.  So» 
here  again,  it  is  the  poet  who,  in  the  person  of  one  of  his 
actors,  is  over-elaborate  in  his  trickery.    Apparently  he 
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knew  that  in  doing  so  he  fell  in  with  the  taste  of  his  audi- 
ence. A  clever  piece  of  trickery  always  had  the  merit 
of  interesting  the  Greeks ;  in  the  dajrs  of  New  Comedy  the 
spectators  no  doubt  followed  the  machinations  of  a  Davus 
or  of  a  Chrysalus  with  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  their 
ancestors  had  felt  in  the  old  days  in  following  those  of  an 
Od3rsseus  or  of  a  Sinon,  those  heroic  liars  of  whom  one  of 
our  rascals  legitimately  proclaims  himself  the  heir.^ 

At  times,  then,  the  actors  in  the  «&z  are  extravagant  in 
their  activity  and  cunning.  At  other  times,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  carry  their  inactivity  or  their  stupidity  to  excess. 
The  extreme  credulity  of  Pyrgopolinices,  who  is  blinded  by 
self-conceit,  fits  into  the  spirit  of  his  part.  The  ingenuous- 
ness of  Sceledrus,  in  admitting  the  existence  of  the  twin 
sisters  without  thinking  of  confronting  them  with  one 
another,  and  the  trustfulness  of  Harpax,  in  unhesitat- 
ingly and  for  no  known  reason  placing  the  letter  which 
establishes  his  credit  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  are  at 
best  conceivable  in  inferior  slaves.  But  there  are  other 
actors  who,  without  having  any  moral  or  social  excuse, 
really  display  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  unnatural : 
for  instance,  Hegio  in  the  Captivi  and  Nicobulus  in  the 
Bacchide^ — ^npt  to  mention  Dordalus,  a  character  of  the 
middle  period.  Hegio  does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
believe  what  his  two  prisoners,  Tyndarus  and  Philocrates, 
tell  him.  He  takes  their  word  for  it  that  one  of  them — 
the  one  who  pretends  to  be  Philocrates  and  is  reaUy 
Tjmdarus — is  the  son  of  a  rich  citizen  of  EUis.  Before 
receiving  any  information  about  the  identity  of  the  other 
prisoner,  who  pretends  to  be  Tyndarus  and  really  is 
Philocrates,  he  sets  him  free.  Similarly  Nicobulus,  at 
the  critical  moment  of  the  Baeekides^  fails  to  use  the  most 
ordinary  precautions.  That  he  should  have  believed  in 
the  story  about  the  robbers  which  Chrysalus  tells  in  the 
first  part  of  the  play  is  conceivable,  but  what  follows  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand.  Chrysalus,  whose  trick  has 
been  discovered,  plans  another  deception.    He  tells  the 

1  Bacok..  949. 
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old  man  that  his  son  Mnesilochus  has  compromised  himself 
with  a  married  woman,  and  that,  in  order  to  save  himself, 
he  must  pay  damages  to  the  soldier  Qeomachus,  the 
supposed  husband  of  the  adulteress.  Nicobulus  believes 
him,  and  hands  over  the  money.  Now,  might  he  not 
have  assured  himself  of  the  social  status  of  the  young 
woman  with  whom  Mnesilochus  had  found  favour  before 
he  loosened  his  purse-strings  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
again  trust  the  artful  Chrysalus  immediatdy  after  having 
been  deceived  by  him?  For  my  own  part,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe. 

After  these  instances  of  exaggerated  credulity  I  shaU 
cite  a  few  instances  of  excessive  readiness  to  put  up  with 
anything.  In  the  HeaaUm  Timaraumenas  Clitipho  lets  his 
friend  Clinia*s  mistress  come  to  his  father's  house  without 
giving  the  latter  any  intimation  of  his  intention.  Syrus 
goes  still  further  in  his  impudence,  and  dares  to  bring,  not 
a  modest  Antiphila,  but  a  showy  and  noisy  courtesan  to 
Chremes*  house.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Chremes  puts  up  with  this,  and  that  he  does  not 
shut  his  door  in  the  face  of  these  unexpected  guests.  In 
the  AtUtUaria  Megadorus  very  quickly  falls  in  with  the 
idea  of  taking  a  wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prologue 
suggests  that  his  sudden  change  of  attitude  is  ex- 
plained  by  the  influence  of  a  god ;  but  I  question  whether 
Menander's  contemporaries  took  a  different  view  of  this 
explanation  than  that  which  we  take  to-day — in  other 
words,  whether  they  saw  anything  else  in  it  than  a 
failure  in  inventiveness,  a  mere  pro  forma  apology.  This 
same  play  has  further  surprises  in  store  for  us;  a  stage 
convention — soliloquy— of  which  I  shall  speak  later  on, 
is  carried  to  the  very  limit  of  psychological  improbability. 
I  refer  to  lines  608  et  §eq.  and  678  ei  $eq.  The  persistence 
of  Eudio's  efforts  to  betray  himself  is  really  inconceivable. 
Nor  is  it  any  more  natural  that,  in  the  Cureiiito,  Thera- 
pontigonus,  when  a  stranf^r  accosts  him  on  a  public 
square,  should  forthwith  tell  him  what  he  intends  to  do  at 
Kpidaurus,  and  about  the  bargain  he  has  made  with  a 
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certain  person,  and  about  the  terms  of  that  bargain.  And, 
finally,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  scene  in  the  CisteUaria  in 
which  Lampadio,  who  is  neither  stupid  nor  ill  disposed, 
tells  the  first  woman  he  meets  about  the  youthful  mis- 
fortunes of  his  mistress.^  One  could  understand  his  doing 
so  if  he  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mdaenis  might 
help  him  in  his  search;  but  he  must  think  that  the  old 
courtesan  is  questioning  him  from  pure  curiosity. 

Lastly,  I  shall  point  out  a  few  instances  where  the 
actors  violate  probability  by  omission.  Li  the  Menaeehmi^ 
Menaechmus  Sosicles  and  Messenio  display  an  incredible 
lack  of  sagacity.  All  the  curious  adventures  that  befall 
them  ought  to  make  them  suspect  that  some  mistake  is 
being  made  about  the  identity  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  and  as  they  go  everywhere  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  Sosicles*  twin  brother,  it  would 
be  natural  that  they  should  think  of  him.  Hardly  has 
Messenio's  master  landed  at  Epidaurus  when  he  is  addressed 
as  Menaechmus,  and  a  woman  is  able  to  tell  him  who  he 
is,  whence  he  comes  and  what  his  fiather*s  name  was. 
And  yet  he  never  guesses  for  whom  this  woman  takes  him  1 
No  Syracusan  could  possibly  be  so  dull.  A  similar  criti- 
cism might  be  made  of  a  few  passages  in  the  Mereator.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  after  the  scene  of  the  mock-auction 
Demipho  should  not  understand  who  the  fair  Pasicompsa 
really  is  —  namely,  his  son*s  mistress?  And  how  is  it 
possible  that  Lysimachus,  after  having  heard  Pasicompsa 
say  that  she  has  been  living  with  his  master  for  two  years 
and  after  having  heard  her  call  his  master  aduletctni — 
how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  guess  the  truth? 
Other  old  men  in  comedy  are  unduly  credulous,  but  the  old 
men  in  the  Mereator  are  not  willing  to  see  what  is  obvious. 
Let  us  leave  Plautus  and  take  up  Terence.  At  line  670  of 
the  HeauUm  Timoraumenas  Clinia  comes  out  of  the  house 
of  Chremes,  who  has  just  recognised  Antiphila  as  his 
daughter.  He  is  beside  himself  with  joy.  In  firont  of 
the  house  he  meets  Synis,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
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that  the  latter  persuades  him  to  contain  himself  and,  now 
that  his  love  affair  is  safe,  not  to  jeopardise  that  of  his 
friend  Qitipho.^  While  witnessing  Qinia's  transports  one 
naturally  asks  how  it  is  that  this  youth,  this  impatient 
lover,  who  is  so  little  able  to  control  himself  when  Syrus 
is  at  hand  to  admonish  him  to  do  so,  was  so  calm  before, 
when  he  suddenly,  and  probably  in  the  presence  of  Chremes, 
learned  that  Antiphila  was  a  citizen  and  that  he  might 
therefore  think  of  marrying  her  ?  Subsequently  Bacchis, 
in  her  turn,  comes  out  of  Chremes'  house.  She  is  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  ten  minae  that  Syrus  has  promised  her, 
and  tired  of  acting  a  part  and  of  pretending  to  be  Qinia's 
mistress.  She  bursts  out  and  noisily  prepares  to  go  off 
to  the  house  of  another  aspirant  for  her  favour.*  How 
comes  it  that  before  making  all  this  uproar  she  waits  until 
she  is  outside  Chremes'  house,  and  runs  no  risk  of  being 
heard  by  him  ?  Surely  this  is  a  curious  amount  of  con- 
sideration to  show  when  in  a  temper.  Or  take  a  final 
instance  from  the  Andria.  Davus  has,  without  at  the 
moment  believing  what  he  was  saying,  informed  Simo  that 
Glycerium  is  about  to  have  a  new-bom  infant  placed 
before  Pamphilus'  door,  in  order  to  compromise 
Subsequently  things  take  such  a  turn  that  Davus  is 
to  resort  to  this  device  in  order  to  cure  Simo's  crony, 
Chremes,  of  his  wish  to  have  his  daughter  marry  Pam- 
philus. Meanwhile,  however,  Simo  has  seen  Chremes. 
How  comes  it  that,  though  he  has  been  informed  of  this 
plan  by  Davus,  he  does  not  think  of  warning  Chremes 
and  thus  ruining  the  success  of  the  plot?  Here,  again, 
this  discretion  seems  to  be  designed — at  the  cost  of  what 
is  natural — in  order  to  allow  the  action  to  run  its  course 
smoothly. 

I  have  compiled  a  long  list  of  shortcomings,  and  this 
list  might  be  extended  yet  further.  Still,  the  cases  in 
which  the  dramaiis  pcr$onae  act  in  a  way  that  violates 
psychological  probability  constitute  a  very  small  minority 

>  Hmui..  6S8  •%  Mq.  •  Ibid, .  723  ^t  Mq. 
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when  we  consider  comic  literature  as  a  whole.  As  to  the 
cases  where  their  conduct  appears  true  to  nature,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  cite  instances  if  this  truth  which  is 
respected  were  always  an  average  and  commonplace  one. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  actors  are  not  all  men  of  one  and 
the  same  type,  nor  are  their  feelings  limited  to  what  is 
conventional  in  human  life.  Each  of  them  has  a  special 
character  of  his  own,  which  supplies  him  with  special 
motives  for  his  acts.  To  construct  a  plot  with  such 
characters  is  a  more  delicate  task,  and  one  that  calls  for 
more  skill  than  merely  avoiding  a  formal  offence  against 
common  sense,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
our  poets  succeeded  in  this  task. 

On  this  point  the  K6m  Ishkaou  fragments  afford  direct 
and,  for  the  most  part,  favourable  evidence.  I  have  said 
that  the  successive  sudden  changes  of  fortune  in  the  ZofUa 
were  due  to  the  good-nature  of  Demeas,  to  the  impetuous 
and  changeable  disposition  of  Niceratus,  and  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  Moschio.  We  have  seen  that  Syriscus*  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  Onesimus'  communicativeness,  and  Habro- 
tonon's  cleverness  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she 
works  for  her  enfranchisement,  were  the  essential  features 
of  the  plot  of  the  * EnixQbiontQ.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
the  characters  of  young  Charisius  and  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Smicrines.  If  Charisius  had  been  brutal  he  would 
have  dismissed  Pamphila  and  would  have  informed  her 
father  of  the  unhappy  woman's  misfortune.  Had  he  been 
deliberate,  and  had  he  listened  to  reason,  he  would  from 
the  first  have  forgiven  a  supposed  fault  that  deserved  much 
more  pity  than  blame — as,  indeed,  he  is  inclined  to  do 
when  he  makes  his  soliloquy.  But  Charisius  is  both  a 
man  of  the  world  and  also  a  slave  to  prejudice.  One  of 
these  characteristics  accounts  for  his  saying  nothing  to 
Smicrines,  while  the  other  accounts  for  his  ravishing 
Pamphila.  The  importance  of  the  old  man's  harshnfts 
and  love  of  money  in  the  development  of  the  plot  is  mani- 
fest; a  father  with  a  different  disposition  would — like 
Antipho,   in   the   Siichus — no   doubt   have    been   slower 
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to  take  back  his  daughter  against  her  will.  In  the 
neQtxeiQo/dinj  Polemo's  impetuonsness  and  irresolution 
show  their  effect  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  play.  In 
her  account  of  the  estrangement  of  the  two  lovers  Agnoia 
does,  it  is  true,  pretend  that  it  was  all  her  doing,  and 
that  she  drove  the  soldier  to  acts  of  violence  that  were 
contrary  to  his  nature,^  but  one  must  not  believe  her  too 
implicitly.  Fiery  and  impulsive  as  he  is,  Polemo  would 
have  been  perfectly  capable  of  treating  his  mistress 
brutally  without  the  aid  of  others.  Pataecus  has  no 
doubts  about  this  when,  in  one  of  the  closing  scenes,  he 
advises  him  to  drop  his  soldier  ways  and  not  to  indulge 
in  any  further  outbursts  of  anger  against  Glycera.'  It 
may  be  that,  in  maltreating  Glycera,  Polemo  went  bejrond 
his  natural  bent,  but  he  did  not  act  in  a  way  that  was 
absolutely  foreign  to  his  character.  The  same  inclination 
towards  violence  that  he  displays  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  play  accounts  for  one  of  the  later  episodes  of  the 
plot — ^the  attack,  or  rather  the  preparation  for  an  attack — 
on  Moschio's  dwelling.  On  the  other  hand,  Glycera  is 
entirely  free  to  move  over  to  her  neighbour's  house, 
merely  because  of  the  irresoluteness  of  Polemo,  who  had 
taken  only  half  measures  regarding  her ;  and  that  young 
woman  is  recognised  as  Pataecus'  daughter  merely  because 
Polemo,  who  is  incapable  of  acting  for  himself  when  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  decisive  step,  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  asking  Pataecus  to  convey  his  sentiments  to  her. 

The  more  or  less  complete  abstracts  which  we  possess 
of  a  few  other  plays  and,  above  all,  the  Latin  imitations, 
enable  us  to  add  some  further  examples  to  those  supplied 
by  the  longer  original  fragments. 

To  begin  with,  the  following  are  two  instances  where  the 
character  of  one  of  the  dramoHi  pernmae  has  a  decisive, 
though  indirect,  influence  on  the  events  that  take  place 
before  the  plot  begins.  In  the  Trinummui  it  is  clear  that 
it  was  Charmides'  distrust  of  his  son  Lesbonicus'  prudenee 
in  financial  matters  that  led  him  to  bury  a  reserve  ftmd 
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of  three  thousand  sesterces  in  his  garden  before  he  started 
for  Egypt.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  in  Menander's 
OtjaavQdg.  The  hero  of  that  play,  a  young  man  who  has 
ruined  himself  in  riotous  living,  carries  out  one  of  his 
father's  last  wishes  by  having  a  commemorative  banquet 
carried  to  his  tomb  ten  years  after  his  death.  On  this 
occasion  the  tomb  which  the  father  had  had  built  during 
his  lifetime  is  opened  and  is  found  to  contain  a  hoard  of 
money  which,  after  various  eventuaUties,  relieves  the 
son's  financial  distress.  Thus  the  old  father  had  foreseen 
his  son's  extravagance  which,  when  the  time  came,  would 
make  this  addition  to  his  fortune  necessary.  He  had  like- 
wise foreseen  the  obedience  and  filial  devotion  which  would 
lead  him  to  find  it. 

Now  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  events  that  take  place 
before  the  plot  begins,  I  shall  consider  the  plot  itself. 
Possibly  the  relations  between  the  chief  actor's  character 
and  the  course  of  events  can  be  better  and  more  con- 
stantly  observed  in  the  AiUularia  than  in  any  other  Latin 
comedy.  Were  Eudio  not  so  afraid  of  becoming  poor, 
he  would  perhaps  not  be  so  ready  to  have  his  daughter 
marry  the  aged  Megadorus — ^without  a  dowry  I — a  deci- 
sion  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known,  leads  Lyconides 
to  reveal  his  identity.  It  is  because  of  this  fear  of  becom- 
ing poor,  which  makes  him  suspicious  of  every  one  and  of 
everything,  that  he  carries  his  treasure-pot  about  with 
him  and  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  being  stolen,  instead 
of  leaving  it  securely  at  home.  It  is  because  of  this  fear 
of  becoming  poor,  and  because  he  is  beset  by  a  dread  of 
being  wronged,  that  he  maltreats  Strobilus,  and  through 
his  brutal  treatment  inspires  him  with  a  so  much  greater 
desire  to  rob  him  of  his  treasure-pot.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  plot  of  the  Miles  Gloriasus  hinges  chiefly  on  the 
character  of  Pyrgopolinices.  People  count  on  his  incon- 
tinency  and  conceit  quite  as  correctly  as  they  count  on  the 
cupidity  and  vulgarity  of  the  pander  in  the  Persa  or  in 
the  PoenultAS.  In  the  Eunuekus  the  character  of  each  of 
the  two  brothers  in  turn  influences  the  course  of  events. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Phaedria  is  uiged  to  aUow 
his  rival*  the  soldier  Thraso,  to  enjoy  provisionaUy  the 
favour  of  his  mistress  Thais,  as  otherwise  Thraso  would 
not  give  back  the  young  girl  Pamphila  to  Thais,  and  the 
plot  could  not  proceed.  He  consents  because  he  has  a 
gentle  and  compliant  nature,  but  I  have  serious  doubts 
whether  his  brother  Chaerea  would  have  consented  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  is  this  young  brother  Chaerea 
who  subsequently  carries  on  the  plot  by  falling  in  love 
with  Pamphila  at  first  sight,  by  gaining  admission  to  her 
home,  and  by  taking  undue  advantage  of  a  ttte-drUte; 
all  of  which  shows  his  impetuous  nature.  In  the  CiHd- 
laria  the  eccentricity  of  Alcesimarchus,  which  is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  passionate  character,  leads  the  servant 
Halisca  to  drop  the  yvooQla/iaxa  in  the  street;  and  this 
delays  the  solution  of  the  plot.  In  the  Baechidei  Mnesi- 
lochus*  suspicion  and  stupidity,  to  which  he  himself  pleads 
guilty,  account  for  the  error  into  which  he  falls.  In  the 
06a fui  the  romantic  passion  of  the  young  hero  harmonises 
with  the  temperament  revealed  in  fragment  680 — ^melan- 
choly weariness  of  life,  love  of  the  eztrmordinary.  In 
the  Hecyra  Philumena  would  not  have  been  able  to  take 
refuge  in  her  parents*  house  were  not  Philippus  what  he 
is,  kind  and  even  somewhat  weak;  Pamphilus  would  not 
be  beset  by  so  much  trouble  did  not  the  generosity  of 
Sostrata,  who  was  ready  to  make  any  concession,  deprive 
him  of  a  pretext ;  Bacchis  would  not  get  him  out  of  trouble 
were  she  not  better  than  the  average  woman  of  her  class. 
In  the  Andria  the  easy  compliance  of  Chremet,  who  is 
ready  to  stake  his  daughter's  happiness  on  the  word  of 
a  friend,  and  Simo's  suspicious  nature,  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  victim,  bring  about  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
in  the  plot.  The  outcome  of  many  a  love  affair  depends, 
in  large  measure,  on  the  mood  of  a  father.  If  we  consider 
the  end  of  the  MatUUaria^  of  the  Heauion  TinwrcumenoB^ 
of  the  Adelphi  and  of  the  Baeehide$,  we  shall  find  that 
each  one  is  different,  and  that  each  hinges  upon  the  deci- 
sioii  of  a  father  who  remains  true  to  his  real  nature : 
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Theoproprides,  indifferent  to  everything  but  his  purse; 
Chremes,  authoritative  and  determined;  MiciOy  full  of 
gentleness ;  and  Philoxenus,  still  suffering  from  his  previous 
weakness. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  only  chance  or  the  author's 
caprice  that  influences  the  current  of  events  in  the  come- 
dies of  the  new  period,  but  also  the  dramatis  persanae 
themselves.  In  many  instances  characters  and  plot  are 
intimately  related  to  one  another. 


CHAPTER   III 

EXTERNAL  STRUCTURE   OF  THE   COMEDIES 

STAGE    CONVENTIONS 

HITHERTO  I  have  dealt  with  the  internal  structure 
of  the  comedies ;  now  I  shall  deal  with  their  ex- 
ternal structure.  I  shall  begin  by  examining  the  stage 
conventions  which  the  writers  of  the  via  introduced,  and 
the  devices  which  the  stage,  as  it  was  constituted  in  their 
day,  obliged  them  to  adopt. 

§1 

Conventions  Regarding  The  Opening  Of  The  Play 

Soliloquies  and  Asides 

The  natural  and  most  usual  means  of  expression  in 
dramatic  poetry  is  the  dialogue ;  several  persons  speak  in 
turn,  and  each  of  them  desires  and  intends  to  be  heard 
by  the  others.  But  we  need  only  glance  at  the  Latin 
imitations,  or  even  at  what  remains  of  the  original  Greek 
plays,  to  discover  that  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  the 
comedies  of  the  new  period.  Side  by  side  with  the  passages 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  there  were  passages — sometimes 
a  short  sentence  and  sometimes  a  long  tirade — that  were 
not  meant  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  dramaiis  pertcnae  or 
supernumeraries;  in  other  words,  there  were  soliloquies. 
Let  us  see  by  what  conventions  the  comic  poets  were  led 
to  introduce  soliloquies. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
many  soliloquies  must  be  regarded  as  regular  speeches 
that  were  spoken  aloud.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  second  actor,  who  often  comes 
upon  the  scene  by  chance  or  is  set  there  to  watch,  listens 
to  the  actor  who  delivers  the  soliloquy  and  hears  what 
he  has  to  say.  But  are  so  many  discourses  delivered  in 
solitude  psychologically  probable? 

sss 
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Of  course,  we  must  accept  the  soliloquies  which  take  the 
form  of  prayer,  of  invocations,  or  of  addresses  to  the  gods, 
to  the  native  soU,  or  to  the  house  to  which  one  returns  or 
which  one  is  about  to  leave ;  ^  also,  if  need  be,  the  tirades 
that  contain  apostrophes  to  the  stars  or  to  the  elements,* 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  addressing  these 
inanimate  objects  savours  somewhat  of  artificiality.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  people  who  are 
greatly  moved  or  preoccupied  should,  when  they  think 
they  are  alone,  give  audible  expression  to  the  violent 
emotions  by  which  they  are  stirred.  In  the  Phortnio 
Demipho  is  furious  with  his  son,  who  has  married  while 
he  was  away  from  home ; '  in  the  Rudens  Palaestra  and 
Ampelisca  break  forth  in  lamentations  when  each  of  them 
in  turn  is  cast  upon  an  unknown  shore ;  ^  so  does  Eudio, 
after  his  treasure  has  been  taken  from  him ;  *  in  the 
Andria  Pamphilus  expresses  his  indignation  at  his  father's 
unceremonious  methods ;  *  Leonidas  intones  an  anticipa- 
tory song  of  triumph ; '  Clinia  and  Chaerea  shout  their 
joy  to  the  surrounding  echoes.*  The  behaviour  of  these 
various  actors  cannot  be  called  absolutely  improbable. 

I  would  also  include  here  a  particular  class  of  soliloquy 
uttered  by  certain  persons,  always  people  of  low  station, 
and  generally  slaves,  who  run  on  to  the  stage — ^Ergasilus, 
Curculio,  Acanthio,  Davus  in  the  Andria^  Geta  in  the 
Adelphi^  and  Geta  in  the  Phormio;^  etc.  It  is  natural 
for  people  whose  bearing  betokens  exaltation  to  think 
aloud. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  enough  instances  in 
which  a  soliloquy  is  hard  to  justify.  Why  does  Mega- 
dorus  explain  his  ideas  about  a  dowry  and  a  marriage 

^  e.  g.  Mo§i.,  431  et  aeq. ;  Merc^  830  et  teq. 

*  Cf.  Merc.,  3-6;  Turptliui,  L^ueadia^  ir,  XII.;  Philem.,  Ir.  70;  Ifon., 
fr.  739. 

*  Phorm.,  231  et  seq.     «  Bud,,  185  et  teq.,  220  et  aeq. 

*  Aul,,  713  et  seq.      *  Andr.,  236  et  teq.    *  A§.,  267  et  teq. 

*  Heoui.,  679  et  seq. ;  JPim.,  1031  et  teq. 

*  Capi.,   768  et  tea.;  Cure.-     st  teq.;  Mere,,   111  et  teq.;  itiitfr., 
338  et  teq. ;  Ad,,  841  et  teq. 
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aloud  ?  ^  Why  does  Harpax  proclaim  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  who  he  is  and  for  what  purpose  he  has  come?  *  Why 
does  Lysidamus,  in  the  Casina^  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  announce — within  earshot  of  the  house  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife — ^that  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  where  he  believes 
that  love  awaits  him.*  Davus,  in  the  Andria,  stands  in 
front  of  his  house  and  loudly  declares  his  surprise  at  find- 
ing Simo  so  merciful ;  ^  Syrus,  in  the  Heaidon  Titnanm^ 
menoSf  admonishes  himself  to  cheat  Chremes.*  Both  of 
them  miss  a  good  chance  to  hold  their  tongues.  I  could 
easily  add  a  great  many  more  examples  of  untimely 
soliloquies  to  those  already  quoted.  The  inhabitants  of 
southern  countries  may  be  expansive  in  real  life,  but  they 
can  never  have  been  as  expansive  as  were  the  actors  in 
the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  writers  of  comedy  made  undue  use  of  the 
soliloquy  in  a  loud  voice. 

Did  the  writers  of  ancient  comedy  also  introduce  a 
soliloquy  of  another  kind,  that  is  found  quite  commonly 
in  modem  dramatists — ^the  **mute"  or  low-voiced  soli- 
loquy  which  conveys  to  the  audience  only  the  silent 
thoughts  of  the  actors  ?  At  first  this  seems  probable,  in 
view  of  the  passages  where  an  actor  stands  close  to 
another  whom  he  sees  and  distrusts,  and  says  things 
which  are  certainly  not  meant  to  be  heard  by  the  latter. 
When,  for  example,  Gnatho,  in  line  422  of  the  Eunuehue^ 
after  having  begged  the  soldier  to  repeat  one  of  his  clever 
sayings,  adds  the  melancholy  remark :  Plus  mUliee  audwi^ 
he  hopes,  I  imagine,  that  it  will  not  be  heard  by  the 
soldier.  This  is  also  true  of  the  rather  uncharitable  wish 
expressed  in  line  1028  :  Utinam  tibi  eommitigan  vUeam 
sandalio  caput !  Asides  like  these  are  frequent  in  all  Latin 
plays,  and  occasionally  the  context  clearly  shows  that  the 
words  are  not  meant  to  be  overheard  on  the  stage.  Thus, 
in  line  497  of  tlic  Andria^  Simo,  who  has  overheard  the  ill- 

>  Aul.,  475  ei  teq.  >  Pswd.,  594  ei  —ti. 

*  Ca».,  563  oi  Mq. ;  of.  tl7  •!  Mq. 

«  Afyir.,  175«iMq.         •  I/mmI.,  012  ot  Mq. 
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timed  gossip  of  Lesbia,  grufiSy  asks  Davus :  *^  Do  you 
wish  me  to  believe  that  this  woman  (Glycerium)  has  just 
given  birth  to  a  child  of  which  Pamphilus  is  the  father  ?  " 
and  in  the  next  line  he  adds  :  "  Well,  you  say  nothing?  *' 
In  the  interval  the  following  aside  is  allotted  to  Davus  : 
^^  I  understand  his  mistake  and  I  see  what  I  must  do." 
The  inevitable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Davus  has  said 
nothing  and  that  the  actor  who  played  his  part  spoke 
without  speaking,  and  that  the  audience  understood  his 
meaning.  However,  we  must  not  be  too  confident  about 
adopting  this  conclusion,  or  generalising  about  it.  Such 
remarks  as  follow  seem  to  me  calculated  to  undermine  it. 

In  comedy,  actors  fairly  often  converse  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  other  persons  without  the  latter  hearing 
what  is  said.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this  when  the 
speakers  converse  together  at  some  distance  from  the 
other  actors.  But  occasionally  they  manage  to  get  in  a 
few  words  surreptitiously  when  they  are  in  the  imm^ 
vicinity  of  the  others ;  for  instance,  Libanus  and 
in  lines  446-447  of  the  Asinaria ;  Menaechmus  and  Messenio, 
in  lines  875-878,  888-^886,  418-418  of  the  Menaechtni; 
Palaestrio  and  Milphidippa,  in  lines  1066-1067, 1078-1074, 
1088-1091  of  the  Miles;  Davus  speaking  to  Pamphilus, 
in  lines  416-417  of  the  Andria ;  Davus  speaking  to  Mysis, 
in  lines  751,  752-758  of  the  Hecyra;  Syrus  speaking  to 
Clitipho,  in  line  829  of  the  Heauian  Timoraumenaa ;  etc. 
There  is  no  denying  that  these  persons  speak,  as  the  person 
whom  they  address  hears  what  they  say.  But  their  words 
are,  so  to  say,  hardly  audible.  The  stage  convention  that 
applies  in  their  case  is  not  that  of  a  speech  in  place  of  an 
unexpressed  thought,  but  that  of  words  in  a  high  voice  sub- 
stituted for  words  in  a  low  voice,  clear  articulation  in  place 
of  a  discreet  whisper.  Even  when  reduced  to  these  terms 
the  stage  convention  involves  serious  consequences.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  two-fold  convention  :  in  the  first 
place,  it  assumes  that  the  supposed  whispering  can,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  be  heard  by  the  spectators  who  are 
seated  far  from  the  actor  who  whispers,  and  that  it  cannot 
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be  heard  by  the  other  actors  who  are  quite  dose  to  him; 
in  the  second  place,  it  assumes  that  the  actors  who  hear 
nothing  have  a  singularly  dull  sense  of  hearing,  or  else 
that  they  are  strangely  inattentive.    It  does  not  call  for 
a  greater,  or  even  as  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  account  for  the  stage  asides  which  I  mentioned  above. 
Let  us  assume  that  they  are  spoken  low.  mumbled  between 
the  actor's  teeth ;  the  other  parties  to  the  conversation  may 
not  hear  them,  while  conventional  acoustics,  the  acoustics 
of  the  theatre,  will  accommodatingly  carry  them  to  the 
spectators'  seats.    Indeed,  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  poets 
themselves  must  have  chosen  to  look  at  the  matter. 
Witness  the  passages  in  which  either  an  aside  or  a  series 
of  asides  calls  forth  some  such  remark  as  the  following 
from  one  of  the  actors  on  the  stage :  Quid  dixU  t    Quid 
iuie  tecum  t    Quid  iu  solus  tecum  loquere  t    EHiam  muUis  t 
etc.^    Therefore  we  cannot  infer  from  the  mere  existence 
of  the  stage  asides  that  the  device  of  the  **  mute  "  soliloquy 
was  known  to  the  paUiaia^  and  we  must  conclude  that  such 
a  device  was  alien  to  it. 

In  a  word,  some  actors,  when  they  are  by  themsdves 
or  believe  that  they  are  by  themselves,  think  aloud  more 
frequently  than  accords  with  probability;  others  are 
strangely  deaf  to  certain  things  that  are  said  in  their 
immediate  vicinity;  such  are  the  stage  conventions  with 
regard  to  means  of  expression  to  be  met  with  in  Plautus 
and  in  Terence.  No  doubt  both  of  these  abuses  go  back 
to  the  Greek  originals.  Asides  are  rare  in  the  fragments 
of  the  original  plays ;  still,  they  are  met  with  occasionally.* 
As  for  soliloquies,  there  are  plenty  of  them.  and.  just  as 
in  the  Latin  plays,  attention  is  repeatedly  and  specifically 
called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  spoken  soliloquies;  but 
of  several  of  them  it  may  be  said  that  neither  the  situ- 
ation nor  the  standing  of  the  person  who  utters  them  nor 
the  quality  of  his  words  justifies  so  much  volubility. 

Moreover,  neither  of  the  two  devices  employed  by  New 

>  e.  g.  Amph.,  381 ;  Aui.,  6S,  190;  MoM.,  612;  6S1.  ete. 
•  *E«iv..  19-20;   liM^.  16S,  230-237;   n«f«.,  S7-S8. 
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Comedy  was  first  introduced  by  it.  The  Homeric  heroes 
spoke  aloud  to  themselves — ^to  their  heart,  as  Homer  says 
— and  occasionally  they  did  so  at  junctures  when  silent 
reflection  would,  I  believe,  have  been  more  natural.  As 
for  the  rare  soliloquies  in  the  dramatic  works  of  the  fifth 
century — ^tragedies  and  comedies  alike — ^the  context  hardly 
ever  shows  how  they  are  to  be  regarded.  But  most  prob- 
ably they  are  to  be  regarded  as  spoken  soliloquies.  The 
very  rareness  with  which  they  occur  leads  one  to  this 
assumption ;  for  the  fact  that  the  actors  in  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes  indulge  in  relatively  few  soliloquies  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  their  being  embarrassed  by  the  practically 
constant  presence  of  the  chorus — ^in  other  words,  to  their 
fear  of  being  overheard.  If  we  examine  the  speeches 
pronounced  by  these  actors  when  the  chorus  is  absent 
and  they  are  by  themselves  on  the  stage,  or  when  they 
imagine  that  they  are  by  themselves,  or  else  when  they 
forget  that  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  find  that  more  than 
one  of  them  calls  for  the  same  criticism  as  the  passages 
from  Plautus  and  Terence  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
This  is  true  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  the  introductory  solilo- 
quies in  Euripides,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  of  a 
rather  special  kind;  and  also  of  the  slave's  soliloquy, 
lines  747  et  seq.^  in  the  Alcestis ;  of  that  of  Heracles,  lines 
887  ei  seq.f  and  of  those  of  Menelaus,  lines  S6S  et  seq.f 
488  ei  seq.  in  the  Helena;  and  of  many  others.  In 
Aristophanes  the  same  criticism  holds  good  for  the  soliloquy 
of  Dicaeopolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  AchamiaiUp  for 
that  of  Strepsiades  at  the  beginning  of  the  Claude^  for 
that  of  Blepsidemus,  lines  855  et  $eq.  of  the  Pltdus ;  etc. 
One  and  the  same  play,  the  EccUsiazusae^  contains  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  soliloquies  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
spoken  soliloquies^  appear  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place. 
At  the  very  beginning  there  is  Praxagora*s  soliloquy ;  at 
lines  811  fl  seq.  the  soliloquy  of  Blepyrus;  at  lines  728 
ei  seq.^  746  et  seq.^  the  soliloquies  of  the  good  and  of  the 
bad  citizen;  at  lines  877  et  seq.  the  soliloquy  of  the  old 
woman ;  at  line  988  that  of  the  young  man. 


• 
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As  for  stage  asides,  they  are  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  solemn  style  of  tragedy.  However,  we  do  find  a  few 
in  Euripides ;  in  the  Hecuba^  lines  786-788,  741-742,  745- 
746,  749-751,  and  possibly  lines  188  and  475  in  the  Helena. 
In  Aristophanes  they  are  rather  more  frequent;  lines 
752-755  and  1198-1104  of  the  Knighia  must  be  spoken  as 
an  aside  by  the  charcoal-bumer ;  line  992  of  the  Wasps 
by  Bdelycleon;  the  exclamations  in  lines  608,  604  and 
609  of  the  Thesmophoriazuaae  by  Mnesilochus ;  line  120S 
by  Euripides.  New  Comedy  merely  found  justiflcation 
in  its  more  intricate  plots  for  a  more  frequent  use  of  a 
device  which  had  been  introduced  a  hundred  years  eariier. 


§2 

Conventions  Reoardino  Length  of  the  Plays 

The  Entr'actes 

The  plot  of  most  Latin  comedies,  as  well  of  the  majority 
of  the  original  Greek  plays  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea, 
is  conceived  as  taking  place  within  a  single  day,  or,  at 
least,  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  plots  which  begin 
at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning — and  they  were 
apparently  quite  numerous— end  before  the  ensuing  even- 
ing. The  HeatUon  Timoroumenos  begins  towards  the  dose 
of  an  afternoon,  when  Menedemus  comes  home  from  his 
work;  it  is  interrupted  during  the  night,  begins  again 
at  dawn  of  the  following  day,  and  ends  in  the  forenoon. 
Possibly  the  * EnixqinovxtQ  likewise  extended  over  two 
da3rs,^  and,  if  so,  it  may  have  exceeded,  though  only 
slightly,  the  exact  limit  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  only 
the  plot  of  the  Captivi  that  calls  for— or  seems  to  call  for— 

>  At  lines  197-198  Syiveua  ttgreet  to  wait  until  the  following  dnjr 
before  finding  out  whet  is  going  to  beoome  of  the  ring ;  eubeequent^jr*  a^ 
linee  S2S-S28,  after  an  m/r*acl€,  he  ineiete  on  being  eatiefled  at  ODOe. 
But  we  mutt  take  into  consideration  tboae  words  in  line  tS8  :  Ixfiiy  US  §J 
WW,  by  whieh  he  apparently  explains  why  ho  changes  his  mind. 
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a  much  longer  lapse  of  time.^  Indeed,  in  the  course  of 
this  play  there  appears  to  be  time  for  one  of  the  actors, 
Philocrates,  to  travel  from  Aetolia  to  Eilis  and  to  return 
to  Aetolia.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  this  would  require  several  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  things  that  Ergasilus,  Tyndarus,  and  Hegio 
say  imply  that  the  interval  between  the  first  scenes  and 
the  last  is  not  longer  than  from  morning  to  evening.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Plautus  omitted  some  details  that 
would  have  explained  these  contradictions  and  would 
have  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  plot  within  the  customary 
limits.  At  any  rate,  if  the  plot  of  the  original  play  ex- 
tended over  several  days,  it  was  certainly  an  exceptional 
case.  For  the  most  part,  the  plots  of  the  ifia  appear  to 
have  been  short.* 

But  they  were  not,  as  a  rule,  as  short  as  the  perfor- 
mances in  which  they  were  produced.  There  must  have 
been  a  difference  between  the  actual  duration  of  the 
latter  and  the  supposed  duration  of  the  former,  and  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  examine  how  this 
adjusted. 


In  the  first  place,  it  was  adjusted  by  means  of  enir*aetes ; 
between  the  uninterrupted  series  of  episodes  which  fol- 
lowed upon  one  another  as  closely  as  possible  there  were 
more  or  less  long  intervals  without  any  dramatic  action. 
But  there  was  this  difference  from  the  practice  of  our 
modem  theatres,  that  while  the  spectators  could  no  longer 
watch  the  plot  during  the  erUr^ades^  the  performance  went 
right  on.     I  must  enlarge  upon  this  point  in  order  to  give 

^  In  the  nff^««if«|ft/nt  it  is  not  veiy  likely  that  the  quArrel  which 
arose  between  Olyoera  and  Polemo.  and  which  took  place  in  the  eirwiing, 
should  have  been  preaented  to  the  audience  bafove  Agnoia*e  speech;  the 
plot  opened  the  next  morning,  if  not  aereral  days  later. 

>  In  many  plots  the  episodes  are  multiplied  owing  to  chance  onincidsncsa ; 
it  is  by  chance  that  Demipho  and  Chfemes,  in  the  Piorito,  and  Ptenphihia 
and  Epignomus,  in  the  Stichm%^  retam  to  their  native  land  on  the  samo 
day ;  that  Philumana,  in  the  Hscff,  ii  eonflned  on  the  very  day  of  Fun- 
phUus*  retuzni  ato.  AntJ||||l)taMi  «•  etrtain^  aoiprising,  but  they 
are  not  imi 
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the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  a  theatrical  performance  at 
the  time  of  the  via. 

Here  and  there  in  the  fragments  of  the  original  plajra, 
where  there  is  a  break  in  the  sequence  of  events  and  the 
stage  remains  empty,  the  text  is  interrupted  by  the  notice ; 
XoQo€.  Moreover,  the  anonymous  author  of  a  life  of  Aria* 
tophanes  assures  us  that  this  was  frequently  the  case  in 
the  manuscripts  of  New  Comedy.^  Now,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  XoeoO;  it  means  that 
where  this  word  is  inserted — in  other  words,  in  the  enbf^acteB 
— there  was  a  performance  by  the  chorus.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  statements  of  Aeschines,*  and  of  Aristotle,*  and 
passages  in  inscriptions*  show  that  the  comic  chorus 
continued  to  exist  at  least  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Of  what  did  its  performance  consist  ?  The  word 
XoQa€  is  nowhere  followed  by  the  text  of  a  passage  to  be 
sung  by  the  members  of  the  chorus.  It  might,  therefore* 
at  first  sight  seem  as  if  they  did  not  sing  at  all,  but  merely 
danced;  but  before  drawing  such  an  inference  we  mutt 
inquire  who  constituted  the  chorus  and  what  were  its 
relations  to  the  actors  in  the  play. 

Certain  details  of  the  dialogue  which  in  each  inft^ni^ 
are  near  the  sign  XoqoO^  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that* 
between  lines  201  and  202  of  the  ^Emx^biomBQ^  the  chorus 
consisted  of  Charisius*  messmates,  who  are  on  the  point 
of  going  to  the  banqueting  hall,  and  that,  later  on  in  the 
play,  after  the  close  of  the  scene  published  by  Jemstedt,* 
it  was  made  up  of  these  same  messmates  as  they  were 
leaving  the  hall  and  preparing  to  return  to  town;  that 
in  the  Za/doj  between  lines  270  and  271,  it  consisted  of 
invited  guests  who  are  on  their  way  to  Demeas*  house  to 

>  Anon.,  XI.  DObnar. 

•  O.  Tim,.  I  167.    The  speech  egniiMt  Timtfehue  wm  dalivend  in  940. 

•  Polii..  lU.  p.  1S76  B. 

«  Bull,  ds  eoTTM.  Ml.,  1890,  p.  396,  line  86  (Deloe,  in  the  yetf  S78)| 
OoUiU,  DkUOHntehr,,  No.  2663,  lines  67  et  eeq. ;  No.  3664,  lines  71  •» 
seq.;  No.  S666,  linee  73  et  eeq.;  No.  3666,  Unee  71  et  eeq.;  No.  3666^ 
hnee  18  et  seq.  (Delphi,  in  the  yeers  373,  371,  370,  360,  140-100). 

•  Considered  ss  belonging  to  the  tvrrpdwmrtt  by  Tsn  Leeuwen  aad 
.Ospps  (ilflMr.  Jeymal  o/  /'AOo/.,  TTTfT    1008,  pp.  417  et  seq.). 
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take  part  in  his  son's  wedding  banquet ;  and  that,  in  the 
IleQixeiQOfAivri^  between  lines  76  and  77,  it  consisted  of  a 
company  of  young  men  who  covered  Glycera's  retreat  when 
she  moved  over  to  Mjnrrhina's  house,  or  else  of  a  group  of 
Polemo's  friends  preceding  him  on  his  way  from  the  house 
where  he  had  feasted — ^the  same  friends  who  a  little  later 
on  threatened  to  lay  siege  to  the  house  of  his  rival  Moschio. 
It  has  even  been  conjectured  that,  in  the  *Eavxiv  Tifuoeoii' 
jievoQ  of  Menander,  during  the  erUr*actes  which  correspond 
to  those  that  follow  lines  409  and  478  in  the  Latin  play, 
the  chorus  was  made  up  of  Bacchis*  female  servants.  But 
all  this  is  doubtful  and  not  highly  probable.  In  Plautus, 
the  adoocali  in  the  PoentUus  are  no  more  comparable  to 
members  of  a  chorus  than  are  the  three  friends  of  Demipho 
in  the  Pharmio.  As  for  the  fishermen  in  the  Budens,  who, 
in  Plautus,  come  upon  the  stage  after  an  enir'acte^  one  might 
assiune  that,  in  Diphilus,  they  filled  up  the  enir^ade  itself 
with  dances  and  songs.  If  this  was  the  case,  they  would 
have  afforded  an  example  of  a  chorus,  connected  with  the 
play — ^in  a  very  desultory  way  it  is  true,  for  their  entire 
part  consists  in  telling  Trachalio  that  they  have  not  seen 
his  master  Plesidippus.  But  this,  too,  is  far  from  certain. 
Until  we  have  proof  to  the  contrary  we  shall,  therefore, 
have  to  assume  that  in  comedies  of  the  new  period  the 
chorus  was,  as  a  rule,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  play.^ 
At  most,  the  chorus  is  sometimes  represented  as  being  a 
casual  passer-by,  an  intruder,  upon  whose  arrival  the  actors 
leave  the  stage.  That  is  what  happens  in  the  J7cpixec^/f^ ; 
an  actor  sees  some  merry-making  youths  coming  {fu04ona 
fAsiQdxia  aiifjmoiXa);  and,  at  the  approach  of  these  gay 
young  sparks,  he  and  his  comrades  withdraw.'  A  similar 
but  even  clearer  instance  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  scene  which 
may  belong  to  the  'EmxQinorteQ  '  when  one  of  the  speakers 
says,  ^'  Let  us  go  and  find  Charisius  ** ;  and  the  other 
answers,  ^*  Let  us  go,  for  here  comes  a  band  of  yoimgsters 

*  Note  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a  ohorus  in  the  list  of  the  vfd^mwu 
{dramal%$  persanae)  of  the  *Hpms. 

*  Offpiir.,  71  et  seq.  *  In  the  Jerastedt  IngmeQi. 

Z 
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who  are  rather  tipsy  {lABiqaxvXUwiv  SxIoq  UnofiBfigty/dmifi^) ; 
I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  get  in  their  way."  There- 
upon both  speakers  leave  the  stage  and  the  chorus  enters. 
Before  Menander's  time  a  fragment  of  Alexis  suggests  a 
similar  situation.^  The  similarity  between  these  three 
passages  leads  one  to  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  the  fiiofi 
and  of  the  via^  the  chorus  frequently  represented  a  K&/iog 
passing  through  the  streets.  The  coming  of  this  x&fMOQ^ 
a  sort  of  homely  revival  of  the  ancient  Dionysiac  pro- 
cession, might,  on  occasion,  be  announced  by  the  actors 
as  they  left  the  stage,  in  which  case  it  was  in  a  sense  con- 
nected, in  a  quite  external  way,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  the 
episodes  of  the  plot.  I  imagine  that  very  often  there  was 
not  even  this  slight  connection.  The  members  of  the 
chorus  appeared  at  the  end  of  each  act  and  disappeared 
before  the  actors  came  back,  without  the  slightest  allusion 
to  their  presence  being  made  in  the  dialogue  or  in  the 
soliloquies  which  preceded  and  came  after  their  appear- 
ance. Their  performances  were  interludes,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

As  the  chorus  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  plot,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  its  songs — if,  indeed,  it  sang  songs — had, 
as  a  rule,  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  dramatic  situation. 
They  may  have  been  any  sort  of  pieces,  without  literary 
merit,  written  by  a  different  author  from  the  rest  of 
the  play,*  and  different  ones  could  be  employed  for  any 
particular  entr'acte  of  a  particular  play  at  the  will  of  the 
impresario ;  in  a  word,  they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be 
naturally  omitted  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  comedies. 
Hence  the  fact  that  no  lyric  couplets  follow  the  word 
XofoO  does  not  prove  that  the  ;i;o^cvra2  Ha}fuxol  of  the 
new  period  did  not  sing.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
they  did  sing,  just  as  the  earlier  chorus  sang,  and  that 
they  accompanied  their  singing  with  dances  or  with 
rhythmic  evolutions.     In  a  word,  their  performance  was 

*  Al»u»  fr.  107. 

*  Not  m  ainglo  fragment  of  the  new  period,  not  even  fragment  312  of 
Menender,  enn  belong  to  e  eliorel  penege. 
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of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  ififi6XifAa^  which  Agathon 
introduced  into  tragedy,^  and  of  which  they  kept  alive 
the   tradition. 

As  for  the  convention  in  virtue  of  which  the  choral  parts 
might  represent  a  much  longer  interval  of  time  than  they 
themselves  actually  occupied — ^this  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Greek  theatre.  Already,  in  the  tragedies  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  great  deal  is  supposed  to  take  place, 
unseen  by  the  audience,  during  the  recital  of  a  Haaimon 
that  is  often  of  short  duration.  Such  a  fiction  as  this 
naturally  became  more  admissible  in  proportion  as  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  became  more  and  more  detached  from 
the  plot. 

Occasionally  events  followed  one  upon  another  much 
more  rapidly  behind  the  scenes  than  upon  the  stage, 
without,  however,  occasioning  a  break  in  the  sequence 
of  the  scenes  or  a  halt  in  the  plot.*  In  the  IIeQi9C€i^fdini, 
Daos  enters  Myrrhina's  house,  tells  her  of  her  son*s  return, 
is  snubbed  by  her,  and  comes  away  crestfallen,  during 
the  time  that  Moschio  speaks  the  five  lines  121-125. 
Further  on,  Sosia  enters  Polemo*s  house  and  confirms  the 
fact  that  Glycera  has  escaped,  during  the  time  that  Daot 
speaks  the  five  lines  171-175.  Still  further  on,  between 
lines  888  and  888,  Doris  has  time  to  go  and  find  Glycera 
in  the  house  where  she  is  making  her  toilet,  to  ascertain 
that  she  is  in  a  conciliatory  mood,  and  to  come  back  to 
Polemo.'  In  the  Andria  the  midwife  Lesbia,  who  went 
into  Glycerium*s  house  at  line  467,  has  already  come  out 
at  line  481,  after  having  attended  to  all  her  professional 
duties.  Between  line  826  and  line  852  of  the  Heqfra^ 
Pamphilus  is  able  to  find  out  things  at  Myrrhina's  house 

»  Ami.,  Poet,,  XVm.  7. 

'  BometiniM,  but  rarely,  the  oppoeite  Is  the  eeee.  TIiim,  in  the  Jfen- 
(McAmt,  it  ie  hard  to  understand  what  Manenio  has  beeo  doinc  bet  who 
line  446  and  line  966.  In  the  Addpki^  QeU  waits  a  long  time  bofoia 
telling  Soetrata  of  the  oarrying  off  of  the  ■^^^g'^^g  girl  which  took  place 
before  line  81. 

•  See  also  X/t^dm,  146-161,  203-210,  S1»-SSS,  219-n4. 
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which  it  subsequently  takes  him  more  than  forty  lines  to 
report.  In  the  MercaJtor^  Syra,  an  old  **  slow  coach,**  finds 
Pasicompsa  in  Lysimachus*  house  and  rejoins  Dorippa 
at  the  door  between  line  677  and  line  686.  In  the  JEFtfciylon 
Timoroumenos  Chremes  goes  to  see  two  of  his  neighbours, 
Simus  and  Crito,  in  order  to  apologise  for  not  being  able 
to  act  as  arbitrator  between  them,  during  the  time  that 
Menaechmus,  who  has  remained  on  the  stage,  speaks  the 
six  lines  502-507.  In  the  Captivi  they  go  to  liberate 
Tyndarus  from  jail  {laUnniae),  which  is  extra  partam 
(line  785),  and  bring  him  to  Hegio,  between  line  950  and 
line  907.  And  so  on.  It  is  clear  that  these  are  slight 
liberties  when  compared  with  similar  passages  in  Aristo- 
phanes ;  for  example,  between  line  184  and  line  175  of  the 
Achamians  Amphitheus  goes  to  the  Peloponnesus  and 
returns  with  the  famous  truce.  Still,  we  must  not  omit 
to  take  note  of  these  liberties,  such  as  they  are.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  those  parts  of  the  text  during  which 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  episodes  behind  the  scene  are 
most  often  soliloquies.  Granting  that  a  soliloquy  is  really 
a  speech  which  the  actor  addresses  to  himself,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  the  via  did  not  on  occasion  hesitate  to  regard 
it  in  another  light — as  an  abstract  or  epitome  of  a  period 
of  reflection  of  undetermined  length. 


§8 

Conventions  Regardino  Stage-Setting 

Unity  of  Place 

As  a  rule,  the  stage-setting  of  a  Greek  drama  remained 
unchanged  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  it  to  unite  in  a  single  and  fixed  combination 
all  the  elements  which  were  to  form  the  background  for 
the  successive  episodes.  E>ndently  this  could  not  always 
be  accomplished  without  violating  probability.  New 
Comedy  does  not  introduce  such  highly  fantastic  combina- 
tions as  those  in  which  Aristophanes  indulged;    it  no 
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longer  displays  the  house  of  Trygaeus  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  nor  the  temple  of  Heracles 
next  to  the  palace  of  Hades,  nor  the  Pnyx  alongside  of 
the  farm  in  which  Dicaeopolis  celebrates  the  rural  Dionysia ; 
but  although  it  does  not  carry  stage  convention  so  far, 
it  does  not  renoimce  it  entirely.  As  a  rule,  the  scene  of 
action  is  a  street  or  a  square— either  in  a  big  town  or 
in  a  village — ^surrounded  by  private  houses  and  public 
buildings.! 

Now  it  does,  no  doubt,  happen  more  than  once  that, 
where  the  episodes  of  the  plot  demand  it,  the  houses  shown 
in  the  setting  should  or  can  be  regarded  as  really  adjoin- 
ing one  another ;  for  instance,  the  house  of  Periplecomenus 
and  that  of  the  soldier  in  the  MiUs^  which  have  a  party- 
wall  ;  the  house  of  Eudio  and  that  of  Megadorus  in  the 
AtUiUaridj  whose  closeness  to  each  other  influences  the 
latter*s  matrimonial  plans;  the  houses  of  Myrrhina  and 
Polemo  in  the  IleQixeiQOfiiinj,  those  of  Demeas  and 
Niceratus  in  the  Zafda^  those  of  Simo  and  Theopropides 
in  the  MosUUaria,  those  of  Chremes  and  Menedemus  in 
the  HeatUon  Timaroumenos ;  etc  In  other  plays  more  or 
less  serious  objections  can  be  raised  to  the  close  proximity 
shown  in  the  stage-setting.  Is  it  not,  for  example,  some- 
what imprudent  of  Stratippodes,  in  the  Epidicus^  to  hide 
a  couple  of  steps  away  from  his  father's  house  ?  and  for 
Lysidamus  in  the  Casino^  and  Demipho  in  the  MereaUr^ 
to  borrow  the  house  of  their  nearest  neighbour  for  their 
merry-making?  Are  not  Phaedria  in  the  Eunwikuit 
Pamphilus  in  the  Andria^  Aeschinus  in  the  Addphi^ 
Menaechmus  and  Argyrippus  in  the  Atinaria^  foolish  to 
carry  on  illicit  love  affairs  at  the  very  doors  of  their  own 

^  Sometimes  the  aetting  was  more  oomplioalacL  In  the  Rudtm»  it 
included,  beeidee  the  temple  of  Venus  and  the  faim  d  Dnemooee.  fpekt 
and  cimnniee  which  would  make  it  powlble  for  Fshettga  and  AmpeUson 
to  be  hidden  from  one  another.  In  the  AWmAet  it  moat  have  ahown 
or  euggeeted  a  mountainous  region ;  in  the  Atwatts  possibly  the  fsmsnes 
of  Apollo  Leukatas ;  in  the  Vidularia^  and  in  the  play  to  which  the  anony* 
mous  Latin  fragment  LVXII.  belongi,  a  bit  of  country  by  the  aea-sklst 
etc. 
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houses?  And  if  Bacchis,  in  the  Hecyra^  lives  quite  near 
Philumena's  parents  and  parents-in-law,  must  not  the 
latter  know  that  she  has  broken  off  relations  with  their 
son  and  son-in-law?  In  all  these  instances,  and  in  many 
others,  I  imagine,  the  stage-setting  was  certainly  open  to 
criticism. 

But,  after  all,  this  sort  of  improbability  is  not  glaring; 
we  may  even  assume  that  the  audience  often  did  not 
notice  it.  We  meet,  however,  with  improbabilities  that 
are  both  more  serious  and  more  noticeable. 

An  entirely  realistic  representation  of  certain  scenes 
in  Plautus  and  Terence  would  require  a  good  deal  of  space. 
To  this  class  belong,  in  the  first  place,  the  scenes  in  which 
an  actor  runs  on  to  the  stage  ^  and  before  reaching  his 
destination  indulges  in  occasionally  lengthy  tirades  in  full 
view  of  the  audience.'  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
scenes  are  imitations  of  Greek  originals;  in  sevoal  of 
them  certain  details  of  composition  indirectly  prove  this. 
When  Hegio,  in  the  Captixn,  speaking  about  Ergasilus, 
exclaims  :  *^  Eugepae^  edidiones  aedUieiaB  hie  quidem  habet ; 
mirumque  adeost^  ni  hune  fecere  sibi  AeUli  agoranomum^^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  sentence  was  translated 
from  an  original  in  which  the  word  dyogard/wg  appeared. 
Consequently,  the  parasite  in  the  Greek  comedy  must  have 
spoken  much  as  the  parasite  in  the  Latin  comedy  speaks, 
and  in  all  probability  he  ran  as  he  spoke,  just  as  Plautus' 
Ergasilus  does.  The  list  of  Hellenic  titles  which  Curculio 
pours  forth  as  he  comes  on  to  the  stage — nee  <]komo> 
quisquamsi  iam  aptUenius^  qui  mi  obsistai  in  tna,  nee  etrate" 
gus  nee  tyrannus  quisqimm  nee  agoranomue  nee  de- 
marehus  nee  eomarchus^ — suggests  a -similar  inference, 

>  Long  tpeeches  might  without  too  mueh  improbahility  ht  atlritulad 
to  aoton  who  walk  ilowly  or  who  may  be  — wmad  to  etop  ovwy  now  and 
than  in  ordar  to  talk  and  quarrel. 

>  Copl.,  790  at  eaq. ;  Cure.,  280  et  teq. ;  Atm.^  S67  at  eeq. ;  Jftfc.. 
lllateaq.;  PAorm.,  170  at  eeq. ;  i4d.,  SOOataeq.;  gWefc^e,  »74  at  eeq.  i 
Trin..  1008  at  eaq. 

•  Capi.,  8SS-SS4.  *  Cure.,  S84-tS0. 
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as  far  as  the  scene  into  which  it  is  inserted  is  concerned. 
In  line  86  of  the  prologue  to  the  Eumichus  Terence  men- 
tions the  servus  currens  side  by  side  with  characters  and 
ielements  which  were  certainly  borrowed  from  the  fifa, 
and  calls  him  one  of  the  common  types  of  comedy.  This 
character  had  as  ancestors  on  the  Attic  stage  several  of 
Aristophanes'  personages — ^Amphitheus  running  away  from 
the  Achamians,  Cleisthenes  running  towards  the  thesnuh 
phoriazusae.  And,  what  is  more,  we  are  able  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  in  a  few  fragments  of  the  new  period.  ^^  I 
ran  for  you  as  no  one  ever  ran  before,'*  says  some  one  in 
Menander;  ^  much  the  same  as  Acanthio  says  in  one  of 
the  early  scenes  of  the  Mercatar.  One  of  Philemon's  actors 
asks,  *^  Do  you  think  the  king  made  the  street  for  you 
only  ?  "  *  and  this  remark  reminds  one  of  the  angry  utter- 
ances of  Ergasilus  and  Curculio.  The  writers  of  Latin 
comedy  use  various  devices  to  make  a  limited  space  seem 
large  enough  to  contain  such  agitated  scenes.  Sometimes 
they  represent  the  supposed  runner  as  completely  exhausted 
and  on  the  point  of  collapsing  as  he  reaches  his  goal,  and 
being  obliged  to  stop  for  breath ;  sometimes  it  is  drunkenness 
that  slackens  his  pace,  or  else  he  comes  to  a  standstill 
and  asks  himself  in  what  direction  he  is  to  continue ;  or, 
on  meeting  the  person  to  whom  he  brings  news,  he  hesi- 
tates, half  wishing  to  give  the  information,  half  fearing 
to  distress  him ;  or  else,  well  aware  of  his  own  importance, 
he  wishes  to  lead  up  to  his  entry  and  make  people  await 
him  eagerly.  If  the  actors  played  their  parts  in  the 
orchestra^  which  was  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  pulpiium^^ 
it  was  possible  to  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  realism 
without  any  great  effort. 

Occasionally,  together  with  the  running  on  of  an  actor, 
there  is  often  combined  another  stage  device  which, 
broadly  speaking,  appears  to  have  been  quite  common  in 
the  ria — ^two  actors  or  two  groups  of  actors,  speak  and 
act  without  seeing  or  hearing  one  another.  This  happens, 
naturally  enough,  when  one  actor  tries  to  escape  the  notice 

t  lf«     .  fr.  741.  '  Philem.,  Ir.  6S.  •The  sU^b-C— Tr.y. 
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of  the  other.  A  detail  of  ancient  stage-setting»  which  the 
Romans  called  angipartus  or  angipartum,  and  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  consisted  of  a  perpendicular  recess 
in  the  front  of  the  scene  and  represented  a  narrow  lane 
between  two  houses,  afforded  a  convenient  retreat  for  those 
who  desired  to  hide  themselves.^  The  embrasure  of  a  door 
also  served  as  cover  for  actors  who  were  not  supposed  to 
be  seen  by  their  fellows.  The  miniatures  in  the  Terence 
manuscripts  illustrate  this  arrangement  in  several  of  his 
comedies ;  *  a  wall-painting  at  Pompeii  shows  a  similar 
arrangement  in  an  episode  of  a  tragi-comedy.*  Indeed* 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  commonly  employed. 
Once  we  admit  the  existence  of  this  hiding-place,  we  can 
understand  how  it  came  about  that  Thraso  and  his  com- 
panions, who  are  seen  by  Thais  and  Chremes  as  early  as 
line  754  of  the  Eunuchus,  do  not  discover  them  until  thirty- 
four  lines  further  on.  During  this  interval  Chremes  and 
Thais  have  withdrawn  a  few  steps  behind  the  threshold 
of  the  house,  and  while  they  continue  to  be  visible  to  the 
audience,  who  are  facing  or  almost  facing  the  door,  they 
cannot  be  seen  by  a  person  who  comes  towards  them  fkom 
the  side.  A  similar  stage-setting  may  be  surmised  for  the 
passage  of  the  Casina  in  which  Lysidamus  comes  upon 
the  stage  soliloquising  and  without  seeing  Qeostrata ;  for 
the  scene  in  the  AtUularia  where  Eudio  Ustens  to  If^ga* 
dorus'  harangue  without  being  seen ;  for  the  scene  in  the 
Menaechmi  in  which  the  matron  overhears  her  husband's 
confessions ;  and  for  many  other  cases.  Hitherto  we  have 
met  with  nothing  which  shocks  our  sense  of  probability, 
or  for  which  an  equivalent  cannot  be  found  in  the  tragic 
writers  or  in  Aristophanes.  I  need  only  mention  Orestes 
and  his  pedagogue  spying  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
choephori;  the  lamentations  of  Electra  and  her  con- 
versation with  the  women  of  the  chorus ;  the  Achamians 

^  So  in  Pharm,,  S9I.     For  tho  exiiieooa  of  aimiUr  lanw  at  DbIos,  cf. 
Bvtt.  lU  eorr.  MUn.,  XXX.  (1906).  pp.  S67-S88. 

*  See  the  publioetion  by  Bi>t)ie,  TeraiH  coitx  amtro9ianu§,  H.  76  im/.^ 
Lejdeo,  1903. 

•  Dietoheh,  PMietficlla.  pi.  II. 
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hiding  while  Dicaeopolis  celebrates  the  rural  Dionysia ;  the 
conduct  of  Trygaeus  while  Polemos  prepares  to  pulverise 
the  Greek  cities ;  Dionysius  and  Xanthias  concealing  them- 
selves while  the  initiated  carry  on  their  procession ;  Mnesi- 
lochus  hiding  while  the  slave  Agatho  prepares  for  a  sacri- 
fice. But  New  Comedy  did  not  stop  there.  Sometimes 
(and  for  this  the  extant  remains  of  earlier  drama  afford 
no  analogy)  it  allowed  an  actor  in  perfect  good  faith  to  fail 
to  see  or  hear  another,^  even  when  the  latter  made  no 
effort  to  elude  his  attention.  This  is  what  takes  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Mercaior^  and  in  lines  768  ei  geq. 
of  the  Captivi,  where  Acanthio  and  Ergasilus  have  no  idea 
of  the  presence  of  Charinus  and  Hegio  until  the  latter 
addresses  them ;  in  another  scene  of  the  Mercaior^  where 
Charinus  does  not  see  Demipho;*  in  two  scenes  of  the 
Phormio,  where  Geta  hastens  to  go  to  his  master  without 
noticing  that  Antipho  is  close  by,  chatting  with  Phaedria 
or  with  Phormio ;  *  in  a  scene  of  the  Adelphi^  where  Geta 
neither  sees  nor  hears  Sostrata  and  Canthara,  although 
they  are  on  their  way  to  meet  him ;  ^  etc.  The  actors  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  are  all  either  under  the  influence  of 
a  very  strong  emotion,  or  else  they  are  very  deep  in 
thought,  and  this  circumstance  may  possibly  account  for 
their  being  deaf  and  blind.  There  are  other  cases  in  which 
this  excuse  can  hardly  be  advanced.  In  lines  586  ei  $eq. 
and  682  ei  acq.  of  the  MosieUaria  Theopropides  is  per- 
fectly calm  and  ought  to  know  what  is  going  on  about 
him,  and  yet  he  does  not  hear  a  word  of  what  Tranio  and 
his  neighbour  Simo  are  talking  about,  although  they  are 
not  speaking  in  a  low  tone.  Nay,  more,  he  only  hears  a 
part  of  what  the  usurer  says,  although  the  latter  b  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Whatever  precautions  Plautus 
may  have  taken  to  disarm  criticism,*  on  the  Roman  stage 
the  performance  of  such  a  passage   as   this  must  have 

>  Of  oouxse,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  loeiMi  in  which  an  aeior  prateodi  not 
to  MO  or  not  to      ar         t  he  Actually  9mm  or  heon  perfeotlj  well. 
*  Mmt  n  *  PAomft..  179  et  aoq.,  841  ot  eeq. 

«  A4m  *  ^^^  07IMS76.  609a. 
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appeared  somewhat  forced;   in  Greece,  in  the  orefaestrBp 
it  may  have  seemed  more  admissible. 

We  now  come  to  other  instances  of  improbability  which 
are  much  more  disconcerting.  Several  scenes  in  Plautus* 
comedies  ought  really  to  take  place  indoors.^  Possibly  it 
is  consistent  with  the  habits  of  a  southern  country  tiiat 
slaves  should  choose  a  spot  in  front  of  their  master's  house 
in  which  to  carouse,  but  Greek  ladies  surely  did  not  sit 
in  the  street  to  chat  and  work«  Nor  did  they  make  their 
toUet  there,  or  rest  there  on  a  sofa  after  tlieir  confine- 
ments. And  a  married  man  in  comfortable  circumstances 
who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  going  to  his  mistress' 
house  by  a  devious  route  would  not  come  out  of  her 
house  to  sup  with  her  in  fuU  view  of  all  who  passed  by. 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Plautus  placed  some  of  the 
scenes  to  which  I  refer  out  of  doors.  When,  in  the  Mastd^ 
laria,  the  father  of  the  family  is  about  to  arrive,  Tranio 
hurriedly  has  the  paraphernalia  of  a  banquet  and  the 
besotted  guests  removed  from  the  very  spot  where  a  few 
moments  ago  Philematium  was  engaged  in  making  her 
toilet.*  Apparently,  then,  all  this  took  place  in  front  of 
the  house,  for  otherwise  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  shut  the  door  on  all  these  proceedings  in  order  to 
prevent  a  new-comer  from  seeing  them.  Moreover,  the 
remarks  of  Tranio  and  of  Philolaches  are  very  significant — 

Abi  iu  hinc  intro  aique  amamtnia  haec  aufer.^ 

AbripiU  hunc  iniro  aduium  inter  manus.^ 

.  .  •  nan  mode  ne  intro   eai^  verum   eiiam  ui  fugjiat 

lange  ab  aedibus^ 
Omnium    primum^     PhiUmaiiumf    iniro    oM,    d    iu^ 

Delphium^ 

Evidently  the  opposite  of  intro  is  out  of  doors.    Nor  is 


is  alto  true  of  tho  acrnos  to  which  certain  original  frafmenla 
belong,  banqueting  eoenea  or  ecenee  of  eome  other  kind :  Diph.,  Ir.  tO, 
60,  6S;  Men.,  fr.  71,  161,  S73-274.  292,  311,  377,  437,  461;  ete. 

>  ifoiC.,  371  et  eeq.  *  Ibid..  294.  «  /Wd.,  3S6. 

•  /Mtf.,  390.  •  /6i<i.,  397. 
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the  situation  less  clear  in  the  Tmailenius.  After  having 
received  Stratophanes,  Phronesium,  who  pretends  to  have 
been  confined,  declares  that  the  air  is  giving  her  a  head- 
ache. She  goes  indoors  {me  iniro  adurum  dtu:iie)  and 
shuts  in  the  soldier's  face  a  door — ^which  is  no  other  than 
the  door  of  her  house.^  The  episodes  in  the  Asinaria  and 
the  Stichus  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  call  for  a  different  stage- 
setting.  In  the  latter  play  the  aged  Antipho,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  the  house  of  his  daughter  Panegyris,  notices, 
as  he  approaches  it,  that  the  door  is  wide  open.*  Where- 
upon the  two  young  women,  who  have  heard  him  coming, 
go  out  to  meet  him  and  ask  him  to  be  seated**  In  the 
Asinaria  Artemona  spies  on  her  husband  for  quite  a 
long  time,  without  being  seen  by  him,  before  she  attacks 
him«^  In  the  Stichus^  therefore,  we  must,  perhaps,  assume 
that  a  wall  with  a  door  in  it  stood  between  Antipho  and 
his  two  daughters  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house 
in  which  they  were.*  In  the  Asinaria  the  banquet  must 
have  been  held  indoors  and  the  matron  must  have  looked 
on  through  a  partially  opened  door,  just  as  Nicobulus  does 
in  the  Bacchides.  I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  such 
an  arrangement  could  have  been  carried  out  on  a  Greek 
stage.  Nowadays  we  should  erect  a  perpendicular  parti- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  stage  in  a  way  that  would  allow  the 
audience  to  see  the  street  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  interior 
of  the  house  on  the  other.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
ancients  ever  made  use  of  such  an  arrangement.*    Can 

1  True,  634  et  teq.     d.  480  And  683.  •  SadL,  87. 

*  Ibid.,  88  et  seq.  «  A§,,  880  et  eeq. 

*  The  fact  that  this  door  was  open  would  explain  how  the  two  young 
women  oould  hear  their  father  ooming. 

*  The  only  documenta  which  might  lead  na  to  think  that  they  did  eo 
are  certain  illostrataona  in  manuecripta  of  Terance  in  which  a  door  Is 
shown  between  two  groups  of  aetors.  Bui  these  illuatrations  contain 
elements  which  in  themselves  make  their  testimony  untrustworthy.  In 
one  of  them — the  one  which  in  the  ParUimu  iUnstratss  sesne  !» Act  IIL  of 
the  Andria  (Bethe,  pi.  XII.  1),  we  see  Smo  and  Davus.  LesUa  and  Kysis 
to  the  riffht  of  the  door,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  doon ;  to  the  left  of  the  door, 
that  is  wo  say.  w  house,  we  see  Qlyesrium  and  a  woman  who  ia 
helping  her.  i«  m  clearly  established  that  the  audience  was  not 
allowiid                            in  which  the  oooHnement  took  place.    This  detail. 
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we  asstune  that  a  part  of  the  background  could  be  opened 
at  willy  to  display  the  interior  of  a  house?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ngooKiljpior — in  front  of 
which  Dorpfeld  thinks  the  actors  performed  in  the  time 
of  the  if&M — consisted  of  movable  nlvaxeg^  which  were  set  up 
for  each  play,  between  columns  or  pillars,^  one  or  several 
of  which  might,  on  occasion,  be  left  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  Naples  bas-relief,  representing  a  scene  from 
comedy,  we  see  a  curtain  which  adjoins  the  facade  of  a 
house  in  a  curious  fashion.*  In  itself,  therefore,  the  sug- 
gestion made  above  would  not  be  inadmissible,  but  in 
each  of  the  passages  in  question  a  detail  occurs  which  puts 
it  out  of  question.  In  the  Stichus  Panegyris  says  to  her 
sister,  after  Antipho  has  left  them :  nunc^  soroTt  abeatnui 
intro.^  At  the  very  end  of  the  AHnaria  Philaenium 
ironically  invites  Demaenetus  to  follow  her,  and  she  does 
so  with  these  words  :  Immo  intra  poiitu^  Just  as  Philo- 
laches  and  his  guests,  and  Phronesium  and  her  maid- 
servants, were  really  out  of  doors,  so  were  Antipho's 
daughters  during  the  time  they  were  chatting  together 
and  receiving  their  father,  and  Philaenium  and  her  two 
lovers  while  they  were  carousing. 

Of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  minimise  the  rigour 
of  this  conclusion,  not  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  scenes 
in  the  Stichus  and  in  the  AHnaria^  but  in  all  analogous 
scenes  as  well.  It  is  claimed  that  the  scenes  which  ought 
to  take  place  indoors  but  which  are  performed  out  of  doors, 
did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  place  in  the  street,  but 
were  acted   in    the  nQ60vqot  or  vuiihulum^^  a  structure 

among  others,  proves  that  the  illuttratione  in  the  manuecripte  of  Teiene« 
do  not  give  mn  exaot  picture  of  the  eotuel  etAge-eetting  uied  in  the 
performMioee. 

1  DOrpfeld-ReiMh,  Dew  gritch,  TKtaier,  p.  380  (of.  pp.  103.  148.  160, 
etc.):  BuU,  d€  eorr.  kelUn.,  XX.  (1896).  pp.  666-^7;  Wieg^nd  end 
Schreder.  Priene,  p.  247 ;  Hiller  von  G&rtnngen.  TAera.  vol.  iii.  p.  S64. 

*  DOrpfeld-Rdech.  Op.  cil..  p.  328  end  ag.  81.  Thk  bee-relief  poeublj 
delee  from  the  third  otntury. 

*  AtdUif.  147.  «  At.,  Ml  (Fleekeven'e  text). 

*  Vitravioe  (VI.  7.  6)  vouchee  fur  the  feci  thet  theee  two  woide  i% 
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attached  to  the  house.  To  have  placed  these  scenes  in 
such  a  spot,  which  is  neither  public  nor  private,  would, 
of  course,  also  have  been  a  mere  stage  device,  but  it  is 
a  sort  of  compromise  which  would  decrease  the  inherent 
improbability  and  make  it  more  admissible.  This  theory 
is  certainly  alluring,  but  on  what  is  it  based,  and  what 
should  we  gain  by  accepting  it? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  noSOvgar 
or  vestibiUum  is  rarely  mentioned  in  extant  Greek  come- 
dies, either  in  their  original  form  or  in  imitations.  Some 
scholars  think  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  uia  and 
ante  aedes^  ante  iantuim^  ante  ostium^  and  that  only  the  first 
of  these  expressions  means  ^*  in  the  street,**  while  the  others 
refer  to  things  that  take  place  in  the  vestHmlufn^  or  ng60vQOT. 
This  seems  to  me  an  arbitrary  distinction.  In  lines  894- 
895  of  the  Euniichtis  Thais  asks  Chaerea,  who  is  still 
dressed  in  his  motley  clothes :  Vin  iniereoy  dum  venit^ 
domi  opperiamur  poHus  quam  hie  ante  ostium  f  Before 
going  indoors  they  exchange  a  few  more  words.  Where- 
upon Chremes*  coming  is  annotmced,  and  Chaerea  says 
to  Thais  :  Obsecro^  abeamus  iniro^  Thais ;  nolo  me  in  via 
cum  hoe  vesie  videai.^  There  is  no  indication  that  the 
actors  moved  from  the  spot  between  line  895  and  line  905. 
Hence  in  via  and  ante  ostium  are 'synonymous.  This  pas- 
sage in  itself  would  suffice  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis 
to  which  I  referred  above,  and  several  other  passages  appear 
to  be  decidedly  against  it.  For  example,  when,  in  the 
Menaechmi^  Menaechmus  Sosides,  who  has  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Erotium,  walks  up  and  down  before  her 
house — ante  ostium  ^ — ^how  can  this  be  taken  to  mean  that 
he  is  in  the  nqidvgov'i  When,  at  line  727  of  the  AuluUaria^ 
Lyconides  hears  Euclio's  lamentations  and  comes  out  of 
Megadorus'  house,  asking :  Quisnam  homo  hie  ante  aedes 
nostras  conqueriiur  moerenst  are  we  to  imagine  that 
Eudio  poms  forth  his  lamentations  in  Ifegadoras*  tsqMvcop  T 
Certainly  jM^^jtojl  if  we  do  not  attribute  a  more  or  less 

t  Maitttt^Ktttklm^iM  UmmtwA    tit.    a.  967  :  oiift  Mtfit. 
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technical  meaning  to  the  words  ante  aedes,  ante  agUutn  in 
these  and  similar  passages,  why  should  we  do  so  elsewhere  7 
This  remark  also  applies  to  the  Greek  expressions  ysQiSaOe 
x&¥  OvQ&i¥,  7iq6q  xalQ  O^atQj  bd  roic  O^oiq.  In  half  a  dozen 
passages  in  Menander  ^  and  in  fragment  8  of  Ephippus, 
they  may  simply  mean  before  the  door,  at  the  door,  on 
the  door-step.^  The  only  passages  in  comedy  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  assume  that  an  episode  takes  place  in  a 
ngdOvQav  or  vestibulum  are  those  in  which  these  terms 
actually  appear,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  foUowing : 

—  Aristophanes,  Wasps^  800-804.  A  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  lines  871  and  875  seems  to  show  that  Labes' 
burlesque  lawsuit  is  tried  in  Philocleon*s  ngMveor. 

—  Theopompus,  fr.  68 :  ^*  This  TigdOveov  seems  to  me  like 
a  chamber  of  torture,  and  this  house  like  a  dungeon.** 

—  Plautus,  Mast.^  817.  Tranio  asks  Theopropides  to 
admire  the  vestibulum  of  Simo*s  house :  Viden  vestibulum 
ante  aedes  hoc  et  ambulacrum  cuius  modi  t 

—  Plautus,  fr.  inc.  fab.  XXVEL  :  Exi  fu,  Dave^  agt^ 
eparge;  mundum  esse  hoc  vestibulum  volo.  Venus  Ven- 
tura  est  nostra,  nolo  hoc  pulveret. 

To  the  above  I  may  add  a  note  of  yarro*s  {De  lingua 
laUnOy  VII.  81)  commenting  on  line  955  of  the  Pseuddus 
{ut  tranversus,  non  proversus,  cedit,  quasi  cancer  solet) : 
Dicitur  de  eo  qui  in  id  quo  it  est  versus  et  ideo  qui  exit  in 
vestibulum,  quod  est  ante  domum,  prodire  et  procedere. 
Quod  cum  Uno  non  faceret,  sed  secundum  parieiem  trans- 
versus  iret,  dixiL  .... 

As  we  see,  the  list  is  not  long. 

But  even  if  we  concede  that  all  the  indoor  scenes  were 
placed  in  the  nQiBvgov,  how  would  this  affect  their  per- 
formance on  the  stage  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  n^MvffOP 
or  vestibulum  may  simply  have  been  an  uncovered  area 
in  front  of  the  house  enclosed  by  nothing  more  than  a 
palisade,  and   containing  various  accessories — household 

*  n«f««.,  S4  Mid  109;  Jmtdm,  Ut  and  100,  4S0  «id  S30. 

•  Bimilarly  in  Artolophmaes.  Ach,,  989;  A'edM.,  S66;   We»p§.  till  •!«. 
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altars,  hermae,  etc. — in  short,  a  sort  of  front  yard,  or  small 
entrance- way.^  It  is  certainly  not  in  this  sort  of  a  tiqMvqw 
that  a  banquet  or  a  toilet  scene  could  be  placed — ^they 
might  as  well  be  in  the  street  itself.  The  nq^BvQov  that 
we  are  asked  to  picture  to  ourselves  is  a  sort  of  portico  or 
antechamber  forming  a  structural  adjunct  of  the  house 
itself.  That  such  structures  did  exist  in  Greece  during  the 
period  in  which  the  v6a  flourished  I  am  not  proposing  to 
deny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  7iQ6dvQa  which  extended  beyond 
the  alignment  of  the  facade  of  a  house  must  have  been  the 
exception,  if,  indeed,  any  such  ever  existed.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  ruins  of  houses  of  the  classical  period  and  of  the 
centuries  which  immediately  followed  it  do  not  afford  an 
example  of  such  a  structure,  and  no  writer  makes  any  clear 
allusion  to  such  a  thing.  But  at  Priene — and  the  same  thing 
also  occurs  elsewhere — ^it  is  common  to  find  the  Oiqa  aUXeioQ 
set  very  much  back  in  comparison  with  the  wall  of  the 
facade,  and  preceded  by  a  vestibule  which  is  wide  open 
to  the  street.*  In  a  building  at  the  Piraeus,  dating  from 
the  third  century,  probably  a  luxurious  dwelling-place, 
the  opening  of  this  vestibule,  which  is  much  wider  than 
it  is  deep,  is  adorned  by  a  colonnade.*  Hence  contem- 
porary architecture  did  provide  stage  decorators  with 
actual  models  for  7iQ6dv^  forming  part  of  a  building ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  copied  these  models ; 
and  on  this  point  I  am  extremely  doubtful. 

Neither  the  passage  from  Aristophanes,  nor  the  frag- 
ment of  Theopompus,  nor  the  two  passages  from  Plautus, 
nor  Varro's  note  suggest  anything  else  than  an  open  space 
lying  in  front  of  the  facade  and  the  main  entrance.*    And 


^  Cf .  Aului  Oelliai,  XVL  68. 

*  Wiagand  and  SohnKlar,  Prim^  p.  SS5. 

*  Cf.  Athmt,  MiiUiUmgen^  DL  (18S4),  PUto  XHT. 

*  The  fMite«  mentionad  in  the  AfofteUarta,  immediate^  ftfUr  the  mtU' 
6u/«m-€Mi6iifaonim  (818  et  eeq.),  aro  the  door-poete  of  the  entnaee  door- 
way. The  p^"«^"g  which  Tranio  deeoribee  (8SS  et  aeq.),  if  it  was  there 
at  all«  may  have  adorned  a  part  of  the  front  wall  of  the  house  (of.  Using. 
ad  loc.)  Theopropidee'  answer  to  Tranio'e  qiiMtinn — LmtnAmHh&m  td^poi 
profeeio  (818) — doee  not  prove  that  then  waa  anythiof  straetozal.  A 
vestibtdum  lyeutetUum  might  timply  be  a  Tery  epaciom 
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what  do  we  learn  from  works  of  art  containing  figures  T 
We  have  a  few  marble  or  terra-cotta  bas-reliefiB  represent- 
ing scenes  from  comedies^  in  which  the  arrangement  is 
probably  that  of  the  Hellenistic  stage.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  other  bas-reliefs  which  contain  no  figures,* 
as  well  as  a  few  vase-paintings  depicting  scenes  from  the 
q>XiiaKe^  (farces).'  In  several  of  these  works  of  art  we 
see  either  colonnades  or  doors  between  columns,  but  the 
actors  move  about  in  front  of  the  columns;  and  where 
the  back  wall  is  shown  the  colunms  are  apparently  engaged 
colunms.  On  the  other  hand,  on  certain  vases  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  which  are  ornamented  with 
tragic  episodes,  the  actors  are  seen  in  little  buildings  that 
have  the  shape  of  porticoes  and  show  on  their  facade  two 
or  three  columns  surmounted  by  a  pediment.*  Some  of 
the  scenes  represented  imder  these  porticoes  are,  no  doubt, 
indoor  scenes.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  some 
of  these  were  in  all  probability  never  performed  on  the 
stage;  like  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of  Heracles 
painted  by  Assteas,  they  were,  it  is  true,  episodes  of  tragedy, 
but  episodes  which  took  place,  or  were  supposed  to  take 
place,  behind  the  scenes.  The  little  building  is,  therefore, 
not  a  ngMveoff  but  a  miniature  of  the  palace  in  which  the 
chief  actors  dwelt.  The  works  of  art  in  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  walled  7iq60vqov  seems  to  find  its  strongest 
support  are  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii.*  In  many  of 
the  architectural  decorations  we  find  here,  details — such 
as  masks,  curtains  and  small  stairways — recall  the  stage. 


I  DOqifoldlMMh,  Da§  grieehimJU  ThmtUt,  pp.  827-3SS;  Riuo,  Wi 
Jakrttk$lU^  1005,  p.  S14  et  aeq.  And  PUte  V. 

*  DOrpfeld-Rakch.  <tp.  cii,,  pp.  33S-134.  (the  Sani-Angalo  tenm-ooiU  m 
publtohad  in  Uie  Jakrh.  iIm  arch.  IntfL.  XV.  (1000).  p.  61). 

*  DOrpfald-RMch,  op.  cd.,  pp.  311  et  aeq.;  Ribio,  Atfrn.  MiUmtm^gm. 
1000,  PUte  VI. 

«  DOrpfold-RdMh,  op.  etl.,  pp.  307  oi  aeq. 

*  Ao  tho  muii*tuvM  in  tho  maniucripU  of  Toranee  have  no  pjocioe 
documenUoy  iporth  as  far  at  the  •tage-eeitinf  k  oonoemed,  it  would  he 
a  miitake  to  look  to  them  for  proof  of  the  exietenoe  of  the  wpi$^fw^  ae 
Bathe  hae  done.  MoteoTer,  euch  doora  ae  appear  in  these  miniaturw 
•i^in  always  to  he  the  doon  of  h( 
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Moreover,  Vitruvius  tells  us  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  centiiry  B.C.  onwards,  the  paintings  which  orna- 
mented the  walls  of  houses  were  frequently  inspired  by 
scenae  tragicaey  camicae  or  satyrieae.^  Now,  at  Pompeii, 
doors  are  frequently  represented  as  having  a  colonnade  in 
front  of  them,  and  figures  of  men  and  women  are  painted 
inside  the  porticoes,  galleries  and  various  smaU  buildings.' 
Do,  then,  these  wall-paintings  supply  us  with  a  picture, 
or  at  least  with  reminiscences,  of  Hellenistic  stage-setting  ? 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  very  paintings  which  are 
claimed  to  resemble  a  stage-setting  most  closely,  the  figures 
which  lend  life  to  the  composition  are  not  theatrical 
figures,  but  a  herald  blowing  a  trumpet,  a  victor  escorted 
by  a  Nike,  an  ^^  apoxyomenus,"~obviously  athletic  figures 
in  statuesque  poses.  Moreover,  even  granting  that  the 
architecture  in  these  paintings  reproduces  stage  decora- 
tions, it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  disposition  of 
the  human  figures  gives  us  a  sure  due  about  the  tnue-en- 
seine.  The  actors  may  have  behaved  quite  dififerently 
from  these  purely  decorative  figures. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  imagine  to  what 
use  the  interpreters  of  what  I  have  called  **  indoor  scenes  " 
put  Pompeian  architecture.  Let  us  return  to  the  scene 
in  the  Stichtu.  Assiuning  that  the  women  are  seated  in 
a  TtgddvQow^  the  door  of  which  is  open^  this  ngdOvgav  is  neces- 
sarily something  different  from  a  portico;  it  must  be  an 
enclosed  space,  and  so  enclosed  that  it  afforded  shelter 
from  the  eyes  of  outsiders,  for  otherwise  Antipho  would  at 
once  see  his  daughters.  But  the  piMntings  do  not  in  any 
way  suggest  an  arrangement  of  this  sort;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, hard  to  understand  how,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  two  women  could  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  visible 
to  the  audience  and  invisible  to  Antipho,  unless,  indeed, 
Panegyris  and  her  sister  are  seated  in  the  embrasure  of 

*  Vitr.,  VIL  5. 

*  I\ichatein,  ArehoML  Anzeiger^  XL  (1896)»  pp.  S9  •»  seq.;  Bellie, 
Prolegomena  Mur  Ot^cMekU  d4§  Thtaiers  im  AUmfrnm^  pp.  161  •!  Mq. ; 
Jahrb,  des  arch,  InMiiuU,  XV.  (1000),  p.  77.  XVIIL  (190S),  p.  107. 
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the  door  itself;  and  of  this  the  text  gives  no  u 
What  difference  is  there,  as  far  as  the  stage-setting  is 
concerned,  between  a  TigdOvgov  into  which  one  cannot 
look  from  out-of-doors  and  a  room  in  the  house  itself  t 

In  a  word,  it  remains  very  doubtful  whether  comic 
scenes  were  acted  in  nqdOvqa  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  I 
fail  to  see  what  would  have  been  gained  thereby.  It  is 
urged  that  such  a  compromise  lessened  the  improbability 
of  the  situation.  In  my  opinion  it  would  rather  have 
emphasised  it.  We  must  not  foiget  that  the  composition 
of  the  Naples  bas-relief,  of  the  Campana  plaques  and  of 
other  similar  works  of  art  is  to  a  great  extent  fanciful. 
In  the  age  of  New  Comedy  the  fa^es  of  houses  very 
rarely  carried  columns.  Played  before  such  a  background 
the  performance  of  ^'  indoor  scenes  **  took  place,  in  fact, 
nowhere;  and  so  their  representation  disturbed  nobody. 
But  had  they  been  set  in  an  actual  architectural  firame  that 
was  familiar  to  every  one,  but  unsuitable  to  them,  the  con* 
trast  between  their  character  and  the  frame  in  which  they 
were  set  would  inunediately  have  struck  the  spectators* 
Possibly,  curtains  or  movable  screens  shut  in  some  of 
the  scenes  on  the  sides,  and  made  it  possible  for  one  actor 
to  escape  the  notice  of  another — ^for  example,  affording 
Philolaches  a  coign  of  vantage,  or  Artemona  a  cover  for 
her  ambush;  but  this  arrangement  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  TtgMvQa  of  real  life.  At  the  beginningof  the 
Stichus  I  imagine  the  women  are  installed  in  front  of 
Pan^yris*  house,  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  doorway 
furthest  from  Antipho*s  house,  from  which  they  are  hidden 
by  a  screen.  Hence  Antipho  does  not  see  them  as  he  comet 
from  his  house.  He  comes  to  the  open  door,  makes  the 
remark  I  have  quoted,  and  at  that  moment  his  daughters 
come  out  to  meet  him.  In  the  Asinariot  a  scene  which 
has  been  lost  and  of  which  lines  828-829  are  a  part,  may 
have  showed  the  audience  (at  the  very  beginning,  I  think, 
of  the  last  act)  Dcmaenetus,  Argyrippus  and  Philaenium 

*  Whoo  Antapbo  spoftlBi  <d  Um  door  boing  op«i  (Uim  S7)  ho  dots  not 
•ao  his  daughtin. 
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preparing  to  sit  down  to  a  banquet  in  front  of  the  back- 
ground. Diabolus  and  his  parasite  approach,  and  are 
supposed  not  to  see  the  diners;  they  enter  Philaenium's 
house,  where  they  are  represented  as  being  shocked  at  sight 
of  the  feasU  and  come  out  again  immediately.  Thereupon 
the  parasite  goes  to  fetch  Artemona,  who,  without  going 
inside^  spies  upon  her  husband  in  the  manner  previously 
explained.  Here  we  have  stage  convention  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  it  is  quite  as  good  as  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  realism. 

Moreover,  the  hberties  which  the  writers  of  the  via  took 
were  not  without  precedent.  In  Aristophanes,  Dicaeopolis 
cooks  and  lounges  about  out  of  doors ;  Strepsiades  drags 
the  truckle-bed  on  which  he  means  to  lie  and  indulge  in 
meditation,  in  front  of  Socrates'  house ;  Philodeon  makes 
his  toilet  in  the  street,  in  full  view  of  the  passers-by,  just 
as  Philematium  does.  In  Euripides,  too,  there  is  more 
than  one  ^*  indoor  scene  '*  that  takes  place  sub  divo.  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  this  poet  finds  a  pretext 
for  placing  out  of  doors  actions  that  ought  really  to  be 
performed  indoors.  If  Alcestis  is  represented  as  coming 
out  of  her  palace  to  die,  it  is,  says  the  poet,  because  she 
wishes  for  the  last  time  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Phaedra  has  her  sick-bed  brought  outside  the  palace 
because  she  longs  for  fresh  air.  But  sometimes  there  is 
no  pretext :  thus  no  explanation  is  given  why  Orestes — 
Orestes  who  is  in  need  of  rest  and  quiet,  Orestes  who 
shuns  the  eye  of  man — sleeps,  groans,  and  falls  into  a 
frenzy  outside  the  door,  instead  of  remaining  in  the 
innermost  chamber  of  his  palace. 

Since  scenes  that  have  all  the  characteristics  of  indoor 
scenes  are  nevertheless  placed  out  of  doors  by  the  comic 
poets,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  sometimes  hearing 
actors  discuss  confidential  matters  out  of  doors,  or  even 
at  seeing  them  come  out  of  their  houses  in  order  to 
converse  in  the  street.  Doubtless  there  are  cases  in 
which  such  behaviour  may  find  its  justification  either 
in  the  customs  of  the  period,  in  social  usage,  or  in  the 
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whim  of  a  particular  actor.    The  disindination  of  the 
Greeks  to  receive  strangers  in  their  houses  is  sufiBcient 
explanation  for  the  curious  fact  that,  in  the  EpidicuB, 
Periphanes  prefers  to  send  for  the  sham  Acropolistis  and 
to  introduce  the  soldier  to  her  in  the  street,  rather  than  to 
take  him  to  her  house.^    But  is  it  concdvable  that  he 
should  proceed  in  the  same  fashion  when  it  is  a  question 
of  bringing  together  Philippa,*  whom  he  means  to  many, 
and  the  young  woman  whom  he  believes  to  be  his  daughter? 
Similarly,  one  can  imderstand  that  Laches,  in  the  Heeyra^ 
does  not  care  to  enter  the  house  of  Bacchis — a  courtesan  1 
— nor  to  let  her  come  into  his  house;  *  and  that  Eirotium 
and  the  Athenian  Bacchis  come  down  to  the  threshold 
of  their  house  to  chat  with  the  men  whom  they  wish  to 
entice.^    It  is  less  easy  to  understand  that  Glycera,  in 
the  IIegiX€iQo/dvfi^  should  send  Doris  to  fetch  the  box 
containing  the  yvtogla/iaxa  in  order  to  show  it  to  Pataecns 
out  of  doors,*  or  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  Pataecus 
should  betroth  his  daughter  to  Pdemo  in  the  street.* 
That  a  tyrannical  and  hypochondriacal  old  man  like  Eudio 
should  not  bother  to  go  into  his  house,  but  have  his  house- 
keeper come  out  of  doors  where  he  happens  to  be  and 
give  her  his  orders  there,*  is  conceivable.    But  when 
Erotium,  who  is  about  to  go  indoors,  makes  her  cook 
Cylindrus  come  out  in  order  to  send  him  to  market,  we 
have  reason  to  be  surprised.*    Nor  is  it  probable  that 
Ballio  would  hold  a  review  of  his  retinue  on  the  public 
highway,*  nor  that  Geostrata  and  Lyridamus,   in  the 
Casino^  would  betake  themselves  thither  for  the  drawing 
of  lots.^    In  the  Aulularia  Eunomia  drags  Megadorus  out 
of  his  house  in  order  to  speak  to  him  of  marriage ;  ^^  in  the 
CiiieUaria  Selenium,  who  has  just  had  Gymnasium  and 
her  mother  to  lunch,  waits  until  she  has  left  the  table, 
the  dining-room — nay,  the  house — before  pouring  out  her 

I  Epid.,  471  •!  Mq.  •  Ihid.,  607  et  taq.        •  Hie.,  719-710. 

•  BocdL,  SS siMq. ;  Mmmmk.,  170 •! aaq.         *  O^w.,  101  ^ii 

•  Ibid.,  161  •!  Mq.  *  ilMl.,  266  ei  saq.        •  Mmnmk.,  111. 

•  pMud..  lU  •%  Mq.       »  Cat.,  20S-206,  360  ei  Mq. 
»>  iliil.,  lU-lM. 
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heart  to  these  two  women  and  asking  for  their  help;^ 
in  the  TrueuUfiius  Phronesium  goes  out  of  doors  with 
Diniarchus  and  carefully  gets  out  of  earshot  of  the  servants 
in  order  to  tell  him  of  the  fraud  she  is  practising  on  Strato- 
phanes.'  However  small  the  Greek  house  may  frequently 
have  been,  surely  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  find  a 
quiet  comer  in  it  as  to  seek  seclusion  in  the  street?  In 
the  Bacchides  Chrysalus,  who  might  quite  easily  have  gone 
into  the  Athenian  Bacchis*  house  and  written  his  lying 
letter  there  in  peace,  has  all  the  writing  utensils  brought 
out  of  doors,  a  stone's  throw  from  Nicobulus*  door,*  thus 
foolishly  exposing  himself  to  discovery.  In  the  Miles 
Palaestrio  and  his  friends,  who  might  so  easily  have  held 
their  council  within  the  shelter  of  Periplecomenes*  four 
walls,  hold  their  consultation  out  of  doors,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  seen  by  Pyrgopolinices  or  some  of  his  people.^ 
And  so  on.  These  are  all  improbabilities  whose  only 
justification  lies  in  the  poet's  desire  not  to  allow  the 
audience  to  miss  anything  they  ought  to  hear. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  i4a  the 
actors  use  the  public  highway  as  a  sitting-room;  they 
appear  to  be  unaware  that  it  is  public  property  and  that 
they  run  the  risk  of  meeting  inconvenient  people  there. 
It  is  true  that  occasionally  one  of  the  actors  *  suggests 
going  indoors  in  order  to  converse  at  leisure.  Others  take 
precautions ;  before  they  begin  to  speak  they  make  sure 
that  no  indiscreet  person  is  near  to  overhear  what  they 
are  about  to  say.*  But  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
no  such  scruples  and  speak  freely  on  aU  subjects  out  of 
doors. 

Is  it  necessary  once  more  to  remind  the  reader  that 
such  practices  were  known  <m  the  stage  long  before  the 
time  of  the  yi6x?    Sophocles'  Antigone,  and  Agamemnon 

>  CUi,,  1  et  Mq.  «  True,,  S5S  et  teq.,  SS6. 

•  Baceh.,  714  et  teq.  «  MOes,  696  et  aeq..  11S7  et  eeq. 

•  *Evirp.,    397-39S;    Aftro.,  100^1006;    Trm.,   710-711,   1101-llOS; 
Phorm,,  SIS. 
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in  the  Iphigenia  in  AuliSf  prefer  to  hold  their  confidential 
conversations  out  of  doors  rather  than  indoors,  just  as 
Phronesium  and  Eunomia  do.^  Oedipus  in  the  Oedipui 
Tyrannus^  Creon  and  Euridyce  in  the  Antigone^  locasta 
in  the  Phoenician  Wamen^  and  Medea  in  the  tragedy  that 
bears  her  name,  come  out  to  meet  visitors  or  messengers 
instead  of  receiving  them  in  their  palace,  just  as  the  false 
Telestis  does.*  Like  Palaestrio  and  his  accomplices, 
Orestes  and  Electra  in  Sophodes,  Helen  and  Menelaus 
in  Euripides,  and  the  ecdesiazusae  in  Aristophanes  con- 
spire out  of  doors,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  very  persons 
whom  they  mean  to  deceive,  and  in  a  place  where  any 
one  may  surprise  them  at  any  moment.*  Possibly  the 
older  writers  were  more  careful  than  were  their  successors 
to  invent  pretexts  for  such  imprudent  and  inconsequen- 
tial conduct.  In  the  long  run,  the  reiteration  of  pre- 
texts that  were  often  weak  must  have  been  regarded  as 
useless  and  tedious,  and  by  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  poets  and  the  public  they  were  taken  for  granted 
without  being  expressed. 

Finally,  let  me  draw  this  discussion  to  a  dose  by  calling 
attention  to  various  devices  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  generally  employed  by  the  comic  writers  of  the 
new  period  in  order  to  make  more  direct  communication 
between  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 

The  first  of  these  devices  consists  in  letting  the  actors 
who  come  out  of  the  house  stand  at  the  door  and  give 
injunctions  or  address  threats  or  words  of  advice  to  those 
who  are  supposed  to  remain  within.  This  method,  of 
which  there  is  barely  any  trace  in  the  drama  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  often  entirely,  or  very  nearly,  free  from  con- 
vention. When,  for  example,  Sosius,  in  the  Ui^mcbi^/iA^, 
after  having  at  a  glance  discovered  Glycera*s  escape, 
hastily  comes  out  of    Polemo's  house  and   curses  the 


>  Aniig.,  1  ei  Mq. ;  Ipkig,  m  iliil.,  1  ei  aoq. 
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servants  who  have  allowed  the  young  woman  to  get  away,^ 
or  when  Hegio,  in  the  Adelpki^  who  has  been  aceompanied 
to  his  door  by  Sostrata,  takes  leave  of  her  and  comforts 
her,*  the  stage  action  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  what 
one  may  see  any  day.  But  it  also  happens  that  speeches 
addressed  to  actors  off  the  stage  do  sometimes,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  overstep  the  limits  of  dramatic  proba- 
bility. Witness  the  passage  in  the  Andria^  where  Simo 
by  chance  overhears  the  injunctions  of  the  midwife  Lesbia. 
She  is  already  outside  Glycerium*s  house,  but  continues  to 
address  the  serving  maids.  '*What  curious  behaviour," 
says  Simo.  ^^  While  she  was  with  the  patient  this  woman 
ordered  none  of  the  things  a  woman  requires  for  a  con- 
finement. But  as  soon  as  she  gets  out  of  the  house  she 
calls  out  aloud  to  those  who  are  within  I  **  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Simo's  distrust  is  not  entirely  imreason- 
able;  Lesbia  waits  too  long  before  she  speaks.  Now  let 
us  look  at  lines  248  et  seq.  of  the  Heeyra.  Phidippus 
comes  out  of  his  house  and  chides  his  daughter.  Now, 
Philumena  is  ill,  and  about  to  be  confined  in  a  few  minutes. 
Can  we  imagine  that  when  Phidippus  addresses  her  she 
would  be  near  enough  to  the  door  to  hear  his  harangue  ? 
Even  if  we  assume  that  Phidippus*  house  is  extremely 
small,  this  would  be  difficult. 

The  same  sort  of  improbability  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out  in  the  Heeyra  occmrs  firequently;  occasionally  it  is 
even  more  serious — as,  for  instance,  when  an  actor  who 
is  outside  a  house  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  hear  what  is 
being  said  indoors,  or  else  to  be  himself  heard  by  those 
within.  That  EucUo's  prolonged  and  vehement  lamenta- 
tions should  penetrate  Megadorus'  house  and  reach  the 
ears  of  Lyconides,  who  was  probably  on  the  point  of 
coming  out,  or  that  Periplecomenes*  Uttle  servant  should, 
while  out  of  doors,  hear  the  shouts  of  Pyrgopolinices,' 
who  must  have  been  arrested  as  soon  as  he  entered  his 
neighbour's  house,  is  natural  enough.    But  is  it  not  strange 

>  nc/>ur.,  176  et  teq.  >  Ad,,  61 1  et  teq.,  •!«>  eS6-«S6, 
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that  Nausistrata,  in  the  Pharmio,  should,  while  at  home, 
hear  the  parasite  calling,^  or  that  Philocomasium  should 
hear  Periplecomenes*  advice  while  she  is  in  the  soldier^s 
house,*  or  that  the  groans  of  women  in  confinement  and 
the  comforting  words  of  those  who  are  helping  them 
should  be  heard  in  the  street  ?  '  True,  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  a  visitor  might  find  the  owners  of  a  house  and  their 
slaves  engaged  in  all  kind  of  domestic  occupations  immedi- 
ately behind  the  doors  of  the  aOleiog  d^cu^  But  that  was 
not  the  usual  place  for  a  dignified  and  self-respecting 
matron  to  take  up  her  position,  nor  for  the  most  intimate 
occurrences  in  a  woman's  life  to  occur,  especially  when 
everybody  about  her  was  trying  to  keep  them  secret. 
Such  passages  as  have  just  occupied  our  attention  oocasion- 
aUy  force  us  to  surmise  that  the  actors  communicated  with 
one  another  through  a  window.  But  in  most  of  these 
cases  the  wisest  course  will  be  frankly  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  stage  convention. 

'  I  may  at  once  add  that  this  same  convention  already 
existed  in  tragedy.  In  Euripides*  Orestes  the  groans  of 
Helen  are  heard  from  without,  as  she  is  being  murdered ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  heroine's  lamentations  in  the 
Medea;  of  Hippoljrtus'  quarrel  with  the  aged  nurse  in 
the  Hippolytus;  and  so  on.  Conversely,  quite  a  number 
of  personages,  instead  of  being  fetched  from  inside  their 
palaces,  answer  calls  made  to  them  from  without.  For 
instance,  in  the  Phoenissae  alone,  locasta  does  so  twice, 
and  subsequently  Antigone  and  Oedipus  do  the  like.*  In 
the  case  of  princes,  towards  whom  one  would  expect  to 
see  a  certain  degree  of  decorum  observed,  and  who,  pre* 
sumably,  dwelt  in  spacious  houses,  both  the  informality 
and  the  success  of  these  summonses  are  improbable. 
When  transferred  to  the  commonplace  surroundings  of 
comedy,  there  is  less  improbability  in  such  situations. 

1  PKarm.,  9S5  ei  aeq.  *  HOm.  622  et  aaq. 
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After  studjdng  the  stage  setting  it  will  be  interesting 
to  examine  the  movements  of  the  actors.  The  meeting 
of  actors  behind  the  scenes,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience, 
does  not  always  strictly  follow  the  rules  of  probability. 
Sometimes  an  actor  leaves  the  stage  in  search  of  another, 
as  when  Plesidippus  goes  in  search  of  the  shipwrecked 
Labrax,^  and,  contrary  to  aU  probabiUty,  misses  him; 
sometimes  one  of  two  actors  who,  it  would  seem,  ought 
to  go  away  together  —  for  instance,  Lysimachus  and 
Demipho,  in  the  Mercator^  after  they  have  done  their 
marketing  for  an  entertainment — stops  longer  than  the 
other  without  having  any  good  reason  for  doing  so ;  and 
sometimes  an  actor — ^for  example,  Messenio  in  the  Men- 
aechmi  ^—disappears  from  the  scene  for  a  while,  though  no 
explanation  of  his  long  absence  is  vouchsafed  us.  But 
here  we  may  invert  Horace's  remark — 

Segnius  irritatU  animos  demissa  per  aures 
quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subiecta  fidelibus  .  .  . 

As  these  faults  in  construction  were  not  displayed  on  the 
stage,  they  may  very  well  have  passed  unobserved.  We 
may,  therefore,  disregard  them,  and  limit  ourselves  to  an 
examination  of  those  movements  which  were  seen. 

Our  poets  were  obliged  to  observe  the  unity  of  place, 
just  as  all  the  writers  of  classical  drama  were,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  to  bring  the  actors  of  their  plays  together 
at  the  same  spot  in  turn,  and  to  make  them  meet  one 
another,  and  depart  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  one  another, 
as  the  case  demanded.  However  ingeniously  they  may 
have  arranged  the  setting,  the  fact  that  they  had  to  do 
this  complicated  their  task  vastly.  As  long  as  they  were 
content  to  introduce  natural  combinations  in  which  each 
actor  had  a  good  reason  for  being  where  he  was,  and  for 
coming  whence  he  came,  no  objections  can  be  raised. 
Megadorus  goes  to  Eudio's  house  to  ask  for  his  daughter's 
hand,  and  meets  that  worthy  as  he  is  returning  home 

>  He  dteppeMs  Ai  Km  4iS»  Mid  does  soi  iMppesr  beforo  Une  966. 
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from  a  distribution  of  public  money.^  In  the  AndriOf 
Chremes  reaches  Simo*s  door  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  latter  is  preparing  to  go  to  see  him;  *  and  so  on.  Such 
coincidences  as  these,  which  the  actors  hail  with  delight 
as  being  favours  bestowed  by  fortune,  are,  of  course,  rarer 
in  real  life  than  on  the  stage.  They  may,  however,  occur 
in  real  life,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  defence  as  far  as 
the  author  is  concerned.  But  it  is  reprehensible  for  the 
actors  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  stay  there  or  leave  it» 
for  no  other  discoverable  reason  than  the  exigency  of  the 
dramatic  situation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  cases  in  which  actors,  as  soon 
as  their  presence  becomes  necessary,  come  out  somewhat 
too  opportunely  from  one  of  the  houses  on  the  stage. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cite  additional  instances.*  Some- 
times  actors  emerge  from  the  parodai  suddenly  and  for 
no  particular  reason.^  Sometimes  they  go  into  their 
houses,  or  more  usually  disappear  under  some  futile 
pretext,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  leaving  the  field  free  for 
their  partners  or  for  actors  who  have  just  come  upon  the 
stage,*  so  that  some  interesting  scene  may  take  place  before 
the  audience.*  And  frequently  actors  remain  on  the 
stage  an  unjustifiably  long  time  before  entering  the  house 
in  which  they  have  something  to  do,  or  before  setting  out 
for  some  given  point.' 

Such  imperfections  as  these  are  the  almost  unavoidable 
consequence  of  observing  the  rule  of  the  unity  of  place. 
They  were  not  unknown  to  the  stage  before  the  tAi,* 
and  they  could  only  be  made  a  special  ground  of  reproach 
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to  our  poets  if  they  permitted  these  imperfections  to  occur 
too  often.  Consequently,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  put 
readers  on  their  guard  against  being  too  severe.  Every 
movement  of  an  actor  for  which  he  himself  gives  no 
explanation  is  not  necessarily  unjustifiable.  In  many 
instances  it  was  plainly  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the 
audience  to  supply  an  explanation  which  the  text  failed 
to  give.  Stage-play  helped  them  in  doing  so,  or  else 
other  more  explicit  passages  showed  them  by  iemalogy 
what  was  to  be  understood,  though  it  was  not  expressed. 
I  shall  cite  a  few  examples.  It  miay  seem  strange  that, 
at  line  198  of  the  Hecyra^  Sostrata  and  Laches  should 
come  out  into  the  street  in  order  to  quarrel.  But  if  we 
think  of  other  scenes,  such  as  scene  ii.  Act  I  of  the  Menae- 
chmi^  or  scene  ii.  Act  III  of  the  MosUUaria^  in  which  a 
husband  leaves  his  house  in  order  to  escape  the  society 
of  a  disagreeable  wife,  all  is  plain.  Laches  is  worn  out 
by  his  wife's  protestations;  he  leaves  the  house  in  order 
to  escape  them,  and  his  wife  follows  him  in  order  to 
win  him  over.  In  the  HeauUm  Timoraumenos^  line  614, 
Sostrata  rushes  out  of  doors  after  discovering  the  identity 
of  Antiphila;  is  that  a  mistake?  No.  Sostrata  is  im- 
patiently awaiting  some  one — ^her  husband,  to  whom  she 
is  anxious  to  tell  the  news.  She  goes  out  into  the  street 
in  order  to  watch  for  him  and  see  him  the  sooner.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  runs  against  Chremes  and  loses  no 
time  in  telling  him  what  she  has  just  found  out,  which  is 
quite  natural.  Thereupon  husband  and  wife  go  into  their 
house  in  order  to  see  Antiphila.  Syrus  remains  on  the 
stage  and  is  promptly  joined  by  Clinia.  Here  again  there 
is  no  room  for  criticism.  Syrus  does  not  share  Sostrata*s 
happiness  nor  the  soberer  satisfaction  of  Chremes,  for  the 
discovery  of  Antiphila*s  identity  upsets  his  plans.  He 
has  no  desire  whatever  to  be  a  witness  to  it,  and  prefers 
to  think  over  the  situation  in  solitude.    As  for  Clinia, 

^  Cf.  Stichus,  641  et  Mq. :  Mare  hoe  fit,  aiqu€  HuiU  HMS  unimUia  ;  §% 
quern  hominem  exspedanit  eum  9olmU  provi99r€,  qui  kercU  iOa  ecNiM  oehis 
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he  is  so  extremdy  happy  that  he  cannot  stay  quiet  in  one 
spot.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Phormio  Sophrana  comes 
out  of  Demipho's  house  just  in  time  to  meet  Chremes. 
Is  her  remark  in  line  788  to  be  taken  literally^  and  are  we 
to  believe  that  she  is  hoping  to  find  Phanium*s  father? 
Certainly  not.  Sophrona  is  beside  herself  and  does  not 
know  which  way  to  turn;  she  bustles  about  in  order  to 
dispel  her  anxiety.  At  line  288  of  the  Addfhi  Sostrata 
leaves  her  daughter  just  as  the  latter  is  about  to  be  con- 
fined. Though  it  seems  absurd  that  she  should  do  8o» 
it  is»  nevertheless,  not  unjustifiable.  The  poor  woman 
dreads  being  alone  with  her  suffering  daughter;  she 
cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  let  Canthara,  whose  kind 
words  comfort  her,  depart.  Further  on  in  the  same  play 
Demea  rushes  out  of  doors  to  express  his  grief  over  the 
discovery  of  Clitipho*s  dissoluteness.  He  has  been  terri- 
fied by  an  unexpected  spectacle,  and  the  horror  he  feels 
is  stronger  than  his  anger.  When  taken  to  task  by  Mido, 
he  resigns  himself  willy  nilly,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to 
spend  a  day  in  merry-making  himself.  But  he  does  not 
go  back  into  the  house  with  his  brother,  for  he  wishes  to 
examine  his  consdence,  far  away  from  everybody.  In 
the  Eunuchus  Thais  comes  out  of  her  house  to  question 
Pythias  about  the  things  that  have  taken  place  during 
her  absence,^  for  Pythias  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
way  because  she  felt  that  the  time  for  unpleasant  explana- 
tions was  at  hand.  Thais  stays  dose  by  her  and  follows 
her  out  of  doors.  Cleareta  appears  at  line  168  of  the 
Asinaria  because  she  is  attracted  by  the  noise  in  front  of 
her  house.  At  line  701  of  the  AuhUaria  Strobilus,  with 
the  stolen  pot  in  his  hands,  walks  across  the  stage,  that  is 
to  say,  past  EucIio*s  house.  Can  this  be  called  imprudent? 
No.  Because  Strobilus  knows  better  than  any  one  that 
Euclio  has  not  yet  returned  and,  as  his  master  has  made 
an  appointment  with  him,  he  must  be  anxious  to  know 
what  has  become  of  Lyconides.  Moreover,  when  he  leaves 
the  stage  at  line  681  he  is  about  to  leave  town ;  when  he 

•  JTmh.,  si  7. 
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returns  at  line  808  he  comes  from  town.  Now  it  seems 
that,  in  order  to  leave  town,  the  actors  went  out  through 
one  of  the  parodoi^  and  that  they  came  in  through  the 
other  when  they  returned  from  town.^  If,  then,  Strobilus 
leaves  the  stage,  through  the  right  parodoSf  at  line  681, 
and  is  to  reappear,  through  the  left  parodos^  at  line  808, 
it  is  well  that  the  audience  should  see  him  crossing  the 
stage  from  right  to  left  during  the  interval.  Indeed,  it 
was  an  almost  universal  rule  in  the  days  of  New  Comedy 
that  an  actor  should,  in  each  case,  come  back  upon  the 
stage  through  the  same  door,  or  the  same  parados^  through 
which  he  had  made  his  last  exit.  The  fact  that  there  was 
an  entr'acte  between  his  exit  and  return,  just  as  there 
probably  was  between  line  681  and  line  808  of  the 
AululariOy  does  not  alter  the  case. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  entrances  and  the  exits 
of  comic  actors  with  even  the  sUghtest  degree  of  good- 
will and  impartiality,  he  will  find  sufficient  motive  for 
many  of  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on 
the  stage,  as  in  real  life,  people  may  occasionally  come 
and  go  with  no  precise  aim,  with  no  definite  intention, 
and  simply  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  and 
because  they  are  fond  of  walking.  **  To  go  for  a  walk 
round  the  square*'  is  a  conmionplace  pretext  that  re- 
peatedly serves  to  account  for  the  exit  of  an  actor.  I 
admit  that  occasionally  this  pretext  is  not  very  plausible. 
Menaechmus  and  Lysidamus,  who  are  intent  on  a  **  good 
time,'*  and  Apoecides,  who  has  to  accompany  Epidicus  to 
the  slave-dealer's  house,  choose  their  time  so  badly  that 
they  run  the  risk  of  an  embarrassing  encounter**  As  a 
rule,  however,  such  a  pretext  must  have  seemed  entirely 
natiutil  to  a  Greek  audience.  For  at  Athens  and  else- 
where honest  citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about 
continually  in  the  agora  and  gossiping  all  day  in  the  shops 
or  at  the  banker's  offices.    As  for  the  slaves,  it  is  hardly 


I  Cf.  Alb.  Mailer,  Qriteh.  BUhnmaiL  (1SS6),  pp.   15S-169  And  notas; 
Kretachmar,  De  Mencmdri  rtiiqui%$  nuper  npertit,  pp.  21-SS. 
•  Menaech,,  213-214;  Oa$..  626;  BpkL.  303-304. 
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necessary  to  say  that  to  stroll  about  far  from  the  eye  of 
their  master,  nose  in  air  and  swinging  their  arms,  was  a 
great  delight.  And,  finally,  we  must  not  foiget,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  length  of  time  spent  by  actors  at  the 
door  of  this  or  that  house,  that  very  often  their  stopping 
there  is  perhapa  only  apparent.  I  have  already  shown 
that,  in  virtue  of  a  stage  convention,  the  area  in  which  the 
actors  move  about  is  an  epitome,  so  to  speak,  of  a  much 
laiger  space.  Consequently  the  spectator  is  free  to 
imagine  that  the  actors  who  appear  to  be  walking  about 
aimlessly  or  to  tarry  in  one  spot,  are  on  their  way  to  the 
scene  of  action  or  to  some  distant  place. 

This  last  remaric  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  get 
a  just  appreciation  of  certain  details  of  construction  which, 
at  first  sight,  offend  us,  and  which  may  as  well  be  pointed 
out  here.  Regaided  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  it 
does  not  always  suflBce  to  bring  the  actor  whom  one  needs 
upon  the  stage  at  the  right  moment.  It  often  happens 
in  New  Comedy — incomparably  more  often  than  in  fifth- 
century  tragedy  and  in  Aristophanes — ^that  two  actors 
come  upon  the  itage  at  the  same  moment,  and  are  engaged 
in  conversation  as  they  appear.  In  such  cases  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  their  conversation  should  not  begin 
too  obviously  at  the  very  moment  of  their  appearance 
upon  the  scene.  Above  all,  the  actors  ought  not  to 
appear  to  have  kept  things  for  the  ears  of  the  audience 
that  they  should  have  told  one  another  before  they  came 
upon  the  stage.  There  are  many  passages  both  Greek 
and  Latin  whose  composition  is,  in  this  regard,  above  all 
criticism.^  Elsewhere,  the  holding  back  of  certain  ex- 
planations, of  certain  questions  and  certain  answers,  is 
more  or  less  justified.  In  the  Rudcru  Plesidippus  never 
tires  of  hearing  the  joyful  news  that  Trachalio  gives  him ;  * 
in  the  Hccjfra  Pamphilus    dares  not  believe    Parmeno'a 


>  *E«ffrp.,  1,  464;  r««fT..  »;  Hcfur..  77;  3^-.  68;  AuL.  6SS;  Mpid.^ 
166,  SSO;  Andr.,  BtO;  Ad..  447,  692;  •to.  Note  abrupt  h^^^l^^  m 
uiUm067  of  the  Afcrv^or,  Um  242  of  the  lf«Milofi  TimoroiMiMfiot,  lino  415 
of  the  H eryra ;  etc. 

•  JKytf.,  1266. 
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story,  and  makes  him  repeat  it  in  order  to  persuade  him- 
self of  its  correctness.^  Similarly,  although  for  another 
reason,  Amphitryon  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  trust 
Sosia*s  statements.*  In  the  Pharmio  Phaedria  can  never 
make  up  his  mind  to  regard  the  pander's  refusal  as  final, 
and  constantly  repeats  his  request.'  But,  in  the  Annaria^ 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  Diabolus  should  put  off  having  the 
draft  of  the  contract  which  the  parasite  has  made  read 
to  him  until  the  very  moment  in  which  he  is  about  to  enter 
Cleareta's  house.^  Nor  is  it  more  probable  that  Palaestrio 
should  wait,  not  until  after  he  is  in  his  house — ^which  we 
could  understand — ^but  until  he  reaches  the  door,  before 
speaking  to  Pyrgopolinices  about  the  advances  the  lady 
next  door  is  supposed  to  have  made.*  When,  in  the 
Phormio^  Chremes  appears  with  his  brother,  we  learn 
from  their  conversation  that  he  has  not  yet  given  an 
account  of  his  journey  to  Lenmos,  and  that  he  has  not 
yet  spoken  about  Antif^o's  marriage ;  *  what,  then,  was 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  of  the  two  brothers  up  to 
that  point?  In  such  passages  as  these  we  may  perhaps 
put  forward  the  stage  fiction  of  which  I  spoke  above  as 
an  excuse  or  an  extenuating  circumstance.  If  we  assume 
that  Demipho  and  Chremes,  Palaestrio  and  Pyxgopoli- 
nices,  begin  to  be  heard,  not  when  they  reach  their  door, 
but  somewhat  earlier,  while  they  are  on  their  way  home, 
the  tenor  of  their  conversation  becomes  less  open  to 
criticism. 


The  adventures  which  New  Comedy  had  to  depict 
were  at  once  more  realistic  and  more  complex  than  those 
which  constituted  the  plot  of  tragedy  and  of  earlier 
comedy.  But  it  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  resorting 
to  devices  that  were  unknown  to  the  stage  in  earlier  times. 
It  was  not  New  Comedy  that  first  employed  more  than 
three  actors  upon  the  stage  simultaneously.  SolUoquies, 
stage   asides,   entr^aeUi,   discrepancy  between  the  time 

1  Hee,,  845.       *  Aw^pk.,  676,  616.   •  Pharm,,  466  et  wq. 
«  As,,  746  ei  seq.   •  if  Om,  661  vt  Mq.   •  FAorm.,  667  ei  teq. 
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required  for  what  the  audience  saw  and  for  what  they 
did  not  8ee»  the  juxtaposition  of  buildings  and  of  places 
that  ought  really  to  be  far  apart,  animated  scenes  crowded 
into  a  contracted  space,  indoor  scenes  that  are  placed 
out  of  doors,  the  exchange  of  confidences  on  the  public 
highway,  too  easy  communication  between  indoors  and 
out  of  doors,  the  arbitrary  moving  about  of  actors— these 
are  all  so  many  conventions,  so  many  improbabilities,  of 
which  examples,  or  at  least  the  germs,  are  already  found 
in  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  If  the  task  of  the  authors 
of  the  via  was,  in  certain  respects,  easier  than  that  of 
their  predecessors,  this  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
invented  new  devices,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  omitted 
a  troublesome  element — ^the  chorus.  In  a  realistic  drama 
the  chorus,  as  it  existed  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been 
an  anomaly.  In  most  cases  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  know  of  whom  it  should  consist  or  on  what  pretext  to 
keep  it  on  the  stage  from  almost  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  play.  Above  all,  the  continuous  presence  of  such 
an  onlooker  would  have  put  a  restraint  on  the  intimate 
conversations,  the  confidences,  the  plotting,  and  the 
effusions  and  meditations  in  which  these  plays  abound. 
Unencumbered  by  the  chorus  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  play,  the  stage  remained,  in  fact,  a  street,  an  open 
place  where  any  one  might  be  expected  to  appear  at  any 
moment.  For  the  most  part  one  may  suppose  that  this 
street  or  open  place  was  deserted,  and  the  comic  poets 
were  entirely  free  to  depict  their  actors  coming  and 
going,  hiding  themselves  or  springing  on  each  other, 
conversing  or  thinking  aloud.  This  detail  of  dramatic 
technique  which  differentiates  the  via  from  tragedy  and 
from  earlier  comedy — as  well  as  the  much  freer  use  of 
soliloquy  ^ — is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  the  chorus.  I  do  not  think  it  is  far  wide  of  the 
mark  to  regard  tliis  practical  disappearance  as  the  most 
determining  factor  in  giving  New  Comedy  its  special  char- 
acter.   The  chorus  must  have  disappeared  in  the  tame 

>  a.  obsp.  IV,  i  s  MKi  s. 
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of  Philemon,  Menander  and  Diphilus,  as  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, nor  even  probability,  that  a  single  fragment  of 
these  authors'  writings  belongs  to  a  choral  passage.  It 
did  not  disappear  earlier,  because  various  fragments  by 
such  authors  of  the  fUari  as  Antiphanes,  Anaxilas  and 
others  were,  in  all  probability,  either  spoken  by  members 
of  the  chorus  ^  or  represent  the  latter  as  interested  in  the 
plot.*  But  it  is  not  likely  that  so  far-reaching  a  change 
should  have  been  made  all  at  once.  The  comic  writers 
of  the  middle  period,  no  doubt,  accustomed  themselves 
to  it  gradually,  and  got  their  audiences  used  to  seeing  the 
chorus  eliminated  from  the  plot ;  and  I  presume  that  these 
authors  already  began  to  gather  the  fruits  of  this  decisive 
reform. 

But  the  phrase  *^  disappearance  of  the  chorus  '*  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  total  elimination  of  lyrical  passages 
and  songs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paUiata,  in  which  there 
is  no  chorus,  contains  carUica^  or  monodies,  that  were 
recited  to  musical  accompaniment.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  study  the  origin  of  the  eanHcOy  nor  to  discuss  whether 
they  were  suggested  to  the  Roman  poets  by  Aristophanic 
comedy,  by  tragedy,  or  by  Alexandrian  mimes.  What 
we  are  concerned  in  establishing  is  the  fact  that  Naevius 
and  his  successors  did  not  find  an  equivalent  for  them  in 
the  works  of  the  via.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
ancient  grammarians,*  the  via  employed  only  two  kinds 
of  metre — ^iambic  trimetre  and  trochaic  tetiametre,  and» 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  are  the  only  metres  met 
with  in  the  lengthy  fragments  of  the  original  plays  that 
have  been  published  in  recent  years,  and  notiJ>ly  in  the 
K6m  Ishkaou  fragments.  True,  some  other  fragments 
which  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  afford  examples 
of  more  varied  metres  that  are  better  adapted  for  singing,^ 

^  Meineke,  HUtoria  Comieorum,  pp.  SOl-302;   Leo,  Der  Manohg  tm 
Dr€nna,  p.  41. 

*  Antiphanes,  fr.  91 ;  Alezii,  fr.  237;  Henioehui,  fr.  6;  Timodes,  fr.  25. 

*  Hephaiat.,  Utp\  vot^/i.,  p.  64,  12  Combr. ;  liar.  Victor.,  p.  67,  14. 

«  Of.  Meineke,  Hist.  Comic.,  pp.  441  et  leq. ;    Leo,  Rheitu  Mm.,  X. 
(1885),  p.  163. 
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but  their  number  is  very  small.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
choral  interlude  appear  to  have  been  the  only  part  of  a 
comedy  that  was  sung  in  the  time  of  the  viau  In  adopt* 
ing  ordinary  spoken  language  as  its  usual  and  practically 
constant  medium.  New  Comedy  remained  true  to  its 
principles.  OccasionaUy,  indeed,  it  could,  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  realism,  introduce  actors  who  sang 
a  love  song  or  a  drinking  song,  or  chanted  a  prayer'  or  an 
invocation,  and  the  fragments  written  in  lyric  measure 
are  probably  parts  of  passages  of  this  kind.  But  in  real 
life  men  do  not  converse,  or  ai^gue,  or  inveigh  against  one 
another,  or  lament  their  fate,  in  music.  If  comic  actors 
were  not  to  sing  more  than  their  living  prototypes  dO| 
song  would  have  had  to  be  practically  excluded  from 
comedy.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  the  chorus  the  exclusion  of  song  was  the 
feature  which  most  markedly  differentiated  New  Comedy 
from  the  earlier  styles  of  drama,  when  r^arded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  form ;  and  it  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  establishes  a  close  kinship  between  the  Ha 
and  modem  drama,  though  they  are  separated  by  so 
many  centuries.  An  Attic  tragedy  or  comedy  of  the 
earlier  period,  if  revived  before  a  modem  audience,  would 
appear  a  strange,  naive  and  artificial  production.  A 
comedy  by  Menander — ^if  we  took  from  it  the  masks,  the 
costumes,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  stage-setting' — 
would  not  surprise  a  modem  audience  more  than  a  great 
many  of  Moli^*s  plays  do. 

*  The  chief  peenlUiitj  b,  of  eoazM»  the  unehengiiig  ooi-of-door 
From  the  point  of  view  of  etege-eetting,  the  sieeteH  difbwaee 
modem  and  ancient  pUys  ooneiiU  in  the  practice  in  the  formerof  ehowinc 
the  audience  the  interior  of  a  houM.  Thk  detail  of  etace-eettinc  !■•  in 
many  regarde,  a  determining  factor  in  the  ccoatiuction  of  playa,  and 
in  the  choice  of  their  eabjects. 


CHAPTER  IV 

EXTERNAL    STRUCTURE    OF   THE   COMEDIES 
PECULIARITIES  OF  DRAMATIC  TECHNIQUE 

THE  composition  of  a  literary  work  is  not  always 
governed  solely  by  the  laws  of  logic  and  art.  On 
these  necessary  and  salutary  laws  caprice  and  routine 
sometimes  impose  other  rules,  that  are  not  calculated  to 
increase  the  beauty  or  the  clearness  of  the  work,  while 
they  complicate  the  author's  labour  to  no  purpose;  and 
without  being  confined  by  such  a  rigid  setting  as  some 
modem  scholars  have  maintained,  Attic  comedy  of  the 
fifth  century  was  not,  apparently,  entirely  free  from  such 
trammels.  We  may,  therefore,  properly  ask  ourselves — 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  do  now — ^whether  the  comic 
writers  of  the  new  period  as  well  had  to  submit  to  some 
such  t)rranny. 

§1 
Division  into  Five  Acts 


In  modem  editions  of  Latin  comedies  the  plays  are 
uniformly  divided  into  five  acts.  True,  for  Plautus'  plays 
this  division  only  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
for  Terence's  plays  it  appears  to  be  of  much  earlier  date — 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Varro.^  Varro,  whose  example 
scholars  in  the  Renaissance  rightly  or  ¥nx>ngly  followed, 
was  in  a  position  to  know  many  a  thing  about  the  frfa 
that  we  no  longer  know.  He  read  Menander  and  Philemon, 
Diphilus  and  ApoUodorus,  in  the  original.  He  had 
access  to  the  treatises  UcqI  xto/jupdlac  which  formulated 
rules  for  this  style  of  composition.  We  may  assume 
a  priori  that  when  he  applied  the  division  into  five  acts 
to  Latin  imitations,  he  intended  to  record  their  resemblance 
to  the  models  imitated,  and  that  he  remained  true  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  Greek  poets*    We  are,  therefore, 


^  DonatuB,  praef .  Hae.,  m.  6  (VoL  IL  p.  IM  Wennar) ;  ef .  pcMf.  Amir., 
lU.  6  (Vol.  I.  p.  40) :  praef.  Ad.,  L  4  (VoL  IL  p.  4). 
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led  to  ask :  Did  the  rule  of  five  acts,  that  famous  law 
promulgated  by  Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisas  — 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  proditcUor  adu 
fabula ^ 

govern  the  works  of  New  Comedy  from  the  beginning  T 

We  have  but  meagre  information  about  the  oxigin  of 
this  law  which  was  destined  to  survive  so  long.*  At  the 
same  time  it  is  curioiis  that  the  only  drama  of  Hellenistic 
times  of  whose  structure  we  now  have  reliable  informa- 
tion— a  play  for  marionettes,  the  NaupUoSf  which  was 
performed  during  the  lifetime  of  Philo  of  Byzantium^- 
had  exactly  five  fdqri.^  This  fact  gives  some  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  rule  of  five  acts  was  already  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  Philo.  Hence  it  would  have  become  estab- 
lished between  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  makes  no  mention 
of  it  whatsoever,  and  the  second  half  of  the  third  century. 
If  it  originated  nearer  the  earlier  date,  it  may  very  well 
have  been  observed  during  the  time  at  which  the  via  was 
at  its  height.  Strictly  speaking,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Nauplios  belongs  to  tragedy,  and  it  is  in  a  passage 
concerning  tragedy  that  we  find  Horace's  well-known 
lines.  But  we  know  that  New  Comedy  copied  the  technique 
of  tragedy  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  probably  the 
new  parts  of  that  technique  were  not  the  last  to  be  adopted. 

>  Hor..  Bp.  ad  Pis.,  1S9-100. 

•  Thar*  is  nothing  to  be  got  oat  of  ChAptar  XVI  of  the  Florida,  in 
which  Apuleiuflp  in  the  oouree  of  hie  eooount  of  Philemoo's  ileeth,  aeys 
that  the  oomio  writen  of  that  period  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  forth 
the  moat  agreeable  emotiona  {iueundian§  affschu)  in  the  ooone  of  tha 
thifd  aot;  for  thie  may  refer  either  to  the  laat  aet  or  to  the  middle  aat. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Apuleius  was  goilty  of  an  anaehrooiBm. 
Nor  is  anything  to  be  got  out  of  Cioero,  Ad  QnMum  /rofmn.  L  1,  or  oat 
of  Varro,  !>•  n  rutlioa,  ITL  16.  It  ia  not  the  word  /oMos.  nor  anything 
similar,  that  must  be  supplied  after  fsrfMM  aeiust  in  the  f oruMr  of  these  two 
passages,  but  imperii.  And  though,  aooording  to  the  second  passage, 
Hernia's  aooount  must  be  complete  in  thrse  parta  or  acta,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  waa  true  of  eontemporary  drama. 

*  The  plot  of  the  Nauplioa  and  ita  division  into  aota  are  described  hf 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  baaed  on  Philo  of  Byiantium,  in  Book  II  of  the 
^rfamrwmuwTuii.  Philo  of  Uyxantinm  lived  and  wrote  in  tlie  seeond 
half  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
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We  have  other  evidence  that  bears  directly  upon  the 
via.  For  instance,  Donatus*  statement :  Hoc  eUam  ui 
caeiera  eiusmodi  poenuUa  quinque  actus  habeai  necesse 
est  choris  divisos  a  graecis  poetis ;  ^  and  this  amplifica- 
tion by  Evanthius  :  Comoedia  vetus  ab  initio  chorus  JuU 
patUatimque  personarum  numero  in  quinquc  actus  pro^ 
ccssit.  .  .  •  Nam  postquam  otioso  tempore  fastidiosior 
spectator  effectus  est  ..  .9  res  admonuit  poetas  ut  prima 
quidem  choros  toUerent  locum  eis  relinquentes^  ut  Menander 
fecit  .  •  •  ;  postremo  ne  locum  quidem  rdiquerunij  quod 
laiini  fecerunt  comici^  unde  apud  iUos  dirimere  actus  quinque- 
partiios  difficile  estJ^  Up  to  quite  recent  times  passages  of 
this  sort  were  not  very  convincing.  Even  the  existence 
of  a  chorus  in  Menander's  comedies  seemed  to  be  very 
doubtful;  indeed,  there  was  some  cause  to  fear  that  the 
grammarians  had  invented  an  entire  system  in  order  to 
vindicate  Varro's  scheme.  But  we  now  know  that  plays 
of  the  new  period  were  really  divided  into  parts  by  chond 
interludes  (choris  divisos)^  and  that  their  authors  set  aside 
spaces  for  these  interludes  {locum  eis  relinquentes)  in  various 
parts  of  the  plot.  The  granunarians  told  the  truth  when 
they  declared  that  erUr*actes  existed,  and  this  leads  us  to 
believe  that  they  also  told  the  truth  when  they  claimed 
that  there  was  a  definite  number  of  acts,  and  that  this 
number  was  five. 

So  we  have  serious  theoretical  reasons  for  assuming 
that  New  Comedy  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  five  acts. 
Nevertheless,  a  verification  of  this  assumption  by  experi- 
ment would  be  welcome.  But  the  original  firagmentSp 
even  the  lengthiest  of  them,  do  not  supply  us  with  matter 
for  such  a  verification ;  for  though  we  find  the  term  XogoO 
in  them,  we  can  never  know  how  often  the  same  term 
recurred  in  the  course  of  the  same  play.  We  are  no 
better  off  now  than  we  were  before  the  recent  discoveries, 
and  our  only  means  of  investigation  is  to  study  the  Latin 
imitations. 

1  Praef.  Ad..  L  4  (VoL  IL  p.  4  W< 
*  De  e<m..  UL  1  (pp.  M-Sft  KaOmI). 
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The  very  least  that  the  rule  with  which  we  are  concerned 
can  apparently  signify,  is  that  the  plot  of  every  drama  in 
which  it  is  followed  should  be  interrupted  four  timet.^ 
We  must,  therefore,  first  of  all,  see  whether  Flautus*  and 
Terence's  plays  uniformly  admitted  of  four  pauses — a 
much  mooted  question,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  number 
of  conflicting  treatises  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
onwards.  Without  stopping  to  criticise  the  combinations 
proposed  by  others,  I  shall  indicate,  play  by  play,  the 
subdivisions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  most  plausible  * — 

Adelphi  :  Act  I.  1-154  (154  lines) ;  Act  11.  155-854 
(200  lines) ;  Act  III.  855-516  (162  Imes) ;  Act  IV.  517- 
712  (196  lines) ;  Act  V.  718-097  (285  Imes). 

Amphitbyon:  Act  I.  1-550  (550  lines);  Act  IL 
551-860  (810  lines);  Act  III.  861-1084  and  beyond 
(there  are  about  180  more  lines  of  this  act);  Act  IV. 
began  before  line  1085  and  ended  at  1052  (it  is  almost 
entirely  lost);   Act  V.  1058-1146  (94  lines). 

Asinaria:  Act  I.  1-126  (126  lines);  Act  II.  127-248 
(122  lines);  Act  in.  249-508  (255  lines);  Act  IV.  604- 
745  (242  lines) ;   Act  V.  746-941  (106  lines). 

Aulularia:  Act  I.  1-119  (119  lines);  Act  11.  120- 
279  (160  lines) ;  Act  III.  280-586(807  lines);  Act  IV. 
587-681  (95  lines);  Act  V.  682-888  and  beyond  (more 
than  150  lines). 

BACcnroES  :  Act  I.  up  to  line  108  (at  least  104  lines) ; 
Act  II.  109-884(276  lines);  Act  III.  885-525  (141  lines) ; 
Act  IV.  526-1075  (550  lines);  Act  V.  1076-1206  (181 
lines). 

Captivi:  Act  I.  1-194  (194  lines);  Act  II.  195-460 
(266  lines) ;  Act  III.  461-767  (807  lines) ;  Act  IV.  768- 
008  (141  lines);   Act  V.  909-1028  (120  lines). 

1  Whaievvr  DoDAtui  may  lay  in  his  eoaunenUry  on  the  Andna  (VoL  L 
p.  38  WeMner),  than  wm  oerUinly  not  an  fwlr'aete  oaoh  timo  the  tUgo 
waa  empty,  if  it  waa  only  empty  for  a  few  momenta. 

•  For  the  juatifloation  of  the  aubdiviuon  heie  propoeed.  of.  Dao§  (Fmneb 
Edition),  pp.  468  et  eeq.  BrioSy,  hut  eonvineingly,  the  author  there 
analyaea  eaoh  plot  with  a  view  to  dieoovering  the  pointa  at  whidi  an  act 
would  moat  naturally  end.( — ^Tr.). 
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Casina:  Act  I.  1-148  (148  lines);  Act  II.  144-580 
(887  lines) ;  Act  III.  581-758  (228  lines) ;  Act  IV.  759- 
854  (96  lines) ;  Act  V.  855-1011  (157  lines). 

CuRCULio :  Act  I.  1-215  (215  lines) ;  Act  n.  216-«70 
(155  lines);  Act  III.  871-582  (162  lines);  Act  IV.  588- 
590  (58  lines) ;  Act  V.  591-729  (189  lines). 

Epidicus:  Act  I.  1-165  (165  lines);  Act  II.  166-810 
(154  lines) ;  Act  III.  820-881  (62  lines) ;  Act  IV.  882- 
606  (225  lines);  Act  V.  607-781  (125  lines). 

EuNUCHUS :  Act  I.  1-206  (206  lines) ;  Act  II.  207-890 
(184  lines) ;  Act  m.  891-588  (148  lines) ;  Act  IV.  580- 
816  (278  lines) ;   Act  V.  817-1094  (278  lines). 

Heauton  TncoKouiCENOs :  Act  I.  1-329  (S29  lines); 
Act  II.  280-409  (180  lines);  Act  III.  410-748  (889  lines); 
Act  IV.  749-878  (125  lines);  Act  V.  874-1067  (194 
lines). 

Hecyba  :  Act  I.  1-197  (197  lines) ;  Act  11.  198-280 
(88  lines) ;  Act  III.  281-576  (296  lines) ;  Act  IV.  577- 
798  (222  lines) ;  Act  V.  799-880  (82  lines). 

Menaechmi:  Act  I.  1-225  (225  lines);  Act  11.  220- 
445  (220  lines);  Act  III.  446-700  (255  lines);  Act  IV. 
701-881  (181  lines) ;  Act  V.  882-1162  (281  lines). 

Mebcator:  Act  I.  1-224  (224  lines);  Act  II.  226- 
498  (274  lines);  Act  III.  299-666  (168  lines);  Act  IV. 
667-802  (186  lines);  Act  V.  808-1026  (224  lines). 

Phobmio:  Act  I.  1-152  (152  lines);  Act  II.  158-814 
(162  lines);  Act  III.  815-566  (252  lines);  Act  IV.  567- 

765  (199  lines) ;   Act  V.  766-1055  (290  lines). 
PsEUDOLus:  Act  I.  I-578a  (574  lines);  Act  11.  574- 

766  (198  lines) ;  Act  III.  767-1051  (285  lines) ;  Act  IV. 
1052-1245  (194  lines) ;  Act  V.  1246-1885  (00  lines). 

TRiKUMiras:  Act  I.  1-222  (222  lines);  Act  II.  228- 
601  (879  lines);  Act  III.  602-819  (218  lines);  Act  IV. 
820-1114  (295  lines);  Act  V.  1115-1189  (75  lines). 

I  Icrc  we  have  more  than  fifteen  plays  which  allow^f, 
indeed,  they  do  not  demand — ^tlie  division  into  five  acts. 
To  tell  the  truth,  we  know  that  in  some  of  them  the  Latin 
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imitator  modified  his  model.  But  whut  we  know  of  the 
modifications  introduced  by  him  does  not  by  any  means 
lead  to  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  original  contained 
either  more  or  fewer  pauses.  Let  us  consider  these  plays 
in  their  order : 

—  We  know  that  Terence  inserted  a  passage  that  is  an 
imitation  of  Diphilus  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  of  the 
Adelphi.  But  if  we  omit  this  passage,  that  is  to  say  the 
first  forty  lines,  the  pause  which  precedes,  tax  from  being 
less  acceptable,  would  be  rather  more  so;  for  Sannio 
would  no  longer  have  to  defend  himself  against  the  violence 
of  Aeschinus,  as  the  time  for  that  is  past.  Having  got 
on  the  track  of  the  young  man,  he  could  still  recriminate 
and  claim  his  due — a  thing  which  it  is  never  too  late  to  do. 

—  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that,  in  tbe'(haiy6c9 
Argyrippus  appeared  on  the  scene  sooner  than  in  the 
Asinarior^that  is,  before  he  leaves  Philaenium  (Une  691) — 
for  I  believe  that  the  scenes  of  Act  II.  are  played  by 
Diabolus.  But  this  hypothesis  does  not  necessarily  call 
for  an  additional  pause.  The  Greek  lover  may  very  well 
have  appeared  immediately  after  the  conversation  between 
Libanus  and  Demaenetus  in  a  scene  which  the  Latin 
imitator  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Act  IV«  I  imagine 
that  he  came  out  of  his  father's  house  after  the  courtesan 
and  the  old  woman  had  gone  home  (line  £44),  gave  vent  to 
his  grief  in  a  soliloquy,  and  betook  himself  to  the  neighbour- 
ing house,  out  of  which  he  was  driven  a  few  moments 
later. 

—  The  Aulularia  is  incomplete,  but  the  contents  of  the 
part  that  is  lost  have  been  reoonsteucted  in  a  very  probable 
manner.  Eudio  came  out  of  his  house;  Lyeonides  told 
him  that  he  had  found  the  pot  again  and  dedared  that  he 
proposed  to  keep  it  as  Phaedrium's  dowry;  Eudio  pro- 
tested, and  they  made  Megadorus  arbiter;  finally,  Eudio 
was  defeated  and  resigned  himself  to  bear  his  loss  manfully. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  pause.  Moreover,  an  additional 
pause  ill  the  last  part  would  not  prevent  our  dividing  the 
Aulularia  into  five  acts ;   we  need  only  omit  the  entf^acU 
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between  line  586  and  line  587 — a  course  that  is  quite 
admissible. 

—  The  Casina  is  a  mutilated  play.  In  the  KXtjoovfievoi 
the  recognition  of  the  young  girl  takes  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  audience.  EUsewhere,  I  have  shown  that  this 
episode  may  have  been  inserted  into  the  last  scene  of  the 
Latin  comedy ;  ^  but»  in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  there  was  an  additional 
enir'tuie. 

— Apparently  the  Curculio  is  not  a  complete  reproduction 
of  the  Greek  play  from  which  it  is  copied.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  acts  in  the  latter  play  were 
divided  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of  Plautus* 
comedy.  If,  between  the  line  that  corresponds  to  454  and 
the  line  that  corresponds  to  455,  the  banker  took  the  sham 
soldier  home  with  him  in  order  to  receive  the  thirty  minae, 
the  pander,  who  had  returned  from  the  temple  of  Asdepios, 
may  have  occupied  the  stage  with  a  soliloquy  up  to  the 
time  of  his  return.  At  least,  others  besides  myself,  who 
were  not  looking  for  traces  of  a  division  into  five  acts,  have 
been  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  an  examination  of  the 
context.* 

—  The  Eunuehus  contains  scenes  borrowed  from  the 
K6Xai.  But,  of  the  four  pauses  which  I  have  recognised  in 
it,  three  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  reasons  especially 
connected  with  Chaerea's  adventure.  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  existed  in  Menander*s  Ei9a€xoQ.  As  for  the 
fourth  pause — the  one  which  comes  flnt  in  the  play — it  is 
followed  by  a  scene,  the  entire  burden  of  idiich  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  borne  by  the  parasite,  a  character  taken 
from  the  Kdiat ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  it  was  not  in  order 
to  give  Gnatho  time  to  appear  that  we  accepted  it. 

—  A  note  by  Donatus  on  line  8S5  of  the  Heeyra^  which 
ought,  in  all  probabiUty,  to  refer  to  line  880  el  mq.f  makes 
it  appear  probable  that,  in  the  Greek  *Bmffdf  the  recog- 
nition between  Myrrhina  and   Bacchis  was  witnessed  by 

*  In  the  R09.  A.  dr.,  XV.  (lOOS),  pp.  376  eisoq. 

*  a.B<mcb»,D€PkttttiOmtM<m€dujnatttio(Dkm.lmy^^ 
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the  audience.  I  imagine  that  Myirhina  had  been  informed 
by  her  husband  of  Bacchis*  coming,  and  that  she  went  to 
meet  her,  possibly  intending  to  forbid  her  entering  the 
house,  that  she  saw  the  ring  and  made  her  explain  whence 
it  came.  Thus,  the  last  of  the  entr^ades  which  I  have 
adopted  was  less  indispensable  in  ApoUodorus  than  in  his 
Latin  imitator;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  convenient 
if,  after  learning  what  she  desired  to  know,  the  matron 
took  the  courtesan  into  her  house  in  order  to  question  her 
at  greater  leisure,^  and  make  her  repeat,  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  woman  who  had  been  confined,  the  story 
that  filled  her  with  delight. 

—  The  Pseudolus  is  very  probably  a  **  contaminated  *' 
play  or  an  incomplete  one.  Supposing  we  admit,  with 
Leo,  that  it  is  contaminated  T  The  structure  of  the  chief 
original  appears  to  be  reproduced  exactly,  and  if  the 
triumph  of  Pseudolus,  with  which  Act  V.  deals,  is  drawn 
from  a  secondary  original,  the  chief  original  must  have 
contained  something  equivalent.  Supposing,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  the  Pseudohu  is  a  mutilated  repro- 
duction of  a  single  original,  and  that,  in  this  model, 
Pseudolus'  first  victory  was  followed  by  a  second  triumph 
over  Simo,  the  latter  did  not  necessarily  fill  more  than  one 
act,  and  Act  V.  might  very  well  have  suflBced  for  its 
portrayal. 

— As  for  the  Amphitryon^  the  question  it  more  embartmss- 
ing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  play  would  be  more 
agreeable  if  no  allusion  were  made  to  the  advanced  state  of 
Alcmena*8  pregnancy  or  to  her  confinement,  and  if,  after  the 
thunderclap  which  alarms  Amphitryon,  Jupiter  were  to  re* 
veal  his  presence  to  him  and  cheer  him  up  with  a  few  kind 
words — in  other  words,  if  Act  V.  were  left  out.  Neverthe* 
less,  one  must  not  look  for  more  improbabilities  in  the 
Latin  play  than  it  really  contains.  It  is  not  true  that  in 
this  play  Heracles  is  supposed  to  be  bom  a  few  hours 
after  he  is  conceived;  line  482  expressly  declares  that 
Jupiter's   relations   with  Alcnuna   began  seven   months 

>  a.  tviTf.,  S97-S98 .  Pkorm^  TSib 
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before.  It  is  arbitrary  to  interpret  the  words  in  tempore^ 
in  line  877»  as  implying  a  distant  future,  and  it  is  equally 
arbitrary  to  infer  from  Alcmena's  silence  about  her 
pregnancy  that  she  does  not  know  that  her  confinement 
is  so  near  at  hand.  Until  I  get  further  light  on  the  subject 
I  shall  continue  to  doubt  that  the  Amphitryon  is  a  con- 
taminated play,  and  that  Act  V.  constitutes  an  addition 
to  the  main  original  play.  My  doubts  are  the  greater 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  such 
an  addition  should  have  been  made,  as  Act  V.  is  far  from 
comic. 

In  a  word,  what  has  been  said  about  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  pauses  in  the  Latin  comedies  hitherto 
examined  must  hold  good  for  the  lost  Greek  works  on 
which  they  were  modelled. 

Let  us  examine  the  remaining  plays  ^ — 

Andria  :  The  only  passage  in  this  comedy  where  the 
link  between  two  succeeding  scenes  is  not  indicated  is 
between  line  819  and  Une  820. 

BfiLES  Gloriosus:  There  must  be  a  pause  after  line 
946;  and  a  pause  between  line  595  and  line  596  would 
be  acceptable.    That  is  all. 

MosTELLARiA  :  Thcrc  must  be  a  pause  between  line  529 
and  line  580,*  and  another  would  fit  in  between  line  857 
and  line  858 ;  a  third  pause  would  be  equally  appropriate 
between  line  1040  and  line  1041.  Apart  fixym  these  three 
passages,  the  close  succession  of  one  scene  upon  another 
is  nowhere  broken. 

PoENULus :  *  A  pause  between  line  488  and  line  489 ; 
one  between  line  929  and  line  504;    and  a  third  pause 

>  Cf.  nota  S,  p.  374,  and  Dmo§  (Ftvieb  Editaoo),  pp.  4SS  •!  Mq. 

*  Tho  faoi  thai  Tranio  nnmim  oo  iha  stage  is  of  no  oonwmwnfwi  It 
oocAHionally  happeoa  m  tragedy  (for  example,  in  the  JfedM  and  in  the 
Trojan  h'^mmi)  thai  an  aetor  femaine  on  the  etage,  daring  an  entire  aet, 
without  moTing  or  speaking.  Thie  may  aleo  haira  heen  the  ome  in  Mew 
Com<<ly. 

*  1  think  the  Tarione  parte  of  the  Poenulus  ooi^t  to  follow  one  faiirthtr 
in  U>ie  order :   l-MS,  S17-M9,  604-S16,  930  to  the  end. 
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between  line  816  and  line  980.    Everywhere  else   the 
scenes  follow  closely  upon  one  another. 

RuDENS  :  A  pause  between  line  289  and  line  290  would 
be  welcome ;  a  second  appears  necessary  between  line  891 
and  line  892 ;  and  a  third  is  convenient  between  line  1190 
and  line  1191.     That  is  all. 

SncHus :  There  must  be  a  pause  between  line  401  and 
line  402;  a  second  between  line  504  and  line  005,  and  a 
third  is  probable  between  line  640  and  line  641.  Although 
the  stage  is  empty  after  line  672  and  after  line  682,  the 
play  must  go  on  without  interruption  to  the  end. 

Trucui«entus  :  There  must  be  a  pause  between  line 
447  and  line  448 ;  between  line  644  and  line  645,  one  would 
be  acceptable ;  and  a  third  may  seem  convenient  between 
line  698  and  line  699.  Everywhere  else  there  are  actors 
on  the  stage. 

We  need  not  consider  the  CisteUariOf  which  is  so  muti- 
lated that  we  cannot  reach  any  trustworthy  conclusion 
as  to  the  point  under  consideration;  but  there  remain 
at  least  seven  plays  for  which  I  do  not  think  a  division 
into  five  acts  is  practicable.  This  division  was,  thereforet 
not  especially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  writers  of  Latin  comedy, 
for  there  is  no  indication  that  traces  of  such  a  division 
were  obliterated  by  later  modifications  in  the  case  of 
these  seven  plays.  Hence  we  may,  with  all  the  more 
confidence,  assert  our  belief  that,  as  far  as  the  comedies 
are  concerned  in  which  we  have  established  its  #>xiTt^nf^, 
its  origin  was  really  Greek. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  seven  comedies  that  do  not 
conform  to  rule. 

—  Two  of  them,  the  Siiehui  and  the  Trueuleniui.  are 
the  products  of  contamination  or  of  abbreviation;  and 
we  need  not,  I  think,  concern  ourselves  with  them. 

—  Two  others,  the  Miles  and  the  Poenuluit  i^re  likewise 
regarded  by  very  many  critics  as  contaminated  plays. 
As  far  as  the  Poenulus  is  concemc*d,  I  think  this  is  a 
mistake ;  and  even  for  the  Miles  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
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it  is  right.  I  must  add  that  in  both  plays  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  discern  traces  of  an  original  division  into  five 
acts  which  has  been  obliterated  by  the  Latin  imitator. 
At  line  259  et  seq.  Palaestrio  declares  that  he  is  going 
into  Pyrgopolinices'  house;  he  does  no  such  thing  in 
Plautusy  and  the  scene  which  begins  at  line  272  follows 
directly  on  the  one  that  precedes  it.  But  in  the  original 
play  it  is  possible  that  the  case  was  different,  and  that 
there  was  a  pause  here,  in  addition  to  the  two  pauses 
indicated  above.  Similarly,  at  line  1278,  Pyrgopolinices 
announces  his  intention  of  rejoining  Acroteleutium ;  he 
does  not  accompany  her  at  once.  In  Plautus'  play  this 
delay,  which  is  unjustifiable,  serves  to  allow  of  Pyrgo- 
polinices meeting  Pleusicles;  in  the  Greek  play  it  may 
have  prepared  the  way  for  another  pause — the  fourth  in 
the  play.^  In  the  Poenidus  lines  1162  and  1178,  which 
belong  to  a  version  which  is  perhaps  closer  to  the  original 
text  than  other  parts  of  the  play,  appear  to  indicate  a  halt, 
a  breathing  spell.  Subsequently,  we  see  that  Hanno  is  in 
no  hurry  to  be  recognised,  and  we  must  concede,  that  as 
Adelphasium  and  Anterastilis  had  gone  to  the  temple  in 
order  to  see  and  be  seen,  they  would  prolong  their  stay 
there.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  in  the  Kaqx'idiinoQ 
there  may  have  been  a  pause — the  fourth — between  the 
recognition  of  Agorastocles  and  that  of  the  two  young 
girls.* 

In  the  Andria^  we  know  that  certain  parts — the  r61e8 
of  Charinus  and  of  Bjrrria — ^were  added  to  Menander*8 
'Avdgta  by  Terence.  The  addition  of  these  few  passages 
cannot  have  seriously  altered  the  economy  of  the  play. 
As  in  the  Poenuhu  and  the  MileSf  but  more  distinctly,  I 
seem  to  see  room  for  four  pauses  in  the  Andria.  A  pause 
would  certainly  be  suitable  between  scene  ii.  of  Act  I. 

1  PropofMKl  divMion  (wHh  aU  nMnrfttioiM) :  Act  I.  l-(t69]  (S09  linet) ; 
Aei  U.  [20O]-«95  (8S6  Unm);  Ae*  EDL  09^946  (351  linas);  Aei  IV.  947- 
[12S0]  (334  linot);  Aot  V.  [ISSIH^^  (157  lines). 

•  PropoiKHl  OivMioQt  Aei  L  l-4i8  (448  Unm);  Act  XL  449-099  (mod 
817-929)  (l«i8  lines);  Aei  IIL  504-816  (818  line:!);  Act  IV.  98HH78] 
(244  lines);  Aot  V.  (1174H^S  l^^  luMs). 
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and  scene  v.  of  Act  I.,  in  order  that  in  the  interval  Simo 
may  be  able  to  join  Pamphilus  at  the  market-place  and 
inform  him  of  his  wishes;  similarly,  between  scene  iii. 
of  Act  I.  and  scene  ii.  of  Act  II.,  in  order  that  Davus  may 
have  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  little  investigation 
whose  outcome  he  explains  in  lines  855-865;  and  this 
pause  would  most  naturally  occur  between  scenes  iiL  and 
iv.  of  Act  I.  In  Terence's  version  the  two  scenes  follow 
upon  one  another  without  any  interruption;  but  is  it 
not  singular  that  Davus  should  go  off  without  giving  a 
reason  for  doing  so,  after  he  has  seen  Mysis  come  out  of 
the  Andrian  woman's  house?  Farther  on,  at  line  598, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  Simo  should  ask  where  his  son 
is,  as,  at  line  424,  he  had  himself  enjoined  upon  him  to 
stay  at  home.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  understand 
his  question  if,  after  line  424,  there  had  been  an  enti^ade 
during  which  Pamphilus  might  have  gone  out;  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  indicate  the  point  in  the  plot  at  which 
such  a  pause  would  be  most  appropriate.  It  is  after  the 
conversation  between  Simo  and  Davus,  which,  in  Terence, 
ends  at  line  528.  And  finally,  a  pause  would  be  welcome 
between  scene  iv.  of  Act  III.  and  scene  iv.  of  Act  IV., 
as  it  would  give  Chremes  a  chance  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  impending  marriage  of  his  daughter.  I 
should  like  to  place  this  pause  at  that  point  in  the  plot 
to  which  scene  v.  of  Act  III.  in  Terence's  play  brings  us. 
In  the  Latin  poet  the  first  scene  of  Act  IV.  follows  this 
scene  without  interruption,  but  the  former  is  one  of  the 
scenes  in  which  Charinus  appears,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
Terence,  at  this  point,  altered  the  context  of  his  modd. 
Thus,  in  Menander's  ^Avdgla^  three  pauses  would  have 
preceded  the  only  one  that  I  have  indicated  for  the  Andria.^ 
The  two  remaining  plays,  the  MoiUttaria  and  the 
RudenSf  are  neither  of  them  seriously  suspected  of  being 
contaminated.    In  the  MosteUaria^   in  addition  to  the 


>  Proponod  divkaon:   Aet  I.  1-[U7]  (217  lin.«)t   Aol  U.  [tSSHi»l 
(SMlinaH);  Act^lII.  [SS4H«S4]  (101  linM);  Art  IV.  (625hSlf  (IMliMi)t 

Act  v.  bit* -US  1  (16S  lioM). 
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three  pauses  which  I  have  alrea^  pointed  out,  a  fourth 
would  be  very  appropriate  between  Tranio's  departiurc 
for  the  harbour  (line  75)  and  his  reappearance  (line  848). 
Possibly,  on  the  Athenian  stage  the  baii>queting  scene  was 
embellished  with  songs  and  dances  aujJso  prolonged  as 
to  serve  as  an  enir^acte^  in  which  case  the  original  play 
from  which  the  MosteUaria  was  copied  would  likewise 
have  been  divided  into  five  fd^.^  In  the  Rtfdtns  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  lines  162  et  seq.^  in  which 
Scepamio  describes  the  shipwreck  of  the  two  women  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  seen  from  a  distance,  and  lines 
559  et  seq.^  according  to  which  he  has  just  heard  from  tli^m 
of  their  misadventure  of  the  night  before.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  this  inconsistency  by  assuming 
that  the  two  first  scenes  of  the  comedy  (lines  89-184) 
were  added  to  the  beginning  of  Diphilus*  play.  I  am  more 
inclined  to  think  that  only  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
scene,  beginning  at  line  162,  was  added  by  Plautus. 
Apart  from  this,  a  pause  might  occur  between  the  exit  of 
Daemones  and  his  slave  and  the  appearance  of  Palaestnu* 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  firom  all  the  for^[oing 
analyses  is  that  the  rule  of  five  acts  was  generally,  though 
not  always,  observed  by  the  comic  writers  of  the  new 
period.  If  one  recalls  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the 
Greek  stage  in  Menander*s  day,  this  conclu8i<m  will  not 
seem  surprising.  I  have  said  that,  after  the  exclusion  of 
the  comic  chorus  from  the  plot  itself,  the  part  that  fell  to  it 
was  to  fill  up  the  enir*acU.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according 
to  Agathon*s  tradition,  the  tragic  chorus  served  no  other 
purpose  than  this.  The  songs  which  took  the  place  of 
the  siasima  of  earlier  times  had  been  relegated  to  a  purely 
secondary  place.  As  Weil  says,  they  were  merdy  **a 
luxury,  a  digression  that  was  retained  out  of  regard  for 


>  Propoted  diTkioa:  Aoi  I.  1-{S47]  (S47  line*);  Aoi  IL  (S4S1-6M 
(182  linM);  Act  lU.  6S(K-aS7  (SS8  Uam);  Aei  IV.  S5S-10I0  (lU  Ums); 
Aei  V.  1041-1181  (141  Ums). 

•  PropoMd  divuiont  Aoi  L  l-llU]  (184  liar*);  Aei  IL  [18S)-S89 
(106  Unm)i  Act  lU.  SSO-Ml  (tOS  liiiis);  Aei  IV.  898-1180  (888  Ums); 
Aoi  V.  1191-1423  (233  Umm). 
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the  old  masters.*'    Su(^  being  the  case,  the  idea  of 
stricting  their  number  may  well  have  arisen.    If  we  only 
take  into  consideration  the  fortuitous  causes  that  led  to 
its  coming  into  being,  the  rule  of  five  acts  might,  I  bdicsve, 
quite  properly  liC  called  the  "rule  of  four  Mir'aetef.*' 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  exigencies  of  stage 
management  alone  suffice  to  explain  this  rule.    It  was  the 
number  of  enir'acUs  that  had  to  be  decided  upon,  and  this 
at  once  determined  the  number  of  acts ;  but  if  the  number 
of  erUr'aeUs  was  fixed  at  four — and  consequently  that  of 
the  acts  at  five — this  was,  as  I  believe,  dictated  by  literary 
experience.     As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  acts  or  /dn 
indicated  in  my  analyses,  besides  in  each  case  consisting 
of  a  series  of  connected  incidents,  represent  so  many 
chapters  of  the  plot.    The  pauses  are  not  placed  haphazard ; 
the  first  pause  most  often  follows  the  exposition  of  the 
initial  situation,  and  the  others  mark  the  principal  stages 
by  which  the  story  moves  on  to  its  conclusion,  whether 
in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  devious  course.    Now,  a  dramatic 
plot  which  rises  to  a  culminating  point,  and  then  dcscenda» 
resolves  itself  quite  naturally  into  an  uneven  number 
of  parts.     Exposition,  plot,  solution — ngdnaoic,  Mums, 
xaxaaTQaq>i/^to  use  the  terms  of  an  ancient  classiflca* 
tion  ^ — these  are  its  primordial  elements.    If  we  take 
this  division  as  a  basis,  a  symmetrical  subdivision  of  its 
constituent  parts  would  result  in  a  separation  into  five, 
seven  or  more  parts.    But  it  would  be  irksome  to  go  to 
extremes  in  dividing  up  a  drama.    Hence  the  division 
into  five  parts  is,  a  priori^  likely  to  be  put  into  practice. 
Let  us  consider  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.    If,  in  dividing 
these  plays,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  blindly  and 
exclusively  by  the  distribution  of  the  long  choral  paiisgcs 
parodai  simg  by  the  entire  chorus,  giarima  sung  in  dialogue 
form  by  tlie  members  of  the  chorus — we  shall  often  find 
either  more  or  fewer  than  five  fsien*    But  occasionally  a 
passage  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  categories  ooeurs  at  a 


*  KvMitliiuii,  D«  MM.,  rV.  6,  p.  tS  Wbmut;   l)onatas,  Mw$.  rft 
VII.  1,  4.  I  p.  S7-2S. 
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place  where  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
plot;  and  sometimes,  but  only  exceptionally,  there  is  a 
break  in  the  continuity  without  the  interposition  of  a 
choral  song.  If  we  investigate  how  often  the  sequence 
of  events  is  interrupted,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  frequently 
four  times.^  This  is  the  case  in  the  Rhesus^'^  and  also  in 
the  Persa.*  Consequently,  when  the  rule  of  five  acts 
came  into  existence,  it  was  very  probably  merely  a 
sanctioning  of  an  established  practice. 

Even  if  such  was  its  origin,  this  rule,  which  made 
obligatory  what  had  been  optional,  must,  in  certain  cases, 
have  been  embarrassing.  However,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  bound  the  poets  to  anything  beyond  a  fixed  number 
of  pauses  and  of  dramatic  divisions.  It  certainly  did  not 
prescribe  an  equal  or  an  approximately  equal  length  for 
the  acts;  like  the  fUgri  in  Euripides*  plays,  the  five  acts 
in  Plautus  and  in  Terence  vary  greatly  in  length.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  dramatists  of  the  new  period  rarely 
took  the  trouble  to  give  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of 
the  chorus  during  each  erUr*acU ;  and  when  they  did  so  it 
was  very  often  in  a  trivial  and  conventional  way.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  find  in  the  Latin  plays  a  more  or 
less  strict  correlation  between  the  acts  or  phases  of  the 
plot,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lyric  parts  or  ca$Uiea,  on 
the  other.  Spengel,  whose  method,  by  the  way,  firequently 
leads  him  to  subdivide  the  comedies  of  Plautus  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  I  have  adopted,  thought  that 

1  In  the  H«0ii6a,  aftar  Uam  443»  MS,  QOi,  lOSS.    In  Um  M^im,  after 

lines  409.  626.  8S3.  97S.  In  the  Hippoighu^  «ft«r  lines  110.  SSi,  7S1, 
1101.  In  the  AleMfiff,  efter  linee  SIS.  434«  S67.  061.  In  the  ilwdremadbt, 
after  lines  1 16.  463.  760.  lOOS.  In  the  SupfiiamU.  after  lines  Se4,  607, 
777.  954.  In  the  Iphigmma  tn  ilnlis,  after  lines  163,  760,  1030,  1010. 
In  Uie  Iftkigttuia  in  T^mtw,  after  linee  ISS,  301,  1000.  1133.  In  the 
BoecAoe.  after  lince  360.  061,  076.  1151.  In  the  ChiUrm  e/  Hsroelsf, 
after  lines  352,  r>07.  747.  001.  In  the  Hsiina,  between  line  163  end  Use 
179.  after  lines  1106.  1300.  1400.  In  the  /en,  after  hnse  401,  070^  1047, 
122S.     In  the  Mad  Htrmdm^  after  line  347.  636,  074.  1015. 

>  After  lines  223.  341,  010.  between  line  004  and  line  074. 

>  In  the  Perm,  a  pause  flte  well  befors  line  53,  another  after  Mae  S10{ 
between  line  44>  and  line  440,  and  betweso  line  752  and  line  703.  OL 
Dao9  (French  odition).  p.  400,  note  0. 

C  C 
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a  well-constructed  act  must,  at  its  beginning  and  at  its 
end,  have  two  passages  in  six-foot  iambics,  a  passage  in 
lyric  metre  in  the  middle,  and  two  passages  in  seven-foot 
trochaics  in  the  intervals.^  Much  more  recently  Leo  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  eaniiea 
are  placed  immediately  after  the  end  of  an  act,  and  that 
others  either  accompany  the  appearance  of  an  actor  who 
is  essential  to  the  dhunHemeni  of  the  plot,  or  announce  the 
approach  of  the  catastrophe.*  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  these  observations  and  of  these  combinations  in  their 
relation  to  Latin  comedy,  they  cannot  hold  good  for  the 
works  of  the  vifo,  because,  in  the  latter,  there  was  practi- 
cally no  equivalent  for  the  canHca.  The  lyrical  elements 
in  Greek  comedies  of  the  new  period  were  never  so  plentiful 
that  rules  for  their  distribution  became  a  burden  on  the 
poets. 

Nor  had  the  comic  poets  to  put  any  strain  upon 
themselves  in  order  to  place — as  they  often  did — a 
monologue  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  their 
plays.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  comedy  of  an  act 
beginning  with  the  presentation  of  several  actors  on  the 
stage  engaged  in  a  conversation.  At  the  beginning  of  an 
act,  as  throughout  the  play,  the  actors  had  to  come  upon 
the  stage.  Occasionally  several  of  them  come  on  the  scene 
together  while  conversing;  but  more  often  they  oome  on 
the  stage  one  by  one.  Now  it  is  the  usual  thing  in  the  via — 
and  I  shall  prove  this  at  greater  length  further  on — for 
an  actor  to  introduce  himself  by  a  soliloquy  in  which  he 
explains  why  and  whence  he  comes,  and  what  he  has  done 
since  his  last  appearance  on  the  scene.  Consequently, 
the  soliloquies  which  very  frequently  constitute  the 
beginning  of  an  act  have  nothing  peculiar  about  them. 
Nor  is  it  more  diflScult  to  account  for  those  which  con- 
stitute the  close  of  an  act.  Just  as  the  actors  come  upon 
the  stage  one  by  one,  so»  in  most  cases,  they  leave  it  one 

•  Spwis""!.  ^*>  Akiemt9ihm§  4m  Kmmddien  4f  Plauius  (Ifankl^  ISH). 

•  Uo.  Die  rtautnmmkm  OmmHom  mmd  4U  ktHmi^tischt  lywik  {i 
Ahhmmdi^mgtn.  N.F..  L  1SSS-1S97),  pp.  IIS-IU. 
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by  one.  Unless,  therefore,  he  is  to  make  his  exit  in  silence, 
the  last  actor  to  leave  the  stage  has  no  chmce  but  to  take 
leave  of  the  audience  in  a  soliloquy. 

Pbolooux  and  EzposmoN 

When  limited  to  the  part  which  it  played  in  the 
if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  irecognised  by  the  fkt — the 
of  having  five  acts  in  each  play  did  not  greatly  complicate 
the  task  of  the  comic  poets.  Their  chief  strug^  must 
have  been  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  their  art  itsdf , 
and  it  is  face  to  &ce  with  these  that  we  must  now  place 
them,  and  ourselves  as  wdL  As  Cur  as  conqMsitioii  is 
concerned,  the  special  task  of  the  dramatist  may  be 
defined  as  follows:  to  enable  the  spectators  to  mider- 
stand,  step  by  step,  what  is  taking  fdace,  without  how- 
ever, thrusting  his  own  personality  into  the  exposition 
of  the  plot,  and  without  too  evidently  disrq^ardiog  the 
naturalness  of  the  rOles  and  situations.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  how  fkr  the  writers  ct  the  new  period  took  their 
share  in  this  task  and  with  iriiat  success  they  fldfllled  it. 

It  was  the  opening  up  of  the  theme  that  called  fbr  the 
greatest  skilL  The  auttior  had  to  introduce  acton  whose 
outward  appearance — mask  and  dress — revealed  nothing 
but  their  sex,  their  age,  and  ocearionaDy  thebr  social 
rank,  and  whose  name — pronounced,  wherever  possible 
in  the  very  first  lines  of  the  play^-^  not  suiloe^  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  tragic  heroes,  to  explain  their  story. 
He  had  to  say  where  the  action  was  about  to  take  plaee^ 
to  map  out  a  situation  for  the  **^*^^  of  the  play,  to 
acquaint  the  audience  with  iriiat  had  gone  beioreb  witti 
facts  which,  notwithstanding  the  lepetitioB  of  simOar 
themes  in  comic  ttterature,  could  not  be  guessed  at.  Anftl- 
phanes,  a  poet  of  the  middle  period,  tdls  us,  in  humorous 
accents  o(  despair,  how  tiddish  the  uudertaUiig  ^ipeared 
to  him.^  Long  after  Antiphanea*  day  the  same  dMBcuHiea 
must  still  have  existed. 

« imMHMib  fr.  isi. 
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In  Plautus*  plays,  as  we  know  them,  it  would,  at  first 
sight,  appear  that  these  difficulties  are  frequently  shirked. 
At  the  beginning  of  fully  half  of  his  plays  the  preliminary 
exposition  is  found  in  a  passage  ad  hoc,  frankly  addressed 
to  the  spectators — a  sort  of  announcement,  or  preface, 
which  Donatus  caUs  prologus  argumefUaUmu.^ 

Occasionally  this  prologue  is  spoken  by  an  actor  in  the 
play  who,  for  the  time  being,  forgets  more  or  less  com- 
pletely what  befits  his  part  {MercaiaTf  AmphUryant  Milet 
Gloriostu,  CisUUaria).  Elsewhere,  a  god,  or  at  least  an 
allegorical  being,  who  has  no  part  in  the  play  itself^  pro- 
nounces the  prologue :  the  Lar  famUiaris  of  Eudio's 
house  {Aulularia),  Arcturus  (Budens),  Fides  {Catina)p 
Auxilium  {CUteUaria).  The  first  two  are  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  one  of  the  dramatis  personae.  Fides  and 
Auxilium  have  not  even  this  warrant  for  appearing;  as 
their  names  show,  it  is  only  out  of  consideration  for  the 
audience  that  they  intervene,  to  help  them  to  understand 
and  to  give  them  information  that  is  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. And  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Caplkd^ 
of  the  Menaechmi,  of  the  Poenuhu  and  of  the  Tfueulentuif 
an  impersonal  speaker  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
'*  posting  up  **  the  audience — Prologus,  the  prologue  in 
human  form.  Convenient  expedients  indeed  I  and  they 
will  claim  our  attention  for  the  present. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  expedients  were  used 
by  the  authors  of  the  new  period,  and  fragments  of  Greek 
plays  supply  us  with  exact  analogies  of  several  of  the 
varieties  of  prologue  that  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  extant  part  of  the  ntQuui^/dnj  begins  with  the 
latter  part  of  a  soliloquy,  spoken  by  Ignorance,  in  the 
shape  of  the  goddess  Agnoia.  From  her  the  audience 
not  only  learn  who  Glycera,  the  heroine  of  the  play,  is, 
but  they  also  hear  the  story  of  her  life  up  to  the  time  when 
the  play  begins,  and  how  Polemo  had  quarrelled  with  her. 
In  another  fragment  of  a  prologue*  which  was  deciphered 
in  a  Strassburg  iwipyrus,  and  which  api)ears  ti>  date  back 

>  UoriAtiis  (K£C€ri4m  ^  nmttiim,  VIL  S,  p.  27  WoaMr). 
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to  the  via^  we  find  a  god — possibly  Dionysus,  Hermes, 
or  Apollo,  giving  the  audience  an  account  of  the  previous 
history  of  the  characters  that  were  about  to  appear  before 
them.^  At  any  rate,  we  learn  from  the  first  lines  that  have 
survived  that,  at  this  period,  it  was  quite  commonly  a 
''  garrulous  god "  (fAOKQohiyoq  0e6g)  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  introducing  comic  plots.  From  line  14 
we  gather  that  this  god  was  often  an  imaginary  god  of 
the  type  of  Auxiliiun.  It  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  beginning 
of  one  of  Philemon's  plays  that  Aer,  the  personification 
of  air,  spoke  fragment  91 — 

'"  I  am  he  from  whom  no  one,  man  or  god,  can  hide 
any  of  his  acts,  present,  future  or  past.  Being  a  god,  I 
am  everywhere,  here  at  Athens,  at  Patras,  in  Sicily.  And 
he  who  is  everywhere  must  necessarily  know  everything.** 

At  the  beginning  of  Menander's  Aiiaxoio^  the  god  Pan 
gave  the  audience  some  needful  information.*  In  the 
second  scene  of  the  "Hqcd^  ^'  the  Hero,  a  divinity  **  (TiET^coCt 
Oedg) — probably  the  eponymous  hero  of  some  Athenian 
deme,  or  else  the  heroic  ancestor  of  some  family — appeared 
upon  the  scene  to  enlighten  the  audience.'  Ludan  tells 
us  that  in  another  play  by  Menander,  JSkndkot,  the  god 
of  proof,  appeared  and  told  the  audience  oii/mana  ta€ 
dodfiOJOQ  xip  Xdyoy — ^that  is  to  say,  as  Ludan  explains  a 
little  further  on,  everything  that  went  before  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  plot.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
prologues  of  the  Carina  and  the  Ciitdkaria.    Practically 

1  Unm  12-15— 

[var  — y»)>|#i,  ml  •mv  ti,  r^  Ak, 
[i|Mr  hm}pn^  tArh,  AXA*  Irrwt  ^m^ 
[vf/v€«  Am>^^  yi^  TI  ««rr«4tir  i^ 

TbaM  linat  have  been  variously  intorprotod  by  Uio  fini  editor  (Mtf. 
Naekrichien,  lb99,  p.  649).  1^  RmtieMtoin  {H€nm€§.  1900.  p.  0199)  and 
by  WoU  (B9V.  fX  Or..  1900,  p.  429). 

•  Mod.,  fr.  127. 

*  \lm  namo  apiwan  third  in  the  list  of  aeiore  {fk  r«^  i^ipmrm  ey^rw— ), 
after  thone  of  Gota  and  Daos.    He  maet,  themloce,  have  appeend 
ately  aftor  the  dialogue  of  the  two  elaves  with  which  the  play 
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no  explanation  is  given  for  the  intervention  of  Fides  and 
Auxilium,  and  this  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  was 
not  conceived  by  Plautus.  In  all  probability  the  Latin 
poet  substituted  these  two  characters  for  tlMir  HeUenic 
equivalents,  Pistis  and  Boetheia,  who  were  introduoed 
more  skilfully.  Arcturus,  the  father  of  the  Attic  Erigone, 
was,  no  doubt,  more  familiar  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  than  to  Plautus'  Roman  con- 
temporaries. As  for  the  Lor  familiaris^  he  may  have 
been  substituted  for  some  domestic  hero,  or  for  a  0adg 
natQipoQ^  or  for  Hermes,  the  god  of  lucky  finds.  In  a  woid« 
we  have  a  superabundance  of  evidence  to  warrant  us  in 
making  the  i^  responsible  for  the  speeches  of  obliging 
gods.^ 

The  fragments  of  the  original  plays  do  not  aflford  such 
clear  instances  of  an  actor  who  sets  himself  unblushingly 
to  instruct  the  audience.  But  in  Aristophanes,  in  the  work 
of  his  contemporaries  of  the  fifth  century  and  of  his 
successors  in  the  fourth,  actors  repeatedly  behave  in 
just  the  same  way  as  Palaestrio,  Charinus  or  the  aged 
courtesan.  In  one  of  the  first  scenes  of  the  Kni^iU^ 
Demosthenes  suddenly  asks  Nicias :  **  Do  you  wish  me 
to  explain  matters  to  the  audience  T — ^That's  not  a  bad 
idea ;  and  we  shall  ask  them  one  favour :  to  show  us  by 
their  faces  whether  our  acting  and  gestures  suit  their 
taste. — ^WcU,  I'll  begin.  We  have  a  very  brutal  master,* 
etc."  We  find  the  same  sort  of  thing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Wasps^  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Birds ;  '  also  in  a 
fragment  of  the  'YnigfioloQ  by  Plato,  the  comic  writer, 
and  in  another  fragment  of  his  Zvfiftaxta ;  ^  in  fragment 
618  of  uncertain  date;  and  in  the  time  of  the  /i^sq,  in 
fragment  12  of  Theophilus  and  fragment  108  of  Alexis. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  comic  writers  of 

>  Cr.  EvMithitit  {Dt  eom..  III.  f ,  p.  96  KAibal) :  DtiiuU  •i«4t  kth  i^xvlt. 
id  ui  daoM  argumeniia  marrandM  maekmatOB^  mUH  Laiini  intiat 
habtni,  TertnfiiM  non  Aa6il. 

■  Ariitoph.,  Knt9^i§,  i6«tMq. 

*  Artatoph..  \\'a»p».  54  mi  Mq. ;  Pmm.  80  ot  aaq. ;  lUrdg,  30  •!  Mq. 

«  Pklo.  fr.  KW,  I6S. 
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the  new  period  imitated  their  predecessors  in  this  matter. 
They  found  a  convenient  tradition  ready  at  hand,  and 
they  cannot  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

As  regards  the  explanations  given  by  Prologus  and  the 
person  of  Prologus  himself,  their  origin,  in  spite  of  the 
most  recent  investigations  into  these  matters,  remains 
extremely  uncertain.  A  sentence  of  Evanthius  has  been 
adduced  as  proof  of  their  being  Latin  inventions :  Turn 
eiiam  Graeci  prologos  nan  habeni  more  nastrarutn^  quas 
Laiini  habent^  In  two  other  parallel  phrases  the  author 
speaks  of  Oeol  dnd  f^X^^  ^^^  ^^  nQ6aama  nQoxaxutdt 
and  this  might  make  one  think  that,  like  Oeat  and  like 
Tiqiaoma^  prologos  signifies  a  class  of  persons.  But  if  it 
were  a  question  of  a  personified  Prologue,  should  we  not 
have  the  singular  Prologam^  I  must  add  that  the  end 
of  the  sentence — more  nostrorum^  quos  Laiini  habeni — 
has  evidently  been  altered ;  he  may  have  referred  to  the 
Terentian  prologue  devoted  to  literary  polemics.  Against 
Evanthius  a  passage  fix>m  Demetrius  has  been  cited.  Li 
paragraph  128  of  the  treatise  lleQl  ^Ee/apmiaCf  he  contrasts 
a  character  in  Sophron*8  mimes  with  one  whom  he  calls 
6  ne6loyoc  ttjq  MwotpflaQ  (the  Meootpfta  is  a  play  by 
Menander).  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  this 
nq6loyoQ  must  have  been  a  personified  Prologue  like  the 
Prologus  of  the  Romans.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.  Some  statements  of  Lucian*s*  do,  indeed,  show 
that  the  word  may  very  well  designate  any  person  to 
whom  the  task  of  making  the  exposition  is  entrusted. 
Yet,  in  the  end,  there  is  no  evidence  either  to  prove  or 
to  confute,  in  a  decisive  and  direct  manner,  the  Hellenic 
origin  of  ''  Prologus.**  On  the  other  band,  I  i^ard  it  as 
highly  probable  that  the  prologue  of  Greek  plays  was 
sometimes  spoken  by  an  anonymous  actor,  in  the  name 
of  the  author.  A  fragment  of  the  prologue  of  the  OoXq^ 
handed  down  by  Plutarch,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  connection — 


>  Bvanthioi,  D%  tumumlim.  IIL  S,  p.  65  lUlb^l. 
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Bgaaeiccp,  wgalav  ii  xal  nidai^  d/AOL,  xtL 

Who  else  could  have  pronounced  this  invocation  to  the 
Muse  but  one  who  spoke  for  the  poet?  It  is  certainly 
but  a  short  step  from  an  interpreter  of  this  sort  to  the 
''  Prologus  "  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  at  one  time  or  another  this  step  was  taken. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  of  little  consequence.  Even  though 
we  are  told  that  he  is  friendly  to  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
play,  a  Oedg  nqoloyKior^  like  Arcturus  or  Lar,  is  not  less 
foreign  to  the  plot  than  the  impersonal  Prologus;  and  a 
OedQ  7iQoh)yKo}¥  such  as  Fides  or  Auxilium  is  evidently 
quite  as  foreign  to  it.  The  prologue  of  the  PoemUu9 
might  be  allotted  to  Eros,  that  of  the  Captivi  to  Elenchos, 
that  of  the  Menaechmi  to  Aer,  without  there  being  between 
these  deities  and  the  comedies  they  introduce  any  closer 
or  more  real  relation,  and  without  giving  the  author  a 
claim  to  greater  praise  for  his  composition.  The  essential 
point  that  must  be  established — and  I  am  in  a  position 
to  do  this — ^is  that,  whether  or  not  they  introduced  a 
Prologus,  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Wo,  in  order  to 
explain  the  subject  of  their  comedies,  occasionally  intro- 
duced passages  that  were  independent  of  the  play  and 
were  spoken  by  special  actors.  When  regarded  ftfom 
our  modem  point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  a 
more  stringent  technique,  this  method  of  procedure  con- 
stitutes a  serious  weakness.  Before,  therefore,  proceeding 
any  further,  let  me  point  out  the  consideraticms  idiidi 
excuse  or  even  justify  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
taking  this  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  our  poets 
followed  a  course  that  was  sanctioned  by  custom.  I  have 
already  pointed  this  out  in  regard  to  actors  who  step 
out  of  their  regular  rOIes  in  order  to  enlighten  the 
audience.  Nor  were  the  0eo2  n^ioloyl^ointQ  an  inven- 
tion of  New  Comedy.  They  appear  in  the  works  of  the 
earlier  comic  writers  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  during 
the  fourth  century.    Thus,  in  the  second  dro.iiofo^idCov0ai» 
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Calligeneia,  a  personification  of  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  explains  the  subject  of  the  play ;  ^  in  the 
'HgaxXrjg  by  Philyllius,  Dorpia,  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia, 
does  so ;  *  in  a  play — or  several  plays — of  uncertain  date, 
possibly  in  Plato's  N^  fiaxcd^  it  is  Night  that  does  so.' 
It  was  especially  in  the  exposition  of  tragedies  that  the 
Oeol  TiQoioylCovieg  had  their  allotted  place  ever  since  the 
time  of  Euripides.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Akesiis^  of 
the  lon^  of  the  Hippolytus  and  of  the  Trojan  Wamen^ 
divinities  such  as  Apollo,  Hermes,  Aphrodite  and  Poseidon 
explain  what  has  preceded  the  play,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  plot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Hecuba  this  part  is  performed,  if  not  by  a  god,  at 
least  by  a  supernatural  being — ^the  shade  of  Polydorus. 
It  is  true  that  all  these  personages  avoid  speaking  directly 
to  the  audience,  as  Agnoia,  ASr  and  Arcturus  do.  But 
(he  difference  is  slight;  even  though  they  pretend  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  spectators  can  hear  them, 
it  is  evidently  none  the  less  in  order  to  be  heard  by  these 
spectators  that  the  gods  of  Euripides  speak. 

Such  being  their  antecedents,  we  must  in  all  fairness 
allow  the  dramatists  of  the  fia  the  benefit  of  extenuating 
circumstances.  A  careful  examination  of  the  prdogi 
argumeniaiivi^  of  their  subdivisions,  of  their  contents, 
and  of  their  relation  to  the  plays  themselves,  will  show 
that  we  must  go  even  further  in  making  just  allowances. 

If  we  look  at  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  either  a  god  or  a  Prologus  communicates  the 
contents  of  the  plot,  we  shall  see  that  nearly  all  of  them 
contain  a  scene  of  recognition ;  this  is  true  of  the  CapUm^ 
of  the  Casina,  of  the  CisieUaria^  of  the  Menaedwd^  of  the 
Pocntdus^  the  Rudetu  and  the  Truculentut ;  the  Auhdaria 
alone  is  an  exception.  Similarly  there  is  a  scene  of  recog- 
nition in  the  neguettgo/dwij,  and  there  was  also  one  in  the 
'HqioQ.  In  none  of  these  cases  could  the  true  qualities  of 
the  persons  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  are  the 

>  SchoL,  Th§9mwpk^  SM  (AiiKoph.,  fr.  135). 

>  PhviiUiiis,  fr.  S.  •  Fr.  actoBp.  S19. 
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objects  of  the  ivayvibqusiQ^  be  pointed  out  by  an  actor  ia 
the  play.  In  a  few  simple  and  straightfor^i^ad  sentenoes 
Auxilium,  Arcturus  and  Prologus  set  forth  the  social 
position  of  Selenium,  Palaestra,  Adelphasium  and  Antera- 
stilis,  of  the  two  brothers  Menaechmi,  and  of  Tyndarus.^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Agnoia  did  as  much  for 
Glycera  and  for  Moschio  in  the  first  part  of  her  speech, 
and  Hero  for  Plangon  and  Gorgias,  nor  that  the  piologue 
of  the  TrticulefUus,  of  which  the  complete  text  no  longer 
exists,  performed  a  similar  service  for  Phronesium's 
supposed  child. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discern  a  raison  JTttret  an 
excuse,  for  the  prologus  argumefUativus :  it  served  to  in- 
form the  audience,  even  before  the  play  began,  of  things 
that  the  actors  were  not  to  know  before  the  end.  This 
precaution  may  appear  superfluous  to  our  modem  eytmi 
though  no  doubt  to-day,  as  in  earlier  times,  the  finest 
scenes  of  the  Captwi  would  not  have  their  full  effect  did 
we  not  know  in  advance  that  the  slave  who  is  left  in 
Hegio*s  keeping  as  a  hostage,  and  is  ill-treated  by  Hegio, 
is,  in  reality,  Hegio*s  son;  Palaestra's  despair,  and  the 
sad  memories  which  recur  to  Daemones  whoi  he  sees  her. 
would  seem  less  touching  did  we  not  know  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  think  they  are  separated  for 
ever,  the  father  and  daughter  are  close  to  one  another, 
were  we  not  afraid  that  they  might  pass  one  another 
without  meeting,  that  they  might  see  one  another  without 
recognising  each  other.  But  what  should  we  lose  if  we 
remained  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  Glycera  and  Pataeeas^ 
Selenium  and  Phanostrata,  Adelphasium  and  Agorastodes, 
until  the  close  of  the  neguui^ftini.  the  CitteUanm  and 
the  Poenulus  respectively?  Nothing  at  all,  one  would 
say.  This  was  also  Terence's  opinion,  who  consistently 
disdained  to  use  the  prologus  argumeniaiivus.    But  the 

>  Iiitlieprol>}piieiotheCat<fia,FidMtiniplyMyBtliatOMiBaisft; 
AUMniaB  girl  born  in  fr— dom  (line  SS) ;  thm  dots  not  tkf  wham 
•hm  m,  1  ihitik  Dial  PiiUi,  in  Dipliilua'  play,  wm  rn«>rp  esplidi.  Aa 
PiMiut  Ofnitt«d  the  Snal  ncognitioa  (ef.  lOIS-ION)  he  •hofft«Md  thM 
part  of  Ibo  prultijfiM  whkh  SBnounotd  it. 
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ancient  Greeks  thoui^  otherwise.  Long  befbfe  the  tune 
of  the  via,  some  of  Euripides*  prologiies,  in  which  a 
summary  of  the  plot  is  given  in  adyanee  of  the  play, 
prove  that  they  did  not  care  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
surprised.  The  prologues  of  the  Ian  and  of  the  BmoAae^ 
in  particular,  give  the  audience  the  fullest  partieulais 
about  the  identity  of  the  dmmndU  penoina^  The  people 
who  went  to  see  the  plays  of  Menandcr,  of  Philemon  and 
of  Diphilus  were  apparently  in  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  those  who  had  gone  to  see  EuriiMdes*  plays.  Owing 
to  a  taste  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  criticise,  they 
wished,  at  the  very  start,  to  know  things  vduch  aodienees 
in  our  day  would  be  content  to  learn  little  by  little. 

The  remarks  whidi  I  have  just  made  regarding  certam 
extant  comedies  would,  I  think,  apply  to  a  great  many 
others.  Air  and  Elendios  in  Philemon's  and  Menander^s 
plays  were  omniscient  beings,  and  they,  no  doubt,  came 
upon  the  scene,  just  as  Pistis  and  Boetheia  did,  in  cider 
to  give  explanations  wUeh  n<me  of  the  aehns  in  the 
plays  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  profler.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  pnrfcgue  spoken  by  a  god  or  by  the  Giedc 
prototype  of  Prologus,  was  probably  introduced  almost 
exclusively  in  works  of  a  special  diameter,  in  whidi  the 
poet  could  not,  by  means  of  the  usual  methods  of  ex- 
position, give  the  andience  as  much  enli^itenment  as  thqr 
desired  to  have.  Hence  the  use  of  the  pralogoe  dMNdd 
not  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  authoi^s  inoapad^  or 
indolence;  in  the  majocity  of  cases  it  was  a  nwissHy  of 
his  profession.  As  for  the  pralogoe  of  the  Am\mimim^ 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  cannot  be  riiJainad 
on  the  grounds  indicated,  the  poet  was,  no  dosM;,  led 
to  introduce  it  by  the  fiiet  thit  he  had  a  quite  sperial 
object  in  view.  If^gadoras  is  at  llist  opposed  to  the 
marriage,  and  then  suddenly  becomes  resigned  to  it|  but 
the  poet  had  to  make  this  dMUDge  of  attitude  appear 
natural  by  making  it  depend  vpcn  the  influence  off  a  god. 

The  above  rcmarics  do  not  affoid  a  oonqplcte  eaBsnse  lor 
the  prohgi  argumenMM.    On  the  one  hand,  they  do  molt 
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apply  to  the  prologues  spoken  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
play  who  steps  out  of  his  rdle  for  that  purpose.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  neither  the  Oeol  TigoXoylCorteg  nor  Prologus 
limit  themselves  as  a  rule  to  making  the  revelation  for 
which  their  appearance  is  indispensable.  Much  of  the 
information  that  they  give  might,  at  the  proper  moment* 
be  supplied  by  actors  of  the  play.  Can  the  writers  of 
comedy,  then,  be  accused  of  making  undue  use  of  the 
convenient  prologue?  In  this  connection  two  remarks 
may  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  certain  things 
in  the  passages  which  I  am  criticising  are  expressed  with 
a  precision  and  an  emphasis  which  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  governing  dramatic  composition.    In  the  prologue 
of  the  Aidularia  the  god  Lar  formally  points  out  what 
things  are  known  or  unknown  to  the  various  actors : 
'*  She  (Phaedrium)  was  ravished  by  a  young  man  of  very 
good  family;   he  knows  her,  but  she  does  not  know  him; 
and  the  father  knows  nothing  of  her  misfortune."  ^    Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Menaeckmi  Prologus  warns  the 
audience  of  the  fact  that  both  twins  have  the  same  name ; 
*^  So  that  you  may  make  no  mistake,  I  tell  you  about  it 
now :    both  brothers  have  the  same  name.**  *    Similar 
warnings,  meant  to  forestall  misapprehension,  are  found 
in  the  speeches  of  Mercury  and  of  Palaestrio.*    An  author 
who  had  regard  for  dramatic  propriety  would  certainly 
not   have   been   so   explicit.    Those   who  considered   it 
proper    to    explain    matters    so   circumstantially    would 
necessarily — either  by  means  of  a  god,  or  Prologus,  or 
personage  of  some  kind — have  addressed  the  spectators 
themselves. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  scenes  in  the  works  of  Plautus 
which  follow — or  precede — ^the  prologui  argumentaibm». 
We  shall  soon  discover  that  many  of  the  details  supplied 
by  the  prologue  have  either  already  been  made  known 
in  advance,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  or  eke  are  repeated 

*  AuL.  27,  30;  cf.  OuL.  14S-146;  Ompi..  21,  29.  »!. 

•  Mematch  .  47  4S.  •  JTOm.  160-162;  ilm|A..  140-147. 
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in  it.  The  love  affair  of  Alcesimarchus  and  Selenium, 
the  plans  of  Alcesimarchus'  father,  the  hostility  of  Sele- 
nium's  mother,  the  quarrel  of  the  two  lovers — all  of  which 
the  god  Auxilium  mentions  in  lines  190-196  of  the  CisteU 
laria — had  already  been  confided  to  her  companions  by 
Selenium  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Captixn  the  parasite  Ergasilus  deplores  his  wretched 
state,  and  repeats  what  Prologus  had  said  about  the  capture 
of  Philopolemus  by  the  Eleans,  and  about  Hegio's  attempt 
to  free  him  by  purchasing  prisoners  from  "Ehs.^  Further 
on  in  the  play,  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus  converse  together 
at  a  distance  from  their  giiards,  speak  quite  frankly  of  the 
comedy  they  are  playing,  and  tell  the  audience  how  each 
of  them  has  assumed  the  rOle  of  the  other,  in  order  to  get 
the  better  of  Hegio.*  Through  lines  61  et  teq.,  67  et  *eq., 
and  WZet  teq.  of  the  AvXviariel,  it  is  at  once  made  clear  that 
a  short  time  previously  Eudio  bad  become  the  owner  of 
a  treasure,  and  that  he  is  full  of  anxiety  about  its  preserva- 
tion.  From  lines  74  et  ieq.  it  appears  that  his  daughter 
has  had  an  adventure,  that  she  is  pregnant  and  is  about 
to  be  confined.  Strobilus'  soliloquy  (lines  608  ef  teq.) 
reveals  the  fact  that  Megadorus  has  a  rival  of  whose 
existence  he  knows  nothing.  Lines  682  ef  teq.  show  that 
this  rival  is  his  own  nephew,  young  Lyconides,  the  very 
youth  who  has  ravished  the  young  girl.  Tlius  one  can 
understand  the  AvhiXaria  from  beginning  to  end  without 
having  recourse  to  the  prologue.  A  perusal  of  the  RudemM 
and  of  the  Poenvlut  suffices  to  show  that  this  is  true 
of  these  plays  as  well.  In  the  Menaedimi  a  few  words 
added  to  the  first  reply  made  by  Menaechmus  of  Syracuse 
would  suffice  to  make  the  play  perfectly  dear  and  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  the  prologue.  The  Eptdiau  and  the 
CuTcuiio,  both  of  which  playi  contained  a  scene  of  recof* 
nition,  probably  had  a  pnliigtu  arptmenUUivut  wfaidi  hM 
not  been  preserved.  The  dis^tpewaee  of  this  pcologiw 
has  not  resulted  in  any  obmurity,  M  fcr  as  the  CmmKt 
is  concerned.  In 
■  C«pt.,S 
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absence  of  the  prologue  does  make  it  hard  to  understand 
why  PeriphaneSy  on  the  mere  word  of  a  slave,  was  so  ready 
to  accept  Acropoliscis  as  his  daughter;  but  a  sentence 
added  to  Epidicus*  first  soliloquy  would  have  suflBced  to 
give  us  light  on  this  point.  As  for  the  very  long  prologue 
of  the  Mercator^  fully  three-quarters  of  it  contributes  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  our  imderstanding  of  the  plot,  and  the 
rest  might  just  as  well  have  been  allotted,  as  it  standi, 
to  Charinus,  in  his  r61e  of  an  anxious  lover,  as  to  the  same 
Charinus  in  his  capacity  as  prologue.  The  only  comedies 
in  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  prologue  appreciably 
helps  in  the  exposition  of  the  plot,  are  the  Amphiirf/m^ 
the  Milcs^  the  Casino^  the  CisUUaria,  and,  I  think,  the 
Tmculenius.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  one  of  the 
last  three  plays  is  incomplete,  and  that  the  two  others 
are,  in  all  Ukelihood,  imperfect  reproductions  of  the 
original  Greek  comedies.  Possibly  the  actors  in  the 
Greek  works  did  more  than  they  do  in  Plautus  to  explain 
the  situations  as  they  followed  one  upon  another.  In  a 
word,  the  prologui  argumenialivus  frequently  merely  per- 
forms the  work  of  the  exposition  twice  over.  It  supplies 
more  details  and  gives  more  past  history;  but  these 
added  details  and  these  references  to  the  past  have  only 
a  secondary  interest. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  The  prologue  may  be  super- 
fluous; it  delights  in  details;  it  takes  special  care  to 
point  out  whatever  is  complicated  in  the  plot.  These 
quahties  go  well  together  and  they  suggest  one  and  tlie 
same  conclusion :  an  author  was  often  led  to  write  a 
prologue  by  his  desire  to  make  things  perfectly  dear, 
and  owing  to  a  certain  lack  of  confidence  in  the  audienoe, 
or  at  least  in  some  of  the  audience,  rather  than  by  his 
wish  to  avoid  a  diificult  task.  Attention  and  acumen  are 
needed,  especially  in  animated  scenes,  in  order  promptly 
to  grasp  those  occasional  elements  which  enable  us  to 
know  what  has  happened  before  the  opening  of  the  plot, 
and  to  understand  what  is  but  half  expressed.  Tlie 
writers  of  comedy  well  knew  that  the  raenil>ers  of  the 
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mixed  public  which  listened  to  their  plays  did  not  all 
possess  these  qualities  in  equal  measure.  There  were 
dull  and  inattentive  people  among  the  spectators,  and 
possibly  they  were  in  the  majority.  If  the  author  de- 
sired to  keep  such  people  well  informed  he  must  not 
hesitate  to  insist  and  to  repeat;  even  when  the  actors 
were  in  a  position  to  explain  eversrthing,  and  even  when 
they  did  explain  everything,  a  preface  that  was  at  once 
didactic,  very  clear  and  fuU  of  detail,  and  that  com- 
manded attention  by  its  very  bulk,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  was  useful,  if  not  even  imperative. 

Let  no  one  object  that  in  arguing  thus  I  confound  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  nor  that  I  wrong  the  former. 
No  doubt,  many  of  Menander*s  Athenian  contemporaries 
were  more  cultured  and  more  refined  than  any  of  Plautus* 
Roman  contemporaries.  But  side  by  side  with  them  at 
the  dramatic  performances,  which  were  at  that  time 
popular  festivals,  there  were  seated  dullards  like  those 
dygoixoi  with  whom  the  comic  writers  themselves  make 
us  acquainted.  Rustics  from  Attica  and  rustics  from 
Latiiun  were,  no  doubt,  equally  dull,  and  they  obliged 
the  poet  to  take  the  same  precautions.  Indeed,  I  can 
quote  explanatory  phrases  from  Greek  texts  which  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  I  have  cited  above.  **  The 
priestess,*'  says  Hermes,  in  the  prologue  of  the  /on,  **  took 
the  child  and  brought  it  up.  She  does  noi  knew  thai  ApoUo 
is  its  father  nor  what  moiher  gave  ii  birth  ;  the  child  Uedf 
does  not  know  who  iU  parefUe  are.**  ^  One  might  think 
that  the  god  Lar  was  speaking.  **  I  was  the  stake  in 
the  fight  against  the  Phrygians,*'  says  Helen,  also  in 
Euripides,*  and  she  at  once  prudently  adds,  **  not  my 
person,  but  only  my  name  "  (that  is,  the  phantom  which 
Hera  had  formed  in  her  image  and  of  which  she  had 
spoken  before).  This  is  quite  on  a  par  with  some  of 
Palaestrio's  statements.  Soeh  analogies  are  instructive. 
They  warrant  the  belief  that,  in  his  prologi  argumenialMp 
the  Roman  writer  liardly  outdid  the  meticulous  precisioii 

>  /<m,  49-51.  •  HwL,  4i-4t. 
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of  the  original  works — ^in  other  words,  that  the  oomic 
writers  of  the  new  period  had  quite  as  little  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  of  their  audiences  as  Plautus  had. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  have  a  very  good  instance  of 
this  lack  of  confidence  in  a  fragment  in  which  Philemon 
complains  of  the  ""  unintelligent  listeners  whose  stupidity 
keeps  them  from  laying  blame  on  themselves  V  (^euUmfr 
y'  ixQocnfjg  daiiveiog  xaBijfievog  *  ind  yiiQ  AtfoloQ  oix  ^ovt&w 
idfupetai)^'.  I  imagine  it  was  in  the  theatre  itself  that 
Philemon  used  to  see  these  ia^heio$  ixQoatal. 

Hence  we  can,  with  a  perfectly  good  consciencCp  make 
the  observations  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  Plautus  apply 
to  the  dramatic  works  of  the  ifia.  Should  we  desire  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  these  observations,  we  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  at  hand.  If  the  desire  to  inform  the 
audience  promptly  of  the  real  nature  of  all  the  acton 
in  a  play,  and  the  fear  of  not  being  understood  whUe 
developing  a  complicated  plot — if  these  considerations 
account  for  the  use  of  the  prologue,  we  might  expect 
that  comedies  whose  plot  is  simple,  and  in  which  there 
are  no  scenes  of  recognition,  would  not  be  preceded  by 
such  an  introduction.  Leaving  aside  the  MttcaUnr^  whose 
prologue  gives  but  very  slight  indications  of  the  plot,  and 
the  Aulularia^  about  which  I  have  already  expressed  my 
views — ^this  is  just  what  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Plautus 
refrains  from  explaining  the  plot  of  the  Atinaria  before 
the  play  itself  begins.*  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
Trinummus  he  merely  tells  us  that  a  youth  who  has 
been  ruined  by  his  foolish  extravagance  lives  in  one  of 
the  houses  shown  on  the  stage :  **  as  for  the  tubjeet- 
matter  of  the  play,*'  he  adds,  ''  do  not  expect  to  hear 
about  it  for  the  present :  the  old  men  who  are  about  to 
come  on  the  stage  will  tell  you  the  story."  *  We  know, 
however,  that  Plautus  was  not,  like  Terence,  a  confirmed 
enemy  of  the  prologi  argumentatvn.  The  fact  that  the 
Trinummtu  and  the  Asituaria  are  not  preceded  by  pro- 

»  Phibmoci.  fr.  143.    WoU'b  tost  to  Imn  adoptodC— Tr). 
•  Atin..  S.  •  THm.,  IS-IS. 
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logues  must  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were 
no  prologues  to  the  originals  of  these  plays,  the  Otjaavgd^ 
and  the  *0vay6g.  Similarly,  the  originals  of  the  Persa, 
of  the  Stichus  and  of  the  MosUUaria  very  probably  re- 
sembled the  Latin  plays  in  that  they  had  no  prologues; 
possibly  this  was  also  true  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
plays  imitated  by  Terence — ^for  instance  of  the  *Aiklipol  fi', 
for  which  the  ancients  would  have  considered  a  preface 
imnecessary. 

In  a  word,  the  comic  writers  were  relatively  discreet  in 
their  use  of  the  prologus  argumtnlativiLS ;  and  in  many 
cases  its  use  does  not  affect  the  problem  of  the  exposition 
of  the  plot  to  any  extent. 


Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  various  solutions  that 
have  been  suggested  for  this  problem,  I  think  I  ought  to 
make  a  digression ;  for  a  number  of  interesting  questions 
present  themselves  regarding  the  prologues  of  New  Comedy, 
their  contents,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived. 
To  defer  a  study  of  these  questions  would  render  frag- 
mentary the  description  of  these  curious  introductions; 
so  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  an  exhaustive  description 
of  them  at  once. 

The  Latin  prologues  do  not,  by  any  means,  exclusively 
serve  to  annoimce  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  plot. 
Indeed,  in  Terence's  prologues,  and  in  some  of  Plautus*, 
there  is  no  argumenium.  Other  methods  of  making  the 
exposition  either  take  its  place  or  are  adopted  side  by 
side  with  it,  and  we  must  now  seek  to  trace  their  origin. 

We  may  begin  by  excluding  information  such  as  is  ordin- 
arily given  in  the  didascaliae.  They  sometimes  contain  the 
name  of  the  poet  and  the  title  of  the  play,  the  name  of 
the  Greek  author  who  supplied  the  nnxlel,  and  the  title 
of  this  model.  Of  these  data  the  two  latter  certainly 
had  no  parallel  among  the  Greeks,  because  the  works  of  a 
Menander,  of  a  Philemon,  or  of  a  Diphilus  were  original 
plays.  As  for  the  former — the  name  of  the  poet  and  the 
title  of  the  play — ^we  do  not  find  them  in  any  fragment  of 

D  D 
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the  middle  period  or  of  the  new  period,  nor  I  may  say, 
broadly  speaking,  in  any  Greek  prologue.  The  Athenian 
audience  got  this  information  before  the  performance, 
either  through  an  announcement  made  during  the  ngadymp  ^ 
or  in  some  other  way. 

In  addition  to  such  information,  the  prologue  of  the 
I^rinummus  contains  an  episode  of  a  special  kind,  which 
is  unique  as  far  as  prologues  to  comedy  are  concerned. 
It  consists  in  a  dialogue  between  two  allegorical  persona^^ 
Prodigality  {Laxuria)  and  her  daughter.  Poverty  (Inopui). 
The  former  brings  the  latter  to  the  house  of  Lesbonieiis ; 
then  she  tells  the  audience  who  she  is  and,  briefly,  why 
they  have  come.  And  yet  it  is  clearly  not  the  object  of 
the  prologue  to  make  known  the  subject-matter  of  the 
play.  It  is  a  ^^  curtain-raiser  **  and  is  meant  to  arouse 
curiosity,  to  heighten  expectation,  and  must  have  been 
an  idea  of  Philemon's,  as  Lumatia  and  Inopia  are  Latin 
translations  of  Tgwpi/i  and  ^Anoqlcu  The  author  of  the 
OffOQVQdq  may  have  got  his  inspiration  from  some  of  Euri- 
pides' plays,  from  the  dialogues  between  divinities  which 
we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  AleesHs  and  of  the  Trojan 
Wamerij  or  rather  from  the  scene  which  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  second  part  of  the  Mad  fffraelet— that 
scene  in  which  we  see  Iris  leading  Ljrssa  into  the  interior 
of  the  hero's  palace.  Plautus  has  spoiled  hid  modd  by 
rather  clumsily  adding  didasealic  matters.  He  may  have 
shortened  it,  but  he  did  not  alter  its  general  character. 

But  there  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  Latin 
prologues  elements  which,  by  borrowing  from  the  termin- 
ology of  rhetoric,  we  may  put  together  under  the  head- 
ing captaiio  bcnevdeniiae ;  that  is,  greetings  and  wishes 
addressed  to  the  spectators,  appeals  to  their  friendly 
attention,  requests  for  silence,  praise  of  the  play  which 
is  about  to  be  performed,  bits  of  literary  criticism,  vin- 
dication of  the  port  by  the  poet  himself,  and  attacks  on 
his  enemies.  Doubtless  all  these  elements  are  not  taken 
over  fh>m  the  (iretk  pmlogucs.   Some  of  them,  like  those 

>  Tli«  whwifMl  (—TV.). 
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in  which  Terence's  prologues  abound,  have  a  very  im- 
mediate interest,  and  sound  a  frankly  personal  note.  But 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  Greek  works  did  not  afford 
precedents  for  all  of  them,  even  though  they  may  not 
have  furnished  their  actual  models. 

In  a  passage  of  his  prologue  to  the  nolijaic  Antiphanes 
pokes  fim  at  the  writers  of  tragedy.^  So  does  Diphilus 
in  fragment  80,  which  must  also  be  part  of  a  prologue, 
as  it  speaks  of  the  place  in  which  the  play  is  acted.  The 
Strassburg  prologue  finds  fault  with  the  unsatisfactory 
and  interminable  explanations  which  certain  Oeol  ngoioyl' 
Covteg  delight  in  giving.  In  point  of  literary  criticism  * 
these  are  the  formal  documents.  To  them  must  be  added 
several  passages  from  Plautus,  about  the  Greek  origin  of 
which  I  think  there  can  be  no  question ;  for  instance,  the 
first  lines  of  the  Af creator,  which  find  fault  with  the  stage 
lovers  who  proclaim  their  troubles  to  the  day  and  to  the 
night,  to  the  sun  and  to  the  moon;  lines  58  el  seq.  of 
the  Captivi^  in  which  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and  the 
worthiness  of  the  play  are  extolled.  The  remarks  about 
tragi-comedy  in  the  prologue  of  the  AmpkUrycn^  and  the 
protest  against  the  mania  for  placing  all  comic  plots  at 
Athens,  may  also  date  from  the  third  century.  The 
former  passage  calls  to  mind  the  peripatetic  definitions 
handed  down  by  Diomedes  and  by  Evanthius,  in  which 
tragedy  is  restricted  to  noble  characters  and  comedy  to 
vulgar  ones.  The  latter  passage  may  be  compared  with 
some  original  fragments  which  make  fun  of  the  daim 
that  Athens  is  *^  Greece  par  esDcMtmot^^  for  example, 
with  fragment  28  of  Poseidippus.  I  admit  that  none  of 
these  passages  contains  a  polemic,  strictly  speaking,  nor 
a  plea  pro  domo  on  the  part4>f  the  poet,  such  as  are  found 
in  Terence's  prologues.  But  possibly  such  things  were 
to   be   found   elsewhere.    When   Lucian   bids   Klcnchot 

>  Antiph.,  fr.  191. 

'  Are  not  fragmant  2C8  of  Antlphanaa  (an  apology  for  tho  long  •>• 
pUumtMMM),  fngmeot  97  of  liiilemoo  (wmw  sabjeei)  mmI  fragment  130 
(pro(«Mod  enthusiami  for  Kiiri|ikie0)  parts  of  prologuM  T 
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explain  to  his  readers  the  origin  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
**  pseudologist,*'  he  adds  this  adviee:  *^Do  not,  my 
dearest  Elenchos,  sing  my  piaises  to  them,  and  do  not 
inconsiderately  in  advance  display  before  their  eyes  all 
this  person's  disgraceful  qualities.  For  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  you,  who  are  a  god,  to  discuss  such  abomin- 
able subjects  with  your  lips.**^  From  this  passage  it 
would  appear  that,  had  Elenchos  sung  the  praises  of  the 
author  and  railed  at  his  enemy,  be  would  have  kept  quite 
within  the  customary  rdle  at  prologues.  Several  fifth- 
century  parabases — those  of  the  Aduamiam^  the  KnigkU^ 
the  Wasps,  the  Clauds  and  the  Peac0— contain  passages 
of  this  kind,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that,  in  the 
period  that  followed,  the  prologne  took  over  the  functions 
of  the  lost  parabasis.' 

The  original  fragments  contain  but  few  compliments, 
reproaches  or  recommendatiooi^  addressed  to  the  public 
The  only  instances  that  I  can  cite  are  the  last  words 
of  Agnoia's  speech :  "Eqqwff^  ti/mmg  xs  ysv6tumi  4/iJy, 
Oeaxal,  koI  rd  loaiA  Oi^C^e,  and  the  remarks  of  Philemon 
about  uninteUigent  listeners  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
But  besides  this  direct  evidenee  we  have  some  indirect 
testimony.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  requests  for  silenee,  for  attention,  as  well 
as  more  or  less  clever  allusions  to  the  alleged  good  taste 
of  the  audience  are  found  in  various  passages  in  Aristo- 
phanes— in  the  parabases  or  in  the  preliminary  blandish- 
ments  which  have  a  resemUaace  to  our  prologues.*  In 
the  beginning  of  the  prologue  to  the  AmjMiryon  Mercury 
promises  the  audience  that  he  wiD  help  them  in  their 
business  and  in  their  undertakiBfi  if  they  receive  the 
play  well.    The  same  idea  is  eooveyed  in  a  passage  in 

>  LueUn,  P$mdeiog.,  |  4. 

•  As  the  OrMk  word  ■howt.  Om  pwabaai  wm  m  dignmion  from  th* 
plot.  In  Um  panbMM  of  old  cmiodjr  %km  tbonv  addfMiid  thm  AudiaiiOD 
in  tho  poet*t  nnmo.  The  pArabMin  vm  a  do  wnjr  oonnooUd  with  tho 
plot  itMlf.(— TV.). 

>  JTiM^Ato,  603  ot  aeq. ;  Clo««<^.&21  •iM^Ml-iSt.STS;  WMpa.S4-ili. 
S6.  lOlft. 
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the  Birds.^  Note  that  Mercury  mentions  good  news 
among  the  favours  which  he  can  grant;  but  in  Plautus* 
time  the  Roman  Mercury  was  not  generally  regarded — 
as  he  came  to  be  later  by  analogy  with  Hermes — as  the 
typical  messenger  of  his  gods.  In  the  Casina  Fides, 
the  goddess  of  credit,  bids  the  audience  forget  their  busi- 
ness and  their  financial  worries  in  order  that  they  may 
be  all  attention :  **  We  are  having  a  holiday/*  she  ssys^ 
^'  and  it  is  also  a  hoUday  for  the  bankers ;  everjrthing  is 
calm;  halcyon  days  hover  over  the  forum  {Alcedonia 
sunt  circa  forum)"  What  is  said  here  about  the  forum 
may  have  been  said  by  Diphilus  about  the  agora  of  Athens, 
where  the  xQcoieClxai  had  their  shops;  the  mention  of 
halcyon  days,  during  which  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm,  was 
of  a  kind  that  would  have  greater  interest  for  Attic  saUors 
than  for  the  farmers  of  Latium.  These  days  coincidied 
with  the  time  of  the  rural  Dionysia,  and  I  can  easily 
imagine  Diphilus  writing,  for  a  performance  at  the  Piraeus, 
the  passage  which  we  find  in  the  Latin  comedy. 

Several  passages  in  Plautus*  prologues  whidb  describe 
and  find  fault  with  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  audience 
have  been  regarded  as  interpolations ;  and  they  certainly 
contain  traces  of  Roman  customs.  However,  some  of 
these  passages  may,  as  far  as  their  essential  points  are 
concerned,  possibly  date  back  to  the  age  of  New  Comedy. 
Turn,  for  example,  to  lines  16-45  of  the  Poenului.  The 
audience  are  supposed  to  be  seated,  but  this  does  not 
prove,  as  Ritschl  claims,  that  the  passage  was  written 
after  Plautus*  time.*  Courtesans  are  forbidden  to  tit 
in  proscaenio;  and  the  designator  is  not  allowed  to  con- 
duct late  comers  to  their  seats  while  the  actors  are  on 
the  stage.  These  are,  of  course,  Roman  expressions,  but 
would  not  proicaenium  be  the  Latin  word  for  nfaidgla  ?  * 
And  is  it  not  well  to  recall  that  in  Greece  certain  persons 
were,  as  a  special  privilege,  solemnly  escorted  to  the 

«  Bwds.  1101  •Iseq. 

*  Cf.  Fabia,  R€vu4  de  PhitologU,  XXL  (ltS7),  p|i.  II  •iSM|. 

*  Front  M«t.(— IV.). 
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theatre  ?  ^  The  mairanae  are  requested  not  to  make  too 
much  noise,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  women 
went  to  see  comedies  in  Greece,*  this  request  may  have 
appeared  in  the  original  play.  I  think  this  also  applies 
to  what  is  said  about  nurses  and  slaves,'  and  to  the  re- 
marks addressed  to  those  who  presided  over  the  gamet.^ 
As  for  the  general  form  of  the  passage— that  of  an  ediduim 
— ^it  conforms  with  the  taste  of  Greek  comedy*  which  loved 
to  parody  official  texts,  decrees  and  laws,  proclamations 
and  oaths.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that»  but  for 
a  few  details,  lines  16-45  of  the  PoentUtu  were  imitations 
of  a  similar  passage  in  the  KaQx^jddpioc*  I  think  this  is 
even  more  probable  in  the  case  of  line  6  et  seq.  Here 
fault  is  foimd  with  people  who  are  so  imprudent  as  to 
come  to  the  theatre  with  empty  stomachs.  In  the  last 
couplet  of  the  parabasis  of  the  Birds^  Aristophanes  alludes 
to  spectators  who  are  tormented  either  by  hunger  or 
some  other  physical  distress  during  the  performance.* 
Evidently  the  two  passages  are  related  to  one  another. 

It  is  the  form  of  the  prologues  to  Plautus'  comedies 
that  has  chiefly  stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  regarded 
as  imitations  of  Greek  works,  or  even  as  authentic  pro- 
ductions of  the  Latin  poet.  Even  if  we  cut  out  the  repe- 
titions  and  the  parts  that  are  probably  interpolations, 
the  prologues  are  still  verbose.  They  also  abound  in 
jokes — '^  Dull  jests  and  useless  loquacity,"  as  Ussing  puts 
it.  Can  we  make  Menander*s  compatriots  responsible 
for  these  failings  ?  It  would  seem  so.  We  have  already 
seen  that  **  loquacity "  is  not  always  '*  useless,**  and 
that  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  be  dear. 
The  Strassburg  prologue  speaks  of  it  as  being  quite 
customary,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  style  which  help 
to  increase  the  length  of  Plautus*  prologues  can  certainly 

>  Cf.  DitlenbergBr.  SyOogt  S.  430.  Iin«  M  •!  Mq. 

•  Cf.  NavMTe,  Uirum  •MclMfM  Aihtnitntm 
iiecfM  (Thatia,  Pmrm,  1900). 

•  a.  PUto.  Oar^iaa,  p.  002  D;  Th.<ophrMius,  Okmt.,  U.  11. 

•  Cr.  Anioph..  i»MM,  734-7S6. 

•  BM«.  7S7»  700. 
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be  traced  back  to  Greek  comedy ;  for  instance,  the  wealth 
of  moral  reflections  which  interrupt  the  statement  of  facts.  ^ 
When  the  rhetorician  Theon  seeks  for  an  instance  of  this 
sort  of  epiphanema  he  quotes  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Menander*s  plays,  either  the  AdqiwH^Q  or  the  SevdXoyoc.^ 
Sometimes  Plautus  invites  the  audience  to  express  their 
views,'  or  else  he  pretends  to  forestall  criticism/  Here 
again  we  have  Attic  devices.  Witness  lines  87  et  seq. 
of  the  Knighis,  53  et  seq.  of  the  Peace,  fragments  807  of 
Cratinus,  154  of  Pherecrates,  5  of  Heniochus,  the  last 
lines  of  the  Strassburg  fragments,  lines  18-19  of  the 
OdofAo^  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prologue  to  the 
Captivi  the  author  assumes  that  a  stupid  spectator  re- 
fuses to  understand,  and  advises  him  to  go  away ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  prologue  to  the  Casina  he  offers  to  make  a 
bet  with  the  audience.  These  passages  are  similar  in 
tone  to  lines  71  ei  seq.  of  the  Wasps,  in  which  the  audience 
is  asked  to  guess  what  ails  Philodeon.  It  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  the  poets  of  the  ifia  had,  in  their  prologues, 
preserved  something  of  the  burlesque  style  in  which 
ancient  comedy  delighted.  Demetrius  asserts  that  the 
prologue  of  Menander*s  Usaarpda  contained  samples  of  a 
somewhat  unrefined  humour — ^humour  consisting  of  in- 
coherence.*  The  play  on  words  contained  in  lines  87-88 
of  the  prologue  to  the  Casina  (eel  ei  jruidoni  servos  qui  in 
marbo  cubai — immo  hercle  vera  in  lecio^  ne  quid  mentiar) 
is  forced  in  Latin,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  translation  of 
Diphilus'  text  in  which  it  would  have  been  more  natural 
(h  v6a<p  Helxai).^  line  59  of  the  prologue  to  the  Menae* 
chmi — ei  liberarum.  nisi  divitiae.  nil  eral — Ib  probably  a 
translation  of  a  Greek  phrase  in  which  the  writer  played 
on  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  vtfmc*^ 

>  CofUfvs  22,  44-46,  61;  Amph,.  493;  OitL,  191;  JTOm,  100;   Trite.. 
16;  •to. 

*  ThMQ,  S^pk.  wronrnm..  IV.  p.  91,  11  gpisml. 

*  Cm.,  y^  «  /M.,  67  •!  itq. 

*  DaoMtr.,  Off)  l^#n|r.,  |  163. 

*  Cr.  DMtaA.  Bh$m.  Mus.  LV  (1900),  p.  STSfl. 
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In  a  word,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form,  Flantus' 
prologues  must  be  fairly  accurate  copies  of  Greek  models, 
and  when  read  in  connection  with  the  original  fragments 
they  give  us  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  prologues  of  New 
Comedy.    Still  we  are  left  in  the  dark  rq^arding  a  very 
important  question :    did  the  via  contain  any  prologues 
that  were  entirely  given  over  to  capiaHo  heneooUwUae^ 
such  as  we  find  in  Terence  ?    Neither  the  prologue  of  the 
Trinummus  nor  that  of  the  Asinaria  need  be  considered 
here.    The  former  is  of  Attic  origin  and,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  a  curtain-raiser  rather  than  a  prologue; 
the  latter  is  probably  of  Latin  origin,  and  contains  only 
the  usual  information  given  in  didascaliae.    In  view  of  tht 
character  of  the  play  I  do  not  think  that  the  prologue 
to  the  Pseudolus  was  a  prologus  argumentaiivus  ;  but  very 
little  of  it  has  survived— K>nly  two  Unes,  and  possibly  they 
were  not  written  by  Plautus.    As  for  the  prologue  to  the 
Vidvlariot  one  can  see  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  polemics 
and  literary  criticism.    Unfortunately,  it  is  too  mutilated 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  trustworthy  judgment  about  its 
age  and  origin.    As  we  do  not  possess  the  text  of  the 
Greek  prologues,  two  passages  claim  our  attention*    In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  statement  of  Evanthius,  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  and  for  which  the  following  reading 
has  been  suggested  :  turn  etiam  Graeei  prologoi  non  habeml 
mare  noHrcfum  {scil.  Terentianorum\  quo$  <cfiam  ab'O 
Laiini  habeni.    Secondly,   there  is  the  classification  of 
prologues,  in  which  prologues  that  explain  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  play  {prdogi  argufneniaUm)  are  contrasted 
with   prologues   called   ovaxatiHot  in   Greek  (in    Latin : 
cammendaiieius,   quo  poeta  vel  fabula  camtnendaiur)^   or 
btixififitiMot    (in    Latin :    reUUixms^    7110    aui    advenario 
tnaledidum  aid  papula  graiiae  referuniur).^    These  two 
passages  contradict  one  another,  as  the  one  tends  to 
exclude  prologues  without  argumenium  from  the  irfo^  and 
the  other  to  admit  them.    Neither  passage  is  very  trust- 
worthy.    The  sentence  from  Evanthius  may  have  read  as 

>  lioQAUM,  Mm9,  d€  9amoMa.  XII.  2,  p.  S7  VfrntDm  (-  Ksibsl,  p.  tt). 
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I  have  suggested,  but  of  this  we  have  no  oertainty ;  more- 
over, Evanthius'  authority  is  not  unimpeachable.  As 
for  Donatus'  classification,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it 
is  of  Greek  origin.  If  it  were,  the  prologus  argumentaiixms 
would  not  also  be  called  dgoifiaxixdg^  for  this  epithet, 
when  used  by  the  theoretical  writers  of  antiquity,  has  by 
no  means  the  signification  which  Donatus  gives  it;  it 
applies  to  everything  that  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  dramatis 
persanaey  as  distinguished  from  the  statements  made  by 
the  author  in  his  own  name.  If  anything  can  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  Greek  had  prologues  that  were  purely 
avaxaxixol  or  iniufjajxixoi^  such  as  we  find  in  Terence,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  rather  be  the  analogy  offered  by 
the  parabasis  to  which  I  have  abready  adverted.  In 
ancient  comedy  the  parabasis  afforded  the  poet  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  audience  without  the  pretext  or  even 
the  desire  of  explaining  the  subject-matter  of  the  play. 
One  can  readily  imderstand  that,  when  later  comedy  lost 
the  parabasis,  it  was  not  willing  to  lose  this  privilege  also. 
But  enough  of  conjecture  !  If  I  am  to  limit  my  obser- 
vations to  what  is  certain  or  very  probable,  I  may  say 
that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  prologues.  They 
differed  in  content,  in  style  and  in  the  person  who  spoke 
them.  The  majority  of  them  were  placed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  comedy ;  but  some  of  them  came  after  a 
scene  in  dialogue,  just  as  Aristophanes*  addresses  to  the 
public  do.  The  latter  was  the  case  in  the  ^Ht^Kt  in  the 
negixtieo/ihfi^  in  the  CiiteUaria  and  in  the  MUe$  CAlaCdU). 
Occasionally  the  prologue  constituted  an  entirely  in- 
dependent part,  that  had  no  connection  with  the  scene 
which  preceded  and  followed  it.  In  other  cases  the  actor 
who  spoke  it  made  some  allusion  to  the  persons  who  had 
been  on  the  stage  before  him,  or  dte  announced  the 
coming  of  those  who  were  to  follow  him.  One  may  ask 
whether  this  diversity  was  governed  by  laws,  whether  these 
various  types  of  prologue  existed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  or  whether  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  whether 
one  poet  preferred  one  type  and  another  poet  tome  other 
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type.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  We  possess  too 
few  texts,  especially  too  few  texts  that  can  be  assigned 
to  a  given  author  or  fixed  at  a  definite  date.  The  Strass- 
burg  prologue  condemns  the  speeches  of  the  fioxQohlyoi 
Oeol;  are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  the  prologues  were 
not  spoken  by  gods  subsequently,  or  that  they  no  longer 
sinned  in  the  matter  of  verbosity  ?  Certainly  not.  Nor, 
indeed,  are  we  warranted  in  thinking  that,  after  this 
manifesto,  more  space  was  given  to  literary  criticism  in  the 
prologues.  Several  prologues  written  by  the  three  great 
authors  of  the  fi^o — ^Menander,  Philemon  and  Diphilus — 
are  known  to  us  through  fragments,  through  allusions 
or  through  imitations.  Those  written  by  Diphilus — in 
other  words,  the  prologues  to  the  Carina  and  to  the 
Ruden$ — ^have  certain  similarities ;  both  of  them  are 
spoken  by  supernatural  beings,  and  both  of  them  are 
slow  and  monotonous.  But  how  great  is  the  difference 
between  the  prologue  to  the  Trinummui  and  the  prologue 
to  the  MercatOTt  both  plays  by  Philemon  1  And  how 
very  different  from  these  must  have  been  the  prologue  to 
which  fragment  91,  spoken  by  ASr,  belongs  1  And  finally, 
in  Menander,  we  see  the  prologue  assigned  to  gods  (Hero^ 
the  god  Pan),  to  allegorical  beings  (Agnoia,  Boetheia, 
Elenchos),  to  actors  in  the  play  (the  aged  courtesan  in  the 
CuUUaria^  possibly  the  youth  in  the  'Ydgia)^^  or  to  a  spokes- 
man of  the  poet*s  (in  the  6atc).  I  imagine  that,  far  from 
limiting  himself  to  the  same  style  of  pndogue  throughout 
his  career,  or  even  a  part  of  it,  each  author  must  have 
passed  from  one  style  to  another,  thus  varying  the  effeet 
produced.  For  there  was  one  fault  above  all  that  had  to 
be  feared  in  exposition  by  narrative— nlullness.  Some  of 
Euripides*  prologues  are  distinctly  tiresome,  while,  if  we  are 
to  believe  a  malicious  remark  of  Gnathaena*s,  Diphilus* 
prologues  were  chilling.*  la  order  to  avoid  boring  his 
audience  and  with  the  object  of ''  wanning  them  up,"  the 
comic  writer,  as  we  have  set^n,  did  not  disdain  occasionally 

»  QaiBlilka,  XL  S»  tl.  *  Macboo  ia  AiUmmm.  p.  SSO  A. 
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to  resort  occasionally  to  somewhat  gross  jests.  This  was  an 
extreme  measure,  and  by  diversifying  the  substance,  the 
form  and  the  treatment  of  the  prologue,  it  was  possible  to 
devise  others  that  were  in  better  taste.  For  instance,  the 
appearance  of  the  person  who  was  to  enlighten  the  audience 
might  in  itself  be  interesting  and  claim  attention.  Without 
being  as  fantastic  as  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  ^^  get-up  **  of  one  of  these  superhuman 
beings  might  give  rise  to  curious  combinations.  How,  we 
may  ask,  were  Arcturus  and  Aer  dressed  ?  What  were  the 
characteristic  attributes  of  Agnoia,  of  Elenchos,  of  Boetheia 
and  of  Pistis?  Even  in  the  choice  of  the  speakers  of 
the  prologue,  in  the  way  in  which  their  appearance  was 
accounted  for,  and  in  the  invention  of  the  allegorical 
beings,  there  was  room  for  more  or  less  ingenuity.  Were 
not  the  spectators  perplexed  at  seeing  the  star-god  Arctiirus 
come  upon  the  stage  in  order  to  explain  a  comedy,  and  at 
hearing  him  open  with  a  couplet  about  divine  justice? 
Did  they  not  think  it  paradoxical  and  curious  that  Ignor- 
ance personified  should  appear  to  give  them  information  T 
But,  above  all,  the  character  of  the  incidents  that  were 
contained  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  subject,  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  various  parts,  the  relative  importance  attri- 
buted to  each  of  them,  the  note  sounded  by  the  poet, 
according  as  it  was  humorous  or  grave,  personal  or  im- 
personal, might  vary  from  prologue  to  prologue.  Herein 
lay  the  poets'  opportunity  to  display  their  originality, 
their  imagination  and  their  humour,  and  they  did  not 
let  the  opportunity  slip. 

Let  us  now  close  this  digression  and  proceed  to  the 
study  of  the  dramatic  exposition.  After  what  has  been 
said  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  prologue,  it  will  not 
surprise  the  reader  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  I 
rely,  not  only  upon  fragments  of  the  original  plays  and 
upon  the  opening  scenes  of  Pluutus*  comedies,  but  also 
ui)on  those  of  Terence's  plays.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  majority  of  the  plays  imitated  by  Terenee  bad  a 
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prologus  argumerUatvous^  but  the  analyses  which  I  have 
made  above  have  taught  us  that  a  regular  exposition  may 
be  found  side  by  side  with  such  a  preface.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  we  need  imagine  that  the  opening  scenes 
of  Terence's  pla3rs  differed  materially  from  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  plays  which  served  as  his  models,  save  where 
trustworthy  evidence  affords  special  reasons  for  recognising 
such  differences* 

The  best  form  of  exposition  consists  in  a  dialogue 
between  two  actors,  neither  of  whom  is  too  expressly  or 
too  noticeably  bent  on  putting  the  other  in  touch  with 
the  situation.  This  finer  style  of  exposition  was  already 
known  in  the  fifth  century,  and  New  Comedy  was  not 
unacquainted  with  it.  In  the  Mastettaria  the  alterca- 
tion between  the  two  slaves,  the  toilet  scene,  and  the 
scene  of  the  interrupted  banquet,  all  of  them  full  of  life, 
grace  and  truth,  quite  suffice  to  acquaint  us  with  every- 
thing we  need  know  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 
Elsewhere,  animated  dialogues  have  a  large  share  in 
setting  forth  the  story,  though  they  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  a  complete  exposition ;  for  instance,  the  threats 
which  Eudio  addresses  to  Staphyla  in  the  Auhdariai 
the  dispute  between  Chalinus  and  Olympio  in  the  Casina ; 
the  questioning  of  Thesprio  in  the  Epidieu9\  the  story 
of  Aeschinus*  misdeeds  which  Demea  serves  up  hot  to  his 
brother  in  the  Adelphi ;  and  so  on. 

The  last  scenes  mentioned  are  in  a  way  a  transition 
to  another  kind  of  exposition,  by  means  of  dialogue,  that 
is  less  perfect  than  the  above.  In  it  one  of  the  acton 
tells  the  other — as  though  in  confidence — the  things 
which  the  audience  are  to  know.  There  are  different 
ways  of  doing  this.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  unsolicited 
confidences  which  support  and  pave  the  way  to  a  request 
for  help.  In  the  Eunuehus,  for  example,  Thais,  in  order 
to  persuade  her  lover  to  give  her  up  for  a  few  days,  tells 
him  the  complete  story  of  her  young  companion's  life. 
The  expositions  in  the  Aiinaria^  the  Pomiitiit  and  the 
Andria  (IlBQiiSla)  are  of  the  suiiic  kind,  as  well  as  that  in 
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the  PerscLy  the  only  known  comedy  of  the  middle  period. 
Of  the  dramatic  works  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Antigone, 
the  PhilocUUs,  the  Lysisirata  and  the  Frogs  begin  in  a 
similar  manner.  Elsewhere,  these  confidences  are  in- 
vited instead  of  being  spontaneous,  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  a  friend  or  a  devoted  servant  who  calls  them  forth, 
when  he  sees  his  master  or  his  friend  in  distress  and  is 
anxious  to  afford  assistance.  In  the  CiiUUaria,  for  in- 
stance, Gynmasium  is  anxious  to  know  what  makes  her 
friend  Selenium  weep;  in  the  HeauUm  Timoroumenos 
Chremes  is  touched  by  the  great  distress  of  Menedemus, 
and  rather  hesitatingly  decides  to  ask  him  what  occasions 
it.  Ancient,  as  well  as  modem  comedy,  and  also  tragedy, 
afforded  precedents  for  this  method  of  introducing  the 
exposition.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  beginning  of 
the  Iphigeneia  in  AtUis,  which  was  probably  written  by 
the  younger  Euripides ;  lines  71  ei  $eq.  of  Aristophanes' 
Thesmophofiazusae ;  fragment  285  of  Antiphanes,  among 
the  fragments  of  the  fdori.  Elsewhere  again — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Trinummus  or  in  the  Curctiiu^— confidences 
are  called  forth,  not  by  a  manifestation  of  sympathy,  but 
by  a  charge  which  the  incriminated  person  refutes  by 
explaining  his  behaviour.  This  device,  hke  the  foregoing 
ones,  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  find  instances  of  it  in 
Aristophanes — at  the  beginning  of  the  PkAu$,  of  the 
Peace,  and  in  the  very  first  lines  of  the  TheimophorioMUiae. 
Finally,  confidences  are  sometimes  elicited  by  pure 
curiosity.  This  is  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  "Hge^f 
of  the  Phormio,  and  of  the  Heeyra,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
case  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  ^EmmbwfUQ,  to  which 
fragments  600,  849  and  850  of  Menander  must  belong. 

When  the  exposition  is  made  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
there  are  two  serious  faults  to  be  feared.  The  first  con- 
sists in  allowing  confidences  to  be  addressed  to  a  pertoii 
whom  we  beUeve  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the 
f.ict&,  thus  making  them  manifestly  superfluous.  Fhaedria 
may,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  the  past  life,  hcmt  of  the 
family  affairs,  of  Thais,  the  foreign  couitctaiiv  nor  need 
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Chremes  know  anything  of  the  misfortunes  of  Menedemuty 
who  has  recently  become  his  neighbour.    But  let  us  go 
back  to  the  Curculio.    Phaedromus  has  already  for  a  long 
time  been  paying  court  to  the  girl  who  boards  at  the  house 
of  the  pander  Cappadox,  and  the  conversation  he  has  with 
her  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  certainly  not  the  firstr 
he  has  had.    How,  then,  can  it  be  that  Palinurus,  ^Hio  is 
that  youth's  regular,  accredited  attendant,  knows  nothing 
of  this  love  affair?     In  Menander*s  /ZsemO/a  it  was  to 
his  wife  that  the  father  gave  a  long  account  of  the  bq[in- 
nings  of  Pamphilus'  love  affair  and  of  its  consequences. 
But,  whatever  one  may  think  of  an  Athenian  family,  the 
young  man's  mother  must  have  known  all  this,  and  it 
was  a  good  idea  of  Terence's  to  let  Sosia  xeceive  the  con- 
fidences instead  of  the  mother.     Thus  it  appears  that 
even  the  greatest  of  the  comic  writers  of  the  new  period 
sometimes  ran  upon  the  rocks.    More  than  one  of  the 
actors  who,  in  their  plays,  is  the  recipient  of  confidences, 
might  with  perfect  propriety  declare  with  Milphio  in  the 
Poenulus:   lam  pridem  quidem  istue  ex  U  audm.^    But 
I  may  remind  the  reader  that  similar  imperfections  were 
already  to  be  met  with  in  earlier  dramatic  works.    In 
Sophocles'  EUetra^  the  account  which  Orestes  gives  his 
pedagogue — ^his  guide  and  mentor— of  his  visits  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  is  out  of  place,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  it  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience.    Nor  is 
it  conceivable    that,  at    the  beginning  of   the  P/tilut, 
Chremylus'  slave  should  not  know  a  good  deal  of  what 
Chremylus  tells  him. 

The  desire  to  keep  these  confidences  ftom  being  regarded 
as  superfiuous  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pnlaHc 
persons.  This  term  was  applied  to  the  actors  who  appeared 
in  the  very  first  scenes  of  a  play  but  did  not  come  upon 
the  stage  again,  nor  play  any  further  part.*  We  already 
find  them  in  fifth-century  plays— in  Aristophanes,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Knighii.  of  the  Frog$  and  of  the  Peat^x 
but  the  use  made  of  them  there  is  not  the  same  as  was  to 

•  r^M.,  1S6.  •  DoiiAtia.  pffMf.  <4nMm  I.  a 
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prevail  in  later  times.  Having  no  relation  to  the  plot  and 
not  belonging  to  the  ordinary  entourage  of  the  chief  actors, 
the  protatic  actors  of  New  Comedy  may,  without  violating 
the  laws  of  probability,  know  nothing  of  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play  or  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  it.  Hence  there  is  less  risk  that  the  detailed  ex- 
planation which  is  vouchsafed  them  will  appear  super- 
fluous. Here,  however,  we  come  to  another  danger.  In 
order  that  these  confidences  may  be  above  criticism  they 
must  not  only  avoid  the  charge  of  superfluity,  but  they 
must  also  be  prudent  and  justifiable.  But  as  soon  as  they 
are  addressed  to  a  protatic  actor — ^that  is,  to  a  person  who 
is  either  indi£Ferent  or  a  casual  passer-by — ^there  is  little 
probability  of  their  being  so.  The  cook  in  the  *EmtqtnontQ^  ^ 
Geta  in  the  "Hgtog^  Philotis  in  the  Hecyra^  and  Davus  in 
the  Phormio — ^what  claim  have  they  to  the  confidences 
of  Onesimus,  of  Daos,  of  Parmeno  and  of  Geta?  And 
why  should  they  be  given  them  ?  The  writers  of  comedy 
tried,  by  hook  or  crook,  to  get  over  this  danger.  One 
way  of  doing  this  was  to  let  the  person  who  asks  for  the 
information  appear  to  be  exceedingly  inquisitive,  while 
the  person  who  gives  it  is  longing  to  speak.  This  fre- 
quently led  to  using  slaves,  or  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
who  are  by  nature  indiscreet  and  garrulous,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exposition.  **  You  are  inquisitive,**  says 
Onesimus  to  the  cook  at  the  beginning  of  the  * Emxgbwn^^^^ 
and  the  cook  replies,  *^  Yes,  because  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  than  to  know  all  about  everything.**  *  The 
reader  will  recall  the  beginning  of  the  Heeyra^  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Here,  Pumeno  does  not  start  blabbing 
before  he  has  taken  certain  precautions,  nor  before  he 
has  secured  a  promise  of  secrecy.  Geta  acts  similarly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Phormio,  and  it  is  probably  to 
some  opening  scene  of  the  same  kind  that  fragment  1  of 
Phocnicides  belongs:     **  Can  you   keep  quiet?**  —  **  So 


*  I  think  Leo  hM  proved  thai  it  wm  a  hired  eook  to  whom  Oiweiinws 
•poke  in  the  opening  aoeno  of  Iho  *Evir^«rrf  t. 

•  3Ien..  fr.  S49.  •  Ibid,,  fr.  $50. 
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quiet,  that,  compared  with  me,  the  men  who  are  making 
the  treaty  would  appear  to  be  shouting."  ^ 

Like  many  of  the  methods  of  exposition  to  which  I 
have  hitherto  referred,  these  appeals  to  the  love  of  gossip^ 
this  amusing  mixture  of  indiscretion  and  prudence,  had 
their  prototypes  in  earlier  days.  ^^  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  silent,"  declares  one  of  Trygaeus*  slaves,  **  unlets 
you  tell  me  whither  you  intend  to  fly."  *  And  in  almost 
the  same  words  Cario  says  to  Chremylus,  **  I  shall  ncyt 
be  able  to  keep  silent,  my  master,  unless  you  explain  to 
me  why  we  are  following  that  man."  '  **  What  is  the 
matter,  aged  sir?"  Medea's  nurse  asks  the  children's 
pedagogue ;  "  Do  not  refuse  to  tell  me.  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  silence,  if  need  be."  *  With  the  help  of  these  devices 
the  comic  writers  succeeded  in  making  acceptable,  exposi- 
tions that  were,  at  best,  rather  artificial.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  Eecyra^  for  instance,  there  is  hardly  anything 
to  which  one  can  raise  objection.  The  indiscretions  of 
the  slave  are  cleverly  called  forth,  and  there  is  the  less 
fault  to  be  found  with  them  as  they  are  in  accord  with 
Parmeno's  behaviour  during  the  rest  of  the  play.  The 
beginning  of  the  Phortnio,  on  the  contrary,  although  it 
is  constructed  in  the  same  way,  is  too  short  and  has  no 
connection  with  what  follows ;  its  artificiality  is  apparent, 
and  there  is  something  conventional  about  it. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  managed,  exposition  by  means  of 
dialogue  is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle.  So  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  comic  writers  of  the  new 
period  frequently  preferred  to  adopt  another  form  of 
exposition,  in  which  they  had  to  deal  with  less  oomplez 
dramatic  conventions — namely,  soliloquy.  The  proto- 
types of  this  form  arc  well  known ;  Euripides,  above  all, 
made  it  popular.  Aristophanes,  who  had  used  it  in  two 
of  bis  earliest  comedies — the  Achamians  and  the  Cfaifdr— - 


'  I'ha  nimtmim  it  to  a  irsaiy  myitoriouMly  ccndiMfad  l»tm«i  P^ffiiiaB 
anil     l>6inetriiii  PolioretiM,  or  olna  bi*t«v«<«i   PjrrrbtiB  mad  AatigiMMM 

OotlaUii. 

'  y'c.«cr.  102  •iMq.  •  rinfiM,  16-19  • 
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parodies  the  method  of  the  tragic  writers  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Ecclesiazusae.  Still,  this  method  appears  to 
have  been  in  favour  with  his  successors  of  the  fdoti^  for 
fragment  168  of  Antiphanes  is,  no  doubt,  part  of  an 
explanatory  soUloquy;  in  all  probability  this  is  also  true 
of  fragment  88  of  Eubulus,  of  fragments  89  and  148  of 
Alexis,  both  of  which  were  spoken  by  night,  and  of 
fragment  12  of  Theophilus.  The  ria  followed  suit.  In 
several  of  the  plays  with  which  I  have  dealt,  soliloquy, 
coupled  with  dialogue,  helped  to  explain  the  plot;  in 
the  AtUularia  we  have  EucUo*s  soliloquy;  in  the  Catina 
Lysidamus*  soliloquy ;  in  the  Epidieui  that  of  the  slave ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  Adelphi  that  of  Ifido.  Elsewhere 
soliloquy  plays  an  even  more  important  part  in  the  ex- 
position. In  the  Capiivi  the  soliloquy  of  the  parasite 
Ergasilus  makes  us  acquainted  with  Hegio*t  troubles — 
his  son's  captivity,  the  traffic  in  prisoners  which  his 
fatherly  affection  leads  him  to  undertake.  We  know  that 
it  was  a  soliloquy  by  the  father  that  exjdained  the  plot 
at  the  banning  of  the  *Ari^.  And  particularly  fre- 
quent— ^if  we  can  beUeve  Charinus  (in  the  Jlf^rootor)— are 
explanatory  soliloquies  spoken  by  lovers. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  false  and  conventional  note 
is  struck  in  most  soliloquies  when  they  are  supposed  to 
be  audible.  But,  at  present,  we  are  <mly  concerned 
them  as  a  means  of  expression.  Regarded  from 
point  of  view,  a  soliloquy  must  be  eonsideied 
if  it  conveys  what  an  actor  mi^t  have  uttered  or  said  to 
himself  at  a  given  moment — in  other  words,  if  it  gives 
us  a  correct  idea  of  interests,  thoughts  and  sentiments 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Partieularly  in  the 
case  of  explanatory  soliloquies  the  author  was  confronted 
witli  this  problem — ^to  let  it  appear  that  the  speaker  it 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  makes  his  reviewing  past  events 
appear  as  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  do.  This  proUem  is 
happily  solved  at  the  beginning  of  the  AiUlfMi  Mido 
is  worried  because  his  adopted  son  Aeschinus  does  not  come 
home,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  about  his  reference 

E  E 
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to  the  method  by  which  he  is  educating  him,  and  to  the 
heated  discussions  which  he  is  obliged  to  have  with 
the  strict  Demea  on  this  subject.  In  the  first  scene  of 
the  FecDQydQ  the  lover  recapitulates  the  various  phases  of 
the  situation  in  order  to  see  how  he  is  to  manage  matters ; 
so  does  Epidicus  after  Thesprio's  departure.  In  the 
Capiivi  Ergasilus  bewails  the  captivity  of  Philopolemiis 
which  obliges  him  to  go  hungry.  In  the  TrueulenhiS 
Diniarchus  criticises  his  faithless  mistress  in  a  melancholy 
vein.  Eacb  of  these  persons  instructs  the  audience 
without  abandoning  his  true  rOle.  Elsewhere — as,  for 
example,  in  Menander's  ^EnlxXrigoQf  in  his  Mtao^/iBfOQ, 
and  in  the  anonymous  play  of  which  fragment  789  is  a 
part — ^it  was  in  order  to  while  away  the  long  hours  of 
a  sleepless  night  that  anxious  or  discontented  persons 
mentally  rehearsed  their  troubles.  This  was  not  a  new 
idea.  The  reader  will  remember  the  nocturnal  soliloquies 
of  Strepsiades,  of  Euripides'  Electra,  and  of  the  watcher 
in  the  Agamemnon.  In  itself  it  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but 
the  comic  writers  apparently  made  singularly  bad  use  of 
it.  What  such  texts  as  we  possess  allow  us  really  to  see 
is  not  any  feverish  and  irresistible  anxiety,  but,  at  best, 
a  vague  desire  to  unburden  one's  self,  with  which  custom 
has  a  good  deal  to  do ;  to  tell  one's  troubles  to  the  ni^t, 
or  to  the  moon,  seems  simply  to  be  a  variant  of  the 
yfj  K  avQ(m^  Xiyeit  of  tragedy — a  worthless  pretext.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  second  scene  of  the  CisieUaria^  the  soliloquy 
of  the  old  courtesan  is  weak :  *'  Because  I  have  duly 
lined  my  paunch,  and  filled  myself  with  the  flower  of 
Bacchus,  I  am  overcome  with  the  desire  to  let  my  tongue 
wag,  and  I  haven't  got  the  strength  to  keep  quiet  about 
what  ought  to  be  kept  quiet."  ^  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
such  reasons  as  these  are  nothing  more  than  pretexts. 
Bloreover,  the  poets  themselves  did  not  take  them  seriously, 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  side  by  side  with  them, 
we  occasionally  And  a  formal  abandonment  of  dramatic 
probability.     After  having  attempted  to  find  an  excuse 

*  OMt,  ISO«tMq. 
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for  her  garrulousness,  the  old  courtesan  quite  firankly 
addresses  her  remarks  to  the  audience,  and  inversely, 
Charinus,  in  the  Mercatar^  who  at  the  outset  addresses  the 
audience,  says,  later  on,  that  his  love  is  responsible  for 
the  length  and  incoherency  of  his  explanations. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  my  discussion,  I  come  back  to  a 
kind  of  exposition  which  claimed  my  attention  at  its 
beginning — ^namely,  the  soliloquising  prologues.  The 
difference  between  them  and  dramatic  soliloquies  is  not 
always  very  clear.  We  have  just  seen  that,  although 
Charinus  and  the  aged  courtesan  speak  to  the  audience, 
they  make  a  point  of  remaining  true  to  their  r61e8  and  to 
their  character;  and  in  what  they  say  features  of  both 
kinds  of  soliloquy  are  to  be  found.  But  do  we  meet  with 
soliloquies  that  lack  the  characteristics  of  either  variety, 
in  which  the  actor  pretends  to  ignore  the  presence  of  the 
audience  and  makes  no  effort  whatsoever  to  show  that 
his  speeches  are  opportune?  Such  soliloquies,  addressed 
to  no  one  in  particular,  are  not  rare  at  the  beginning  of 
tragedies,  while  the  extant  remains  of  comedy  do  not 
afford  any  examples  of  them.  But  occasionally  a  sentence 
that  savours  of  being  didactic  does  find  its  way,  as  it 
were  parenthetically,  into  an  animated  soliloquy.  The 
young  hero  of  the  FeoDgydQ  is  engaged  in  picturing  to 
liimself  the  moment  of  his  home-coming ;  he  says  that  he 
has  found  his  father*s  house  full  of  preparations  for  his 
wedding,  and  that  his  father  wishes  him  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  his.  Then  he  adds  dryly :  *^  For  I  have  a 
half-sister  of  marriageable  age  whom  the  present  wife 
of  my  father  is  bringing  up  at  home.**  ^  In  like  manner 
Micio,  in  the  Adelphi^  allows  some  historical  details,  as 
it  were,  to  find  their  way  into  remarks  which  are  quite 
consistent  with  his  state  of  mind.  Ergasilus,  in  the 
Captiuif  in  the  midst  of  his  oomfdaints  about  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  does  the  like«*  Although  the  poet  does  not 
address  the  audience  direetly,  the  remarks  made  by  his 
actors  in  such  cases  as  these  are  certainly  meant  for  them. 

>  r««f7.,  10-11.  •  Ad^409iwq.;  C«f4.,  Mstse^ 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  the  tone  and  style  of  some  of  the 
numerous  soliloquies  which  explained  tJie  subject-matter 
of  comedies  made  them  nothing  more  than  a  means  of 
communication  between  author  and  audience. 

No  study  of  the  methods  of  exposition  can  be  complete 
that  ends  with  a  description  of  the  various  forms  it  took 
in  the  via.  Attention  must  be  called  to  another  points 
the  very  considerable  length  to  which  it  sometimes 
attained.  It  is  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  comedies^ 
before  the  plot  gets  under  way.  that  our  poets  prefer  to 
introduce  convenient  character  sketches  and  character 
scenes,  of  whose  popularity  we  have  found  evidence; 
they  made  a  point,  it  seems,  of  seeing  that  the  audience 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  actors  before  presenting 
them  in  the  grip  of  the  plot.  Moreover,  the  writers  of 
comedy  loved  to  emphasise  the  initial  situation — not 
only  to  outline  it,  but  to  draw  a  detailed  picture  and  as 
lively  a  one  as  possible.  In  the  MotUUaria  the  dialogue 
of  the  two  slaves  gives  us  quite  enough  information  about 
how  matters  stand.  But  this  dialogue  is  followed  by  a 
long  soliloquy  by  Philolaches  which  gives  us  a  picture 
of  his  imsettled  frame  of  mind.  An  even  lengthier  scene 
depicts  his  passion  for  Philematium,  and  another  the 
dissolute  life  he  leads  with  her  and  some  merry  com- 
panions. It  is  only  at  line  848  that  the  exposition  really 
ends.  In  the  Curadio  the  plot  does  not  get  under  way 
until  after  the  return  of  the  parasite — ^that  is  to  say,  after 
more  than  two  hundred  lines.  There  is  the  same  slowness 
about  getting  started  in  the  first  part  of  the  PsetiiolM, 
of  the  Asinaria^  of  the  Pomii/ia,  and  of  the  Baeckidei. 
In  the  Menaeckmi  the  first  mistaking  of  one  twin  for  the 
other  does  not  occur  until  after  line  275.  In  tlie  AMpki 
the  moral  issue  of  the  play  is  formulated  eariy,  but  the 
real  dramatic  problem  is  not  indicated  until  much  later— 
until  after  Geta  has  denounced  Aesehinus  (2M  §1  Sif.) 
and  Dcmca  has  grown  suspicious  about  Ctesiplio*s  be- 
haviour (833  €i  nq.).     In  the  Trinummui  all  that  precedes 
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Philto's  proposal  to  Lesbonicus  is  of  interest,  merely 
because  it  paves  the  way  for  what  is  to  follow,  and  it 
takes  up  fully  one  third  of  the  play.  The  comedies  whose 
plot  begins  almost  at  the  outset,  like  the  Andria^  the 
Heauian  Timaraumtnas^  the  Mercaior^  the  Epidicus^  the 
Phormio  and  the  recDgydQ^  are,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  in  the  minority — and  they  probably  were  so  in  the 
sum  total  of  comic  plays. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  in  this  slowness  in  coming  to 
the  point,  the  authors  of  the  via  merely  followed  the 
example  of  the  tragedians.  It  was  usual  in  Sophocles, 
and  the  rule  in  Euripides,  and  doubtless,  too,  in  the  works 
of  his  imitators  in  the  fourth  century,  for  the  scenes  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  chorus  to  serve  merely 
as  expositions.  Aristotle  confirms  this  in  his  definition  of 
the  TigdXoyoQ*  M^e^  Slov  xgayipUac  x6  ngd  xoe<^  naQ6dov.^ 
Now,  the  scenes  in  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prologue 
itself,  might  be  rather  lengthy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Phoenician  Women  the  xuxoaxojUa^  covers  200  lines; 
in  the  Helena  the  interview  between  Helen  and  Teucer 
occupies  177  lines,  and  in  the  Eleebra  the  conversation 
between  Electra  and  the  labourer,  Orestes*  soliloquy  and 
the  lamentations  of  Electra  extend  over  166  lines.  Mc&e- 
over,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  tragedy  to  find  that  the 
exposition  includes  the  parodos  itself  and  one  or  several 
of  the  scenes  that  follow  it,  in  addition  to  the  scenes  that 
precede  it.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  Sophocles* 
Electra  and  in  the  Trachiniane^  the  Ion.  the  OruUe.  the 
Helen,  the  Medea,  the  Baeehantee  and  the  Hippoli/lui. 

§8 

Some  BIetiiods  used  to  make  the  Plot  Intbixioiblx 

Once  the  audience  has  learned  from  the  opening  scenes 
what  the  starting-point  of  the  plot  is,  it  is  a  much  less 
delicate  task  to  make  them  understand  its  development 

>  Arkt.,  Poet.,  XII.  f. 

*  R«vi«w  from  tha  waII  ;  a  pwt  ol  tlw  third  book  of  U»  ilM  wm  known 
by  thk  n«ini>.( — ^Tr.). 
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as  it  proceeds.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  where  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  proper  opening  of  the  play 
recur  to  a  certain  degree.  This  happens,  in  the  first  place, 
when  new  characters  appear  upon  the  stage  for  the  first 
time ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  the  audience  is  to  be 
promptly  informed  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  behind  the  scenes.  Let  us  see  how  the  comic 
writers  get  over  these  difficulties. 

In  the  whole  of  Latin  comedy  ^  we  hardly  find  a  case 
in  which  the  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  an  actor  can 
have  disconcerted  the  audience  or  confused  it  to  any 
extent.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  was  always 
apparent  from  the  first  words  spoken  by  the  new-comen 
how  their  parts  and  their  concerns  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  actors  who  had  appeared  before  them.  Any 
one  who  does  not  know  the  prologue  of  the  Aulukuria 
would  not  at  once  see  what  Megadorus  and  Eunomia 
have  to  do  with  Eudio,  and  would  have  to  wait  until 
nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  before  grasping  it.  In 
the  Adelphi  the  relations  of  Sostrata  and  Canthara  to 
Aeschinus  do  not  become  apparent  until  several  sentences 
have  been  spoken.  But  as  soon  as  the  conversation 
begins  one  does  at  least  understand  in  what  relations  the 
persons  concerned  stand,  and  how  they  are  disposed  to- 
wards one  another ;  and  that  is  the  essential  thing.  Only 
in  two  or  three  scenes  of  such  parts  of  Latin  comedy  as 
have  survived  is  there  danger— or,  rather,  but  for  the 
prologui  argumeniaiiuus  there  would  be  danger — that 
uncertainty  or  misapprehension  about  the  identity  of 
new-comers  on  the  stage  may  last  too  long.  This  ooeurs 
in  the  CiHellaria^  when  Lampadio  gives  Phanottrata  an 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  aged  courtesan ;  in  the 
scene  of  the  Asinaria  in  which  the  impecunious  lover, 
whom  one  naturally  takes  for  Argyrippus,  whereas  he 
must   really  be    Diabolus,  is   driven  out  of   Cleareta*s 

*  Thm  •sunt  firnKtiienin  of  Um  onginal  Qtmk  pUy«  *i«  not  iri»MPOttliy 
matariAl  in  this  cocin<>ction. 
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house;  in  the  scene  of  the  AtUularia  in  which  Strobilus, 
when  taking  up  his  post  of  observation  in  front  of  Mega- 
dorus'  house,  does  not  tell  us  who  he  is  until  he  reaches 
the  end  of  a  rather  long  soliloquy.  But,  as  we  know,  the 
text  of  the  Cistellaria  is  very  much  mutilated.  In  the 
*0vay6gy  the  Greek  original  of  the  Asinaria^  the  driving 
out  of  Diabolus  was  perhaps  preceded  by  some  complaints 
uttered  by  Argyrippus,  who  made  himself  known  to  the 
audience  and  told  them  about  his  rival.  Possibly,  also, 
Lyconides  came  upon  the  stage  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Greek  original  of  the  AtUularia^  and  even  if  Strobilus  did 
not  then  accompany  him,  his  words  sufficed  to  allow  one 
subsequently  to  guess  who  the  young  lover  was  who  had 
sent  Strobylus  as  his  emissary. 

Frequently  the  natural  development  of  the  plot,  unaided 
by  any  device,  and  without  any  special  precaution  being 
taken,  made  it  possible  to  identify  new  arrivals.  Many 
of  these  persons  when  they  came  upon  the  scene  were 
expected  both  by  the  other  actors  and  by  the  audience; 
as  for  example,  Theopropides  in  the  MosUUaria^  Demipho 
in  the  Mercaior,  and  Cappadox  in  the  Curculio;  and  so 
on.  When  the  coming  of  a  certain  number  of  other  actors 
was  not  expected,  the  way  was  so  clearly  paved  for  it  in 
the  earlier  scenes  that  the  audience  knew  who  they  were 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  speak;  witness  Laches  and 
Sostrata  in  the  Heq/ra,  Philippa  in  the  Epidieus^  Sostrata 
in  the  Ueauton  Timaraumenos,  Lyco  and  Therapontigonus  ^ 
in  the  Curculio ;  and  so  on.  But  in  addition  to  this  paving 
of  the  way,  and  sometimes  concurrently  with  it,  the  comic 
writers  had  special  methods  for  introducing  new  characters 
which  I  ought  to  point  out. 

The  following,  a  heritage  of  fifth-century  drama,  was 
one  of  the  commonest  and  simplest.  As  a  new  actor 
came  upon  the  scene,  the  actors  who  were  already  on 

>  The  idontification  of  etrUin  ehanieten  was  made  easier  by  their 
ooetume  (aoldiersp  pandeit,  alaTea),  that  of  others  through  their  lelatioo 
to  the  stage-settint;.  (Thus  when,  in  the  HetnOon  Timoraumeno§^  Soatrata 
comes  out  of  Chn>mes'  house,  she  ean  haidly  be  any  odo  but  his  wife.) 
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the  stage  mentioned  his  name  and  introduced  him  to  the 
audience.  This  is  the  case»  for  example,  in  a  fragment 
of  the  FetoQyd^.  Just  as  Daos,  the  trusted  slave  of  the 
young  hero's  parents,  is  about  to  appear,  Myrrhina  points 
him  out  to  Philinna  in  these  words  :  **  A  truce  to  talk  I 
Here  comes  Daos,  their  body-servant,  from  the  country  I " 
There  is  hardly  a  play  by  Plautus  or  by  Terence  in  which 
this  device  is  not  used  repeatedly ;  in  some  of  their  plajfB, 
as  in  the  Andria  (excepting  in  the  parts  of  Charinus  and 
of  Byrria)  or  in  the  Mo9ieUaria^  we  meet  with  it  almost 
constantly.  Elsewhere,  when  specific  introductions  are 
lacking,  announcements  of  some  ingenuity  are  made. 
It  appears  that  writers  of  New  Comedy  made  a  special 
point  of  making  some  reference  to  a  new-comer  as  shortly 
as  possible  before  he  came  upon  the  stage.  **  O,  how  much 
cause  have  I  to  wish  for  my  son*s  return  1  **  says  Sostrata^ 
somewhere  in  the  Hecyra ;  thereupon  she  goes  off  the  stage 
and  the  next  actor  to  come  on  is  none  other  than  this  son 
whose  presence  is  so  much  desired.  **  What's  this  T  " 
asks  Daemones,  in  the  Budens ;  ^^  what  has  become  of  our 
slave,  Gripus,  who  went  fishing  before  daybreak?  •  •  •*' 
He  devotes  a  few  sentences  to  finding  fault  with  such 
untimely  zeal,  and  then  goes  back  into  his  house — ^where- 
upon Gripus  appears. 

Coincidences  of  this  sort  certainly  savour  of  conven- 
tionaUty ;  and  broadly  speaking,  one  may  say  that  actors 
in  the  via  display  an  excess  of  seal  about  introducing 
themselves  and  about  announcing  one  another's  coming. 
Nevertheless,  this  does  not,  as  a  rule,  diminish  the  natural- 
ness of  the  dramatic  situations.  There  is  more  danger  of 
this  happening  in  some  of  the  passages  in  which  the  actors 
who  have  just  come  upon  the  scene  make  an  effort  them- 
selves to  acquaint  the  audience  with  their  identity.  These 
passages  are  frequently  soliloquies,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  for  many  of  them  there  seems  to  be  a  justification, 
if  we  judge  them  by  the  rule  which  I  have  set  up  else- 
where.^   For  example,  Chrysalus,  in  the  BoccUuUm^  tells 

»  a.  p.  417. 
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us  who  he  is  while  he  thanks  the  gods  for  having  brou^ 
him  back  to  Atliens  safe  and  sound,  and  asks  them  to  kt 
him  meet  Pistodenis,  his  jroung  master's  friend,  as  soon 
as  possible ;  Nicobulus  prockims  his  identity  by  saying 
that  he  is  going  down  to  the  Piraeus  to  see  whether  Mnesi- 
lochus  has  arriyed  there;  Mnesfloehus  tdls  us  idio  he  is 
whUe  congratulating  himself  on  having  so  devoted  a  friend 
as  Pistoderus,  and  while  he  is  bracing  himself  for  the 
impending  recognition;  Cleomaehns  does  as  much  while 
uttering  threats  againsthis  rivaL  In  all  these  and  other 
similar  cases,  the  persons  who  make  their  first  i^ypeaianee 
upon  the  stage  introduce  themselves  to  the  audicnee 
merely  by  pursuing  the  course  of  their  own  thoui^hilis. 
But  when  the  parasite  Cleomachus  dedares  point  blank : 
''  I  am  the  parasite  of  a  coxcooibb  of  a  good-for-nothiiigi 
of  this  soldier  who  has  brought  his  mistress  here  from 
Samos,**  ^  we  have  to  deal  with  a  sdiloquy  whidi  is  as 
undramatic  as  the  worst  explanatory  soliloqpiies.  How- 
ever, such  passages  are  veiy  infrequent  in  extant  comedies. 
It  is  by  means,  too^  of  soliloquies  that  comie  wnten 
frequently  acquaint  the  audience  with  eveiythiqg  that 
takes  place  behind  the  scenes.  Again  and  again  an  aetor 
in  Plautus*  or  Terence's  plays  tdls  us  where  he  is  foiiig 
and  what  he  means  to  do^  as  be  k  aboui  to  go  oil  the 
stage;  on  retumin|^  he  tdls  us  iHience  he  comes  and  wlMk 
he  has  seen  and  dime.  As  long  as  he  docs  this  while  under 
the  influence  <tf  a  strong  emotioB.OT  of  some  natnial  peo- 
occupation,  and  as  Vmg  as  he  eiqpeesscs  himsdf  in  pathetio 
words  that  fit  his  state  of  mind,  there  is  no  fralt  to  find* 
Soliloquies  such  as  those  of  Onesimns,  in  lines  IM  §1  mg^ 
BW  ei  uq.  ci  the  ^JBwrmAnewsc;  of  Ghaiisias»  in  Haea 
429  el  seq.i  of  Lydus,  in  lines  SOS #1  Mf.  of  the  BaedUist; 
of  Aeschinus,  in  lines  SIO  if  Jif.  of  the  .idb|pM;  of  Fmii- 
philus,  in  lines  252  #1  asf.  of  the  JmiHm^  are  as  natimi 
as  any  soliloquies  can  be.  The  aetata  do  not  reviaw 
the  past  nor  anticipate  the  fMuie  beyond  a  point  that 
is  warranted  by  their  momentary  emotfcms,   by  their 
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perplexity,  their  remorse,  their  indignation,  their  anxiety, 
or  their  spite.  If  they  give  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
occurrences  they  have  just  witnessed,  and  even  if  they 
repeat  certain  words  they  have  just  heard,  it  is  because 
the  circiunstances  connected  with  those  occurrences  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  them,  and  because  the  echo 
of  those  words  still  sounds,  as  it  were,  in  their  ears.  The 
general  character  of  their  speeches  is  not  narrative ;  it  is 
deliberative  or  impassioned. 

Unfortunately,  besides  such  soliloquies  as  these,  there 
are  others  which,  in  a  more  or  less  serious  way,  overstep 
the  limits  of  dramatic  probability.  In  the  ZofUa  Demeas 
explains  in  a  lengthy  soliloquy  how  he  was  led  to  suspect 
that  his  concubine's  child  is  the  o&pring  of  his  son.  Of 
course,  one  can  understand  that  before  regarding  this  as 
a  certainty  he  should  wish  to  rehearse  the  incidents  that 
had  aroused  his  suspicion,  in  order  to  see  whether  his 
interpretation  of  them  was  correct.  But  what  need  is 
there  of  his  going  back  so  far,  and  giving  so  many  details  T 
Some  of  his  remarks — ^the  parenthesis  in  lines  lft-21, 
which  describes  the  respective  positions  of  cellar  and  stair* 
case,  and  lines  21-28,  which  serve  to  introduce  Moschio*s 
nurse — are  certainly  addressed  to  the  audience.  They 
are  characteristic  of  the  passage^  and  when  compared  with 
the  soliloquies  of  which  I  approved  above,  the  first  part 
of  Demeas'  soliloquy  affects  the  narrative  style  too  much. 
The  same  defect  is  noticeable  in  more  than  one  passage 
in  Latin  comedy  and  in  the  fragments.  After  Pamphihis. 
in  the  Heeyra,  has  by  chance  learned  of  Philumena's 
suspected  confinement,  he  gives  a  well-connected  and 
detailed  account  of  his  discovery — a  performance  requiring 
considerable  sang-froid  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  says 
that  he  is  so  distressed.  A  similar  misuse  of  the  narrative 
form  is  found  in  Dorias'  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  between  Thais  and  Thraso,^  and  when  Hcgio  telb 
how  he  had  spent  his  time  fh>m  the  moment  when  he  left 
the  stage  up  to  his  return  with  Aristophontos.*  or  when 

«  Eun.,  616  et  -oq.  *  Capl.,  4SS  •%  ■•q. 
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Euclio  comes  back  from  market,^  and  in  many  other 
instances. 

But  even  if  the  soliloquies  of  these  various  persons  have 
rather  too  much  of  the  narrative  form  about  them,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  occurrences  to  which  they 
refer  do,  for  the  moment,  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the 
soliloquisers.  Occasionally,  however,  even  this  sort  of 
verisimilitude  is  lacking,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form, 
and  the  soliloquy  which  enlightens  us  about  the  progress 
of  the  plot  has  no  dramatic  fitness.  This  is  the  case  in 
lines  1041  ei  seq.  of  the  MosteUaria^  when  Tranio  relates 
how  he  effected  the  escape  of  Philolaches  and  his  crew 
from  Theopropides*  house ;  in  the  Eunuchus^  in  lines  840 
ei  seq.y  when  Chaerea  explains  why  he  had  not  been  able 
to  change  his  clothes  at  his  friend's  house ;  in  the  Mercaiar^ 
in  lines  499-500,  when  Lysimachus  declares  that  he  has 
just  bought  Pasicompsa  for  Demipho.  The  fragments  of 
Greek  originals  supply  several  examples  of  equally  im- 
probable soliloquies — for  instance,  the  remarks  which 
Polemo*s  body-servant  Sosias  makes  in  two  passages  of 
the  IIcQuea^/iivri.  In  the  first  passage,  it  is  for  the 
audience's  sake  that  he  says  his  master  has  consump- 
tion and  has  sent  him  to  get  news.*  In  the  second  passage, 
he  says  that  he  has  been  sent  again,  on  some  pretext,  in 
order  to  watch  Glycera.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  statements  which  I  am  criticising  are  very  short. 
Moreover,  a  speech  conceived  in  a  more  natural  spirit  is 
often  closely  and  immediately  connected  with  them. 
*'  My  master  has  sent  me  back  with  his  cloak  and  sword, 
in  order  that  I  may  see  what  Glycera  is  doing,  and  go  and 
tell  him  about  it,"  explains  Sosias  in  lines  104-166.  The 
only  reason  for  making  this  remark  is  a  desire  to  enli^ten 
the  audience ;  but  Sosias  goes  on,  **  I  would  gladly  tell 
him  that  I  caught  her  lover  in  her  house,  so  as  to  make  him 
jump  up  and  run,  were  it  not  that  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  him,  poor  chap  I  '*  That  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
his  rOle.    **  I  have  done  mj  tntod  and  neighbour  a  good 

>  ittil.,  371  •%  mq.         •  taigM|iM^         •  Md^  164  ot  teq. 
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turn ;  I  have  purchased  these  goods  for  him,  as  he  asked 
me  to/'  says  Lysimachus,  rather  inopportunely,  and 
thereupon  immediately  addresses  these  words  to  Pasi- 
compsa  :  ^*  As  you  belong  to  me,  follow  me ;  do  not  wcfep ; 
it  is  foolish  to  spoil  such  pretty  eyes,  etc/*  These  animated 
words  efface  and  conceal  whatever  clumsiness  there  was 
in  his  earlier  statement.  Owing  to  their  brevity  and 
their  close  proximity  to  elements  of  better  alloy,  many  of 
these  '^  notices  to  the  public  "  are  not  very  conspicuous» 
and  consequently  do  not  give  offence.  Nevertheless, 
considered  by  themselves,  they  are  stamped  with  the  mark 
of  convention. 

In  a  word,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  authors  of  the 
via  made  excessive  use  of  narrative  soliloquy  in  the  plays 
themselves,  as  well  as  in  the  introductions.  Furthermore^ 
it  is  not  only  in  the  scenes  which  serve  as  expositions  that 
they  violate  dramatic  fiction  and  frankly  address  the 
audience.  Evanthius  praises  Terence  because  his  actors 
**  never  speak  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience,  as  though 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot."  ^  Plautus*  actors, 
on  the  contrary,  take  this  liberty  often,  and  at  any  point 
in  the  play.  We  now  know  which  of  the  two  poets  earned 
on  the  Attic  tradition,  for  here  and  there,  in  the  newly 
discovered  fragments  of  Menander,  we  6nd  the  vocative 
di^C*  which  no  doubt  indicates  an  apostrophe  to  the 
audience.^  This  vocative  does  not,  of  course,  prove  that 
the  author  had  no  regard  for  psychological  truth,  as  one 
can  see  by  reading  the  context;  but  it  does  prove 
that,  at  the  height  of  the  new  period,  the  greatest  poets 
never  completely  gave  up  the  unconventionality  and 
easy  freedom  of  manner  that  were  found  in  early 
comedy. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  in  the  school  of  ancient  comedy 
nor,  speaking  more  broadly,  in  the  school  of  the  authors 
of  the  fifth  century,  that  they  learned  to  use  narrative 
soliloquy  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  seen  them  use  it. 


»  Bruithte.  Dt  com.,  III.  S  (p.  SS  KaiM). 
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True,  in  Aristophanes,  hardly  any  part  of  the  plot  is 
supposed  to  take  place  behind  the  scenes.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  tragic  writers,  the  combats,  the  murders, 
and  the  suicides,  which  so  frequently  form  a  part  of  the 
story,  regularly  take  place  behind  the  scenes;  but  they 
are  all  described  by  one  actor  to  another  on  the  stage. 
Are,  then,  the  dramatists  of  the  vki  from  this  point  of 
view  inferior  to  the  tragedians  T  Is  it  fair  to  reproach  them 
with  lack  of  skill  and  with  carelessness  when  we  compare 
them  with  their  predecessors  ?  We  must  remember  that, 
in  tragedy,  the  account  of  the  occurrences  which  the 
audience  does  not  see  is  generally  given  by  characteis 
introduced  od  Aoc,  by  messengers  {dyyeioi)^  who  do  not 
always  have  very  valid  reasons  for  coming  to  tell  their 
story.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  this  story 
is  not  always  told  to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  hear  it — 
especially  when  it  is  told  to  the  chorus — and  that,  after 
having  done  away  with  the  chorus,  who,  in  many  cases, 
would  have  been  embarrassing  both  as  listeners  and 
witnesses.  New  Comedy  found  that,  in  other  cases,  it  had 
deprived  its  actors  of  a  kindly  disposed  listener.  These 
considerations  ought  to  make  us  somewhat  indulgent  in 
dealing  with  narrative  soliloquies.  Taken  all  in  all,  the 
story  of  more  than  one  Ayyeiog  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
probability  quite  as  much  as  these  soliloquies  do. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  more  import- 
ance to  these  soliloquies  than  they  actually  possessed  in 
the  economy  of  the  worics  of  the  Wto.  But  less  objectioii* 
able  methods  are  employed  in  comedy  as  well.  In  the 
first  place,  it  goes  without  saying  that  occasionally  one 
person  tells  another  what  he  has  just  seen  or  heard,  and 
there  is  no  denying  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  good  reason  for 
his  doing  so.  Or  else,  a  parting  exhortation  made  by  an 
actor,  as  he  comes  upon  the  stage,  to  persons  whom  the 
audience  do  not  sec,  or  a  few  sentences  of  conversatioii 
of  which  they  hear  only  the  conclusion,  suffice  to  inform 
them  about  what  has  happened  behind  the  scenes.  I 
have  disCTissrd  these  devices,  which  are  quite  as  old  as 
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narrative  soliloquy  itself,  in  the  course  of  Chapter  III. 
I  merely  refer  to  them  here. 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  audience  with 
things  that  take  place,  unseen  by  them,  in  the  course  of 
the  play,  so  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  spare  them  a  too 
lengthy  description  of  incidents  that  have  taken  place 
before  their  eyes,  and  also  a  too  detailed  announcement  of 
the  incidents  they  are  about  to  witness. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  practice  of  the  pia  seems 
in  conformity  with  our  tastes.  I  find  only  one  or  two 
scenes  in  Plautus  and  in  Terence  in  which  one  actor  tells 
another  about  things  of  which  the  audience  is  sufficiently 
informed :  a  scene  in  the  Eunuchus  in  which  Chaerea 
explains  to  Antipho  how  he  got  the  idea  of  disguising 
himself,^  and  a  scene  in  the  Trinummus  in  which  Callides 
explains  to  Charmides  the  trick  of  the  false  messenger.* 
The  first  of  these  repetitions  cannot  have  occurred  in  the 
Greek  play,*  and  it  was  so  easy  to  avoid  the  second 
that  the  poet  must  have  had  some  special  reason  for 
introducing  it.  Further  on,  I  shall  try  to  show  what  that 
reason  was.  Other  scenes,  like  that  between  Trachalio 
and  Plesidippus,  in  lines  1265  et  seq.  of  the  Rudem^  and 
that  between  Amphitryon  and  Sosia,  in  lines  051  et  ieq. 
of  the  Amphitryon^  where  an  actor,  in  the  course  of  a 
dialogue,  reviews  things  that  have  taken  place  before  the 
play  begins,  are  not  entirely  unimpeachable,  but  at  least 
their  faults  do  not  consist  in  slowness  or  dullness.  The 
retrospective  explanations  for  which  one  actor  asks»  or 
might  reasonably  ask,  another,  but  which  might  risk 
appearing  tedious,  are  occasionally  left  out  of  a  scene 
owing  to  stage  conventions,  the  street  not  being  a  place 
in  which  those  concerned  could  undisturbedly  give  them 
or  hear  them.'  Or  else  they  are  systematically  avoided ; 
for  instance,  in  the  Phormio,  Une  861  {amiUo  proloqui; 
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nam  nil  ad  hanc  rerrCsU  Aniipho) ;  in  the  Mercaior^  line  904 
(ut  inique  rogas) ;  in  the  Heauian  Timoroumenos^  line  824 
{ipsa  re  experibere) ;  in  the  Epidicus^  line  656  (cetera  haec 
posteritLS  faxo  sdbis,  ubi  erii  oiium);  in  the  Pseudoliis^ 
lines  720-721  {horum  causa  haec  agitur  spectatarum  fabula  ; 
hi  sciunU  qui  hie  adfueruni  ;  vobis  post  narravero).  Pseu- 
dolus'  sally  humorously  expresses  the  real  purpose  of 
all  these  evasions.  We  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that, 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  they  are  quite  permissible ; 
when  it  is  time  to  act,  words  are  out  of  season.  With 
equal  fitness  certain  actors  in  Latin  comedy  refuse  to 
divulge  their  plans.  "  What  will  you  do  ?  "  Pamphilus 
asks  Davus,  in  the  Andria.  Davus  replies,  *^  I  am  afraid 
the  day  will  not  be  long  enough  for  my  plans  and,  believe 
me,  I  haven't  got  time  to  tell  you  of  them."  * 

The  opposite  course,  pursued  by  certain  persons  who 
announce  and  explain  in  advance  all  that  is  about  to 
happen,  deserves  our  attention  much  more.  In  lines  466 
et  seq.  of  the  Amphitryon^  Mercury,  after  having  got  rid 
of  Sosia,  gives  an  outline  in  advance  of  the  impending 
imbroglio.  Further  on,  in  lines  878  ei  seq.^  even  Jupiter 
himself  deigns  to  resume  and  complete  this  information, 
and  when  he  bids  Sosia  go  to  invite  Blepharo,  he  adds, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  :  *^  Blepharo  will  have  to 
go  without  his  dinner,  and  will  be  in  a  ridiculous  fix  when 
I  take  Amphitryon  by  the  neck  and  drag  him  away  from 
here."  *  Elsewhere,  tricks  that  are  to  be  played  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  are  emphatically  and  minutely 
explained  in  advance.  In  the  first  part  of  the  MiU$ 
{AldvfAOi)  Philocomasiimi  is  alternately  taken  for  her  twin 
sister  and  for  herself;  Palaestrio,  who  plays  the  part  of 
the  prologue,  informs  the  audience  of  this  double  r61e.* 
Subsequently,  while  conversing  with  PeriplecomcnuSy 
he  explains  the  fraud  they  are  planning,^  and  it  seems  as 
though  it  might  be  perpetrated  without  any  further 
notice  to  the  public;    and  yet,  before  the  sham 
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appears,  Philocomasium  once  more  explains  point  by 
point  what  is  about  to  happen.^  Were  Scelednis  not  so 
stupid,  this  extraordinary  coincidence  would  arouse  his 
suspicions.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play  (*AiUiC<6v) 
Pyrgopolinices  is  to  be  made  to  believe  that  Acroteleutitmi 
is  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  that  she  is  enamoured  of  him. 
The  purpose  of  this  mystification  is  to  persuade  the 
soldier  to  dismiss  his  mistress,  who  is  to  make  room  for 
his  new  favourite.  Pleusides,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  is  to 
appear  in  the  nick  of  time  to  reinstate  the  young  woman. 
This  plan,  which  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  is  not  at 
all  complicated,  but  the  author  develops  it  little  by  little, 
as  though  he  did  not  wish  to  subject  the  audience  to  too 
much  of  a  mental  strain.  It  is  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
when  the  time  for  action  has  almost  come,  that  Pleusieles 
receives  his  instructions,  hears  what  costume  he  is  to  wear, 
what  gestures  he  is  to  make,  and  what  he  is  to  say.*  It 
is  only  after  Pyrgopolinices  has  begun  to  nibble  at  the 
bait  that  the  first  reference  is  made  to  the  dismissal 
of  Philocomasium.*  In  short,  Palaestrio's  accomplices 
follow  him  without  apparently  knowing  where  they  are 
going;  and  this  is  certainly  surprising.  On  the  other 
hand,  before  the  first  move  is  made — ^that  is,  before  the 
amorous  advances,  which  Acroteleutium  is  to  feign,  take 
place,  and  in  order  to  ensure  their  success,  these  aeeom- 
plices  are  given  most  detailed  instructions,  only  not  onoe, 
but  again  and  again,  without  any  apparent  fear  of  repeti- 
tion. To  begin  with,  Palaestrio  explains  his  plan  to 
Periplecomenus  when  he  asks  him  for  his  ring  and  comes 
to  him  in  search  of  helpmates.*  A  Utile  later  on,  IWple- 
comenus  brings  in  the  two  women  whom  he  has  already 
instructed.  For  all  that,  Palaestrio  begins  to  coach 
Acroteleutium,*  and,  on  taking  leave  of  the  conspirators 
and  going  to  his  master,  he  repeats  the  essential  features 
of  the  plot,  though  tlicre  is  Uttle  need  of  his  doing  so.* 
But  this  is  not  all;    just  before  he  sets  Milphiilippa  at 
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loggerheads  with  Pyrgopolinices,  Palaestrio  repeats  in 
a  few  words  what  the  soldier  is  to  be  made  to  believe ;  ^ 
and  he  returns  to  the  subject  in  greater  detail  when 
Acroteleutium  is  preparing  to  come  upon  the  scene.* 
Now,  Acroteleutium  and  her  attendant  are  not  stupid 
women  who  need  to  have  the  same  thing  told  them  so  often. 
From  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  all  these  repetitions  are 
useless,  if  not  unnatural.  The  poet  felt  this — so  much  so, 
that  he  apologises  for  it^ — ^but  he  wished,  above  all,  to 
be  understood — ^understood  by  the  masses,  by  the  daiftetoi 
ixQoaxai^  as  well  as  by  the  intelligent  part  of  the  audience, 
and  he  used  such  means  as  he  could.  A  similar  desire 
probably  inspired  a  passage  in  the  Trinummua^  of  which 
I  have  spoken  above — the  scene  in  which  Callides  explains 
to  Charmides  who  the  sham  messenger  is,  and  why  he 
was  set  to  work.  Here  we  have  a  supplementary  retro- 
spective  explanation  of  a  trick  that  has  already  been 
explained. 

This  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  in  certain  lengthy 
passages  appears  in  a  particularly  clumsy  form,  often 
leads  comic  writers  to  assign  explanatory  asides  to  their 
actors,  of  a  kind  that  serve  to  make  clear  the  meaning 
of  an  episode  and  to  forestall  embarrassing  mistakes. 
Palaestrianis  sommum  narraiur^  says  Palaestrio  in  line  880 
of  the  MUes^  while  Philocomasium,  who  has  been  coached 
by  him,  relates  the  dream  she  pretends  to  have  had. 
Several  times  this  shrewd  person  and  his  aoeompliee 
Milphidippa  declare,  ui  ludo^  ul  iubUelo^  while  they  are 
maliciously  giving  Pyrgopolinices  extravagant  praise  and 
holding  out  alluring  promises  to  him**  Similarly,  Parda- 
lisca  says,  in  lines  688  ei  nq.  of  the  Carina^  in  the  scene 
where  she  tells  Lysidamus  that  the  young  girl  suffers 
from  acute  attacks  of  insanity :  lAido  ego  hmc  faeeU ; 
nam  quae  fa/da  dixi,  anmia  kuie  faUa  duti ;  hera  aique 
haee  dtdum  ex  proscumo  kune  proiulerumit  ego  kunc  mieoa 
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turn  ludere.  In  lines  881-882  of  the  Menaeckmi  Menaech- 
mus  Sosicles  informs  the  audience  that  he  is  about  to 
feign  insanity.  In  lines  662  et  uq.  of  the  Masidlaria 
Tranio  informs  them  that  he  is  preparing  to  tell  a  lie. 

Possibly,  other  details  ought  to  be  added  to  those  just 
mentioned.  In  Latin  comedy,  sentences  inserted  without 
any  special  intention  by  one  of  the  dramatis  perscnae 
occasionally  give  notice  of  what  is  about  to  occur.  Certain 
remarks  noade  by  Hegio  in  the  Captivi^^  by  Daemones 
in  the  Rudens^^  by  Myrrhina  in  the  Hecyra^^  and  by  Davus 
in  the  Andria^^  pave  the  way  for  the  dya/Mug/oeic  which 
are  to  take  place  towards  the  close  of  those  plays.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  forestalling  of  dramatic  incidents  does 
not  overstep  the  limits  of  naturalness,  and  deserves  nothing 
but  praise.  Elsewhere  it  is  not  free  from  conventionality. 
Some  of  the  comedies  of  the  new  period  contain  prophetic 
dreams.  As  we  know,  this  is  an  old  device ;  but  our  poets 
occasionally  made  rather  peculiar  use  of  it.  Contrary 
to  the  practice  of  tragedy,  the  account  of  Daemones* 
dream  (in  the  Rudena)  is  given  when  the  play  is  well 
advanced ;  *  it  comes  as  a  surprise  after  what  has  been 
said  of  a  terrible  night,  during  which  the  dwellers  on  the 
shore  are  supposed  not  to  have  closed  an  eye.  Demipho*s 
dream  is  related  in  great  detail  in  the  Mereator^  and  the 
allusions  found  in  it  are  so  forced  that  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  whether  Philemon  can  have  been  the  author  of  the 
passage.*  In  my  opinion,  one  and  the  same  reason  accounts 
for  these  two  anomalies.  Both  Philemon  and  Diphilus 
wished  to  make  the  dream  serve  more  effectively  as  notice 
of  what  is  to  follow;  and  that  is  why  the  former  placed 
the  dream  as  close  as  possible  to  the  occurrences  to  which 
it  refers,  and  the  latter  unduly  emphasised  the  similarity 
between  the  vision  and  reality. 

Thus  that  anxious  sort  of  condescension  wliich  implies 
considerable  contempt  for  the  audience,  and  which  led 
the  comic  poets  to  write  their  prologues,  manifests  it&elf 
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throughout  their  plots.  Even  at  the  close  of  their  plays 
we  find  traces  of  it ;  witness  lines  865  et  seq.  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  HecyrOy  in  which  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  the  play  is  explained  as  clearly  and  as  explicitly  as 
was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  by  many  a  prologus 
argumeniatixms. 


♦  •♦ 


The  analysis  I  have  made  shows  that  the  technique 
used  by  writers  of  New  Comedy  was  not  very  strict  or 
always  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem 
taste.  In  more  than  one  respect  they  went  on  repeating 
the  defects  of  tragedy  and  of  earlier  comedy.  From  the 
latter  they  took  over  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the. 
audience,,  and  from  the  former  the  introduction  of  pro- 
logues spoken  by  gods,  while  they  occasionally  substi- 
tuted narrative  soliloquies  for  the  stories  told  by  iyydioi. 
Were  I  asked  to  point  out  what  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished New  Comedy  from  the  earlier  dramatic  styles, 
as  far  as  details  of  composition  are  concerned,  I  should 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  speeches  that  are  addressed 
to  actors  who  are  off  the  stage,  the  conversations  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  begun  behind  the  scenes  and  which 
get  into  fidl  swing  as  soon  as  the  actors  are  on  the  stage, 
and,  above  all,  the  frequent  asides,  and  the  very  great 
number  of  soliloquies.  Mention  of  the  great  frequency 
of  soliloquies  in  the  works  of  the  via  was  incidentally 
made  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  it  was 
accounted  for  by  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  chorus ; 
but  I  think  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose  to  call  special 
attention  to  it  once  more.  Whether  property  or  im- 
properly introduced,  whether  emotional  or  narrative, 
soliloquies,  both  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  play  a  consider- 
able part.  Leo  has  made  a  list  of  them  in  his  interesting 
monograph,  Der  Monolog  im  Drama.  Reference  to  this 
work  will  show  that  a  single  comedy  ordinarily  contains 
more  than  ten  soliloquies,  and  sometimes  twenty,  or  even 
more.    In  such  a  play  as  the  AuMaria^  long  passages 
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consist  almost  exclusively  of  successive  soliloquies.  A 
series  of  these  soliloquies  is  not  a  rare  thing,  and  two 
successive  soliloquies  frequently  come  before  a  dialogae, 
each  actor  talking  to  himself  before  discovering  the  presence 
of  the  other  actor,  or  before  making  up  his  mind  to  address 
him.  Like  the  disappearance  of  the  chorus  with  which 
it  is  connected,  this  frequent  use  of  soliloquy  must  date 
from  the  middle  period.  The  Ptrsa  contains  no  less  than 
twelve  soliloquies,  and  in  two  passages  we  find  two 
soliloquies  following  immediately  upon  one  another. 


PART  III 


PURPOSE   OF   NEW   COMEDY 
AND   THE   CAUSES   OF   ITS    SUCCESS 


CHAPTER  I 

DIDACTIC  PURPOSE  AND  MORAL  VALUE  OP 

NEW  COMEDY 

I  HAVE  analysed  the  contents  of  the  works  of  the  fffa, 
and  I  have  given  an  idea  of  their  dramatic  structure. 
My  work  would  be  incomplete  were  I  not,  in  the  third 
place,  to  inquire  into  the  aims  of  the  chief  representatives 
of  this  style,  and  to  find  out  what  led  them  to  write,  and 
to  what  they  owed  their  success ;  in  other  words,  did  I  not 
endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  New  Comedy,  as  well  as  with  its  subject-matter  and 
its  form. 

§1 
Plays  with  a  Thesis  and  Moral  Precepts 

In  the  fifth  century  Aristophanes  did  not  think  that 
his  mission  was  fulfilled  the  moment  he  had  amused  his 
audience.  EUtch  of  his  plays  sought  to  influence  either 
their  conduct  or  their  opinions,  and  to  inspire  love  for 
one  thing  or  dislike  for  another;  in  a  word,  each  of  his 
plays  contained  a  political,  social,  or  literary  thesis.  Is 
this  also  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  pial  Or  rather — for 
everybody  knows  in  advance  that  this  is  no  longer  the 
case — ^to  what  extent  does  the  early  spirit  survive?  To 
what  extent  does  New  Comedy  still  seek  to  instruct  T 

It  takes  little  interest  in  political  questions.  As  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  chapter,  comic  writers  still  oocasionmlly 
attack  statesmen,  princes  and  important  people,  but  they 
do  so  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  abusing  them  or,  at  most, 
in  a  passing  burst  of  anger  or  of  patriotism,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  reconunending  or  discouraging  a  certain 
line  of  conduct.  Fragments  that  go  beyond  personal 
satire  are  extremely  rare.  The  most  interesting  of  them 
are  fragment  71  of  Pliileraon*s  UiggoQ  and  fragment  5  c^ 
ApoUodorus  of  Carystus.    In  the  former  a  peasant  lauds 
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the  benefits  of  peace,  wfaicfa,  he  says  **  ghres  as  weddingSp 
feasts,  parents,  chfldren,  friends,  wealth,  health,  btead, 
wine  and  pleasure.*'  The  second  fragment  deab  with  the 
same  theme,  but  treats  it  more  CuidiiillT.  But  these 
statements,  in  which  a  rather  insipid  Utopia  is  suggested, 
are  only  faint  echoes  of  Aristophanes'  glowing  pkas  in 
favour  of  peace.  I  may  add  that  the  title  of  the  play 
to  which  they  belong,  rQafi/uxuidaamig^  or  The  Mammr 
fadurer  of  Writing  TableU^  in  no  way  suggests  politic»e 
More  suggestive  titles  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
comedies  of  the  /i^;  for  instance^  there  is  Anti|dianes' 
0doO^fiau>g.  At  the  time  of  the  fia  such  titles  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.^ 

As  far  as  social  problems  are  concerned,  there  is  one  to 
which  Menander,  at  least,  appears  to  have  paid  attention — 
the  problem  of  education.  Two  of  the  plays  which  Terence 
imitated,  the  Adelphi  and  the  Heauion  Timofcumtna$^  may 
be  regarded  as  '^  Schools  for  Fathers,"  and  in  one  respect 
they  well  deserve  this  name,  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  judicious  precepts  which  they  contain*  Neverthdesa^ 
considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  didactic  works,  for 
neither  of  them  clearly  and  unreservedly  proposes  a  fixed 
system  that  is  to  serve  as  a  model  to  the  audience.  In 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  plajrs  Micio  and  Chremea 
are  represented  as  wise  men.  But,  for  all  that,  the  fcnmer 
is  deceived  by  his  pupil,  no  less  than  Demea  is  deceived 
by  his.  As  for  the  latter,  although  he  is  a  learned  theoreti- 
cian and  a  glib  counsellor,  he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  cleverer 
than  Menedemus.  The  fact  that  his  son  Clitipho  does  not 
turn  his  back  upon  him,  as  Clinia  does  upon  his  lather,  ia 
not  due  to  a  better  use  of  parental  authority,  but  mueh 
more  to  the  circumstance  that  that  young  man  is  lesa 
determined  and  less  high  minded.  Indeed,  Mido  and 
Chremes  misjudge  the  situation,  and  end  by  appearing 


*  TIm  ♦iA«juUm»v  hy  Btephanut— the  daU  of  whioh  a,  by  ih«  wajr, 
unotrtAiii  —  probablj  ridiculed  the  LeoooomAnlft  of  oefftaan  AUioidiuw, 
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ridiculous;  so  that,  did  we  seek  for  the  moral  of  a  play 
only  at  its  conclusion,  we  should  have  to  infer  that  it 
was  Menander*s  intention  to  scoff  at  the  new  methods  of 
education.  Or  else,  if  we  include  all  the  episodes  of 
the  plot  in  our  survey,  without,  however,  looking  into 
the  matter  more  deeply,  we  should  have  to  say  that  the 
author  professes  complete  scepticism  regarding  pedagogy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  ideas  which  Micio  and  Chremes  express  were 
approved  by  Menander.  But  by  attributing  them  to 
persons  who  are  not  able  to  make  good  practical  use  of 
them,  the  poet  made  his  own  views  less  manifest.  He 
played  the  part  of  a  comic  writer  and  not  that  of  a 
moralist.  The  moral  that  is  to  be  found  in  his  writing  has 
no  conspicuous  place  in  the  plot ;  he  hid  it  intentionally. 

As  regards  moraUty  in  the  individual,  comedy  would 
have  had  definitely  to  make  a  point  of  not  driving  home 
its  lessons  as  sharply  as  real  life  does,  if  it  was  to  avoid 
occasionally  showing  how  sin,  as  the  saying  is,  brings  its 
own  punishment,  and  makes  people  the  victims  of  their 
own  transgressions.  In  one  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
*Emxei7ioneg  Onesimus  informs  Smicrines  that  the  gods 
are  not  responsible  for  the  happiness  or  for  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  mankind.  '*  To  each  of  us  they  have  given  a 
character  that  fits  him  to  be  master  of  his  fate.  One 
man  makes  bad  use  of  it :  his  character  is  his  undoing. 
For  another  it  is  his  salvation;**  and  so  on.  The  truth 
of  this  remark,  which  is  repeated  several  times  in  the 
writings  of  the  comic  poets,  is  shown  again  and  again  in 
their  plays,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  leave  it  to  the  audienee 
to  discover  it,  or,  if  they  point  it  out  themselves,  they 
do  so  in  a  cursory  and  general  way.  Bat  to  make  a 
didactic  purpose  evident  more  than  a  casual  word  is 
required.  For  example,  in  the  course  of  a  single  play  we 
ought  to  see  how  a  person  suffers  as  a  oonteqoencc  of 
some  sin,  and  then,  after  being  reformed,  is  made  happy 
by  a  corresponding  virtue ;  or  else  how  one  of  two  persons 
whose  conduct  is  directly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  other 
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is  punished,  while  the  other  person  is  rewarded.  Did  the 
fia  exhibit  this  moral  process  at  work  ?  The  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  **  character  plays  **  precludes  our 
giving  a  decisive  answer.  At  any  rate,  what  remains  shows 
us  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Demea's  iyqoMla  and  Micio*s  urbanity  are  qualities  each 
counterbalanced  by  their  corresponding  defects.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Adelphi  Demea  examines  his  conscience,  and 
seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  changing  his  attitude.^  But  I 
cannot  think  he  is  sincere  about  his  conversion  when  I 
see  how  he  makes  fun  of  Micio  and  pays  him  with  his 
own  coin,*  and,  above  all,  when  I  hear  him  end  the 
comedy  with  the  following  words :  **  But  if  you  choose 
rather,  in  points  where  your  youthful  eyes  cannot  see  far. 
where  your  desires  are  stronger  and  your  consideration 
inadequate,  to  have  one  to  reprove  and  correct  you  and 
to  indulge  you  when  it  is  right,  here  am  I  to  do  it  for  you.**  * 
Demea,  swayed  by  a  lively  scene  of  discomfiture,  is  be- 
ginning  to  be  assailed  by  doubt,  or  rather,  he  suffers  from  a 
momentary  weariness.  He  bitterly  points  out  what  seems 
to  him  to  be  an  injustice  and  a  folly,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  condemns  his  past  conduct,  nor  that  he 
becomes  a  convert  to  other  principles,  nor,  above  all,  that 
his  supposed  conversion  is  set  up  as  an  example.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  Aulularia  Euclio  likewise  reviews  his  past 
troubles,  and  congratulates  himself  on  the  change  that 
has  taken  place.^  This  change,  however,  is  by  no  means 
a  permanent  reform.  In  the  first  place,  Euclio  does  not 
willingly  give  up  his  treasure ;  it  is  taken  from  him.  And 
then,  even  when  he  bears  his  misfortune  courageously 
and  congratulates  himself  on  being  rid  of  a  source  of 
worry,  he  does  not  necessarily  renounce  the  faults  of 
his  character ;  he  may  continue  to  be  suspicious,  grumb- 
ling and  avaricious,  but  merely  has  one  reason  less  to 
be  stingy,  to  grumble  and  to  be  suspicious. 
Thus  we  see  there  were  very  few,  or  no  plays  m-ith  a 

>  Ad.,  S59  •!  acq.  •  /6tf..  96t. 
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thesis,  and  very  few,  or  no  plays  which,  as  a  whole, 
aimed  at  proving  anything.  But  though  such  an  aim 
did  not  pervade  entire  plays,  certain  details  may  have 
been  introduced  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  public,  and 
certain  episodes  may  have  been  invented  for  the  same 
purpose.  Thus,  besides  examining  the  plots,  we  must  con- 
sider the  dissertations,  the  moral,  social,  or  philosophical 
maxims  which  are  uttered  by  the  characters. 

A  glance  at  Kock's  collection  of  FragmerUa  will  promptly 
show  that  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  passages  of  this 
sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  special  reason  for 
this :  many  of  these  passages  have  been  preserved  by 
Stobaeus  in  a  collection  of  excerpts  which  he  intended  to 
use  in  educating  his  son.  Stobaeus,  however,  did  not 
think  of  attributing  these  maxims  to  any  special  authors 
of  the  via,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  only  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  moralising  contained  in  the  works  of  the 
comic  poets  that  he  can  mislead  us.  Latin  imitators  and 
the  long  passages  from  the  original  plays  that  have  been 
published  recently,  supply  fuller  evidence  and  give  us 
more  trustworthy  information. 

Here,  we  fairly  often  find  an  actor  giving  himself  or 
others  advice  either  seriously  or  by  way  of  a  joke.  Let 
us  look  more  particularly  at  the  passages  in  which 
the  means  of  getting  into  a  certain  social  position,  or 
into  some  other  specified  situation,  are  stated  at  length. 
Scapha,  Astaphium,  Cleareta,  the  mother  of  Gymnasium — 
all  make  love  and  being  loved  their  special  business.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Eunuchuit  Gnatho,  like  Struthias 
in  the  K6XaS,  expounds  the  theory  of  the  flatterer's 
profession.  In  the  AiUularii^  the  Moitettaria^  and  the 
Menatchmi  slaves  explain  their  duties  and  how  to  arrange 
matters  in  order  to  Uvc  in  bondage  without  suffering  too 
much.  These  various  passages  are  more  didactic  in  form 
than  in  purpose.  There  were  very  few  people  in  the 
audience  at  a  Greek  theatre  who  could  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  Strobilus,  a  Phaniscus,  a  Hessenio,  or  of  any 
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other  teachers  of  how  slaves  should  behave.  As  for  the 
speeches  of  Gnatho  and  of  Scapha,  the  poets  certainly 
did  not  intend  that  they  should  call  into  life  a  new  crop 
of  clever  exploiters  or  of  wheedling  women.  If  these 
speeches  were  meant  to  point  any  moral»  it  was  to  urge 
the  eventual  victims  of  those  unscrupulous  persons  to  be 
more  wide-awake  and  distrustful. 

More  frequent  than  these  theories,  and  also  more  calcu- 
lated to  edify  the  public,  were  moral  maxims.  Some  of 
them  are  found  in  the  extant  parts  of  Greek  plays.  In 
the  KdXai^  lines  54  et  $eq.,  Pheidias'  slave  warns  him 
against  the  pernicious  brood  of  flatterers.'  Here  the 
speaker  is  a  pedagogue  and  his  remarks  are  addressed 
to  his  xQ6q>iiiOQ^  Hence  his  didactic  tone  is  peculiaily 
appropriate.  But  when  Daos,  in  the  FeajgyS^f  speaks  to 
the  matron  Myrrhina,  he  is  hardly  less  sententious :  '*  Yon 
will  give  up  struggling  against  poverty,  that  odious 
monster  who  is  deaf  to  your  words.  For  one  must  either 
be  rich  like  our  neighbour,  or  else  live  where  one  has 
not  so  many  witnesses  of  one*s  wretchedness ;  for  this  the 
country  and  solitude  are  desirable.**  *  At  the  beginning 
of  the  'EnixQinovuQ  Syriscus  preaches  human  solidarity 
to  Smicrines,  and  reminds  him  that,  whenever  they  get 
a  chance  to  do  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  people  to  see 
that  justice  triumphs.*  Towards  the  end  of  this  comedy 
Onesimus  gives  this  crabbed  person  a  lecture  on  the 
conduct  of  terrestrial  affairs,  on  the  indifference  of  the 
gods,  and  on  man's  responsibility.^  In  the  play  of  whieh 
Jouguet  has  edited  the  fragments,  the  young  man  who 
thinks  he  has  been  betrayed  also  takes  occasion  to  philo- 
sophise about  the  shamelessness  of  false  friends.  One  can 
easily  find  similar  tirades  and  remarks  in  Plautus  and  in 
Terence.  Such  of  Plautus'  plays  as  are  imitations  of 
Philemon's  comedies  contain  the  greatest  number.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  MosicUaria  Philolaches  gives  himself  up 
to  a  lengthy  scrutiny  of  his  conscience,  in  the  course  of 
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which  he  depicts  the  demoralising  influence  of  laziness  and 
of  pleasure.  In  the  Mercaior^  lines  18  et  seq.^  we  find  a 
dissertation  about  the  efTects  of  love ;  in  lines  547  et  seq. 
reflections  about  the  use  one  should  make  of  the  various 
periods  of  life;  in  lines  649  et  seq.  an  excursus  on  the 
idea  that  it  is  useless  for  a  man  to  seek  escape  from  his 
sorrow  by  changing  his  abode,  for  **  his  sorrow  mounts 
the  crupper  and  gallops  along  with  him ;  "  in  lines  817  et 
seq.  remarks  about  the  injustice  of  the  laws  to  women, 
and  a  programme  of  reform  such  as  is  frequently  found 
in  Euripides ;  and  finally,  in  the  last  scene,  lines  969-970, 
984,  etc.,  Eutychus  deluges  the  unfortunate  Demipho  with 
a  flood  of  maxims.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  TrinummuSf 
the  third  play  that  Plautus  borrowed  from  Philemon? 
Almost  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  veritable  collection 
of  homilies  and  meditations.  In  lines  S8  et  $eq.  the  aged 
Megaronides  holds  forth  on  reprehensible  weakness  towiurds 
one's  friends ;  in  lines  199  et  §eq.  he  speaks  of  malicious 
gossips ;  in  lines  228-275  young  Lysitdes  inveighs  against 
the  dangers  of  love,  which,  by  the  way,  that  precocious 
preacher  knows  only  by  hearsay ;  in  lines  280  ei  seq.  the 
aged  Philto  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  age ;  in  lines 
667  et  seq.  young  Lysiteles,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, still  virtuous  and  still  incompetent,  speaks  about 
love;  and  in  one  of  the  last  scenes  the  slave  Stasimus 
attacks  the  perverseness  of  modem  habits.  In  this  list  I 
have  included  only  soliloquies  and  uninterrupted  tirades. 
But  even  the  dialogues  are  not  teeore  against  maxims. 
Witness  the  conversation  between  Philto  and  Lysiteles,  in 
lines  824  et  seq.  I  like  to  think  that  Philemon  raidy 
indulged  his  taste  for  philosophising  so  much  as  in  the 
Trtfitimima,  and  that  this  predilection  was  less  exaggerated 
in  the  other  poets  of  the  v^  But  traces  of  it  aie  found 
nearly  everywhere.  In  the  secoiMl  part  of  the  Miles 
Glariasus,  lines  627  et  seq.,  Periplecomenas  praises,  at 
considerable  length,  the  life  he  has  cboeen — the  life  of 
a  careless,  cheerful,  acconunodatiag  and  companionable 
bachelor.    It  was   probably   in  Menander's  wotkis  that 
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Plautus  found  the  model  for  Megadorus*  speech  about 
women's  extravagance  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  dowry 
in  lines  478  et  seq.  of  the  AtUularia.    Menander  was  alio 
the  model  for  Mnesilochus'  remarks  about  friendship  and 
gratitude,  in  lines  885  et  seq.  of  the  Bacchides;  for  the 
pedagogue  Lydus,  who,  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
takes  up  anew  a  theme  of  Aristophanes*   Clauds^  and 
replies  to  a  panegyric  on  the  old  style  of  education  with 
a  satire  on  modem  education;  for  Pistoderus  and  Mnesi* 
lochus,  when  between  them  they  draw  a  picture  of  the 
false  friend    who  is  officious  in  his  protestations  but 
unable  to  render  any  service ;  and  so  forth.    In  Terence's 
adaptations  the  Greek  authors  appear  to  be  less  prone 
to  the  habit  of  philosophising;  but  this  may  be  due  to 
Terence  himself.    A  comparison  of  the  Latin  comedies 
with  the  fragments  of  the  original  plays  shows,  in  certain 
cases,  clear  traces  of  the  simplification  and  abridgment 
to  which  Terence  subjected  them.    For  inst4ince,  among 
the  fragments  of  the  Adeitpol  there  are  two  sententious 
bits,  Nos.  4  and  5,  to  which  nothing  in  the  Adelpki 
corresponds. 

Thus  we  see  that  New  Comedy  was,  in  a  general  way» 
quite  disposed  to  be  didactic  and  sententious,  and  herein 
we  again  find  a  confirmation  of  its  kinship  with  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides. 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  the  lessons  conveyed 
in  it  should  be,  as  a  rule,  conspicuously  dignified  or  novel. 
We  do,  of  course,  find  some  characters  who  were  above 
the  ordinary  in  point  of  intellect  and  morals,  such  as  the 
philosophers,  the  disciples  of  philosophers,  the  pedagogues 
who  had  a  smattering  of  philosophy  and  were  eager  to 
display  their  knowledge ;  or  else  certain  eccentric  chane* 
ters,  fault-finding  and  fantastic  spirits.  But  such  persons 
were  the  exception.  The  majority  of  the  characters  were 
quite  simple  and  respectable  people,  good  citisens,  common 
men  of  the  people,  to  whom,  in  most  cases,  other  than 
commonplace  views  couIJ  not  be  attributed  without 
violating  dramatic  probability.    As  a  matter  of  fisct,  Uie 
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fragments  and  the  Latin  imitations  generally  contain 
adages  that  are  as  old  as  Greek  thought,  and  precepts 
whose  wisdom  is  utterly  commonplace.  To  be  prepared 
for  all  the  pranks  of  fortune,  to  bear  them  with  courage 
and  resignation;  not  to  take  things  too  much  to  heart; 
to  avoid  tears,  which  have  never  cured  anything;  not  to 
ask  more  of  life  than  it  can  offer;  to  be  satisfied  if  one*s 
life  contains  more  good  than  evil;  to  find  consolation  for 
distress  in  observing  the  distress  of  one*s  neighbour;  to 
consider  a  true  friend  as  one  of  the  rarest  possessions; 
to  be  prepared  for  man's  ingratitude;  to  recognise  the 
supreme  power  of  money;  not  to  disparage  one's  self;  to 
be  temperate  in  all  things ;  not  to  act  under  the  influence 
of  anger ;  to  distrust  flatterers ;  to  avoid  bad  counsellors 
and  bad  company ;  to  fear  calumny ;  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  flatterers  and  slanderers;  not  to  be  deceived  by 
assumed  modesty ;  to  have  the  courage  to  reprimand  one's 
friends  when  occasion  offers ;  not  to  imagine  that  anything 
can  be  done  without  an  effort,  nor  that  a  thing  begun  is 
a  thing  done;  to  help  fortune;  never  to  put  off  things 
which  have  been  entrusted  to  one ;  to  foresee  the  probable 
consequences  of  one's  acts  and  to  prepare  for  them  in 
advance ;  not  to  condenm  one's  neighbour  before  examin* 
ing  one's  self;  to  know  that  a  loan  to  a  friend  is  a  gift, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  he  who  borrowed  yesterday  is  an 
enemy  to-morrow ;  not  to  associate  with  people  of  higher 
station  than  one's  own ;  if  one  is  poor,  to  live  away  from 
the  wealthy,  and  preferably  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
avoid  suffering  by  comparing  one's  lot  with  theirs;  to 
prefer  to  call  forth  envy  rather  than  pity;  not  to  become 
too  much  attached  to  earthly  goods,  and  to  remember 
that  they  are  transient ;  to  prefer  a  tranquil  competence 
to  anxious  opulence;  to  respect  one's  parents,  to  fear 
opposing  them  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  disarm  them  through 
gentleness  and  persuasion;  when  one  desires  to  many,  to 
consider  the  beauty  and  the  character  of  the  giri  imther 
than  her  dowry;  not  to  become  engaged  or  manied  to  a 
girl  against  one's  wish;  to  live  aocoffding  to  one's  age. 
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not  to  play  the  young  man  when  one*s  hair  is  white; 
for  the  father  of  a  family,  not  to  give  his  children  the 
whip-hand  by  telling  them  of  his  former  foibles,  nor  to 
let  them  discover  that,  in  order  to  forestall  a  rash  deed 
on  their  part,  he  will  put  up  with  all  their  whims;  for  « 
woman  under  the  control  of  a  husband,  to  bear  with  the 
pranks  of  her  lord  and  master,  to  be  satisfied  if  she  receives 
enough  from  him  to  live  at  ease  in  her  household,  to 
remain  at  home,  not  to  give  occasion  for  gossip;  for  one 
who  has  many  servants,  to  hope  that  they  may  fall  Ofot, 
so  that  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  keep  them  under  control ; 
and  so  on.  Such  precepts  as  these  certainly  did  not  teach 
the  spectators  much;  many  of  them  did  not  even  aim  at 
making  them  either  better  or  wiser.  They  were  merely 
statements  of  experience — every  one*s  experience — rather 
than  precepts. 

But  occasionally  it  does  happen  that  comic  writers, 
influenced  by  the  great  thinkers  of  their  age,  or  as  a 
result  of  their  own  genius,  rise  to  conceptions  that  are 
less  conunonplace.  We  know  how  many  schools  of  philo- 
sophy flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third.  With  the  probable  exception 
of  Menander,  the  representatives  of  the  pia  were  appar* 
ently  not  men  of  very  great  culture,  nor  f^y  acquainted 
with  the  various  systems,  nor  disciples  of  any  one  of 
them,  any  more  than  their  predecessors  of  the  early  and 
middle  period  had  been.  What  they  sought  for  in  the 
lives  of  philosophers  and  in  their  ideas  was,  above  all,  a 
chance  for  raising  a  laugh,  and  not  matfrial  that  would 
serve  as  instruction ;  and  what  they  say  about  a  doetrine 
is  often  not  more  than  the  majority  of  their  contem- 
poraries must  have  known.  Every  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, they  do  seem  consciously  and  intentionally  to  have 
acted  the  part  of  popular  instructor.  This  is,  for  example, 
the  case  at  the  end  of  the  ^EnaghwwuQ^  when  Oncamus 
says  to  Smicrines  that  the  gods  have  no  eare  for  men. 
Here,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  Menander  consti- 
tuted himself  the  interpreter  nf  Lpicunis.    Such  cases  are 
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rare.^  But,  even  when  it  did  not  so  evidently  reproduce 
the  doctrines  of  a  particular  school,  comedy  was  able  to 
do  its  share  in  making  current  a  new  frame  of  mind,  new 
theories  and  new  views ;  and  I  believe  that  it  did  so. 

One  of  these  frames  of  mind  is  somewhat  sombre.  It 
consists  in  a  form  of  melancholy,  bom  of  the  feeling  that 
man  is  frail  and  the  morrow  uncertain.  The  life  of  man 
is  ephemeral ;  at  any  moment  something— a  chance  meet- 
ing, a  glance  at  the  tombs  that  line  the  road — gives  him 
a  foretaste,  as  it  were,  of  death.*  And  then,  what  unavoid- 
able evils,  what  disasters  within  the  limits  of  this  brief 
existence  I  Man  must  submit  to  the  law  of  labour.*  If^ 
at  least,  man*s  efforts  and  good  qualities  were  sure  of  a 
reward  I  But  no,  fortune  is  capricious  and  unjust.  **  Tou 
are  a  man,'*  says  Menander;  **  which  amounts  to  saying 
that  there  is  no  creature  that  can  by  more  rapid  changes 
of  fortune  be  exalted  in  order  to  be  subsequently  abased  **;  ^ 
and  elsewhere :  **  If  one  of  the  gods  came  to  look  for  mCt 
and  said :  ^  Crito,  after  your  death,  you  will  b^gin  a  new 
life;  you  shall  be  whatever  you  choose  a  dog;  a  sheepb 
a  goat,  a  man  or  a  horse;  for  you  most  live  twice^  that  is 
the  order  of  destiny;  but  choose  as  you  Uke'^^I  think  I 
should  hasten  to  reply,  *  Rather  anything— make  anything 
of  me  rather  than  a  man.  For  he  is  the  only  creatuie 
who  is  unjustly  happy  or  uahMffjpy.  A  good  hovse  is  the 
object  of  more  care  than  the  infeikr  one;  if  you  are  a 
good  dog  you  are  respected  mueh  more  highly  than  a  bad 
dog;  a  lusty  cock  is  fed  quite  difleieiitly  from  a  weak  onsb 
and  the  latter  fears  his  prowess.  But  with  man*  what* 
ever  his  virtue,  his  nobHityt  his  gOMVQ^Ity  of  character* 
they  serve  him  nau|^  in  the  times  in  wfaidi  we  live.'  **  ^ 


t  Ifftny  of  the  niMdiiM  iHiioli  SM  oomoMa  to  Ihs  viilMt  of 
tothophitowplioiswoioohoo^jriowMlianllMiWiitsiBoi 
in  Euripidfls,  or  obo  thtgr  w«ffo  pwnntbisL  Onsasdhi  smm  faoynaHy 
provo  thai  osrUln  phaosqphksl  idaos  hod  shos^y  pwmsstsd  €bm  bumm, 
or  thaipia  fotiinilstiag  thtoi,  «fao  tlieorisis  who  la  sooori  villi  popvkr 
opinion,  thoa  givo  oi  tlio  opportunity  of  vtaaafaif  lbs  pwpotitioa  of 
such  idooo 

*  Philom.,fr.  116;[lfHi.ll^.S3S.         •  Mi^f^^Ut  A§i.m,n. 
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These  are  very  discouraging  reflections.    Fortiiiiately» 
the  comic  writers  did  not  cling  to  them.    In  many  other 
passages  they  have  shown  us  by  what  means  we  ean 
fight  against  misfortune  and  lighten  its  burdens,  inntirmd 
of  groaning  over  it.    Sometimes  they  advise  men  mutually 
to  help  one  another,  so  as  to  give  Fortune  less  chance  to 
thwart  them,^  or  counsel  honest  men  to  unite  in  stopping 
injustice.'    Sometimes  they  inveigh  against  social   pre- 
judice in  a  manner  that  recalls  some  of  Euripides*  diatribes. 
In  fragment  588  of  Menander  a  character  of  a  lost  comedy 
raises  his  voice  against  prejudice  of  birth.    In  fragment 
582  it  is  fashionable  marriages  that  are  hotly  critieisedL 
Megadorusy  in  the  Aulularia^  is  not  content  merely  to  find 
fault  with  such  marriages;  half  seriously,  half  playfully, 
he  suggests  a  reform,  the  effect  of  which  would,  according 
to  him,  be  most  fortunate  for  society :  the  wealthy  are  to 
marry  the  daughters  of  poor  citizens  without  a  dowry, 
and  the  world  will  be  much  better  off.*    Elsewhere,  the 
position  of  women — ^those  cursed  women  whom  comedy 
is  so  quick  to  vilify — is  the  subject  of  judicious  remarka. 
Syra,  in  the  Mercator^  says  that  the  law  is  much  more 
severe  on  them  than  on  men,  and  is  indignant  at  such 
unfairness.^    It  is  true  Syra  is  a  woman,  and  it  may 
seem  that  her  objections  are  prompted  by  eiprit  de  corps. 
But  in  the  ^EmxQbiomtQ  it  is  Charisius,  a  man  without 
sin,  who  admits  that  before  the  moral  law  both  sexes  are 
equal.    Nay,  we  know  that  he  goes  still  further;  after 
some  reflection,  the  misadventure  of  Famphila,  who  had 
been  ravished  before  her  ouariage,  appears  to  him  in  its 
true  light — as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a  sin— and  renoone* 
ing  traditional  Pharisaism,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  keep 
her  as  his  wife.     Even  the  slave,  the  scum  of  ancient 
society,  comes  in  for  a  share  in  the  sympathy  of  the  poets, 
who  make  generous  appeals  in  his  favour.    They  urge 
men  to  treat  them  gently,*  and  above  all,  they  proclaim 

>  ll«n..  fr.  670.  •  'Cw«t,»..  19  et  Mq. ;  Mm.,  fr.  541. 

■  ilttl.,  4iS  ml  ««q.  *  J/er.-.,  S 1 7  •!  Mq. 

•  Uma..  fr.  970. 
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that  the  slave,  too,  is  a  man.^  In  a  word,  the  remains  of 
comedy  contain  a  large  number  of  precepts  that  display 
a  remarkable  disposition  towards  universal  goodwill,  and 
a  striking  tendency  to  treat  all  men  as  equals.  The  words 
charity  and  fraternity  are  not  yet  used;  but,  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  the  substance  may  exist  without  the  words, 
just  as  words  often  exist  while  their  substance  is  lacking. 
The  reader  will  recall  the  famous  lines  in  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Heauion  Timaraumtnoif  Chremes  explains 
his  sympathy  for  his  neighbour  Menedemus,  who  is  as  yet 
a  stranger  to  him  :  Homo  sum  ;  humani  nil  a  me  aiienum 
puto^  By  frequently  expressing  the  belief  that,  notwith- 
standing accidental  differences,  all  human  beings  have  the 
same  nature  and  a  common  destiny,  and  by  making  it 
familiar  to  every  one,  the  comic  authors  prepared  their 
audiences — ^to  tlw  great  benefit  of  mankind — ^to  think  and 
act  as  Chremes  does. 

Another  quality,  closely  related  to  the  moral  views  of 
Epicurus,  which  their  works  were  calculated  to  develop 
both  by  example  and  by  precept,  was  forbearance  towards 
the  sins  of  others.  Uumanum  ignatcere  'f(,  proclaims 
Demipho,  in  the  MercaUtt  under  conditions  which — it  is 
true— <ieprive  this  maxim  of  much  of  its  value.*  Pataecut 
congratulates  his  daughter  on  the  patience  she  shows 
Polemon,  and  says  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  truly  Greek  souL^ 
Forbearance  and  readiness  to  forgive  are  the  regular  thing 
in  Menander's  comedies,  and  they  constitute  the  chief 
charm  of  his  most  lovable  chaimctert — Glycera  in  the 
negiK€teofdnif  <uid  Pamphila  in  the  ^JSkngfaorfig.  These 
qualities  win  our  sjrmpathies  for  other  characters  in 
whom  they  are  found  side  by  side  with  certain  weak- 
nesses :  Micio  in  the  Adelpki,  and  Demeas  in  the  Zofda. 
And  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  forbearance  T  Another 
comic  writer,  Philemon,  supplies  the  answer  to  this  question 
in  the  words  of  Philto  in  the  rrtnumiiiiis :  **  He  who  is 
satisfied  with  himsrif  is  neither  an  honest  nor  a  virtuous 

»  FhilMB.,  ir.  fS.    a.fr.SS,31.         •  Hmtd..n.    a.  Mm.,  fir.  60S. 
•  if  M^  tM.  «  flapm.  SSS-M7. 
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man.  He  who  judges  himself  with  severity  is  the  true 
man  of  worth."  ^  Forbearance  is  the  natural  result  of 
humility.  How  can  one  be  exacting  towards  others  if 
one  has  recognised  how  little  one  is  worth  one's  self  T 
Charisius  in  the  'ETuxgijtovTeg^  brought  up,  as  we  must 
assmne,  in  the  haughty  school  of  Stoicism,  thought  him- 
self infallible,  and,  standing  on  the  lofty  pedestal  of  his 
supposed  infallibility,  pitilessly  condemns  the  errors  of 
others.  But  one  fine  day  he  is  obliged  to  recognise  that 
he  himself  has  gravely  erred.  Then  his  eyes  are  opened, 
and  by  comparison  with  Pamphila,  who  had  at  once  for- 
given him  for  everything,  he  finds  out  how  small,  ridiculous 
and  odious  he  is.  He  now  understands  the  beauty,  the 
need,  of  forbearance,  and  is  converted.  Let  the  haughty 
apostles  of  virtue  meditate  upon  his  experience  I  Let 
them  also  meditate  upon  the  discomfiture  of  certain 
educators,  like  Demea  and  Menedemus !  They  will  see 
how  severity  calls  forth  lies  and  how  self-sufficiency  begets 
disaffection.  Taken  as  a  whole,  neither  the  HemiUm 
Timoroumenas  nor  the  Adelphi  is,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  a  didactic  comedy.  For  all  that,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  Micio  and  Chremes  say  that  is  worth  remem- 
bering. Both  of  them,  when  they  express  the  wish  that 
sons,  instead  of  acting  clandestinely,  would  unbosom  them- 
selves to  their  fathers  without  fear  and  ask  their  advice, 
give  expression  to  aspirations  which,  though  easy  to  ridi- 
cule, are  yet  dignified.  If  the  father  of  a  family,  instead  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  stem  master,  would  only  show  him- 
self to  his  children  as  he  is — ^full  of  affection  for  them^ — 
if  he  would  only  win  their  friendship  and  their  gratitade, 
and  by  his  kind  treatment  kindle  in  their  souls  the  desire 
not  to  displease  him,  then  young  people  would  behave 
much  better  than  when  restrained  by  severe  measures. 

'*  Respect  man's  dignity ;  show  more  gentleness  and 
more  tolerance  in  your  relations  to  your  fellow  men,** 
these  are  two  pieces  of  advice  which  the  eomic  writeis, 
or  at  least  some  of  the  grcatist  of  them,  wished,  I  believe, 

^  Trin.,  31s  et  Mq. 
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to  give  to  their  contemporaries.  Had  they  given  no  other 
it  would  suflRce  to  keep  their  works  from  appearing  to 
lack  serious  purpose  and  moral  significance. 


§2 

Edifying  and  Offensive  Subjects 

When  dramatists  use  their  art  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
ting the  public,  they  display  a  noble  ambition  for  which 
we  must  be  grateful.  But  while  they  have  an  eye  to 
virtue,  there  is  another,  more  modest,  task  which  should 
be  the  object  of  their  constant  care :  namely,  to  avoid 
all  cause  of  offence  and  not  to  destroy  laudable  beliefs 
and  inclinations  in  the  souls  of  their  audience.  The  charge 
has  been  brought  against  New  Comedy  of  being  a  school 
of  perversity.  I  would  like  to  examine  whether  this  charge 
is  well  founded. 

As  regards  religion,  our  comic  writers  were  certainly 
not  always  orthodox.  A  fair  number  of  passages  in  their 
works  are  opposed  to  traditional  views  about  the  divinity, 
its  nature,  its  power,  and  its  relation  to  the  order  of  the 
universe.  But  such  passages  are  not  so  numerous,  nor 
are  they,  as  a  rule,  so  elaborate,  that  they  could  have 
contributed  in  any  appreciable  manner  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  faith,  which  had  long  since  been  shaken 
and  battered  down  on  all  sides.  Besides,  to  counter- 
balance these,  comic  literature  contains  more  than  one 
passage  that  is  capable  of  edifying  devout  souls.  I  need 
only  remind  the  reader  of  the  prologues  to  the  Rudens  and 
the  AululariCj  which  contradict  the  Epicurean  doctrine 
by  showing  us  gods  intervening  in  our  mundane  affairs, 
and  playing  the  part  of  Providence.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  about  passages  in  wliich  an  actor — like  Strobilus 
ia  the  act  of  stealing  the  treasure-pot^ — asks  the  aid  of 
the  gods  in  a  dishonest  undertaking,  or  else  boasts  of 
liaving  had  them  as  his  accomplices,  or — ^like  Giaerea  in 

>  Aul..  621-622. 
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the  Eunuchus  ^ — ^finds  a  justification  for  his  evil  deed  in 
the  example  set  by  the  gods?  It  is  only  too  probable 
that  such  ideas  seemed  perfectly  natural,  and  scandalised 
hardly  any  one,  in  the  days  of  the  tia.  As  for  the  irre- 
verent tirades  of  a  Libanus  or  of  an  Ergasilus,  who  demand 
divine  honours  for  themselves^'  or  of  a  Leonidas,  who 
declares  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  prayers  of  the 
king  of  the  gods  himself,*  or  of  Pistoclerus  when  he  makes 
a  god  of  a  sweet  kiss  {StuwisaviaHo)^^  they  are  quite  harm- 
less and  quite  discreet  when  compared  with  the  out- 
rageous parodies  and  the  biting  ridicule  with  which  the 
stage  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  century  had  riddled  the 
dwellers  in  Olympus.  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  insisting 
any  further  on  this  point.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  via  was 
not  irreligious;  it  did  not  spread  ungodliness. 

• 

Was  it  harmful  to  morals? 

It  is  soothing  for  the  public  conscicace  for  vice  to  be 
punished  and  virtue  rewarded.  No^,  a  glance  at  the 
known  endings  of  the  Wa  will  show  that  this  occurs  often. 
In  some  of  these  endings,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ^EKagi* 
TwvzBQ^  the  Rudens  or  the  Capiim^  there  is  hardly  any 
fault  to  be  found  as  far  as  retributive  justice  is  con- 
cerned. Whole  classes  of  actors  may  be  said  to  get  their 
due.  If,  for  example,  we  consider  Uie  female  characters, 
who  are  more  or  less  completely  sympathetic — the  faithful 
wives  like  the  two  sisters  in  the  Siichui^  young  girls  who 
have  been  violated,  the  women  whose  love  is  sincere  and 
unselfish,  the  good  courtesan  like  Thais  in  the  Eumiduu 
and  Bacchis  in  the  Hecyra — we  shall  find  that,  as  a  rale, 
and  especially  in  Menander,  these  lovable  persons  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  the  turn  things  take  in  the  end.  Two 
women  in  Philemon's  comedies,  Pasicompsa  in  the  MercaUar 
and  Philematium  in  the  Mosiellaria^  are,  it  is  true,  treated 
much  less  fairly.  The  love  and  faithfulness  of  both  is 
touching.    Yet  Pasicompsa  remains  a  slave,  an  instru- 

1  Eun.,  5S4  6i  Mq.  •  iltin..  711  M  Mq.;  Ompl^  SSS-SSS. 
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ment  of  pleasiire,  while  Philematium,  who  has  already 
been  freed  before  the  opening  of  the  plot,  remains  a 
courtesan  whom  Philolaches  will  perhaps  desert  when,  to 
use  Scapha's  words,  age  has  changed  the  colour  of  her 
hair.  What  occurs  at  the  end  of  these  two  of  Philemon's 
plays  may  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  others.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  gratitude  played  a  relatively  small  part  in 
the  works  of  this  poet.  Was  this  due  to  his  contempt  for 
women  and  their  qualities,  or  to  a  conscious  desire  to 
copy  real  life»  in  which  the  best  people  do  not  always 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness?  We  have  no  way  of 
deciding. 

From  rewards  we  come  to  punishments.  Certain  classes 
of  people,  who  certainly  deserve  it  to  the  full,  are  not 
spared;  for  instance,  panders,  who  are  cheated,  robbed, 
thrashed  and  derided;  swaggering  soldiers,  who  are  regu- 
larly humiUated  and  exploited ;  dissolute  husbands,  who 
are  always  caught  in  delicto^  and  whose  shrewish  wives 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  escapades.  But  other 
classes  of  people  enjoy  a  curious  immunity. 

First  of  all,  the  slaves.  In  comedy  a  servus  eaUidus  may 
be  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  mischief,  of  every  imaginable 
rascality,  without  being  punished.  In  most  cases  some 
one  intercedes  for  him  and  secures  his  pardon;  or  else, 
when  it  comes  to  settling  accounts,  he  is  either  forgotten, 
or  unforeseen  events  make  it  impossible  for  his  master 
to  chastise  him.  Such  general  immunity  from  punishment 
is  contrary  to  justice.  Occasionally  a  scamp  of  a  slave, 
who  ought  to  be  whipped  and  put  in  chains,  not  only 
escapes  well-deserved  punishment,  but  even  has  benefits 
showered  upon  him,  and  is  finally  given  his  freedom.  Take 
the  case  of  Epidicus ;  twice  in  succession  he  has  impudently 
deceived  Periphanes;  he  has  stolen  fixun  him  and  made 
fun  of  him.  Surely  such  misdeeds  call  for  punishment  1 
But  at  the  last  moment  Epidicus  discovers  that  a  captive 
girl  who  has  been  brought  home  by  Stimttppodes,  who 
wishes  her  to  be  his  mistress,  is  the  k>st  dau^ter  of 
Periphanes.    Beside  himself  vnth  joy,  Periphanet  forgives 
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Epidicus,  sets  him  free,  and  promises  to  support  him ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  this  moral  saw :  Hie  %$  homo  est  qui 
liberUUem  malitia  inventt  sua  I  MalUia  sua — these  are 
wotds  to  be  remembered.  What  stood  the  semi  eaUidi  in 
good  stead — ^if,  indeed,  they  were  regarded  as  responsible 
agents,  and  not  merely  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  plot 
— was  their  cleverness.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  clerer- 
ness  always  placed  those  who  possessed  it  above  the  rules 
of  ordinary  morality.  In  the  days  of  the  Odnssey  a  man 
merely  required  to  be  skilful  at  deceiving  his  feUows  to 
become  a  favourite  of  Athena's;  in  the  days  of  New 
Comedy  this  quality  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  favour  of 
the  queen  of  the  world — omnipotent  Tyche. 

Next  to  slaves,  in  point  of  getting  better  treatment 
than  they  deserve,  rank  the  sons  who  are  engaged  in  some 
amorous  adventure  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
their  fathers.  In  the  end,  they  are  rarely  separated  from 
the  girl  they  love.  Whatever  the  wrongdoings  and  lies  of 
which  they  have  been  guilty,  fortune  generally  favonrs 
them,  and  their  wishes  either  coincide  with  their  father's 
in  some  unforeseen  manner,  or  else  the  father  stops  thwart- 
ing them.  But  what  entitles  all  these  youths  to  so  mueh 
happiness?  It  is  not  their  cleverness,  for  almost  all  of 
them  are  awkward  and  unable  to  get  out  of  a  scrape 
without  the  aid  of  a  slave.  .  Nor  is  it  the  generosity  <tf 
their  feelings,  for  some  of  them  have  been  led  to  their 
acts  by  caprice,  or  by  sensuous  impulses,  or  have  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  an  intriguing  woman.  But  they 
are  all  in  love,  and  that  suffices  as  a  daim  to  forbearance. 
In  eomedy  a  sort  of  religion  or  superstition  of  love  was 
apparently  developed,  which  flourished  later  on  in  Alex- 
andrian poetry,  and  pervades  Latin  poetry  to  the  pcnnt 
of  satiety.  The  comic  writers  had  not  as  yet  set  up  the 
principle  which  was  formulated  after  their  day,  that  love 
has  an  absolute  claim  to  be  requited,  but  they  had  already 
accepted  another  axiom :  that  love  may  do  whatever  it 
likes,  and  that  the  end  of  love  justifies  the  means — in  the 
case  of  young  men,  at  all  events.    For  when  an  old  man. 
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even  though  he  be  a  bachelor,  ventures  to  fall  in  love,  he 
lays  claim  to  a  right  that  is  no  longer  his;  and  comic 
writers  are  not  slow  to  point  this  out  to  him,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  the  Mtrcatar^  where  young  Eutychus 
passes  a  mock  edict  against  love-sick  greybeards.  One 
would  almost  think  that  the  young  men,  the  only  legitimate 
dwellers  in  the  realm  of  affection,  have  a  mission  to  drive 
off  intruders.  All  the  more  reason  why  they  should  have 
a  right  not  to  be  disturbed  in  that  realm  I  Even  regard 
for  a  father's  authority  cannot  always  prevail  against  this 
right. 

Glory  for  cleverness  !  Freedom  for  love  I  That  seems 
to  be  the  moral  of  many  a  comedy.  Doubtless  the  first 
of  these  commandments  shocked  only  a  small  part  of 
the  spectators — ^the  philosophers.  As  for  the  second,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  it  ever  conformed  to  the  views 
of  the  masses.  But,  to  judge  from  a  passage  in  the 
Symposium^  it  appears  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Plato  there  were  some  who  were  inclined  to  recognise  it, 
and  when  clothed  in  humorous  form,  two  or  three  centuries 
later,  it  cannot  have  scandalised  many. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  endings  of  plays. 
But,  notwithstanding  their  importance,  they  are  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  Wo.  The  rewards  which 
they  bring  come  late,  and  they  do  not  always  remove  the 
impression  of  what  has  gone  before.  Even  when  wicked- 
ness  is  formally  reproved  at  the  end  of  a  pUy,  if  it  has 
previously  been  depicted  in  alluring  eoloort,  and  if  virtue* 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  ridiculed,  the  (day  may  exert 
a  demoralising  influence.    Is  this  true  of  our  comedies  T 

Many  of  the  people  whom  it  brings  upcm  the  stage  are 
a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  A  man  who  is  a  booby  has 
a  kind  heart  and  a  righteous  soul ;  another  who  is  despotic 
errs  by  excess  of  laudable  solicitude;  and  so  on.  Where 
such  complexity  of  characters  exists,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  sympathies  should  go  out  to  pertcms  who  are 
not   above   criticism,  or   that  they  should  be  withheld 
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from  others  who  may  have  some  claim  on  them.  Of 
course  this  is  unfair,  but  do  we  not  daily  make  like  mis- 
takes in  our  judgment  of  men  in  real  life  ?  Fault  might 
justly  be  found  with  writers  of  comedy  if  they  had  aet 
themselves  to  give  credit  to  new  jones  and  to  mislrad  the 
judgment  of  their  contemporaries  on  some  fresh  points. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  laid  themselves  open  to 
any  such  charge. 

They  made  light  of  marriage  and  caricatured  family  life  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  their  sarcastic  remarks  ever 
spoiled  any  one's  taste  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Moreover, 
everybody  knew  that  in  depicting  married  life  as  almost 
always  unhappy,  and  parents  and  children  almost  invari- 
ably at  loggerheads,  the  poets  merely  followed  the  requize- 
ments  of  a  given  style  of  composition*  and  were  influ- 
enced by  a  recognised  preference  for  what  was  grotesque 
and  ugly.  People  were  not  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
these  portrayals  represented— or  even  pretended  to  repre- 
sent— things  as  they  actually  were  in  family  life  as  a 
rule. 

But  it  may  be  alleged  that  comedy  invited  the  aadienee 
to  sympathise  with  a  number  of  wicked  people — such  as 
Thais  in  the  Euntichus,  or  Bacchis  in  the  Heeyra,  or 
Habrotonon  in  the  ^EnixQtjwrt^.  There  is  no  denying 
this.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  sueh 
characters  are  few  and  far  between  in  comedy.  It  would. 
I  think,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  them  as  the  creations 
of  a  perverse  taste  for  paradox.  Courtesans  may  be  good 
women,  and  if  the  comic  writers  occasionally  eiedited 
representatives  of  this  ill-reputed  class  with  tome  virtue. 
there  was  nothing  more  paradoxical  in  their  doing  so 
than  in  depicting  certain  poor  devils,  or  even  slaves,  as 
being  moved  by  noble  sentiments.  Characters  like  Habio- 
tonon  and  Thais  are  not  the  products  of  a  diseased  imagi- 
nation that  desires  at  all  costs  to  run  counter  to  accepted 
views,  but  of  a  sincere  observation  which  does  not  permit 
itself  to  be  influenced  by  social  conditions,  and  which  is 
able  to  see  people  as  they  are.    As  for  the  rSle  of  Bacchis. 
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it  was,  in  my  opinion,  lack  of  skill,  rather  than  intention, 
that  led  ApoUodorus  to  go  to  such  extremes  in  creating 
it.  With  the  exception  of  the  courtesans,  no  class  of 
ill-reputed  persons  is  painted  in  bright  colours  in  the  via; 
panders,  male  and  female,  sycophants,  parasites  and 
bullies  always  repel  us.  Similarly,  in  the  fcunily  circle, 
the  poet  never  encourages  the  audience  to  sympathise 
with  imfaithful  husbands  nor  excuses  their  misconduct. 
Disobedient  sons  certainly  fare  better,  and  very  often  we 
are  led  to  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  them.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  comic  writers  have  a  word  to 
say  against  paternal  authority.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  even  the  characters  who  oppose  it  admit  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong  and  blush  for  it.  It  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Don  Juan  about  even  the 
most  dissipated  of  the  young  heroes.  Their  blood  is  hot, 
their  heads  are  weak,  but  their  hearts  are  not  corrupted. 
For  all  of  them  we  can  cherish  the  hope  that  after  a  few 
years  of  folly  they  will  become  respectable  men. 

In  short,  one  cannot  charge  the  via  with  having  sought 
to  make  vice  attractive,  nor  with  having  attacked  the 
morals  of  ordinary  society.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
whether,  without  malice  prepense,  it  was  not,  by  its  very 
choice  of  subjects,  capable  of  corrupting  the  audience. 

It  is  true  that  Athenian  men  and  women  who  had  just 
been  to  a  comedy  could  not,  as  a  rule,  have  had  their 
minds  filled  with  noble  images  or  chaste  thoughts.  Now 
and  again,  of  course,  they  had  occasion  to  watch  some 
edifying  character  or  some  scene  calculated  to  create  a  taste 
for  proper  conduct.  But  more  frequently  misconduct  and 
bad  morals  supplied  material  for  the  play.  A  work  like 
the  Captixd — ad  pudieos  mores  fada  fabula^  eamoedia  ubi 
boni  meliares  fiani — was  certainly  a  rare  thing.  New 
Comedy  may  accordingly  appear  to  have  disposed  people 
towards  vice  by  making  them  familiar  with  it.  But,  in 
order  to  get  a  just  appreciation  of  the  harm  it  may  have 
done,  we  must  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  times  and 
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in  comparison  with  the  other  literary  produetiQiis  that 
flourished  at  the  same  period.  As  the  oontempoiaries  of 
Philemon,  Menander  and  Posidippus  were,  broadly  speak- 
ing, very  indulgent  towards  sins  of  the  flesh,  they  nut  no 
risk  in  witnessing  the  performance  of  so  many  erotic 
episodes  on  the  stage.  In  their  place»  we  should  have 
found  no  cause  for  offence  in  the  fact  that  amorous  adven- 
tures form  the  framework  of  most  of  the  plajrs.  Bather 
than  take  umbrage  at  this,  or  reproach  the  pia  too  aeveidy 
for  occasionally  introducing  dangerous  episodes,  we  ougfat, 
to  its  honour,  to  credit  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint. 

Thus,  the  bestial  tyranny  of  certain  characters  in 
Herondas  or  in  Alciphron,  who  impose  on  their  slaves. 
and  the  shamelessness  of  the  *Idi6iwoai^  are,  as  far  as 
we  know,  without  a  parallel  in  comedy.  Above  all,  un- 
natural love  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with,  and 
though  the  tia  makes  occasional  allusions  to  paederasty, 
we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  it  brought  iqamal  or 
iQ<&fien)i  upon  the  stage.  At  most,  Ilaidiqaaxal^  the  title 
of  one  of  Diphilus'  works — a  new  version,  by  the  way. 
of  a  play  of  the  middle  period — and  a  fhigment  of  Dam- 
oxenus  give  cause  for  anxiety  in  this  respect.  Plutaich 
declares  that  paederasty  was  excluded  firom  all  the 
numerous  plays  that  Menander  wrote.^  Now,  we  know 
from  other  documents  what  the  habits  of  the  period 
were ;  accordingly  New  Comedy  displayed  laudable  reserve 
in  regard  to  at  least  one  important  point.  But  this  is 
not  all.  0>njugal  infidelity,  which,  moreover,  it  depicts 
in  such  ugly  colours,  was  by  no  means  one  of  its  favourite 
themes.  There  arc  but  few  adulterous  husbands  in  extant 
comic  literature ;  there  is  not  a  single  untrue  wife.  Young 
girls  who  had  been  seduced  must  also  have  been  a  tjrpe 
practically  unknown.  A  young  girl  of  good  family,  as 
portrayed  in  comedy,  docs  not  listen  to  the  proposals  of 
a  gay  young  spark;  she  docs  not  give  way  to  sensuous 
passion;  if  she  succumbs  h<-r  fall  is  always  due  to  violence. 

>  Plui.,  QmomC.  Cf'it  •>.,  VIL  $,  Sb  S. 
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Thus,  one  of  the  most  shocking  features  found  in  comic 
plots  may  have  owed  its  vogue  to  a  curious  regard  for 
propriety;  by  aspersing  the  character  of  the  young  men 
of  their  day  and  representing  them  as  gross  fellows,  the 
poets  avoided  setting  their  women  readers  and  listeners  a 
pernicious  example.  Scruples  of  the  same  sort  were 
probably  responsible  for  more  than  one  romantic  episode. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  explanatory  narrations  in 
which  comedy  abounded  were,  I  imagine,  invented  in 
order  to  introduce  an  Antiphila  or  a  Selenium — that  is  to 
say,  a  girl  who  is  sincerely  in  love.  This  would  have  been 
a  roundabout  method  had  the  comic  writers  been  willing 
to  place  the  language  of  love  on  the  lips  of  young  women 
of  good  family.  But,  out  of  respect  for  the  women  of 
their  times,  they  refused  to  have  recourse  to  this.  In  their 
comedies  affectionate  wives  and  young  women  of  gentle 
birth  who  are  in  love  either  remain  invisible,  or  are  very 
reserved  in  their  language.  The  privilege  of  speaking  and 
acting  like  one  who  is  in  love  is  only  extended  to  women 
who  are  dicUusics,  or  placed  by  chance  in  an  unusual 
position.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
exceptional  beings,  and  a  woman  who  lives  peacefully 
under  her  father's  or  husband's  roof  must  regard  herself 
as  very  far  removed  from  them.  Hence  there  is  less  fear 
of  their  exerting  a  bad  influence,  and  one  may  cherish 
the  hope  that  their  transports,  their  effusions  and  their 
immorality  will  not  be  contagious. 

Here  again  we  find,  in  the  domain  of  morals,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  same  fear  of  giving  offence, 
that  same  respectability  which,  in  the  case  of  a  lie  or  a 
piece  of  rascality,  places  the  shame  upon  a  slave.  In 
its  own  way  New  Comedy  was  prudish.  Vice  has  fewer 
forms,  it  is  less  refined  and,  if  I  may  so  express  mjrself, 
is  at  the  disposal  of  fewer  people  than  in  elegy  or  tragedy. 
In  the  latter  we  have  adultery,  inoest,  wanton  virgins, 
and  men  and  women  who  indulge  in  unnatural  passions. 
In  the  former  we  have  almost  exclusively  young  men 
who  sow  their  wild  oats,  but  who,  foolish  as  they  are. 
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follow  Palinurus*  wise  counsel :    *^  to  keep  awfty   from 
married  women,  widows,  girls,  boys,  and  children  of  ftoe 
men  *' ;  ^  stories  of  liaisons  with  courtesans,  whose  buaiiieas 
it  is  to  sell  themselves,  and  with  unfortunate  women  of 
low  birth  whose  disgrace  is  of  little  account — in  a  woid, 
nothing  that  could  have  disturbed  the  average 
of  the  period.    If,  judging  by  the  works  of  our  poets^ 
modem  student  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  society 
in  their  day  particularly  corrupt*  and  on  the  road  to 
decadence,  this  verdict,  although,  no  doubt*  somewiiat 
exaggerated,  may  possibly  be  accepted  as  eonect.    But 
it  is  one  thing  to  reflect  the  corruption  of  one's  environ- 
ment, and  quite  another  thing  to  encourage  it.    Taking 
everything  into  account,  the  via  must  have  been  inoffensive 
as  far  as  morals  were  concerned. 

»  Cure.,  37-38. 


CHAPTER    II 

COMIC    ELEMENTS 

POETS,  says  Horace  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisas,  desire 
either  to  be  useful  or  to  give  pleasure* :  aui  prodesse 
atU  delectare.  The  last  chapter  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
comic  writers  of  the  new  period  cared  little  about  being 
useful.  First  and  foremost,  they  wished  to  give  pleasure. 
Any  description  of  their  work  necessitates  an  account  of 
how  they  set  about  this. 

The  characteristically  comic  way  to  **give  pleasure*' 
is  to  amuse  people,  to  make  them  laugh.  This  was  just 
as  true  in  the  days  of  the  f^  as  it  had  been  in  earlier 
days.  But  from  one  period  to  another  the  quantity  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  quality  of  subjects  for  laughter 
varied.  By  what  means,  then,  and  with  how  much  per- 
sistence did  New  Comedy  strive  to  provoke  laughter? 
These  are  two  problems  which  I  must  now  investigate. 

§1 
Gross  Fun  and  Refined  Fun 

The  comic  poets  of  the  fifth  century,  especially  Aristo- 
phanes, were  rather  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  their 
methods.  They  introduced  indiscriminately  the  grossest 
burlesques,  the  sharpest  satire  and  the  most  disgusting 
obscenity.  Even  the  fragments  of  the  middle  period 
contain  many  things  which  offend  a  delicate  taste.  More- 
over, in  the  Caislin  Treatise^  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
survival  of  classifications  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the 
Poetics^  the  ^  xcDfund  are  divided  into  three  categories, 
one  of  which  especially  includes  buffoonery  (td  pw/toUxc) ; 
among  the  resources  of  the  yeXotop  he  x&p  nfay/tdttof 
devices  suited  to  farce  are  mentioned,  such  as  the  use  of 
ugly  masks  and  unseemly  gestures,  and  the  author  makes 
a  special  point  of  the  comic  vocabulary,  its  divisioiis  and 
subdivisions.    All  this  gives  us  a  rather  unfavourable  idea 
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of  comedy  in  Aristotle's  day.  In  short,  buffoonery  and 
triviality  were  traditional  in  Greek  comedy.  To  what 
extent  are  these  characteristics  found  in  the  vial 

I  have  already  said  that  the  via  almost  completely 
abandoned  personal  attacks,  and  that  it  no  longer  gave 
grotesque  travesties  of  mythological  tales  and  heroes. 
These  two  statements  are  encouraging.  But  travesty  and 
personal  abuse  are  only  two  resources  of  low  comedy.  I 
shall  therefore  approach  the  question  without  allowing 
myself  to  be  affected  by  any  preconceived  views. 

In  the  fragments  of  the  original  plays  we  find  both 
^ijaeig  and  passages  of  dialogue  to  which  the  epithet 
P(Ofju>h}%iMd  seems  to  be  well  suited ;  for  in  them  the  acton 
indulge  in  absurd  exaggerations,  more  or  less  smart 
paradoxes  and  whimsical  conceits.  In  Diphilus*  IIa(jiaao^ 
the  person  after  whom  the  play  is  named  utters  the 
following  complaint — 

^*  Euripides,  whose  words  are  golden,  has  rightly  said : 
*  I  am  conquered  by  necessity  and  my  wretched  stomach.* 
Truly  nothing  is  more  wretched  than  the  stomach.  Every- 
thing can  be  cranuned  into  it  at  once,  which  is  impossible 
in  the  case  of  any  other  receptacle.  For  instance,  in  a 
sack  you  can  carry  bread,  but  not  soup  without  danger  of 
losing  it;  in  a  basket  you  can  carry  cakes,  but  not  a 
purie;  in  a  bottle  you  can  carry  wine,  but  not  a  lobster. 
But  into  this  cursed  stomach  which  the  gods  hate,  it  is 
possible  to  stuff  things  which  are  entirely  different  ftom 
one  another.  •  •  •*'  ^ 

Fragment  61,  which  is  spoken  by  the  same  actor,  is  a 
sort  of  profession  of  faith,  and  its  cynicism  is  amusing — 

**  l^lien  I  am  invited  by  a  rich  man  who  gives  an  enter- 
tainment, I  pay  no  attention  to  the  triglyphs  nor  to  the 
ceilinf^,  I  do  not  examine  the  Corinthian  vases,  but  keep 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  smoke  from  the  kitchen.  If  it 
out  strong  and  mounts  straight  up,  then  I  am  happy 

>  Diph.,  fr.  eo. 
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flap  my  wings.     But  if  it  goes  up  slanting  and  in  a  thin 
cloud,  I  know  at  once  that  it  is  a  case  of  a  bloodless  feast.*' 

In  another  passage,  fragment  62,  he  pretends  to  be  irri- 
tated by  one  of  his  companions,  who  was  apparently 
planning  to  celebrate  a  wedding  without  inserting  in  the 
programme  the  customary  mention  of  culinary  rejoicings. 
Fragment  78,  which  belongs  to  the  ZviKoglg^  also  brings  a 
facetious  parasite  upon  the  stage  who  plays  dice  with  a 
courtesan  and  makes  sham  quotations  from  Euripides. 
So  much  for  Diphilus*  comedies.  In  Apollodorus  of  Cary- 
stus,  who  imitated  Menander,  an  actor  delights  in  drawing 
the  picture  of  an  age  of  gold  which  shall,  above  all,  be  an 
age  of  feasting,^  In  Baton,  a  gay  young  dog  gives  lively 
expression  to  the  idea  that,  by  enjoying  himself,  he  does 
homage  to  the  gods  and  plays  the  part  of  a  good  citizen 
by  making  business  brisk.'  In  another  play  by  the  same 
poet,  a  pedagogue  is  seriously  accused  of  having  debauched 
his  pupil,  and  impudently  makes  Epicurus  responsible 
for  his  strange  educational  methods.*  But,  above  all, 
cooks  are  repeatedly  heard  holding  forth  with  burlesque 
solemnity,  and  telling  stories  that  send  people  to  sleep. 
In  Hegesippus  one  of  them  claims  that  if  he  were  to 
serve  a  meal  to  people  who  come  from  a  funeral,  he  would 
only  need  to  raise  the  comer  of  the  cover  from  his  dishes 
to  change  their  tears  into  smiles ;  more  than  that,  he  can 
repeat  the  seductive  arts  of  the  Sirens,  and  by  the  mere 
smoke  that  escapes  from  his  kitchen  hold  persons  spell- 
bound.^ In  Philemon  another  culinary  aitirt  ends  a 
tirade  of  self-glorification  by  saying :  **  I  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  immortality.  To  those  who  are  already  dead 
I  give  back  life  when  they  smell  my  dishes.*  It  appears 
that  one  of  his  fellows  in  a  comedy  by  Baton  said  some- 
thing similar.*  One  of  Euphron*s  cooks  gravely  enumer- 
ates the  seven  wise  men  of  the  kitchen.^  Another  relates 
how  Soterides,  whose  pupil  he  was,  made  king  Nioomedes 

>  ApoU.  Car.,  fr.  6.      •  Baton,  fr.  2.      •  Ibid.,  fr.  0.     «  HafM.,  tr.  1. 
•  Thil..  (r.  79.  •  Baton,  fr.  i.  *  Euphron,  fr.  1,  1-lS. 
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take  a  piece  of  horse-radish  which  he  had  disguised, 
tricked  out  and  cleverly  seasoned,  for  a  sardine;  ^  *^  for," 
he  adds,  ^^  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  a  oook 
and  a  poet.**  Other  cooks  go  still  further  and  say  that 
the  masters  of  their  art  possess  the  most  unexpected  attain- 
ments— ^knowledge  of  natural  science,  of  architecture,  of 
astronomy,  of  strategy.*  A  perusal  of  passages  such  as 
these  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the  scenes 
and  burlesque  tirades  which  abound  in  Flautus*  plays 
were  supplied  by  the  Greek  plays  which  he  imitated.  The 
cook  in  the  Pseudolus^  who  claims  that  he  can  prolong  the 
life  of  his  customers  to  two  hundred  years  and  nourish 
Jupiter  with  the  perfume  of  his  pots,*  is  probably  closely 
related  to  all  the  other  boasters  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  often  that  we  can 
verify  the  jests  of  the  Latin  poet  by  such  exact  analogies ; 
though  many  passages  contain  internal  evidence  of  their 
Hellenic  origin. 

The  absurd  and  exaggerated  rodomontades  of  certain 
boasters  do,  no  doubt,  exceed  anything  similar  found  in 
fragments  of  the  original  pla3rs,  in  Terence's  Eunucftitf, 
in  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron  or  in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  author  of  the  Miles  Glariosus^  of 
the  PoentUuSt  and  of  the  Curculio  was  alone  responsible 
for  this?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  countries  which  our 
mighty  warriors  are  supposed  to  have  subjugated,  the 
races  which  they  have  laid  low,  Persians,  Paphlagonians, 
people  of  Sinope,  Carians,  etc. — ^to  these  we  may  add  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Amazons — are  races  and  countries  whose 
names  must  have  occurred  more  readily  to  a  Greek  of  the 
fourth  or  third  century  than  to  a  Roman  contemporary 
of  Hannibal.  The  improbable  exploit  of  Fyrgopolinices. 
who  broke  the  thigh-bone  of  an  elephant  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist,  has  its  precedent  in  the  doughty  deeds  with  whieh 
famous  athletes  were  credited  in  Greece  (they  were  said 
to  have  felled  an  ox  in  the  same  way),  or  in  those  with 
which    Aristobulus,    Alexander's    flat  tr ring    biographer^ 

>  EupYiruD.  rr.  11.         *  Sosipalras,  fr.  1.         "  /*«fiid.,  SSS-SHI,  SftC 
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credited  his  king.^  The  battle  in  which  Pyrgopolinices 
says  he  rescued  Mars  and  served  under  the  command  of 
Neptime*s  son,  is  like  a  parody  of  the  Homeric  battles  in 
which  gods  and  the  sons  of  gods  mingled  with  ordinary 
mortals.  The  victory  of  Antamoenides  over  the  winged 
men  recalls  other  episodes  in  the  old  epic  poems — ^Herades* 
combat  with  the  Stymphalian  birds,  the  fight  of  the  sons 
of  Boreas  with  the  Harpies ;  and  above  all,  the  battle  of 
Apollonius*  Argonauts  with  the  birds  of  Aretias.  If,  as 
I  believe,  the  word  used  of  this  victory  is  pUnanikrfifpica^ 
it  proves  the  nationality  of  the  writer  who  invented  it. 

The  stinginess  displayed  by  Euclio  in  the  AxMUxria  is 
not  less  exaggerated  than  the  bragging  indulged  in  by 
soldiers.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  Greek 
Smicrines  was  Ukewise  something  of  a  caricature.  Pytho* 
dicus  says  that  EucUo  is  sorry  to  see  the  smoke  that  issues 
from  his  house  disappear ;  *  Smicrines  is  afraid  that  it 
might  rob  him  of  something  as  it  passes  out.^  Another 
detail  in  the  A%d\dana  has  its  parallel  in  Aristophanes. 
Euclio  suspects  Staphyla*s  rooster  of  having  allowed  itself 
to  be  bought  by  the  cooks  in  order  to  show  them  where 
the  treasure  lay  hid ;  *  Philocleon  suspected  his  rooster* 
who  crowed  late,  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  defendants 
so  that  he  should  not  wake  him  in  time.* 

The  unnatural  gluttony  of  the  parasites  in  Latin  comedy 
was  certainly  equalled  by  that  of  the  parasites  of  the  /i^. 
Several  of  the  extant  fragments  prove  this.'  We  may 
assume  that  some  of  the  parasites  of  tbe  i4a  were  quite 
the  equals  of  their  ancestors ;  one  of  the  lists  of  dishes  with 
which  Ergasilus  regales  us  consists  in  part  of  Greek  names.* 
As  for  the  amusing  soliloquies  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  Capiixn,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mmaedimi^  an^  in  the 


1  Lucian,  Quatmodo  ki§lona  mnKtihmim^  |  IS. 
>  Potfi..  471.  •  AmL.  SOO-SOl. 

«  This  19  quoted  bj  CliorietiM  in  Um  Apoi^fp  for  Aci^rw  (Jto.  40  PkM. 
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first  part  of  the  Stickus — ^if  we  exclude  a  few  repetitions,  a 
few  amplifications  and  a  few  Roman  elements  which  were 
no  doubt  added — ^they  may,  in  my  opinion,  come  from  the 
original  plays.    Nothing  was  more  coounon  at  Athens 
than  such  expressive  surnames  as  Penicvlus  for  gourmets 
and   spungers.    Actual  parasites  were   called   Lagunion 
or  Ptemokopis;  one  of  Philemon^s  parasites  was  called 
ZonUan.    The  beginning  of  Ergasilus'   first  soliloquy — 
luventus  namen  indidU  Scario  mihi,  eo  quia  inuoeatU9  Moleo 
esse  in  canuiuiis — is  very  similar  in  form  to  one  of  Anti- 
phanes*  sentences :  koXovoI  /a*  ol  redkegoi  did,  raSta  ndwta 
OTcrpttdv.^    A  play  on  words  similar  to  the  one  indulged 
in  by  the  Latin  actor  which  is  based  on  the  double 
meaning  of  vocare  (call,  invoke)  is  found  in  ApoUodorus.* 
Fragment    867    of    Menander    contains    a    fairly    dose 
parallel  to  the  lamentations  of  a  poor  devil  over  the 
meagre  success  with  which  his  broad  hints  meet.'    The 
mocking  invitation  which  Gelasimus.  in  the  SHckus,  gives 
Epignomus  ^  also  reminds  one  of  a  characteristic  which 
Menander  attributes  to  the  well-known  Chaerephon  in  one 
of  the  fragments  (fr.  820)  of  the  MiBij.    When  Ergmsilus 
speaks  of  the  famished  parasites  of  the  LaeoneSt  when  be 
deplores  the  fact  that  gilded  youths  now  go  in  person  to 
drive  their  bargains  in  the  market  or  at  the  pander's,*  he 
talks  Greek  in  Latin  words.*    This  is  probably  also  the 
case  when  he  compares  his  fellow  parasites  to  mice  who 
gnaw  at  other  people's  belongings,'  or  when  he  proposes 
to  give  up  being  a  parasite  and  become  a  porter.*    The 
plan  proposed  by  Peniculus — no  longer  to  keep  prisoners 
in  jail  by  means  of  chains  which  they  may  break,  but  by 
the  safer  bond  of  good  food  * — ^is  one  of  tiiose  schemes  <^ 
reform  for  which  the  Greek  stage  always  had  a  taste.    The 
very  words  that  Plautus  uses  in  line  80  {apud  mensam 
plenam  homini  rastrum  deliges)  reminds  one  of  a  saying  of 

>  Antiph..  f r.  IQS.  •  ApolL  Car.,  fr.  M.         •  CmpL.  471  •*  esq. 
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one  of  Menander's  parasites :  dvOgdmovg  qxhvijv  Ix^iv.^  And 
finally,  as  for  the  idea  of  the  auction  sale  that  G^lasimus 
means  to  hold  of  his  person*  and  of  all  his  belongings, 
I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  goes  back  to  a 
Greek  original.  The  names  or  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
objects  which  are  put  up  for  sale — ^the  strigil  and  the 
ampulla,  the  logi  ridiculi  and  the  undianes — ^have  an 
obviously  Hellenic  stamp;  and  finally,  the  description 
Gelasimus  gives  of  himself — parasUum  inanem  quo  recondas 
reliquids — ^bears  some  resemblance  to  an  expression  used 
by  the  poet  Phoenicides  regarding  the  glutton  Chaerippus : 
xotovT^  Ix^i  xafjLielov  &07uq  Sixlag  (or  iv  xfj  xodl<f1).^ 

But  enough  of  parasites  and  their  tricks.  Chrysalus* 
triumphant  soliloquy,  in  Unes  925  et  seq.  of  the  Bacchides, 
affords  us  an  example  of  a  passage  replete  with  Attic 
fancies  of  another  kind.  No  comic  author  of  the  sixth 
century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  would  of  his  own 
accord  have  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a  detailed  com- 
parison between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  rascality  of  a 
slave ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  audience  would  not  have 
been  able  to  see  the  point.  But  such  playfulness  is  natural 
on  the  part  of  a  poet  of  the  new  period ;  it  has  a  family 
resemblance  to  the  parallels — and  they  are  without  a 
doubt  Greek — drawn  between  a  wicked  scamp  and  some 
great  person,  like  Agathodes  or  Alexander.^  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  irreverential  comparison 
of  people  famous  in  history  or  in  legend  with  people  or 
things  of  low  estate  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  via.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  seven  sages  of  the  kitchen. 
In  one  of  Diphilus'  plays  an  actor  complains  about  having 
been  obliged  to  purchase  a  conger-eel  for  its  weight  in  gold, 
just  as  Priam  purchased  the  body  of  his  son.*  Another 
groans  over  the  poverty  of  the  market,  and  declares  that 
he  has  to  fight  for  a  sprig  of  parsley,  just  as  people  struggle 

'  Men.,  fr.  037.    ^rmi  as  a  f66ding*traugh.( — Tt.), 
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not,  as  a  rule,  dday  the  progress  of  events  in  an  entirely 
improbable  way.  But  there  are  other  instances  where 
the  fun  is  not  only  vulgar  but  also  out  of  place.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  a  character  who  has  to  com- 
municate, to  announce  or  to  request  something  important, 
stops  to  make  endless  preambles,  and  indulges  in  all  sorts 
of  circumlocutions.  In  real  life  it  would  certainly  not 
occur  to  a  slave  who  brings  good  news  (as  Pinacium  does  in 
lines  274  et  seq.  of  the  Stichus)  to  ask  the  questions  which 
Pinacium  asks  :  *'  Shall  I  go  and  inform  my  mistress  T  Or 
would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  for  her  to  send  me  an  em- 
bassy to  find  out  what  I  know  ?  '*  And  so  on.  Nor  would 
a  messenger,  when  he  has  found  the  person  for  whom  he 
has  been  searching,  lose  time  in  quarrelling  with  a  third 
person,  as  Pinacium,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
does,  and  as  Acanthio  does  in  one  of  the  early  scenes  of 
the  MercaioT.  Nor  would  he  expect  the  person  whom  he 
is  addressing,  before  he  has  been  told  anything,  to  give 
expression  to  feelings  or  to  make  declarations  and  prepara- 
tions for  which  the  information  he  is  about  to  give  is  the 
only  justification.  But  Pinacium  (in  lines  847  el  seq.  of 
the  Stichus)  and  Ergasilus  (in  lines  888  et  eeq.  of  the 
Captivi)  do  demand  this  with  unreasonable  persistence. 
It  is  also  absurd  that  when  Trachalio  implores  Daemones 
to  interfere  and  save  Palaestra,  he  should  introduce  the 
pleasantries  into  his  request  which  are  found  in  lines  8S9 
et  seq.  of  Plautus*  Rudens  ;  or  that  Calidorus,  when  meditat- 
ing hanging  himself  in  despair,  should  begin  by  asking  his 
slave  to  lend  him  the  money  to  buy  a  rope.^  In  this  ease 
and  elsewhere  Plautus*  characters  indulge  in  ftm  at  the 
wrong  moment.  However,  it  seems  that  herein  they 
frequently  imitated  the  original  Greek  works.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  examples  which  I  have  just  cited.  In  the 
passage  from  the  Pseudolue  the  word  draehuma^  in  that 
from  the  Rudens  the  word  exagoga  and  the  definite  tifh^wm 
to  a  common  infirmity  of  the  Cyreneans  seem  to  me  to  be 
straws  worth  noting.    The  soliloquy  pronounced  by  the 

>  P«f«i4.,  S6  •!  a^q. 
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waggish  Pinacium  begins  with  a  statement  which  better 
suits  the  Greek  Hermes  than  the  Roman  Mercury  {Mer- 
curius  lovis  qui  nuniius  perhibetur^  etc.)*  This  soliloquy 
ends  in  lines  that  were,  no  doubt,  translated  word  for  word 
{Caniundam  facta  Taltkubi  conitmnamque  omnia  nunUoi  : 
simulque  cursuram  medOabar  ad  ludo9  Olympias)  and  the 
honours  asked  for  in  the  most  important  passage — craioreSt 
dona  ex  auro^  quadrigM — ^bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
which  the  flattering  adulation  of  the  Athenians  invented 
for  some  of  Menander's  contemporaries.  The  passage  in 
the  Captivi  in  which  Ergasilus  orders  a  huge  banquet 
without  saying  why  or  in  honour  of  what  he  does  so,  is 
very  much  like  its  prototype  in  a  scene  from  Greek  comedy 
which  affords  a  good  basis  for  comparison,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  new  period — namely, 
the  scene  in  Aristophanes'  PhUus^  in  which  Carlo  approaches 
his  mistress  after  the  blind  man  has  been  cured.^ 

The  foregoing  observations  all  relate  to  scenes  or  to 
parts  of  scenes  which  are  fairly  lengthy.  As  soon  as  we 
attempt  to  get  an  idea  of  the  comic  elements  found  in 
mere  details,  we  shall  discover  that  the  choice  of  words 
must  have  played  an  appreciable  part  in  them.  Certain 
passages  which  contain  a  conceit  often  owe  much  of  their 
humorous  effect  to  mere  combinations  of  words.  Take, 
for  example,  fragment  7  of  ApoUodorus — 

"'  We  fathers  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  If  your 
father  does  not  do  everything  you  wish,  you  reproach  him 
by  saying,  *  Weren't  you  young  once  yoursielf  f  *  (W 
yiyovGQ  avx6^  rioQ ;) ;  but  if  his  son  behaves  badly,  a  father 
cannot  say  to  him,  *  Weren't  you  old  once  yourself  T  *  ** 
(Ov  yiyoroQ  abtoQ  yiew\). 

Ov  yiyovoQ  avrdc  Y^QWl  this  curious  question,  which 
soimds  like  nonsense,  and  which  corresponds  word  for 
word  with  the  refrain  of  the  young  men,  is  as  amusing  in 
its  form  as  in  its  meaning.    Tliis  is  true  also  of  Lysidamus* 
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sally  in  lines  268-264  of  the  Casino^  which  is  a  Terrioii 
of  Philocleon*s  words i^  At  quamquam  utiieiut^  nihUo 
magis  iUe  unicusi  mihi  JUius  quam  egq  iUi  paler.  When» 
in  the  retoQydQ^  Daos  ironically  sings  the  praises  of  his 
master's  property,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  first  words 
— iygiv  daepdazegot — is  sure  to  puzzle  the  spectators; 
they  might  almost  be  a  riddle  set  to  the  audience,  of 
which  what  follows  gives  the  explanation — 

**  A  more  pious  property  no  one  cultivates,  I  do  believe. 
Ours  produces  myrtle,  ivy,  laurel,  every  flower;  moreover, 
if  you  put  anything  into  it,  it  gives  it  back  honestly  and 
fairly,  not  a  whit  more,  but  exactly  the  same  quantity."  * 

The  same  artifice  is  found  in  a  passage  by  Fbilemon : 
**  I  did  not  know  that  in  my  field  I  had  a  phjrsiciaa  ** 
{*Ey^  xAv  iygir  laxQiv  iXsXi^eiv  fjcoy);  and  by  way  of 
justif}ring  this  curious  statement  he  goes  on — 

*'  For  it  feeds  me  hke  a  patient,  and  gives  me  a  few 
grains  of  com,  a  mere  whiff  of  wine,  a  leaf  of  salad,  and, 
by  Zeus  I  those  wee  products  of  the  rocks,  capers,  thyme 
and  asparagus,  and  nothing  more.  I  am  really  afraid  that 
it  will  make  me  so  thin  that  I  shall  become  a  corpse."  ' 

Though  the  fragments  of  the  via  do  not  afford  equivalents 
for  some  of  Plautus*  sentences,  the  ending  of  which  is 
amusing  because  it  is  unexpected,  such  as  Lyeus'  state- 
ment: Nunc  ffro,  amicoi  cansiLlam^  quo  me  mode  suspendera 
aequo  censeatU  poUnimum^^  Aristophanes'  plays  do.  Take, 
for  example,  this  sentence  in  the  AehandanMi  Mn^esc 
9iQ6Povioi  xwi^  btQaxTov  if  ndhi,  6na}^  xdx*ota  ml  udxta^ 
ijfolol/u$€u^  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  sueh 
sentences  are  translated  from  the  Greek. 

However,  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  playi  on 
words.  But  we  have  proof  that  similar  devices — puns, 
alliterations,  etymological  pleasantries— did  not  dis* 
appear    entirely,    though   Menander*   disdained   to 

>  Wasps.  l:i59.  •  rM#7.,  tS-S9.  •  Fhilanioo,  fr.  SiL 

•  Poen.,  :04-705.    a.  SHehms.  603^604.  •  Acham..  7Sf-7St. 

•  Plut.,  Compar.  Aris^apk.  md  Jtfm.,  L  S. 
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them,  and  they  occurred,  as  a  rule,  much  less  frequentiy 
in  the  via  than  in  the  comic  writers  of  the  fifth  century. 
A  number  of  them  are  found  in  the  fragments.  When 
making  fun  of  Magas,  Philemon  plays  on  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ygdifA/jurta — ^letters  that  are  sent,  and 
written  characters.^  Elsewhere,  he  plays  on  the  name  of 
the  parasite  Carabus.*  Euphranor  plays  on  the  name  of 
the  cook  Lycus,*  and  Archedicus  on  that  of  the  courtesan 
Scotodine.*  In  two  consecutive  Unes  by  Archedicus  the 
word  rgdxrilog  designates  a  highly  prized  part  of  certain 
shell-fish  as  well  as  the  neck  of  the  person  who  is  speaking.* 
In  a  fragment  of  Posidippus  the  word  ardfia  must  be  taken 
to  mean  both  the  mouth  of  the  gourmets  and  the  narrow 
entrance  to  a  harbour.*  In  a  fragment  of  Baton  xAioq 
and  xe<paXij  have  both  their  usual  meaning  and  that  of 

rhetorical  terms.^  The  word  x^Q^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Euphron's  tirades  signifies  both  blood-pudding,  chitter- 
lings, and  the  string  of  a  lyre.*  In  another  fragment  of 
Euphron  a  slave  who  has  an  empty  stomach  is  given  the 
name  of  a  fish,  xeazgeiig^^  because  the  word  y^cCt  which 
is  used  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  broken  his  fast,  designates 
a  variety  of  that  species  of  fish.  The  same  joke  is  found 
in  Diphilus.^*  An  actor  in  one  of  Alexis*  comedies  implores 
a  cook  to  chop  the  meat  up  fine  (xdbfrecy),  but  not  to  chop 
him  up — ^that  is  to  say,  not  to  kill  him  (/ii)  xdjm  /i*,  dildi  rd 
xgia),^^  This  joke,  which  must  have  been  a  traditional 
one,  is  also  found  in  lines  70  and  77  of  Menander*8  Zofda. 
In  Apollodorus  of  Carystus  a  wag  uses  the  word  tuldv  in 
two  senses  in  quick  succession — ^to  inocke  and  to  inmU : 
*'  I  invoke  Ares  and  Nike  for  the  success  of  my  expedition, 
and  I  also  invoke  Chaerephon ;  for  if  I  do  not  invoke  him 
(«.  e.  if  I  do  not  invite  him)  he*ll  come  without  being  in- 
vited {xAv  yiiQ  /iij  xaX&,  ibdfizo^  4fe«)/*  ^  In  a  firagment 
of  Phoenicides  a  courtesan  tells  of  her  misfortune.    She 

>  Philem.,  fr.  144.  •  Ihid..  fr.  4S.       •  Euphron.  fr.  1,  Unm  SO-Sl. 

«  Arohadieus.  fr.  1.  •  Ibid.,  fr.  3.  •  Pcwid.,  fr.  26. 

'  B*ion,  fr.  6.  •  Euphron,  fr.  1.  *  Ibid.,  it.  S. 

>*  Diph.,  fr.  54.  »  Alew,  fr.  176.         »•  ApolL  Cat.,  fr.  M. 
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has  been  the  victim  of  a  soldier  who,  aooording  to  his 
own   account,   was   waiting  to  receive  a  gratuity  from 
the  king  {dcjgedv),  ''  and/'  she  says,  **  while  waiting  toit 
this  gratuity^  the  wretch  had  me  graHs  for  a  whole  year 
(did  xa6triv  fjv  Xiyto  xijv  dcDQeav  hiavxdv  iajfi  fi  6  Kmcodaifitav 
d(OQ&dv).^    In  Menander,  the  mother  of  another  courtesan 
boasts  of  her  daughter's  philanikropic  disposition  {ndrv  ydq 
hxi  xfj  qydati  .  .  .  ipiXdvOQomov  xd  Tuuddgtop  a^pddga).^     In 
an  anonymous  fragment  an  actor  declares  that  for  every 
twenty  bushels  {fddifxvoi)  that  he  sows,  his  field  yields  him 
thirteen,  and  he  humorously  adds :  ol  if  Ixf  M  O^fiac 
iaxQdxevadv  fiot  dox&.    And,  not  content  with  this  joke,  he 
declares  that  his  field  gratifies  the  oft-expressed  wish: 
6vijaiq>6Qa  yhoixo.    And  why?    '0  yig  V^^  ^^  oiFioc,  sic 
8vog  qfi^i.*    The   attentive  reader  will  discover  further 
examples  of  this  sort  in  Plautus,  besides  those  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek  fragments.    It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  plays  on  words  that 
abound  in  the  Latin  poet  are  entirely  his  own.    But 
underl3ring   some   of  them  we  can  see  the  signs  of  a 
similar  joke  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  author.    Further- 
more, if  we  translate  some  of  these  Latin  sentences,  in 
which  there  is  no  trace  of  a  play  on  words,  into  Gredc* 
we  are  occasionally  led  to  suspect  that  there  was  one  in 
the  original  version.    I  have  already  shown  that  this  was 
so  in  a  sentence  in  the  prologue  to  the  Carina  and  in  a  line 
in  the  prologue  to  the  Menaeckmi^^  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  was  also  the  case  in  passages  that  do  not  occur 
in  prologues.    For  instance,  in  lines  241,  70S-704  of  the 
Bacchides,  680  of  the  Stichui,  187,  648,  775  of  the  Pommk»9. 
229,  658-^54,  712  and  786  of  the  Pseudobis.  487-488  of 
the  Miles,  517  of  the  Mercaiar,  881-M2  of  the  AmpkUfyam. 
826-^27  of  the  Rudtns,  and  2S  of  the  Epidieui,  the  jokes  or 
apparent  jokes  on  the  names  Chrysalus,  Gelasimus,  Lycus. 

>  Phoeniciden.  fr.  4.  linas  S-10.  ■  Mm.,  fr.  42S. 

*  Fr.  adotp.    100.    A  tinsle  doolwj  eaa  OAiry  wliai   ih«  Stid 
.(— Tr.). 

•  See  p.  407. 
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Phoenicium,  Harpax  and  Charinus,  Dicea,  Pasicompsa, 
Sosia,  Palaestra,  and  Epidicus  are  manifestly  of  Greek 
origin.  Line  721  of  the  Stichua  {Satin  ut  facete,  <iaeqtU!> 
atquf  ex  pictura,  adsiitU),  is  in  all  probability  a  transla- 
tion of  a  line  that  contained  a  play  on  the  words  nlroJi 
And  Iltwixtov;  and  line  880  of  the  Poenulut  {Continuo 
is  me  ex  Syncerasto  Crurifrag^um  fecerii)  is  probably  a 
translation  of  a  line  in  which  Xvyxegoortfc  was  contrasted 
with  some  compound  of  xge/taaxdc.  Line  585  of  the 
Paeudolns  {BaUionem  eabalUatabo  lepide)  is  possibly  a 
Latin  rendering  of  a  phrase  in  which  the  name  Balho 
was  brought  into  connection  with  a  compound  of  fidiieti'. 
In  the  following  passage  from  the  Catina  :  Q^an  venator 
tu  quidem  es  ;  dies  atgue  notiea  cum  cane  aetaiem  exigit,^ 
a  scholar  has  discovered  an  etymological  joke,  suggested 
by  the  word  tevrrffinjs.  In  the  Aulul<^ia  Pythodlcus 
and  the  cooks  play  on  the  verbs  disperti  and  dividere,' 
and  I  suspect  that  their  Greek  prototypes  played  in  the 
same  way  on  Sto^Ql^tir  and  duifujgiCeii'.  The  jokes  sug- 
gested by  the  false  name  Summanus,  in  the  Curcttlio,* 
could.be  made  in  Greek  about  the  name  OUgioe.  Like 
Summanus,  OC^ios  is  a  name  appropriate  for  the  most 
powerful  of  the  gods,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  verb 
oigeiv  strikes  one  immediately.  When,  in  line  875  of  the 
Moslellaria,  Philolaches  says  to  CaUidamates :  Valet  itU 
quidem  {se.  pater),  atque  <ego>  disperti,  and  the  latter 
replies :  Bis  periisii  t  qui  ptOett  f  the  quid  pro  quo  is  not 
apparent  in  the  Latin  text.  I  imagine  that  in  Philemon 
the  confusion  arose  from  the  two  prefixes  iv^-  and  ^t 
which  must  have  been  pronotmced  practically  in  the 
same  way.  Further  on,  in  line  892,  Pinacium  says  to 
Phaniscus,  whom  he  charges  with  being  his  master's 
favourite  :  Tact  sis,  faber  qui  eudere  toUt  jdumbeos  num- 
mot.  In  order  to  understand  the  malice  of  these  words 
one  should,  I  think,  bear  in  mind  that  false  coins  are 
called  xtfiitjia  in  Greek,  and  that  itAfida  denotes  a  stoop- 

■  Canna.  319-320.  ■  .^tiL,  IN  et  atq. 

■  Cure..  4U-416.    Bm  UMJag*!  eoouiMaUrT. 
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ing  attitude  with  which  Phaniscus  was  presumably 
familiar.^  In  line  822  of  the  Trucultntus  the  maid- 
servant of  Callicles  addresses  Diniarchus  in  the  following 
terms :  Video  ego  te^  propter  male  fada  qui  es  pairtmus 
parieti.  If  we  imagine  the  expression  translated  into 
the  Greek,  and  the  word  paironus  replaced  by  nQooxdtfic 
(literally :  the  man  who  stands  in  front),  the  joke  will 
become  much  clearer.  After  Mercury  has  declared,  in 
lines  825-326  of  the  Amphitryon  :  Vox  mi  ad  aiures  advO' 
lavit,  Sosia  sadly  replies :  Ne  ego  homo  infdix  Jui^  qui 
non  alas  interveUi  ;  volucrem  vocem  gestUo.  Further  on, 
in  Ime  888,  Mercury  says  that  a  voice  strikes  his  ears 
(aures  verberat),  and  Sosia  remarks  in  a  stage  aside  : 
Metuo  vocis  ne  vicem  hodie  hie  vapulem,  quae  hune  oer- 
berai.  Both  of  these  jokes  could  be  made  in  Greek,  as 
ngpanixtaOat  and  ana  piiXsw  were  both  commonly  used 
in  connection  with  the  voice.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  joke  in  lines  867  et  seq. :  Merc.  Advenisti  eonsuHs 
dolis.  Sos.  Immo  quidem  tunicis  consuiis  hue  advenio^ 
non  dolis,  because  idjttBw  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense* 
just  as  consuere  is ;  and  to  the  play  on  words  in  line  1001  : 
Faciam  ut  sit  madidus  sobrius,  because  a  man  who  wms 
drunk  was  called  a  moistened  or  damp  man  {PePgeyfihoc) 
in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Rome.  Patient  researches  made 
by  one  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  Latin  and  Greek 
would,  I  am  sure,  make  it  possible  to  extend  this  list 
considerably. 

Here  is  a  list  chosen  at  random  from  among  the  comic 
metaphors  and  jokes  which  cannot  have  been  invented  by 
Plautus — 

—  Trin.,  1011 :  Cave  sis  lffri\  ne  bulnUi  in  te  caUsM 
erebri  crepent ;  Epid.^  125 :  <Siii^  meo  sumptu  paraime 
iam  sunt  scapulis  symbolae ;  811 :  ne  utmos  parasitM 
facial,  quae  usque  aitondeanl :  625-026 :  Ex  iuis  verbis 
meum  fuiurum  corium  pukhrum  praedieas,  quem  ApMa 
atque  Zeuxis  duo  pingeni  pigmenHs  ulmeis.    Tlie  use  of 

>  Cf.  Aristopli.,  Th$mn.,  4SS;  llAchon  ftp.  Ath..  p.  6S0  D. 
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the  words  coUabi^  symbolae^  parasitic  which  recall  local 
customs,  and  that  of  the  names  Apelles  and  Zeuxis, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  origin  of  these  passages. 

—  Pseud.,  229  :  Ctas  Phoenicium  poeniceo  corio  invises 
pergulam.  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  lines  111-112 
of  the  Achamians  :  "Aye  dij  oi  q>Qdaov  i/wl  oaup&g  ngdg 
Tovxovly  Iva  fii  as  fidtpo}  pd/A/Aa  ZaQdiaanxdv,  and  in  lines 
819-320  :  *Euti  fioi,  xl  tpeidd/ieaOa  xmv  Wonv,  &  dfijudtau,  /iij 
ov  xaxaialveiv  xdv  dvdga  xovxov  Iq  tpoivudda. 

—  Epid.,  16-17 :  Th.  Perpetuen  valuisti  t  Ep.  Varie. 
Th.  Qui  varie  volenti  capreaginum  haminum  nan  placet 
mihi  neque  pantherinum  genus.  Compare  line  89  of 
Herondas'  third  mimiamb :  *AiX*  iaxlv  Hdffjg  Ttotxildnegap 
TioXXcp. 

—  Poen.9  898 :  Itaque  iam  quasi  ostreatum  iergum 
ulceribus  gesiito.  This  reminds  one  of  Xanthias*  ex- 
clamation, in  lines  1292  et  seq.  of  Aristophanes*  Wasps : 
*  Id)  xeX&vai  fjLoxajQtai  xov  digfiaxog  ,  .  .  d)g  ei  xaxTigiyfaaOe 
xal  vovfivaxixiOQ  xegd/up  xd  v&xov  &qxs  x^lq  TtXtfydg  axiyeiv. 

—  Poen.,  700 :  Vbi  tu.  .  .  .  vetusiate  xnno  edeniulo 
aetaiem  inriges.  The  same  expression  is  found  in  frag- 
ment 167  of  Alexis :  laxai  {olvog)  xal  /idXa  i}Mc  y*,  dddnoQ 
ovx  Ixcov. 

—  Poen.,  759-760  :  Lye.  Calidum  prandisti  prandium 
hodief  Die  mihi.  Agor.  Q^id  iamt  Lye.  Q^%a  os 
nunc  frigefactas,  quom  rogas.  We  know  that  the  adjective 
yfvxQdg  is  used  figuratively,  just  as  frigidus  is  in  Latin. 
The  foUoMring  passage  from  fragment  4  of  Theophilus  may 
be  compared  with  the  above  lines  of  the  Paenulus :  **  U&g 
IxeiQ  TtQdg  xdQoPov;  **  "  VvxQiQ  ioxiv,  Unaye,^  fpfjat*  "  fftftdgm 
oi  yeiofAcu;^*  and  also  Gnathaena*8  ban  mat  about  the 
prologues  of  Diphilus  which,  according  to  her,  are  capable 
of  chilling  water. 

—  Cas.,  856  (After  Chalinus  has  told  Cleostrata  that 
her  husband  would  be  glad  to  see  her  dead) :  Lys.  Plus 
ariificum  est  mihi  quam  rebar  ;  kariafum  hunc  habeo  damu 
There  is  the  same  turn  in  the  JUsQiMSiQa/dni^  181*182 : 
Mdniv  6  axQaxuoxrig  [IXaS"  ix^^]  xaOwp  *  Jwm^xdicc  ri.     The 
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jokes  made  on  this  subject  in  several  passages  of  Flautua 
are,  like  the  subject  itself^  probably  of  Greek  origin. 

—  Rtul.^  586  et  seq. :  QuaH  vinis  graecis  NeplunuB 
nobis  suffudii  mare^  itaque  dtoom  prodi  speravU  nobis  salsis 
poculis.  Plautus  himself  admits  that  he  is  following  his 
Greek  model  by  speaking  of  Greek  wines;  he  refers  to 
what  was  known  as  oIvoq  xedalancDfdnfg. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  number  of  further  examples. 

Two  practices  in  which  the  authors  of  the  middle  period 
had   delighted  —  parodsring   lofty   style   and   the   ^atyog 
(an  accumulation  of  words  that  had  to  be  pronoimced 
in  one  breath) — do  not  seem  to  have  enjoy^  as  much 
popularity  in  the  days  of  the  via.    In  the  original  frag- 
mentSy  as  well  as  in  Plautus*  plays»  we  do^  it  is  true,  find 
enumerations,    and   especially   enumerations   of  utensils 
or  of  eatables ;  but  hardly  one  of  them  is  long  enough  to 
provoke  laughter.^    The  only  one  that  can  be  compared 
to  the  htanies  of  the  /liori  in  point  of  length  is  the  list  of 
purveyors  whom  Megadorus  enumerates  in  his  satirical 
conunents  on  the  extravagance  of  women*    Considering 
the  names  of  many  of  these  purveyors  and  the  luxurious 
nature  of  their  trades,  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that 
this  passage  is  a  translation.    But  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  this  enumeration  is  not  conceived  in  the  same  taste 
as  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  authors,  and  that  its  oomic 
effect  is  based  on  other  motives.    When,  for  example, 
Anaxandrides,  in  fragment  41,  enumerates,  in  a  single 
breath,  nearly  a  hundred  dishes,  this  tirade  derives  its 
humour  from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  words,  and  the 
laughter  it  finally  provokes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  tickles 
the  ears.    In  Megadorus*  catalogue  each  word  appeals 
directly  to  the  imagination;    the  listener  imagines  that 
he  sees  the  luckless  husband  bombarded  by  the  endless 
crowd  of  creditors  who  present  their  claims,  and  it  is  this 
picture  that  makes  him  laugh.    There  is  something  more 
frankly  burlesque  about  those  passages  in  which  an  actor 
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J  witness  a  host  of  gods  in  order  to  lend  wd^^  to 
jrds ;  ^  in  these  passages,  however — and  theie  are  not 
"  of  them — ^the  enunmations  are  short. 
«  ^es  of  lofty  style  are  still  to  be  fbund  here  and 
K^  but  we  must  not  imagine  we  tee  them  whcfc  they 
'S'"^  exist.  In  many  cases  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
mic  characters  affect  a  certain  dignity,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  lofty  style  of  tragedy,  of  didactic  poetry  or  of 
an  epic,  is  due  to  the  situation  or  to  the  nature  of  the 
actor-^r  else  it  is  due  to  lack  of  skill  cm  the  part  of  the 
poet,  who  was  unable  to  give  his  lines  the  informality  of 
familiar  talk.  But  there  are  passages  in  which  the  dis- 
crepancy between  subject-matter  and  stj^  is  certainly 
intenticmal,  and  where  it  is  designed  to  iworoke  langhter. 
This  is  the  case  in  fiagment  79  of  Fhilonon,  a  cook's 
soliloquy,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  (dc  tpM^  fCiadfiB* 
Y^  n  xotletn^  ^ot  /wl^vu  wCfOP  &i  ioMsAiaa)  aie  a 
parody  on  lines  57-58  of  Euripides*  Medea  {SofT  l/afie  ff 
^Kf^  yfl  IV  Modeap^  JUftu  fioio^  dtSga  Mtftttae  t^xv)*  in 
fragment  U8,  in  which  tiie  safe  arrival  of  a  captain  of 
a  merchant  vessel  is  announced  in  the  same  terms  wtaxh 
Poseidon  uses  to  introduce  himadf  to  the  pafalie  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Tnjan  Wonumt  in  the  lamentatians  of 
Demeas,  lines  110-111  of  the  ZofUa  {&  fMia/ta  Ktntemtae 
jfiof6s,  (3  tantie  cJBijg);  in  firagment  1S6  of  Diphilni^  a 
burlesque  incantation  in  hezameten;  in  fkagmont  8  of 
Euphron.  in  which  the  grandiloquent  etrcumloeution  JV^ftf a 
jitavL  is  used  of  fish  that  an  bong  oooked,  and  a  pararite 
is  called  NeOev  fita ;  in  thigmeat  1  of  Stnto,  In  whidi 
a  learned  cook,  "a  male  SfAinx,"  insists  oo  using  only 
Homeric  words  that  are  jneomprdMnwhle  for  any  cbm 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  at  hand  the  Jeamed  eon- 
mentary  by  Fhilitas;  in  Chrysalua*  langfaahly  pathetie 
invocation,  Hne  982  of  the  BaeekUtt  (O  TnUl,  0  jmMb, 
O  Pergamum,  O  PrUmu,  penitH,  mum);  in  hendolus' 
exclamations,  line  708  of  the  play  that  hmn  ld»  nane 
(/o  te  te,  Uinmne,  U  U  egft,  qui  imfmitm  FamM^t  •>a.)t 
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in  the  question  which  Ptolemocratia  asks  (lines  268- 
the  Rudens)  in  oracular  style  of  the  two  suppliant  wi 
who  are  drenched  with  sea-water  {Nempe  eguo  ligneo 
vias  caenUas  estis  vectaef) ;  and  so  on.   In  other  cases  soui' 
passage  of  a  tragedy  is  merely  cited,  indicated  or  adapte 
in  a  more  or  less  humorous  way  without  much  insisten 
and  the  authority  of  a  tragic  writer — usually  Euripides- 
is  invoked  in  an  absurd  manner.    In  the  ^EnagiMOPtBg 
Sophrona  uses  a  sentence  from  the  Auge  to  excuse  her- 
self and  her  ward :  ij  <piaiQ  ifioHeff  fi  td/itow  oMiv  /tOeu 
Fragment  268  of  Menander  is  very  much  like  fragments 
666  and  709   of  Euripides,    and  fragment  866  greatly 
resembles  fragment  1016  of  the  same  poet,  while  fragment 
(doubtful)  1112  is  much  Uke  line  980  of  the  Andrama^e. 
We  have  already  seen  that  some  of  Diphilus*  parasites 
quote  their  favourite  poets,  word  for  word.    Indeed,  the 
second  line  of  fragment  60  is  a  very  close  copy  of  a  sentence 
found  in  Nauck*s  collection.  No.  907.    The  sham  quota- 
tion in  fragment  78  comprises,  as  its  first  element,  a  line 
from  Nauck's    fragment  187,  and   as  its  third  element 
line  585  of  the  Iphigmeia  in  Tauris^  both  transcribed  as 
they  stand  in  the  original. 

A  comic  style  of  expression  has  its  foundation  in  words 
that  are  themselves  droll.  Aristophanes  abounds  in 
them;  in  the  poets  of  the  new  period  they  were  much 
rarer.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  the  later  poets 
did  not  coin  many  words.  The  only  words  of  this  kind, 
found  in  the  fragments,  are  ^prnftondiafOQ^  invented  by 
Diphilus  after  the  model  of  ^prnftoxdia^^^  and  possibly 
XfioToaaljtiyxv/iQ^  which  is  used  by  Menander.*  As  for  the 
comical  proper  names  in  which  early  comedy  deHgfafted, 
there  is  only  one  instance  of  the  sort  in  the  firsgment»— 
the  title  of  a  play  by  Diphilus,  AtgqotutxfK*  Those 
which  occur  in  Plautus — ^Artotrogus  and  Mioootrogus. 
Thensaurochrysonicochrysidcs,  Pyrgopolinioes  and  Poly- 
machaeroplagides,  Therai>ontigonus  PIstsgidonis  and 
Humbomachides,  Clutomistaridvsarchides — are  of  uncer- 

>  Diph.,  it.  49.  •  Mn.,  fr.  lOM. 
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tain  origin.  I  ought,  however,  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
latter  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  come  from  the  via.  Plautus  was  quite 
able  when  he  chose  to  make  up  comic  names  from  elements 
that  were  exclusively  Latin.  Take,  for  example,  the 
assumed  names  of  the  sham  Persian — ^Vaniloquidorus, 
Virginisvendonides,  Nugiepiloquides,  Argentmnextere- 
bronides,  Quodsemelarripides  Nunquameripides ;  or  the 
names  of  countries,  like  Peredia  and  Perbibesia;  or  of 
people,  Uke  the  Panicei,  the  Pistorienses  and  the  Ficedu- 
lenses.  If  he  also  introduces  names  which  are  entirely 
Greek  and  are  formed  in  the  regular  way,  surely  it  must 
have  been  because  he  found  them  in  the  plays  which  he 
imitated. 

As  I  have  already  said  in  my  remarks  about  foreigners 
and  rustics,  the  via  did  not  entirely  eschew  the  comic  effects 
to  be  obtained  from  clumsy  or  peculiar  elocution.  When 
Hanno  jabbers  stage-Carthaginiian  which  Milphio  inter- 
prets, God  knows  how,  and  then  suddenly  stops  to  use 
the  same  language  which  the  others  speak,  he  reminds 
one  of  Pseudartabas,  the  Persian  ambassador  in  the 
Achamians.  When  the  irucuUtUus  speaks  of  rabo  (instead 
of  arrabo)  and  of  cania  (instead  of  cicania)^  he  indulges 
in  one  of  the  forms  of  humour  that  are  enumerated  in  the 
Coislin  Treatise — ^the  corruption  of  words  xar*  itptdQeanv. 
In  addition  to  the  instances  of  this  sort  found  in  Plautus* 
comedies,  a  few  passages  from  the  fragments  are  entitled 
to  special  mention.  Athenaeus  says  explicitly  that  Phile- 
mon delighted  in  the  exotic  appellations  Pmn&Kui  and 
aayvdxuij  which  were  given  to  certain  kinds  of  drinking 
cups.^  An  actor  in  one  of  Euphron*s  comedies  is  annoyed 
at  hearing  people  use  the  words  vv/e^*  acOiXov  and  (paxia 
to  designate  things  that  were  cidled  yvxnjeca,  xttnltov 
and  ipaxfj  at  Athens.*  Menander,  Diphilus,  Posidippus 
and  Philidippus  brought  purists  upon  the  scene  who  pre- 
sumed to  correct  the  language  used  by  their  fellows.' 

>  Ath.,  p.  407  F. ;  Philem.,  fr.  87.  *  Eupliron.  fr.  S. 

•  Bien.,  fr.  300;  Diph.,  fr.  47;   Potid.,  fr.  3S;  PhOipp.,  Dr.  30. 
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One  of  the  characters  in  the  Satg^  by  Hipparchus,  takes  « 
XafiodfViOQ  for  an  animal.^  In  Diphilus  an  actor  makes 
the  same  mistake  when  he  hears  of  nQlaxiQ  and  xgayila^Cp 
icLfigcaviog  and  PaxidKrjJ^  In  a  fragment  of  Epinicus 
some  one  takes,  or  pretends  to  take,  a  rhython  of  the 
iXiq>ac  type  for  an  elephant.  Subsequently,  when  the 
speaker  prides  himself  on  being  able  to  drain  this  huge 
vessel,  which,  as  he  declares,  an  elephant  could  not  drain, 
our  friend  pays  him  the  following  pretty  compliment : 
Oidh  iiApavzog  ydtq  diaijpiQeig  aidi  aiS;^  tkhpoQ  was  a  term 
appUed  to  imbeciles. 

Occasionally,  the  most  familiar  terms,  slang  and  crude 
expressions  are  used.  In  Menander  we  meet  with  itwMgia  ^ 
and  in  Diphilus  with  fivadagla  '  by  way  of  comical  diminu- 
tives. Menander  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
oxaxoqHiyoQ  of  a  skinflint  or  of  a  brutal  fellow.*  He  calls 
a  stupid  old  man  "'  dung  of  a  rat  "  {/iv6xodog) ;  ^  a  booby 
who  has  been  duped,  '"  poor  sniveller  "  (d0iUoc  U/^po^) ;  * 
a  eunuch  with  a  wrinkled  skin,  ""  old  lizard  "  (yalccSrnfc 
yigatv).^  Such  amenities  as  Pseudolus  and  his  master 
lavish  on  the  pander  Ballio  have  well-known  equivalents 
in  Greek  :  in  line  868  (verberasii  pairem  aique  matrem)  it  is 
easy  to  discern  a  translation  of  ^orgoib/ac,  foitgalotaci 
and  possibly  hustirape^  in  line  861,  stands  for  wftfiiogdxoQ. 
The  words  perfossor  parieium^  in  line  980,  are  an  exact 
translation  of  xoix^gi^xoQ.  In  Une  41  of  the  MoiUUaHa 
the  word  xonQwv,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Latin 
insulting  term  caenum^  sterculinutn^  appears  in  its  original 
form.  In  line  140  of  the  *EnnQbtotUQ  Syriscus  calls  Daoa 
le^aari^y,  meaning  lupanar ;  ^*  and  so  on.  And  not 
only  were  isolated  opprobious  terms  taken  over  from  the 
original  Greek  plays,  but  they  must  have  constituted  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  words  which  certain  people  used 


lufl,  fr.  3.  AiUS^rior  is  *  Urft  cap  with  hMidlM.(— TV.). 
>  Diph..  fr.  SO.  •  Epiiucun,  fr.  S.  •  Umk..  fr.  46S. 

•  Diph.,  fr.  SI.  *  Meii.,  fr.  8S5;  n<^.,  S04s  Sm^  SOS. 

•  /Md..  fr.  430.  •  /''i</..  fr.  403.     a.  Iviff.,  S44. 
{.,fr.  US.  *•  i)ro;hol.(— TV.). 
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as  invectives  against  their  fellows.  Among  the  exclaniA- 
tions  used  by  Balllo,  in  the  scene  of  the  Peeudolus,  which 
punctuate,  as  it  were,  the  litany  of  abuse,  we  find  several, 
like  babai  and  boTj^ax,  that  could  not  claim  a  birthright  in 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  approbation  which 
the  sad  father  bestows  upon  those  who  insult  him  reminds 
one  of  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  i^yoc  dtMOios  by 
the  Sdixoe  Xoyoc  in  the  Clouds.^ 

The  v4a  does  not  even  hesitate  to  introduce  indecent 
words.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  it  was  much 
less  audacious  than  earlier  comedy  had  been.  In  an 
account  that  Philemon  gives  of  a  visit  to  a  place  of  ill- 
fame  he  manages  to  avoid  saying  anything  too  gross.* 
In  another  passage  he  stops  short  just  as  he  is  about  to 
use  an  indecent  word.'  It  is  the  same  with  Henander  at 
the  end  of  the  'EnaQ&ames.*  In  a  tirade  against  lewd 
people  Apollodorus  is  almost  eqiully  careful  to  observe 
the  proprieties.^  But  it  was  not  usual  to  practise  such 
reserve.  In  his  play  Brjae^  Diphilus  lets  three  young 
girls  from  Samos  discuss  curious  subjects  and  call  a  spade 
a  spade.*  In  Foseidippus  two  cooks  exchange  insults  that 
are  worthy  of  Cleon  and  Agoracritus.^  In  Archedicus, 
Democharus  is  charged  with  the  same  debauched  prac- 
tices as  was  the  lewd  Ariphrades  in  eariier  days.'  Certain 
expressions  that  were  dear  to  the  writers  of  early  comedy — 
nQoaniffdetv,  fuiSoCv,  onodelv,  0ifej9 — reappear  in  Sosipatnu, 
in  Damoxenus,  in  Apollodorus  of  Carystus,  and  in  an 
anonymous  fragment.  Even  Henander  occasionally  used 
indecent  expressions.  In  the  fivgments  of  bis  woiics  one 
finds  words  like  za/MunfRi},  ^tjxijiof,  jtMotv,  ntm^,  Akh 
pmjxt&».  In  lines  3220-321  of  the  Iltquaieo^thri  a  soldier, 
talking  to  a  courtesan,  indulges  in  indecent  plays  on 
the  words  ifafiaintv  and  ocQixaBrjoBat.    In  a  scene  which 

'  Ofewfa,  tlO  at  Mq. :  et.  132$-n30. 

*  Phibm..  fr.  4.  •  Ihid.,  b.  ISS. 

*  "Enr^.,  SSOetaeq.  ON.  .  .  . 
T*i  IM.Kml. 

*  Apollod.,  fr.  13.  •  Aih.,  p.  481  B. 
'  P<wd.,  (r.  1.  -..-.-. 
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appears  to  belong  to  the  IleQii^ia  a  frightened  slave 

by  implication,  it  is  true — said  to  meet  with  a  **  audden 

call."  1 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  fun  that  appeared 
in  the  texts.  In  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  via 
one  must  draw  upon  one*s  imagination  for  the  fun  convejred 
by  the  costumes  or  by  the  acting  of  the  players. 

In  the  fifth  century,  as  well  as  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth,  comic  writers  relied  largely  on  the  strange  appear^ 
ance  of  the  masks  and  on  the  grotesqueness  of  the  costumes 
to  provoke  laughter.  Their  successors  in  the  new  period 
made  more  limited  use  of  these  minor  devices.  The  almost 
complete  disappearance  (excepting  in  the  prologues)  of 
supernatural  beings  greatly  restricted  the  range  of  the 
costumer*s  fancy.  Furthermore,  the  absurd  acooutre* 
ments  which,  as  we  learn  through  the  texts  and  from  a  few 
works  of  art,  were  worn  by  ordinary  human  folk — the 
exaggerated  phaUus,  the  excessive  padding  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  buttocks — ^fell  into  disuse.  Most  of  the  actors 
of  the  tia  wore  the  costume  of  the  conunon  people,  and 
their  masks  often  bore  normal  faces,  and  occasionally  made 
some  claim  to  beauty.  But  the  grotesque  still  held  its 
own.  In  Plautus  we  meet  with  portraits  of  certain  people 
that  are  certainly  not  flattering.  Leonidas,  in  the 
AtinanOt  has  a  thin  face,  his  hair  is  rather  red,  he  has  a 
paunch,  a  fierce  look  and  a  rough  appearance.*  Pseudolus 
is  a  red-haired  fellow  with  a  paunch  and  fat  legs;  hia 
skin  is  brown,  his  head  big,  his  eye  vivacious,  his  com- 
plexion red,  and  his  feet  enormous.*  Labrax,  in  the 
Rudens^  displays  a  bald  head,  a  flat  nose,  a  big  patmch, 
slanting  eyebrows  and  a  wrinkled  forehead.^  Cappadooc. 
in  the  Cureulio^  has  an  enormous  paunch,  grass-coloamd 
eyes  and  an  extraordinary  complexion.*  Lysimachus,  in 
the  Mercator,  is  crooked,  fat,  bloated  and  thickset,  lantern- 


>  OxyrA.  Pap.,  Vol.  VI.  No.  S65.  rf.  Htrmm.  190S,  p.  111. 

>  A0%n.,  400-401.  •  Pn€U4L,  ItlS-llSO. 
«  And.,  317-318.  *  Curt..  t30  oi  aoq. 
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jawed  and  a  little  bandy-legged.^    In  these  portraits  one 
immediately  recognises  certain  details  which,  ever  since 
the  fifth  century,  succeeded  in  amusing  the  Athenian 
public — paunch  bellies,  bald  heads  and  scrubby  red  hair. 
As  a  whole,  therefore,  these  descriptions  must  date  back 
to  the  original  Greek  plays.    Moreover,  other  documents 
corroborate  and  complete  these  descriptions.    In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  chapter  in  Pollux  in  which  he  gives  a 
description  of  the  costumes  of  a   Hellenistic  theatrical 
troupe.*    And  then  we  have  various  works  of  art.    In 
the  illustrated  manuscripts  of  Terence's  comedies  we  see 
masks  that  are  simply  hideous,  alongside  of  others  that  are 
normal  or  pretty.    The  same  differences  may  be  observed 
in  paintings,  whether  frescoes  or  vase  paintings,  mosaics 
or  pieces  of  sculpture  that  either  iUustrate  scenes  from 
the  via  or  give  a  symboUcal  version  of  its  subject-matter.' 
Among  the  grotesque  figures  that  survived  in  the  via  the 
first  and  foremost  place  was  held  by  the  slaves.    In  his 
descriptions  of  their  masks  Pollux  mentions  complete  or 
partial  baldness,  the  fiery  colour  of  the  hair  and  the  lack 
of  symmetry  in  the  face,  as  usual  characteristics.    Many 
of  the  grotesque  terra-cotta  figures  which  date  from  the 
fourth  and  subsequent  centuries  represent  slaves  whom 
one  can  recognise  by  their  dress.*   Although  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  indication  of  a  mask  on  their  faces,  these  grotesque 
figures  are  probably  reminiscences  of  the  various  types 
of  slaves  that  appeared  on  the  stage  in  those  days,  and 
especially  of  the  slaves  of  the  via.    Many  of  them  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  chamber  of  honors.    Old  men  and 
old  women  must  often  have  been  caricatured,  just  as  slaves, 
parasites  and  panders  were.    In  the  tabulae  laroarum  of 

>  Mere,,  639-640. 

*  PoUux,  Onam.,  IV.  143  et  teq.  Ct.  Lueutfi,  Ih  SaUai.,  1 19 ;  Platoniim, 
n«^  imf0pas  Km$i^mr,  p.  13. 

•  See,  for  example,  Sohreiber,  H^Um.  RMtfbiUUr.  plstce  SS,  S4.  88; 
Arch,  ZeU,,  1878,  pUtee  3-6;  Dietorieh,  JNifctwfWg,  pi.  UI.;  Alb.  MAller, 
(Jrieeh,  BuhtunaU,,  pp.  274-S76. 

«  Cf.  Otto,  Die  Terraeottert  wm  SicUim,  plates  LT.,  LII. ;  Wintar,  Typm  d*:f 
figurlichen  TerrakoUen^  IL  pp.  4u2  et  eoq.,  414  at  aeq.,  43S  •!  aoq.,  pmstifn. 
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the  MS.  Vaiicanus  and  MS.  Paristnus^  PhonniOp  the  aooom- 
plished  parasite,  is  represented  by  a  grotesque  mask; 
so  are  Dorio,  Chremes,  Demipho  and  on^  of  the  adooeati, 
Pollux  says  of  the  TiogvofioapaSg  (pander)  that  he  knits  his 
eyebrows  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  that  he  has  a 
bald  head;  of  the  parasite,  that  he  has  a  hooked  nose^ 
his  ears  in  shreds,  and  a  crafty  or  else  a  beaming  faoe. 
Besides  being  ugly,  certain  old  men.  no  doubt,  provoked 
laughter  by  their  peevish  looks.  As  for  old  women* 
Pollux's  words  summon  up  a  picture  of  dirty,  fat» 
flat-nosed,  grimacing  creatures,  and  his  description  is 
corroborated  by  certain  terra-cotta  figurines.^ 

Grotesqueness  in  costumes  was  displayed  by  foreigners, 
rustics  and  soldiers.  Various  passages  in  the  Poenubu 
show  how  people  made  sport  of  outlandish  costumes.' 
From  other  sources  we  know  that  the  dygoixoi  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  the  costume  of  their  class,  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  animals,  carrying  sacks,  sticks  and  shepherds* 
crooks.'  It  is  also  probable  that  they  wore  the  large 
shoes  of  which  Theophrastus  speaks.^  and  that  their  entire 
^'get-up*'  fitted  their  faces  and  was  ridiculously  vulgar. 
Swaggering  soldiers  must  still  have  worn  some  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Aristophanic  Lamschus.  Even 
their  flowing  hair,  about  which  they  were  so  vain,'  and 
their  gorgeous  sweeping  cloaks  '  sufficed  to  make  them  a 
laughing-stock.  In  order  to  look  formidable  they  donned 
plumed  helmets  ^  and  girded  themselves  with  scaly  breast- 
plates '  and  wore  dragons  as  insignia.'  Cooks,  who  oc- 
casionally ventured  to  cross  swords  with  military  men. 
were  decked  out  with  a  whole  array  of  knives.^  Philo- 
sophers probably  wore  exaggerated  beards  and  pretentious 


>  Cf.  Winter,  Typen  der  figurlkhm  TmvJboSm,  II.  p.  466  ti 
(Mpeoi*ny  p.  468). 

•  Po«fi..  976  et  teq.,  1298  oi  teq. 

•  Varro.  Dt  rt  nutica,  II.  11,  11 ;  PoU.,  IV.  119,  190;  Ivir^.  IS-IS. 
«  Theoph.,  Char.,  IV.  4. 

•  Pollux,  IV.  147.     Cf.  Mii4»,  ^4.  768.  913. 

•  DotMtua,  Eg€,  d4  com.,  VIII.  6;    Pollaz,  VIL  46;   Pint..  Jf«r^  |^ 
616  D.;  iPptcf..  436. 

«  n«f.«.,  104.  *  PMid..  fr.  26.  7  -8.  •  AM.  >•  l^-.  •9. 
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TQlpoive^  (shabby  cloaks).*  Other  characters,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  may  have  provoked  laughter 
by  the  way  in  which  they  chanced  to  be  dressed  :  take, 
for  example,  Menaecbmus  when  he  appeared  enveloped 
in  bis  wife's  cloak ;  or  Olympic  and  ChiUinus  in  the  guise 
of  country  bride  and  bridegroom;  or  the  sham  eunuch 
dressed  up  in  a  showy,  many-coloured  gown;  or  the  soldier 
mentioned  in  fragment  55  of  Diphilus,  who  carried  about 
so  many  things  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
wandering  bazaar. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  the  actors'  gestures  ?  If  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  indications  found  in  the  texts  of  the 
comedies  themselves,  by  the  commentaries,  and  by  works 
of  art,  they  must,  as  a  rule,  have  been  very  lively — often 
too  Uvely  to  suit  modem  taste.  But  this  livdiness  of 
gesture  was  excusable.  As  Greek  actors  wore  masks, 
they  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  substitute  gestures  for 
facial  expression,  which  was  practically  precluded.  Be- 
sides, their  audiences  consisted  of  Southerners,  who  were 
accustomed  to  gesticulate  much  more  freely  than  we  do. 
We  know  how  important  Demosthenes  thought  gesticula- 
tion, and  how  many  of  Quintilian's  precepts  deal  with  it. 
Many  a  gesture  which  that  teacher  of  eloquence  describes 
and  recommends  to  his  pupils  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  shown  in  the  illustrated  manuscripts  of  Terence 
and  those  of  which  Donatus'  commentaries  convey  an 
idea.  Nevertheless,  Quintilian  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  gesticulation  of  an  actor  and  that  which  befits 
an  orator,*  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  the 
days  of  the  via  the  gesticulation  of  comic  actors,  which 
was  anticipated  and  prescribed  by  the  poets,  was  frequently 
characterised  as  ipoetix^  (vulgar)  by  members  of  polite 
society.  In  one  of  the  recently  recovered  comedies,  the 
XofUa,  the  chief  actors  fling  themselves  about  as  though 
they  were  possessed.  Demcas  precipitates  himself  head- 
long into  his  house  in  order  to  drive  out  Chrysis,  and 

•  Ct.  PboeoiddM,  U.  4.  lino  17;  fr.  mImp-  7M. 
■  QuinL,  XI.  S,  W  et  Hoq. ;   ISlMaaq. 
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terrifies  the  cowardly  cook;   Niceratus  rushes  in  and  out 
of  the  house  like  a  whirlwind  and  raises  his  stick  against 
his   companion.     In  the   IleQixeiQO/dni  a  violent   alter- 
cation takes  place  at  Myrrhina's  door.    I  have  already 
called  attention  to  fragment  741  of  Menander,  in  which 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  breathless  runner.    I  may  also  call 
attention  to  a  line  by  Philemon,  in  which  one  actor  reminds 
another  that  he  does  not  **  own  the  whole  street  *' ;  ^   to 
a  fragment  of  Menander  spoken  by  a  person  who  seeka  to 
separate  two  people  who  are  fighting;  *   to  other  frag- 
ments in  which  a  slave,  who  is  no  doubt  hard  presMd. 
hastily  finds  a  place  of  refuge,'  or  a  drunkard  threatens 
to  force  a  woman  to  drink,^  or  some  one  complains  that  he 
has  been  thrashed.^    In  a  passage  of  a  comedy  by  Diphilus 
a  cook  is  informed  that,  unless  he  keeps  still,  blows  will 
put  an  end  to  his  tiresome  talk ;  *  in  a  play  by  Poseidippus 
another  cook  informs  us  that  members  of  his  profession 
are  sometimes  maltreated.^ 

Latin  comedies  complete  our  information  on  this  subject. 
Even  in  Terence,  though  he  knows  what  constitutes  **  the 
gentleman,'*  comic  effects  are  occasionally  accompanied 
by  exaggerated  gestures,  brawls,  grimaces  and  contortions. 
The  audience  must  have  laughed  when  they  saw  the  eunuch 
trembUng  before  Phaedria*s  bad  temper,  Thraso  and  his 
attendants  attacking  Thais*  house,  Sannio  counting  his 
wounds  and  ready  to  take  to  flight  at  the  smallest  move- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Aeschinus,  Chremes  and  Demipho 
trying  to  drag  away  the  parasite,  who  gets  rid  of  them  by 
a  home  thrust.  But  it  is  the  plays  of  Plautus  that  are, 
above  all,  replete  with  burlesque  stage  business,  some  of 
which  was  not  of  Roman  origin.  In  line  458  et  seg.  of 
the  Pseuddus  the  actor  who  plays  the  part  of  the  heio 
is  supposed  to  affect  an  attitude  of  comic  solemnity.  Very 
likely  the  Greek  original  called  for  something  similar,  as 
is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  boiiiieum  in  the  very 
sentence  in  which  Simo  refers  to  this  attitude,  and  a  little 

'  I*hileiii.,  fr.  5S.      •  Man.,  fr.  467.      •  Jbid..  it.  741.      «  IMU  fr.  IS. 
•  Ibtd,,  fr.  33.  •  Diph..  fr.  43.  32  ot  acq.         «  PMid.,  fr.  Sib  14. 
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further  on  by  the  comparison  made  between  Pseudolus  and 
Socrates.  Similarly,  line  218  of  the  Miles^  which  consists 
entirely  of  foreign  words,  leads  one  to  think  that  the  fore- 
going description,  which  it  sums  up,  as  well  as  the  mute 
stage  business  to  which  that  description  refers,  are  taken 
over  from  the  via.  In  several  passages  whose  text  I  have 
examined,  the  humour  of  the  words  involves  the  humour 
of  the  gestures.  If  the  former  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Greek  original,  the  latter  must  likewise  have  originated 
there.  Here  are  some  other  examples  which  I  intention- 
ally choose  from  among  the  most  burlesque  scenes.  The 
very  title  of  the  KXriQoiifievoif  of  which  the  Carina  is  an 
imitation,  proves  that  the  Greek  playwright  made  a  good 
deal  of  the  episode  of  the  drawing  of  lots ;  the  exchange 
of  blows  between  the  two  slaves  had,  I  believe,  some 
relation  to  this  episode.  Some  of  the  expressions  which 
accompany  it — ^line  406  :  Quia  JuppUer  jusrit  mens ; 
line  408  :  Quia  jussit  haec  Juno  mea — are,  indeed,  inspired 
by  the  same  spirit  as  lines  888  et  seq.  in  which  Diphilus 
probably  alludes  to  the  recent  death  of  Alexander.  In  the 
Rudens  the  two  lararii,  Turbalio  and  Sparax,  have  expres- 
sive names  which  must  have  come  down  to  them  from  the 
original  play,  in  which  they  no  doubt  took  pains  to  earn 
these  names  by  thrashing  the  luckless  pander,  just  as 
they  do  in  Plautus.  The  mention  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles, 
in  line  1271  of  the  Poenulus^  shows  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  picture  of  ridiculous  embraces  to  which  that  line 
refers.  The  scene  in  the  Asinaria  in  which  Argyrippus 
is  obliged  to  carry  his  slave  Libanus  about  on  his  back  is 
a  masterpiece  of  burlesque  writing.  The  occurrence  of  a 
Greek  word  barely  latinised — badissas — in  line  699,  at  the 
crisis  of  this  scene,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  here, 
too,  Plautus  meekly  followed  the  play  that  served  as  his 
model. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  New  Comedy  was 
not  always  ""  refined  "  comedy.  It  was  not  always  averse 
to  farce  and  noisy  fun.    To  use  an  expression  of  Aeschylus^ 
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in  the  Frogs,  its  wine  was  not  always  perfiimed.  Still, 
none  of  Plautus'  comedies  contains  such  an  accumulation 
of  horseplay  and  nonsense  as  is  found  in  any  one  of 
Aristophanes*  comedies.  The  Pcrsa,  one  of  the  plays  in 
which  we  find  most  of  that  sort  of  things  is  based  on  a 
comedy  of  the  middle  period.  So  we  may  say  that  comedy 
went  through  a  process  of  refinement  between  the  iBfth  and 
the  third  centiuy — a  process,  by  the  way»  whose  effect  on 
the  various  authors  and  their  works  was  far  from  uniform. 
In  some  poets,  like  Diphilus,  Poseidippus,  Euphron  and 
others,  we  still  find  more  of  the  antique  spirit  of  primitive 
grossness.  In  Menander,  on  the  other  hand,  these  un- 
pleasant features  seem  hardly  to  have  survived.  The 
Za/iloi^  which  must  be  one  of  his  early  pla]rs,  contains  some ; 
a  few  apparently  occurred  in  the  JJe^vO/o,  the  plot  of 
which  he  again  took  up  and  treated  in  a  different  way  in 
the  'Avdgla ;  in  the  * EmxQijwyteQ  and  in  the  nsgixstgofiipri^ 
products  of  his  mature  years,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of 
them.  The  plays  that  Plautus  copied  from  Menander — 
especially  the  Aulularia  and  the  Baeckidu — are  among 
those  in  which  there  is  the  least  buffoonery.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  Menander  was  the  favourite  model  for  the 
fastidious  Terence,  and  when  this  poet  chose  to  introduce 
a  relatively  brutal  episode  into  the  Addpki^  in  order  to 
enliven  the  play,  he  did  not  borrow  it  from  that  writer. 
but  from  Diphilus,  the  originator  of  the  Catina  and  the 
Rudens.  Thus,  both  Roman  comic  authors  bear  witness 
to  the  same  fact :  they  lead  us,  just  as  the  Pragmenia  and 
certain  scattered  indications  found  in  ancient  critics  do, 
to  regard  Menander  as  a  writer  who  was  neither  prudish 
nor  conventional,  but  whose  taste  was  more  austere  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those 
who  came  after  him. 

Possibly  it  was  owing  to  this  austerity  that  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  ifia  had  but  little  success  in  the  eompetiUons. 
At  any  rate,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  puUie  demanded 
that  raising  of  comedy  to  a  nobler  plane  of  which  he  set 
an  example.     In  the  fourth  and  thinl  century  the  majority 
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of  the  audience  were  plebeians,  just  as  they  had  been  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  it  was  not  the  plebs  whom  lapse 
of  time  had  made  more  refined.  The  precepts  of  Isocrates 
regarding  good  breeding  had  doubtless  not  reached  their 
ears.  They  took  a  sort  of  habitual,  untiring  and  endless 
pleasure  in  listening  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  nonsense 
and  of  the  same  jests.  Captains,  cooks,  gormandisers 
and  others  were  dear  to  them,  as  old  friends,  whose  ways 
one  knows  and  whose  witty  sayings  one  can  foresee  before 
they  are  uttered.  They  would  have  welcomed  a  revival 
of  the  burlesque;  a  restriction  of  it  was  not  at  all  to 
their  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  that  we  know 
about  Menander's  personality  precludes  our  giving  him 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  this  improvement  in  tone; 
indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  do  so.  In  Athens  many 
comic  authors  were  poor  devils  or  Bohemians  who  led 
ill-regulated  Uves.  An  Athenian  by  birth  and  apparently 
reared  in  wealth,  Menander  was  a  man  of  good  breeding ; 
several  written  documents  and  portraits  give  evidence  of 
the  elegance  of  his  manners  and  of  the  care  he  took  of  his 
dress  and  of  his  person.^  He  indulged  freely  in  the  plea- 
sures of  life,  but  always  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 
His  liaisan  with  Glycera,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  gave  no  offence  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, and  was  not  devoid  of  refinement.  In  a  word, 
both  in  point  of  birth  and  of  morals,  Menander  compares 
favourably  with  the  majority  of  his  fellows.  Hence  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  was  repugnant  to  him  to 
become,  like  them,  a  mere  entertainer  of  the  crowd. 

Moreover,  Menander  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of 
Theophrastus,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Aristotle*s  theories  about  laughter  and  about  the  use  of 

1  Anon,  nc^  Km/t^iUs,  III.  DOhn  (»  U.  Kaib.).  |  17  :  Xm^f^s  nJi  filf  k^ 
7^r«i.  Cf .  Phaedr.,  V.  1.  12  et  teq.  According  to  Studnieska,  MaiMtfidar'b 
portrait  is  preserved  in  tevend  copies  or  imiutioiis  cf  •  work  cf  the 
•ohool  of  LN-sippus,  especially  in  a  head  in  the  Jaoobun  coUadicii 
(No.  108J).  Tfie  seated  sUtue  in  the  Vatican  which  was  kng  icgaided  aa 
a  statue  of  Menander  is  laaily  that  of  a  Roman  of  the  Umt  yean  cf  the 
Republic. 
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the  various  forms  of  the  ridiculous.  Now,  what 
Aristotle's  theory?  A  few  words  in  the  Rhetoric  prove 
that  in  the  second  part  of  the  Poetics^  devoted  to  comedy, 
he  distinguishes  several  kinds  of  yeioloPt  some  proper  for 
a  free  man,  others  for  a  slave.^  A  passage  in  the  Eihiea 
Nicamachea  completes  this  discussion.  It  shows  that 
Aristotle,  who  condenmed  every  kind  of  excess,  also  con- 
demned the  constant  effort  to  amuse,  the  desire  to  pro- 
voke laughter  at  any  cost.  He  thought  horseplay  (id 
fiwfwloxiKd)  unworthy  of  a  free  man.*  There  is  reaaon 
to  beUeve  that  in  the  Poetics  he  applied  the  same  roles 
to  the  stage  as  to  life,  and  placed  a  ban  upon  horseplay, 
at  least  as  far  as  certain  rdles  were  concerned.  But 
Aristotle  went  even  further;  he  not  only  forbade  a  free 
man,  a  man  of  gentle  breeding,  to  utter  vulgar  jokes,  but 
also  to  listen  to  them  or  to  take  pleasure  in  them.  Hence 
he  must  have  regarded  a  comedy  in  which  such  jokes 
abounded  as  an  entertainment  fit  for  the  rabUe,  and  I 
believe  he  more  or  less  openly  urged  the  poets  to  euHivate 
a  more  elevated  type  of  comedy.  A  sentence  in  the 
Caislin  Treaiise  (§  6)  apparently  preserves  his  views  on 
this  point :  av/AfiexgCa  xo€  tpdfiov  OHei  elvoi  h  xcSLg  TQOff^aiC 
xci  xo€  yeiotov  h  xcHq  xo^fiqMaig.  No  doubt  this  means 
that  the  hilarity  occasioned  by  comedy  should  keep  within 
proper  boundis  and  not  degenerate  into  sarcastic  sneers 
or  into  unbridled  vulgar  gaiety.  Just  as  good  tragedy 
accustoms  us  to  feel  a  proper  degree  of  pity  and  fear  in 
the  presence  of  an  object  worthy  of  it,  so  comedy  ought 
to  accustom  us  to  laugh  where  it  is  seemly  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  it  ought  to  educate  us  in  laughter.  Henoe 
it  may  be  that  by  showing  that  he  was  more  serupulous 
than  his  predecessors  in  the  choice  of  laughter-provoking 
episodes,  Mcnander  consciously  and  purposely  put  into 
practice  the  teachings  of  the  Lyceum.  Indeed,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  discover  the  potent 
of  Aristotle  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  via. 

»  Jttilor.,  in.  IS,  7  p..  MI9. 

»  Etk.  Ntfi.,  p.  11S7  B,  1,  33-ilS8  B,  4. 
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§2 

Comic  Characters  and  Situations 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  at  some  length  on 
the  vulgar  elements  of  the  via  because  we  are  sometimes 
too  much  inclined  to  ignore  them.  The  contrast  between 
the  new  style  and  that  which  preceded  it»  and  the  sustained 
elegance  of  Terence  help  to  mislead  us.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  not  neglect  to  add  that  the  via  abounds 
in  comic  effects  that  are  more  justifiable  and  of  better 
alloy. 

In  the  lengthy  fragments  that  have  been  recently 
discovered,  comic  effects  are  most  frequently  produced  in 
a  spontaneous  way,  and  without  violating  good  taste,  by 
the  natural  development  of  characters  and  situations. 
While  watching  a  performance  of  the  ^EnaginoneQ  the 
spectators  must  have  laughed  at  the  salhes  of  Smicrines, 
in  which  he  assures  Daos  and  Syriscus  that  he  has  not 
the  sUghtest  interest  in  their  affairs ;  at  the  impatience  of 
Syriscus,  who  has  to  be  called  to  order  and  menaced  with  a 
stick ;  at  the  plight  of  Daos  and  the  mechanical  stubborn- 
ness with  which  he  goes  on  repeating  the  same  lamenta- 
tions ;  at  the  fresh  trouble  that  comes  to  Syriscus  as  soon 
as  he  gets  possession  of  the  yvfoqlofuna ;  at  the  ingenuous 
manner  in  which  Habrotonon  gives  voice  to  the  views  of 
a  courtesan,  and  at  the  way  in  which  she  parodies  the  talk 
current  among  women  of  h^  class,  without  seeing  any  harm 
in  doing  so.  No  doubt  they  smiled  when  Onesimus  exposes 
the  scheme  of  that  sly  little  person,  and  were  amused  at 
the  mighty  wrath  of  the  terrible  grumbler  when  he  rubs 
up  against  the  innocent  Sophrone,  at  his  fright  while 
Onesimus  derides  him,  and  at  his  consternation  iHien, 
without  beating  about  the  bush,  the  roguish  fdlaw  tells 
him  the  whole  story.  In  the  £a/i/o  Demeas  provokes 
laughter  when  be  puts  himself  on  a  wrong  seent  in 
order  to  exculpate  Mosehio^  or  when,  in  the  piesenoe  of 
the  Samian  woiiiaii»  he  unsiiecessfttlly  exerts  luiiisdf  to 
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act  like  a  brutal  person ;  further  on,  it  is  Mo8chio*8  turn 
to  provoke  laughter  when  he  plans  pretending  to  join  the 
army  in  order  to  scare  his  father,  but  is  horribly  afraid 
that  he  will  not  be  prevented.  In  the  IleQixeiQO/idni  it  is 
amusing  to  see  Daos  coming  crestfallen  out  of  Myrrhina's 
house,  after  having  boasted  that  he  had  gained  the  lady*s 
favoiur  for  his  master.  Towards  the  end  of  the  play 
Polemo  quite  unconsciously  amuses  us  when  he  shows 
how  uncertain  and  fuU  of  contradictions  is  love.  In  the 
reojgydc  Daos  entertains  us  by  his  impudence,  his  burgher 
pride,  and  the  turn  he  gives  his  story;  after  having 
promised  to  give  good  tidings  he  relates  a  chapter  of 
disasters.  The  women  to  whom  he  speaks  are  quite  over^ 
come,  but  the  sly  fellow  enjoys  their  disappointment  and 
goes  on  imperturbably. 

While  we  wait  for  new  discoveries  to  increase  our  store 
of  Greek  comedies,  ,the  Roman  comic  writers  prove  that 
the  art  of  provoking  laughter  had  no  secrets  for  their 
predecessors.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  credit  the  latter* 
who  invented  the  plots  and  created  the  characters,  with 
the  comic  effects  arising  from  the  action  or  the  vagaries 
of  the  players. 

In  Plautus,  as  well  as  in  Terence,  such  effects  are  numer- 
ous. We  laugh  at  an  unexpected  turn,  at  the  brusque 
right-about-face  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  characters,  the 
unexpected  change  of  attitude  which  he  affects  or  which 
is  forced  upon  him ;  at  Chremes  (in  the  Heauian  Timorous' 
menos)  forgetting  all  about  his  system  and  his  forbearance 
as  soon  as  he  has  troubles  of  his  own;  at  Ballio  smitten 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  and  cast  down  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  from  the  lofty  pedestal  of  his  arroganoe;  at 
Antipho  (in  the  Phortnio)  taking  to  his  heels  as  aooo  aa 
he  hears  his  scolding  father  approach.  Sometimes,  on 
the  other  hand,  laughter  is  provoked  by  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  thing ;  for  instance,  in  the  Aidphif  whca 
the  marplot  Demeas  constantly  returns  to  the  charge ;  in 
the  Vsiudolus,  where  the  arrival  of  the  real  Harpax,  after 
that  (if  the  false  one,  gives  rise  to  an  amusing  repetition; 
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in  the  Aulularia^  when  Euclio  immediately  regards  every- 
thing that  he  sees  or  hears  as  an  additional  menace  to 
his  beloved  treasure.  Some  characters  provoke  laughter 
because  they  choke  with  rage  :  for  instance,  Aristophontes 
in  the  Captivi^  where  he  is  described  to  his  face  as  a  crazy 
epileptic;  or  Artemona  in  the  Asinaria^  who  is  obliged 
to  listen,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  to  a  recital  of 
her  shortcomings.  In  the  case  of  other  characters  the 
comic  element  consists  in  their  clumsy  inability  to  dis- 
guise their  feelings;  thus  Chremes,  in  the  EuniichuSf 
displays  his  lack  of  courage  in  whatever  he  does,  and 
Lysidamus,  in  the  Casina,  continually  and  unwittingly 
divulges  his  plans  to  people  who  are  likely  to  compromise 
him.  Perplexity  is  also  a  theme  that  supplies  amusing 
scenes.  It  is  entertaining  to  see  Epidicus,  Davus  (in  the 
Andria),  Syrus  (in  the  UeauUm  Timoroumenaa)^  or  some 
other  such  rogue,  temporarily  worsted.  The  situation  is 
even  more  comic  when  the  hero  is  stupid,  has  no  ideas, 
or  only  such  as  cannot  be  realised,  and  flounders  about 
in  pitiable  impotence.  This  is  what  happens  to  many  a 
yoimg  lover,  as  well  as  to  many  a  greybeard,  even  when 
they  ask  advice  of  others.  An  instance  is  supplied  by  the 
passage  of  the  Phormio  in  which  Demipho  consults  his 
friends  and  finds  himself  more  at  a  loss  than  ever. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  here  all  the  means  to 
which  New  Comedy  resorted  in  order  to  provoke  laughter. 
Such  an  eniuneration  would  necessarily  be  incomplete 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  useless,  for  among  these  means 
many  belong  to  the  stock-in-trade  of  comedy  of  all  times. 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  comic  effect  that  does  demand  our 
attention  on  account  of  the  special  favour  with  which  our 
poets  regarded  it — I  mean  the  comic  effect  arising  from 
misunderstanding,  or,  as  the  Caislin  Treatue  puts  it,  based 
upon  ajzauij. 

Tlicrc  are  plays — ^the  Menaechmi^  for  instance — which 
consist  almost  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  series  of  enter- 
tainin*^  blunders.    In  the  majority  of  the  other  (days  one 
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or  more  scenes  show  us  a  man  who  allows  himiidf  to  be 
deceived  by  false  appearances,  who  follows  a  false  trail, 
who  gets  excited  and  acts  in  a  manner  out  of  keeping  with 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  and  contrary  to  his  own  wishes. 
We  see  Demea  trying  to  remember  the  fantastic  itinerary 
which  S}mis  prescribes  for  him,  and  declaring,  after  a  long 
goose-chase,  that  he  is  tired  out ;  ^  or  Theopropides^  whom 
Tranio  terrifies  with  the  adventure  of  the  ^lost,  and 
who,  placing  faith  in  the  lying  slave,  believes  that  he  is 
in  a  house  of  his  own  while  he  is  really  in  one  belonging 
the  neighbour  Simo,  examines  the  house  which  he  thinks 
he  has  purchased  and  sympathises  with  the  regrets  of  the 
self-styled  seller.  Elsewhere,  Periphanes  enthusiastically 
adopts  the  splendid  plan  conceived  by  Epidicus.*  Hegio 
(in  the  CapHvi)  thinks  that  he  sees  the  symptoms  of 
acute  madness  in  Aristophontes'  face.*  Parmeno  (in  the 
Eunuchui)  is  terrified  by  the  consequences  which,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  mischievous  Pythias,  followed  on  the  disguising 
of  Chaerea  as  a  eunuch,  which  he  himself  had  planned. 
Other  instances  are  legion. 

Often  the  comic  element  inherent  in  a  blunder  is  increased 
by  some  accidental  circumstance,  by  the  manoeuvres  which 
lead  up  to  it,  or  by  the  attitude  of  the  mystifier  or  of  the 
person  mystified. 

In  order  better  to  deceive  their  dupe,  thoroughgoing 
knaves  allow  him  to  overhear  feigned  stage  asides,  in 
which,  of  course,  they  are  careful  to  say  only  what  they 
wish  to  make  him  believe.  This  is  the  method  pursued  by 
the  malicious  Milphidippa,  the  maid  in  the  MiUi :  **  Ak 
there  not  people  about  here  who  are  more  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  others  than  in  their  own,  who  might  spy 
upon  me  T  I  dread  such  people,  who  might  annoy  me  and 
block  the  way,  if  my  mistress  were  to  pass  by  here  in 
going  from  her  house  to  him  whom  she  desires  to 
the  soldier  whom  she  loves — ^that  charming^ 
Pyrgo|X)liniccs  *'  (lines  994  et  9eq.).   As  was  to  be 

^  Ad.,  57S  mt  Mq..  71S  at  wq.  •  Ep..  SSO  •• 
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the  **  handsome  Pyrgopolinices  '*  does  not  fail  to  take  the 
bait.  Sometimes  the  deception  is  carried  on  by  two  actors. 
In  the  Asinaria  Leonidas,  in  the  presence  of  the  donkey- 
seller,  but  without  appearing  to  see  him,  makes  believe 
that  he  is  a  tyrannical  master  to  Libanus,  and  Libanus, 
his  accomplice,  pretends  to  fear  him ;  ^  in  the  Pharmio 
Geta,  aware  that  Demipho  is  listening  to  him,  heaps  insults 
on  the  parasite,  under  the  pretext  that  he  is  defending  his 
master's  reputation  against  his  slanders.  Elsewhere,  the 
cheat  makes  some  third  party  who  is  not  in  the  secret 
take  a  hand,  without  knowing  it,  in  his  plot :  for  example, 
the  servant  Mysis  in  the  Andria^  whose  amazement  is  so 
comic* 

But  it  does  not  suffice  to  know  how  to  lie  with  assurance, 
and  to  have  a  fertile  imagination,  in  order  to  fool  people. 
A  bit  of  sentimental  comedy  is  occasionally  helpful.  The 
stage  profligates  do  not  fail  to  make  use  of  it,  and  they 
discover  new  means  of  provoking  laughter  through  such 
hypocritical  displays.  We  may,  for  example,  call  to  mind 
how  Chrysalus  and  Davus  (in  the  Andria)  parade  their  fine 
sentiments.  The  former  pretends  to  be  deeply  moved 
by  the  paternal  troubles  of  Nicobolus ;  in  tones  of  sincere 
attachment,  if  not  of  politeness,  he  deplores  his  losing 
his  faculties  and  ''  failing "  from  old  age.'  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  pretends  to  admire  SinK>*s  schemes, 
which  he  has  seen  through,^  and  while  both  of  them  are 
the  objects  of  very  well-founded  suspicion,  they  put  on 
great  airs  of  injured  innocence. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  cheated  or  make 
mistakes  may  become  particularly  ridiculous  if,  following 
their  natural  disposition,  misled  by  their  whims  and  blinded 
by  their  conceit,  they  blunder  with  zest  and  satisfacticm. 
Pyrgoix>linices  is  delighted  by  the  lies  with  which  he  is 
bombarded  and  which,  for  the  time,  gratify  the  old 
braggart's  vanity.*    Theopropides  is  beside  himself  with 

*  A§.,  407  6tMq.  '  Amir.,  745eiMq. 
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joy  when  Tranio  tells  him  that  his  son  has  b^^un  to 
speculate.^  Demea  is  proud  to  see,  in  the  behaviour  with 
which  Synis  credits  Ctesiphon,  the  natural  result  of  his 
own  excellent  instruction.*  Ballio  receives  Harpax,  who 
is  responsible  for  his  discomfiture,  haughtily,  and  loftily 
disdains  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  discover  that  he  has  already  Sallen  a 
victim  to  them.* 

Foolish  suspicion  can  be  just  as  laughable  as  too  ready 
credulity.  Simo,  in  the  Andria^  is  a  case  in  point.  When 
Pamphilus  is  ready,  or  pretends  to  be  ready,  to  yield  to 
his  authority,  and  declares  that  he  is  willing  to  marty, 
Simo  at  first  manifests  a  disappointment  that  is  oomie ;  ^ 
he  ought  to  be  delighted,  as  everything  is  shaping  itself 
in  accordance  with  his  wishes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
a  little  bit  disappointed,  and  seems  sorry  that  all  his 
preparations  for  a  struggle  have  been  entirely  wasted. 
Later  on,  when  the  midwife  inconsiderately  speaks  of  the 
new-bom  child,  it  is  Simo*s  suspicious  mood  that  saves 
the  compromising  situation  at  his  own  expense;  by  too 
quickly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  being  cheated 
he  suggests  to  his  antagonist  the  idea  and  the  means  of 
cheating  him.* 

Another  amusing  character  is  the  cheat  caught  in  his 
own  trap.  Davus  (in  the  Andria)  succeeds  all  too  well 
in  making  the  aged  Simo  believe  that  Pamphilus  would. 
if  need  be,  marry  Chremes*  daughter.  He  is  taken  at  his 
word,  and  his  successful  lie  is  his  ruin.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Miles  Palaestrio  has  a  narrow  escape  fh>m  a  similar 
experience ;  he  makes  such  a  masterly  pretenee  of  being 
brokenhearted  at  leaving  Pyrgopolinices  that  the  good- 
natured  fellow  is  on  the  point  of  changing  his  mind  and 
keeping  so  devoted  a  servant.* 

The  special  humour  of  certain  expressions  adds  to  the 
fun  of  the  situation  in  many  scenes  that  are 
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Mrith  a  blunder.  At  least  this  is  often  the  case  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  and  I  imagine  that  it  was  also  the  case  in  the 
Greek  poets  whom  they  imitated. 

Some  of  these  expressions  are  amusing  simply  because 
they  emphasise  the  error  into  which  one  or  the  other  of 
the  actors  has  fallen,  and  because  they  enable  us  at  once 
to  gauge  its  extent.  This  is  the  case  when,  after  the 
comedy  has  been  played  at  his  expense,  Chremes  (in  the 
Andria)  maintains  that  he  has  discovered  the  real  truth : 
"'  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  serving-maid  quarrelUng 
with  Davus."  In  vain  does  Simo,  who  Ukewise  stubbornly 
persists  in  his  error,  declare  that  one  of  the  actors — 
according  to  him  it  was  Mysis — ^was  merely  trying  to 
frighten  him.  Chremes,  unwilling  to  retract,  replies: 
**  they  were  quarrelling  for  all  they  were  worth ;  neither 
of  them  knew  I  was  present.**  ^ 

We  must  give  special  attention  to  the  humour  of 
ambiguous  expressions.  As  a  rule,  such  ambiguity  is  a 
subtlety  on  the  part  of  the  cheat — an  additional  score  off 
his  dupe.  When  they  are  face  to  face  with  Hegio,  who 
mistakes  the  one  for  the  other,'  the  two  **  captives  **  make 
endless  allusions  to  their  true  personalities.  In  the  AtaHel- 
laria  Tranio  compares  his  master  Theopropides  and  his 
neighbour  Simo  in  ambiguous  terms  to  two  buzzards  who 
are  made  fun  of  by  a  crow.'  Nor  is  Chrysalus,  in  the 
Bacchides^  less  impudent.  In  his  presence  Nicobolus 
complains  that  the  treacherous  message  of  Mnesilochus 
is  written  in  such  small  characters  that  he  cannot  read  it, 
''  Yes,'*  says  Chrysalus,  who  had  dictated  the  letter, 
*'  the  writing  is  small  for  one  who  does  not  see  well,  but 
it  is  big  enough  for  one  who  has  good  eyes.**  ^  Elsewhere 
an  actor  unwittingly  makes  use  of  expressions  in  which 
the  audience,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
plot,  arc  delighted  to  discover  a  double  meaning.  The 
blustering  soldier '  has  just  dismissed  his  mispress,  and  tells 
us   how  touching  the  leave-taking  was  :   *'  Never,**  says 
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he,  *^  was  I  loved  so  much  by  that  woman  as  to-day  *' ; 
the  poor  fellow  is  far  from  suspecting  that  the  reason  for 
such  a  display  of  affection  was  delight  at  the  separatkm. 
Simo,  in  the  Andria^  is  unconsciously  ironical  when  he 
thanks  Davus  and  confides  in  him  after  having  come  to 
terms  with  Chremes  :  *'  Now,  Davus,  since  it  is  to  you  only 
that  I  owe  this  marriage,  I  beg  you  to  make  every  effort 
to  reform  my  son."  I  may  also  call  attention  to  the 
famous  scene  between  Lyconides  and  Eudio,  in  the 
AululariOj  in  which  each  of  the  speakers  mist^ikes  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other's  words,  the  old  man  thinking  only  of  his 
pot  and  the  youth  of  his  lady-love,  the  latter  Ai»tf*imng 
himself  of  having  ravished  the  girl,  the  former  complain- 
ing of  robbery.  The  ambiguity  continues  as  long  as  the 
utmost  limits  of  probability  allow,  thus  adding  vastly  to 
our  entertainment. 

We  have  seen  how  many  changes  can  be  rung  on  the 
motif  of  misunderstandings.  The  way  in  which  the  comie 
poets  constantly  like  to  return  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  characteristic,  and  the  diversity  of  effects  they 
derived  from  it  is  an  interesting  proof  of  their  imaginative 
resources. 


CHAPTER   III 

PATHETIC   ELEMENTS   IN    NEW   COMEDY 
EXTENT   AND    DIVERSITY    OF   THEIR    DOMAIN 

HOWEVER  frequent  the  occasions  for  laughter  may 
have  been  in  the  yia^  they  were  not  continuous. 
But  for  a  few  lyrical  passages,  there  are  hardly  five  or  six 
successive  lines  in  Aristophanes  that  do  not  contain  some- 
thing calculated  to  make  people  split  their  sides  with 
laughter.  Everything  is  steeped  in  comedy.  Things  that 
are  in  themselves  most  serious,  things  by  which  the  poet 
places  the  greatest  store,  present  a  humorous  side  in  his 
plays.  This,  however,  was  no  longer  the  case  in  the  age 
of  New  Comedy.  Scenes  like  the  scene  of  insanity  in  the 
Mercaiof^  in  which  an  actor  makes  it  his  business  to  be  droll 
in  a  situation  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
were,  as  I  believe,  the  exception.  The  via  does,  indeed, 
still  keep  rude  jesters  whose  sorrow  and  wrath,  and  even 
despair,  provoke  laughter — figures,  that  is,  who  more  than 
the  rest  preserved  the  element  of  the  grotesque  in  their 
appearance,  such  as  slaves  and  parasites.  But  side  by  side 
with  them,  the  other  actors  may,  if  the  situation  calls  for  it, 
speak  the  language  of  reason  or  express  the  most  serious 
sentiments.  In  the  lengthy  fragments  of  the  original 
plays,  especially  in  those  of  the  rea>gy6^^  the  K6lai^  the 
* EntzQbioTTt^^  and  the  IleQiHBiQOfihfi^  and  in  the  fragments 
of  the  anonymous  plays  published  by  ML  Jouguet*  the 
author  by  no  means  gives  us  occasion  tor  uninterrupted 
hilarity.  If  we  examine  the  Roman  imitators,  Terence 
moves  us  more  than  he  amuses  us.  Even  Plautus,  the 
cheerful  Plautus,  is  occasionally  serious  or  pathetic.  In 
the  plays  of  both  of  these  poets  we  sometimes  find  special- 
ists, if  I  may  use  the  term,  who  represent  the  oomic 
element,  associated  with  persons  who  would  not  by  them- 
selves provoke  laughter,  as,  for  instance,  Parmeno  as  a 
third  party  between  Phaedria  and  Thais, ^  or  Stasiraus 
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(in  the  TrinummiLs)  between  Lesbonicus  and  PIii]to»^  or 
the  two  slaves  in  the  Asinaria  whose  horseplay  affords 
such  a  glaring  contrast  to  the  lamentations  of  the  lovers.* 
But  occasionally  these  specialists  also  withdraw,  and  the 
fun  is  simply  interrupted. 

Moreover,  the  proportion  of  elements  that  do  not  pio- 
voke  laughter  varies  very  much  to  suit  various  cases.  Hie 
TrinummiLS,  in  which,  throughout  long  scenes,  there  is  not 
even  the  ghost  of  a  joke,  and  the  Hecyra,  the  proto^rpe 
of  pathetic  comedy,  are  probably,  in  so  far  as  they  aie 
'^  mixed  *'  plays,  the  limit  of  what  the  public  tolerated. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  these  dramas  is  by  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Carystos,  who  belongs  to  the  second  generatioa 
of  New  Comedy,  and  that  the  other  is  an  imitaticm  of 
a  work  by  Philemon,  the  oldest  representative  of  thii 
style,  and  is  not  apparently  a  product  of  the  last  yemn 
of  his  career.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  of  the 
Menaechmi^  one  of  the  merriest  of  all  the  plays,  was  written 
after  the  accession  of  Hiero,  that  is  to  say,  after  S75  or 
270.  This  statement  suffices  to  keep  us  from  thinking 
that  the  tone  of  the  comic  writers  grew  less  and  less  hilari- 
ous. There  was  no  sustained  evolution  of  this  sort»  and 
if  in  successive  periods  there  was  a  general  preference  fw 
more  or  less  fun,  we  are  not  able  to  diftinp*?***  these 
periods.  From  the  point  of  view  I  am  now  taking  it  is 
even  difficult  to  dass^y  the  chief  representatives  of  the  irfo. 
Among  the  plays  of  Menander  there  is  at  least  one,  the 
ZofjUoj  in  which  everything  that  has  survived  is  amusiqg. 
Plautus  has  preserved  for  us  two  of  Philemon's  plays :  the 
Trinummus,  which  is  in  part  so  serious,  and  the  Moildlmim^ 
which  is  amusing  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the 
Phormio  and  in  the  Hecyra  Terence  has  preserved  for  us 
two  examples  of  ApoUodorus*  plays  which,  though  they 
vary  in  point  of  sprightliness,  we  may  regard  as  equally 
representative  of  his  style.  Hence  we  have  good 
to  be  cautious  about  drawing  conclusions. 

>   Trin,  464  •!  toq.  •  At,.  S'tl  •! 
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Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  incidents  that 
interrupt  the  laughter-provoking  elements,  and  what 
effects  they  may  be  expected  to  produce. 

To  our  taste,  the  least  interesting,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
least  dramatic  of  them,  are  the  moral  discourses  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  If  they  are  at  all 
lengthy  we  are  apt  to  think  them  tedious,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  beUeve  that,  in  too  large  doses,  they  also  bored 
a  Greek  audience.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  patient.  Reasoners 
and  pedants  as  they  were,  the  Greeks  of  every  epoch  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  sententious  utterances.^  These  are  to  be 
foimd  as  early  as  the  Homeric  epics;  they  abound  in 
Hesiod  and  Pindar,  they  are  the  basic  element  of  elegiac 
poetry,  and,  above  all,  after  the  time  of  Euripides  invaded 
the  domain  of  tragedy.  Hence  the  people  who  went  to 
see  New  Comedy  were  prepared  long  beforehand  to  hear 
and  relish  them. 

The  purpose  of  many  passages  is  to  call  forth  pity  or 
emotion,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  distress  of  Ballio's 
little  servant,*  or  even  the  timid  complaints  of  Philaenium,* 
in  spite  of  their  poetic  quaUties,  stirred  the  mass  of  the 
ancient  spectators  very  deeply;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
a  question  of  a  slave ;  in  the  latter  of  a  poor  giri  of  uncer- 
tain birth,  both  creatures  hardly  worthy  of  much  interest. 
But  at  all  events  Palaestra's^  lamentations,  Sostrata's 
complaints  in  the  Addphi^^  the  account  of  Chrysis*  last 
moments  or  of  her  funeral  in  the  Andria^^  or  the  portrayal 
of  Phanium*s  distress  at  the  beginning  of  the  Phormio^^ 
cannot  have  failed,  then  as  now,  to  move  sensitive  souk. 
A  pathetic  theme  that  was  very  often  introduced  by  the 
poets  of  the  new  period  is  the  grief  for  a  person  who  is 
absent  or  has  disappeared.  Very  frequently  tbey  dis- 
dained to  introduce  it  on  account  of  its  triteness,  just  as 
they  avoicird   the  effusions  of  the  iwofnoqlotiQ^  or  else 
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condensed  them  into  a  few  words.  But  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  the  Rudens  a  few  words  suffice  to 
indicate  Daemones'  grief.^  In  the  Captim  Hegio*8  wound 
is  still  fresh,  and  we  cannot  but  pity  the  poor  father, 
although  the  violence  of  his  pain  leads  him  to  indulge 
in  unwarranted  harshness.  And  finally,  in  the  HeauUm 
TimoraumenoSf  Menedemus,  tormented  by  remorse,  is  a 
truly  touching  figure,  and  excites  unbounded  compassion. 
One  of  the  original  comedies,  the  'Emtghwrn^^  presents, 
in  the  person  of  Charisius,  another  actor  who  gives  vent 
to  his  remorse  in  very  strong  terms.  Who  would  not  be 
moved  when  the  unhappy  man,  having  been  forgiven  by 
Pamphila  and  disowned  by  Smicrines  after  the  discovery 
of  his  transgression,  admits,  in  words  that  betray  a  wild 
despair,  the  downfall  of  his  pride  and  the  failure  of  his 
life? 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  emotion  of  lovers,  their  griefs,  and 
sometimes  their  joys  that  make  appeal  to  our  sympathy. 
Emotional  scenes  abound  in  Terence,  and  we  find  similar 
scenes  in  the  original  in  the  fragments  of  the  ruoqf6Q^  the 
"Hgoig,  the  Zofita  and  the  IleQuteiqofihij.  There  are  several  in 
Plautus,  and  there  are  signs  indicating  that  he  suppressed 
others  in  order  not  to  fatigue  a  vulgar  audience.  TVue,  not 
all  the  passages  on  which  we  can  pass  judgment  rise  to 
great  heights  of  pathos.  The  lamentations  of  the  lover  in 
the  reoigySg  must  have  left  the  audience  somewhat  cokL 
Their  interest  lay  rather  in  their  contents  than  in  their 
tone,  more  in  the  information  they  gave  about  the  trend 
of  the  plot  than  in  the  portrayal  of  a  state  of  mind. 
Doubtless  this  was  true  of  many  similar  soliloquies  tliat 
occiur  at  the  beginning  of  a  comedy.  Elsewhere  the  im* 
pression  is  spoiled  by  pompousness  or  by  affectation.  Tlie 
appeals  to  the  gods,  to  the  stars,  the  imprecations,  the 
proposed  suicides,  certainly  soon  came  to  be 
as  mere  conventions,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  always 
so  considered.  ^Mien  he  is  not  making  jests,  Charinus» 
in  the  Mercatar,  indulges  in  puerile  reflections.*    ^IViHh 
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the  exception  of  that  thoroughly  delightful  scene  of 
the  Asinaria  in  which  Argyrippus  and  Philaenium  take 
leave  of  one  another,  there  is  none  that  is  not  marred  by 
some  pretentiousness,  which  can,  I  believe,  be  traced  to 
Demophilus — 

A.:  ''Farewell,  Philaenium;  I  shall  see  you  in  Pluto*8 
realm,  for  I  have  fully  decided  to  end  my  life." 
Ph. :  "  Why,  I  beg  you,  do  you  desire  to  bring  about  my 
death,  which  I  have  not  deserved  ?  **  A. :  "  Bring  about 
your  death  ?  I,  who,  if  I  saw  that  life  were  deserting  you, 
would  give  you  mine  and  would  add  my  days  to  yours  ?  ** 
Ph. :  **  Wherefore,  then,  your  threats  to  put  an  end  to 
your  Ufe?  For  what,  think  you,  shall  I  do,  if  you  do 
what  you  say  ?  I  am  resolved ;  I  shall  do  to  myself  what 
you  do  to  yourself.'*  * 

Other  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  delightful  candour.  Witness  Phaedria's  farewell 
to  his  beloved  Thais,  in  the  Eunuchu9 — 

*'  You  ask  what  I  desire  ?  That,  though  you  are  with 
this  soldier,  you  should  be  far  away  from  him ;  that,  day 
and  night,  you  should  love  me,  long  for  me,  dream  of  me, 
wait  for  me,  think  of  me,  wish  for  me;  that  I  should  be 
your  joy,  that  you  should  belong  entirely  to  me — in  a 
word,  that  your  heart  should  be  mine,  since  I  am  youn.**  * 

F6nelon  relished  this  passage.  He  writes :  ^*  Can  one 
ask  for  anything  more  frankly  and  truly  dramatic  ?  ** 
His  praise  is  well  deserved,  and  I  think  the  greater  part 
of  it  ought  to  be  awarded  to  Menander.  Other  passages 
that  go  straight  to  the  heart  are :  Aeschinus*  soliloquy  in 
the  Adelphi,^  certain  parts  of  the  rftle  of  Pamphilus  in 
the  Hecyra^^  and  the  mournful  confession  of  Selenium  at 
the  beginning  of  the  CitUllaria;  for  in  them  we  feel  that 
hearts  have  really  been  moved.  Sometimes  a  few  words 
underscored  by  a  bit  of  stage  play  suffice  to  produce  ex- 
ceedingly pathetic  effects.    This  is  the  case  in  the  HeauUm 

1  Ann,,  606  et  soq.  *  Mmn,,  ISO  •%  nq. 
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Ttmoroumenas  when  Antdphila  suddenly  meets  CHima.^ 
In  the  IleQtxsiQo/dni  the  impetuous  Polemo,  alter  gettiog 
over  an  attack  of  anger»  can  do  nothing  but  lepesfc,  like 
a  weeping  child :  **  Glycera  has  left  me,  she  has  left 
me — Glycera,  O,  Pataecus  1 "  '  His  stammering  and  his 
sobs  of  grief  are  more  eloquent  of  the  poor  man's  state  of 
mind  than  any  long  speeches  could  be. 

The  passages  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  conespond, 
in  the  comedies  of  the  i*^  to  the  scenes  in  tragedy  wliidft 
make  appeal  to  our  pity.  Other  passages  correspond  to 
the  tragic  scenes  of  terror,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  difference  of  spirit.  To  this  class  belongs  the  scene 
in  the  Rudens  in  which  Labrax,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned,  unexpectedly  appears  and  again  jeopardises 
the  freedom  of  two  unfortunate  women  who  have  baidy 
escaped  shipwreck,*  and  also  the  passage  in  the  Caplm 
in  which  Tyndarus,  frightened  at  the  discovery  of  his 
rascality,  takes  flight  at  the  approach  of  Aristophontes.^ 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  passage  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self the  defenceless  victim  of  cruel  retaliation.  As  a  mle 
we  do  not  take  the  apprehensions  of  slaves  very  seriousljt 
nor  worry  about  the  punishment  that  awaits  them,  as 
even  they  themselves  refer  to  it  in  a  jocose  vein.  But  the 
calamities  and  the  squaring  of  accounts  which  we  should 
view  with  composure,  or  even  with  amusement,  if  thej 
were  about  to  befall  a  mere  Scapin,  appear  in  a  diflteicak 
light  when  they  suddenly  menace  the  honour,  the  lovc^ 
or  the  dearest  interests  of  persons  who  are  sympathetie 
to  us.  When,  in  lines  281  of  the  Phormio,  DemiplMH 
announced  by  the  trembling  Geta,  comes  raging  on  to  the 
stage,  and  in  a  loud  voice  declaims  against  the  disregaid 
of  paternal  authority,  we  experience  something  like  the 
fear  that  drove  Antipho  to  flight.  While  watelii^ 
Pamphilus  and  Simo  face  to  face  with  one  another  at  the 
close  of  the  Andria,  the  spectators  must  have  started 
felt  their  hearts  beat  if  the  scene  were  well 
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In  reading  the  Hecyra  curiosity  and  even  compassion 
yield  to  anxiety  as  soon  as  we  find  out  what  is  going  on 
at  Myrrhina's  house;  we  dread  lest  the  secret  be  dis- 
covered, and  Philumena  be  doomed  to  dishonour.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Rudens  and  in  the  CisieUaria  we 
are  stirred  by  the  delay  that  occurs  in  the  recognition  of 
the  heroines,  and  by  the  sudden  changes  of  fortune  through 
which  they  risk  losing  their  orifiela. 

Besides  fear  and  pity,  tragedy  sometimes  calls  forth 
admiration  and  transmits  to  the  souls  of  the  audience  a 
thrill  of  noble  enthusiasm  and  of  lofty  sentiment.  Etfects 
similar  to  these  occur  in  the  vioj  though  they  aret  of  coursCt 
on  a  more  humble  and  everyday  scale.  Certain  characters 
in  the  plays  please  us  on  account  of  their  uprightnesit 
because  they  portray  mankind  in  a  favourable  lightt  and 
because  they  gratify  the  philanthropic  optimism  that  lies 
dormant  in  many  of  us.  -To  this  class  belong  Syriscuit 
in  the  * EnaqinonBQ,  who  so  eagerly  looks  after  the  interests 
of  a  poor  foundUng ;  Hegio  and  Geta,  in  the  Adelphit  both 
so  concerned  about  protecting  Sostrata;  the  gentle  and 
modest  Eunomia,  entirely  absorbed  in  the  happiness  of 
her  brother;  Philematium,  that  model  of  gratitude; 
Chremes,  in  the  HeauUm  Timoroumenoi^  who  inquires 
with  soUcitude  after  the  troubles  of  a  stranger,  his  neigh- 
hour  of  a  few  weeks;  the  compassionate  Ptolemoeratia, 
in  the  Rudens,  and  the  hospitable  Daemones;  the  good, 
but  peevish,  Geaenetus,  in  the  Fewgyd^ ;  unselfish  Crito,  in 
the  Andria;  Bacchis,  in  the  Heeyraf  who  rejoices  that  ibe 
has  been  able  to  re-estaUish  peace  In  the  bouselKrfd  of 
her  former  lover;  the  two  sisters,  in  the  SUchus,  who 
are  devotedly  attached  to  their  busbaiids.  All  these 
personages,  and  many  others,  I  imagjne,  formed  In  the 
theatre  a  sort  of  tiand  of  honeit  folk  in  whose  eooipaojr 
honest  folk  mmt/ng  the  aikttenee  foli  themselves  al  home, 
while  even  the  It^  riftnom  spectatofv  douMless  eat^ 
descended  to  stiow  a  moment's  §fmp$thy^  i)ttmiom ' 
ally  one  of  the  dramaiU  per$anm$  fis«s  beyorid  tli^;  level  of 
ordinary  virtue  uiA  ttmA^iM  tlftt  bttffcta  of  sMriAe^.    In 
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the  Cistellaria  Selenium  subordinates  herself,  disappean 
without  a  murmur,  and  does  not  wish  to  have  the  faith- 
less Alcesimarchus  saddened  by  reproaches  abcMit  hif 
betrayal  after  he  has  deserted  her — or  at  least  when  ahe 
thinks  that  he  has  deserted  her.  In  the  Hecyra  Soatarata* 
fearing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  conjugal  happiiieaf  of 
her  son«  humbles  herself,  renounces  aU  the  comforts  of 
her  ordinary  existence,  and  condenms  herself  to  exile  in 
the  country.  In  the  Andria  Pamphilus  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  wealth  and  his  social  standing  to  his  love,  and 
later  on,  when  confronted  with  Simons  suspicions^  he  ii 
prepared  to  sacrifice  even  his  love  to  his  honour.  And 
finally,  in  the  Capiivi^  pathos  rises  to  a  height  worthy, 
as  one  would  have  said  in  former  times,  of  the  eaUmmmB. 
It  is  very  difficult  not  to  share  H^o's  admiration  iHule 
Ustening  to  the  pseudo-Philocrates*  fiaiewell  to  the  sham 
Tyndarus,  even  though  one  does  not  share  his  mistake.^ 
And  further  on,  when  the  bold  lie  has  been  discovered. 
how  striking  is  the  tone  in  which  l^ndarus  answen 
threats  and  reproaches  I 

*'  Little  do  I  care  for  death  as  long  as  I  have  not  deserved 
it  through  evil  deeds  of  my  own.  Should  I  die  here,  and 
should  he  not  return  as  he  has  promised  to,  I  should. 
after  my  death,  have  the  honour  of  having  rescued  my 
captive  master  from  slavery  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  having  enabled  him  to  return  as  a  free 
man  to  his  country  and  to  his  father,  and  of  having  pre- 
ferred to  expose  myself  to  danger  in  order  that  he  should 
not  perish. — ^Hcgio :  Go,  then,  and  rejoice  in  your  gloiy  on 
the  shores  of  the  Acheron. — Tyndarus :  He  who  dies  by 
a  courageous  act  perishes,  but  does  not  lose  his  life/*  * 

Never  has  the  satisfaction  that  comes  of  duty  per- 
formed at  whatever  cost  found  nobler  expression,  and 
this  passage  deserves  to  be  compared  to  certain  soenea  in 
tragedy ;  for  instance,  to  the  scene  in  which  Antigone,  after 
her  heroic  act  of  disobedience,  defies  the  wrath  of  Crcon. 

>  Cafi.,  43S  et  toq.  •  Ibid..  Stt  •%  ssq. 
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These  examples  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  via;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  contains  the  whole  gamut 
of  human  passions.  Though  limited  in  its  subject  matter 
— ^more  limited  than  that  of  ancient  comedy — ^its  wider 
range  gave  it  the  advantage  over  its  elder  sister.  Plutarch 
openly  says  as  much  when  he  admires  in  the  comic 
vrriters  of  the  new  period,  in  comparison  with  their 
predecessors,  ^'  the  mixture  of  gaiety  with  seriousness/*  ^ 
Quintilian  alludes  to  this  when  he  praises  the  sustained 
dignity  of  speech  with  which  Menander  endows  all  his 
actors — ^fathers  and  sons,  soldiers  and  rustics,  rich  and 
poor,  angry  people  and  suppliants^  gentle  as  xoell  as  surly 
characUrs.^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  during 
the  third  century  the  performance  of  a  comedy  offered 
an  entertainment  of  a  very  varied  character.  The  vulgar 
part  of  the  audience  was  treated  to  the  traditional  horse- 
play, much  of  which  constituted  a  sort  of  interlude  or 
side  dish  in  the  course  of  the  performance.  Tender- 
hearted  people  and  young  folk  had  a  chance  of  experienc- 
ing pleasant  sensations ;  they  were  glad  to  discover  in  the 
play  a  portrayal  of  their  joys  and  of  their  troubles.  Mature 
and  experienced  people  Uked  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  applauded  the  judicious  utterances,  the  con- 
cise formulae  in  which  their  own  views  about  life,  the 
world  and  mankind  shone  forth  with  the  brilliancy  of 
thoughts  well  expressed.  Thinkers  and  liberal  and 
courageous  minds  were  now  and  then  led  to  meditate,  to 
examine  society  with  a  critical  tyt^  and  to  abandon  errors 
and  prejudices ;  sensitive  spirits  and  learned  people  enjoyed 
the  truthful  psychology,  the  correctness  and  grace  of 
style,  the  discreet  humour  and  the  fine  irony.  Thus  men 
of  quite  divergent  temperaments  found  something  to 
satisfy  them,  as  they  sat  side  by  side  watching  the  same 
play. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  not  all  the  poets  of  the  via 
were  able  to  make  equally  felicitous  use  of  the  resources 
at  their  command.    Dipliilus,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  his 

>  Pliii.,  QwaUL  8pmp99^  VII.  S,  3,  7.  •  Qafai.,  X.  1. 
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writings  by  the  fragments  and  by  two  of  Flautus*  plays 
(the  Budens  and  the  Casino)^  appears  to  have  dung  to 
the  earlier  tradition,  and  to  have  attached  scant  import- 
ance to  incidents  that  were  not  amusing.    When  Philemon 
ceases  to  provoke  laughter  by  means  that  often  lacked 
refinement,  he  readily  goes  to  an  opposite  e3ctieme,  and 
runs  the  risk  of  making  us  yawn.    A  critic  has  rightly 
said  that  his  moral  discourses,  which,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  are  very  frequent,  easily  become  pedantie. 
Even  the  most  attractive  of  the  serious  passages  tint 
Plautus    copied    from   him — the   conversation   between 
PhUematium   and    Scapha — is   open   to   this  reproaeh. 
Apollodorus,  if  the  Phormio  and  the  Hecyra  afford  a  tux 
basis  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  talent,  sinned 
in  the  way  of  monotony  and  affectation.    He  was  more 
sentimental    than    impassioned,    more    mournful    than 
pathetic.    Probably  some  of  the  points  in  which  Menander 
showed  great  superiority  were  the  versatility  and  diversity 
of  his  style,  cmd  his  abiUty  to  set  all  the  chords  of  tbe 
soul  vibrating  without  shock  or  jar.    He  was  certainly 
something  very  different — and  much  greater — than  a  mere 
fashionable  writer  and  maker  of  fine  speeches.    His  art 
was  not  an  art  of  semi-tones,  as  one  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose by  some  of  the  Latin  imitations.    Owing  to  recent 
discoveries  we  are  now  able  to  recognise  that  foroeftilneiB 
which  good  judges  in  ancient  times  found  and  admired  in 
him,  and  we  have  proof  that  in  his  plays  graceful  senti- 
ments and  restrained  emotions  alternated  with  the  mort 
fierce  and  violent  transports,  all  portrayed  in  a  mamtrr 
true  to  nature. 

The  variety  of  dramatic  effects  which  a  single  play  of 
the  new  period  was  capable  of  producing  explains  why 
this  style  of  composition  met  with  widespread  sueeess  in 
its  day,  and  also  why  this  success  was  lasting.  If  wo 
read  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  in  quidc  suooes- 
sion  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  fi-eling  of  satiety,  and  we  should 
be  Ukely  to  declare  that  '^  it  is  always  the  same  thing.** 
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Such  a  summary  judgment — as  little  flattering  for  the 
audiences  of  early  days  as  for  the  playwrights— would  be 
unjust,  and  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  revise  it, 
now  that  my  review  of  the  via  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conditions  surrounding  dramatic 
poetry  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  made  it  excusable 
for  authors  to  take  up  themes  that  bad  ab%ady  been  dealt 
with.  Similarly,  we  might  allege  that,  as  the  public  went 
to  the  theatre  only  at  great  intervals,  they  meanwhile 
forgot  what  they  had  heard,  and  were  not  bored  by 
repetition.  But  such  an  excuse  would  be  weak  and 
hardly  fair.  There  are  other  more  vahd  ones  to  bring 
forward. 

What  are  the  chief  grounds  for  this  charge  of  monotony 
that  is  raised  against  the  viat  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  certain  episodes  and  certain  situations  reappear  in 
several  comedies ;  indeed,  I  have  shown  this  at  some  length 
myself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  material  and  the  ending  of  the  plot  that  are 
repeated  most  persistently,  and  this  repetition  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  general  similarity  existing  between 
many  of  the  plays.  Before  the  regular  plot  b^ns  we 
hear  a  story  of  seduction  or  of  rape,  of  children  expoced 
by  their  parents  and  brought  up  by  strangers;  at  the 
close  of  the  play  we  witness  a  recognition,  often  brought 
about  by  material  things  (rings,  jewellery,  garments,  etc), 
a  reconciliation,  or  a  marriage.  But  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  the  field  is  open  for  coimtless  variants 
and  for  countless  new  incidents.  Hie  frame  remains  the 
same,  but  the  pictures  which  appear  in  it  may  vary. 
Hence  we  must  avoid  a  hasty  judgment  which  might 
indude  a  host  of  playwrights  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  the 
comic  writers  of  the  new  period.  How  many  plays  in  our 
own  day  begin  with  adultery  or  divorce,  and  end,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  author  or  the  &sliioo  of  the 
day,  with  a  final  separation  of  two  people  who  had  thought 
they  were  in  love,  or  else  with  fotgiTeneas — fcwgivcncsa 
on  one  side,  or  both  i 
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tears  ?  Yet  the  authors  would  protest  were  we  to  in«innate 
that  they  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again — and 
they  would  be  quite  right.  Such  and  such  a  repetition, 
at  which  a  modem  reader  of  Menander,  of  Terence  or  of 
Plautus  takes  imibrage,  because  he  discovers  it  four  or 
five  times,  would,  I  beUeve,  appear  less  serious  to  him  were 
he  able  to  go  through  the  entire  repertoire  of  the  via,  and 
thus  to  find  that  it  recurs  incessantly.  By  the  force  of 
facts  the  optical  illusion,  the  lade  of  perspective  that 
caused  his  strictures,  would  then  disappear;  he  would 
leam  no  longer  to  confound  the  essential  with  the  non- 
essential, and  that  to  understand  an  ancient  work  of  art 
he  must  acquire  the  taste  of  the  ancioits. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  the  wxiteiB 
of  New  Comedy  dealt  with  the  same  subjects  several  timea, 
they,  after  all,  only  followed  a  course  that  was  taken  by 
all  the  artists  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  never  demanded 
that  works  of  art  should  be  highly  original.  As  has  been 
correctly  observed,  their  architects  during  many  centuries 
always  built  one  temple  just  like  another ;  ^  several  of 
their  sculptors,  even  some  of  the  greatest,  limited  them* 
selves  to  reproducing  a  few  types,  a  few  attitudes ;  their 
story-writers,  long  before  they  wrote  purely  imaginative 
tales  or  romances,  repeated,  without  becoming  bored 
themselves  or  boring  anybody  else,  old  legends,  famous 
adventures,  which  in  their  original  version  were  not  even 
always  of  Hellenic  origin ;  *  their  trsgic  writers,  *"«»tird 
of  entering  on  the  path  opened  up  by  Agathon,  who  wrote 
a  tragedy  in  which  everything — including  the  facts  and 
the  characters — ^was  free  invention,  dealt  more  and  move 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a  few  heroes,  like  Oedipus,  Tdepfaas 
and  Orestes,  with  which  the  audience  was  already  fan^Bar. 
What  the  artists  were  concerned  with  and  what  pleased 
the  public  was  not  a  complete  novelty,  but  subtle  variants. 
clever  retouches,  and  in  certain  cases  the  plot  may  have 
appeared  to  have  the  greater  merit  the  more  the  subjects 

>  LaehAt,  L«  Temple  grtr,^  p.  89. 
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with  which  it  dealt  had  been  used,  and  the  narrower 
the  limits  in  which  it  moved.  Rightly  considered,  Greek 
comedy  was  neither  more  nor  less  monotonous  than 
tragedy,  narrative  poetry,  sculpture  or  architecture,  and 
it  must  be  judged  according  to  the  same  principles  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  same  state  of  mind. 

Besides,  Greek  comedy  was  not  so  monotonous  as  the 
paUiaia  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  must  not  forget 
what  I  have  said  of  the  diversity  of  personages  who, 
though  they  lacked  very  striking  characteristics,  often 
possessed  an  individual  disposition  and  way  of  thinking. 
In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  how  large  and  how  varied  the 
domain  of  the  via  was,  we  ought  somehow  to  multiply 
this  diversity  by  that  of  the  sentiments,  the  emotions  and 
the  passions  which  the  dramatis  personae  felt.  Neither 
Plautus  nor  Terence  allows  us  to  see  the  product  of  this 
multiplication.  Plautus  had  a  contempt  for  psychological 
subtleties,  and  gives  undue  importance  to  certain  traits 
while  he  suppresses  others;  he  spoils  the  light  and  shade 
and  omits  entire  portions  of  the  picture  in  order  to  make 
room  for  grimaces  and  quibbles.  Terence  is  much  more 
careful  and  well-meaning,  but  he  lacks  the  vigour  necessary 
to  reproduce  the  outlines  and  the  vividness  of  his  models ; 
he  blurs  the  contours,  weakens  the  tones,  and  envelops 
the  whole  plot  in  a  rather  dull,  grey  atmosphere;  in  a 
word,  his  plays  reproduce  only  *'  a  half  of  Menander.**  ^ 
Hence  the  style  of  which  Menander  was  a  representative 
cannot  have  lacked  diversity.  It  must  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  diversity  did  not  so  much  concern  the 
more  immediately  apparent  elements  of  comedy,  such  as 
its  incidents  or  the  social  standing  of  the  dramatis  personae. 
as  it  concerned  details  of  character,  of  pathos  and  expres- 
sion.  In  the  field  of  literature  it  was  analogous  to  that 
diversity  which,  at  about  the  same  period,  distinguished 
those  most  attractive  of  all  works  of  art — the  terra-cotta 
statuettes  from  Tanagra.  Like  the  ehmracters  in  comedy, 
the  pretty  figurines  of  these  dayHBMMMIen  aie  not  engaged 
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in  very  diverse  occupations,  nor  do  their  poses  differ  veiy 
much  from  one  another.  But  who  would  dare  to  say 
that  they  are  all  alike,  or  who  would  be  bored  by  lookiiig 
at  them  ?  Even  when  the  pose  remains  the  same,  aoiiie 
detail  in  the  figure  or  in  the  costume — a  more  slender  or 
more  supple  waist,  a  loftier  brow  or  one  that  is  bent  in 
meditation,  a  firmer  or  more  Iftngiijgliing  bearingt  a  more 
nervous  or  spiritless  gesture,  a  flowing  doak,  or  one  that 
clings  to  the  body — suffices  to  ensure  endless  variations. 
A  faithful  portrayal  of  the  countless  peculiarities  in  which 
human  souls  differ  when  brought  face  to  tact  with  the 
identical  occurrences  must  have  done  as  much  for  the 
characters  of  the  via. 

Of  course,  one  must  have  a  keen  mind,  a  delicate  sensi- 
bility, in  order  to  discover  this  kind  of  diversity.  But 
these  quaUties  were  certainly  not  lAi*Ving  in  the  Athens  of 
Hypereides  and  Epicurus,  nor,  as  I  believe,  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  of  that  period.  It  is  clear 
that  what  I  have  said  in  various  parts  of  this  book  about 
ia^vexoi  dxQoatai,  the  vulgar  and  unintelligent  crowd  with 
which  our  poets  had  to  reckon,  because  they  filled  the 
seats  in  the  theatre,  does  not  apply  to  the  entire  audience. 
As  I  neither  failed  to  recognise  nor  tried  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  not  every  Athenian  was  Attic,  I  shall  certainly 
not  be  suspected  of  entertaining  too  much  admiration  for 
ancient  Greece  when  I  say  that,  of  the  audiences  that 
went  to  the  plays  of  a  Philemon,  a  Menander  or  an 
Apollodorus,  a  goodly  number  were  worthy  of  these 
authors.  At  the  close  of  the  classical  period  the  refinement 
and  subtilty — in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — that  were 
at  all  times  innate  in  almost  every  Greek  had,  by  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  remarkable  inteUectoal 
training,  grown  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfcctioai 
Great-grandsons  of  Socrates*  companionSi  or  of  the  sophista 
and  the  admirers  of  Euripides,  grandsons  of  the  disciples 
of  Plato  and  of  the  readers  of  Isocrates,  sons  of  those  who 
had  heard,  or  who  themselves  had  heard,  powerful  orators 
and    gifted    speech-writers   and   philosophers,  expert  in 
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psychological  and  ethical  analyses,  the  cultivated  Athenians 
during  the  last  third  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  third  must  have  constituted  a  picked  audience 
which  did  not  allow  an  iota  of  the  most  subtle  variants 
or  of  the  most  unobtrusive  innovations  to  escape  their 
attention.  With  such  an  audience  the  tia  could  well 
have  a  fairly  long  career  before  it  exhausted  itself. 


CONCLUSION 

SUCH  was  New  Comedy.  Now  that  I  am  about  to  bid 
it  farewell  it  seems  useless  to  repeat,  in  a  general  eoo- 
clusion,  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  special  OQncln- 
sions  of  the  various  chapters.  I  shall  rather  indicate,  m 
a  few  words,  the  place  New  Comedy  held  in  the  whole 
history  and  evolution  of  Greek  letters. 

A  short  time  ago  Maurice  Croiset  wrote  an  essay  entitled 
Menander,  the  Last  of  the  Attic  Writers^^  and  what  Croiiet 
says  of  Menander  can  be  said  of  that  style  of  composition 
in  which  Menander  excelled;  the  via  was  the  last  fonn 
of  literature  that  can  be  called  Attic. 

By  this  I  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  the  lait 
that  had  its  centre  at  Athens.  Beginning  with  the  third 
century,  poems  of  another  kind— elegies,  epigrams,  idjili^ 
didactic  poems — ^flourished  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  on 
the  shores  of  Asia,  in  the  islands  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  For  those  who  cultivated  these  classes  of 
poetry  Athens  was  no  longer  a  fatherland  nor  a  place  of 
meeting ;  for  those  of  our  own  day  who  write  their  history 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Euripides,  of  Plato  and  of  Demos- 
thenes makes  room  for  that  of  Alexandria,  Cos,  Pydna» 
Antioch  and  Pergamum.  But  New  Comedy  had  for  its 
most  illustrious  representative  an  Athenian  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  entire  life  was  passed  in  sight  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  shores  of  Salamis,  who,  when  invited 
to  seek  gain  and  glory  at  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy* 
refused ;  whose  devotion  to  Attic  soil  Alciphron  ^— 
doubtlessly  according  to  a  reliable  tradition — has  pictured 
in  graceful  and  forceful  words.  Many  of  his  rivals  and 
successors  were  foreigners,  natives  of  the  most  diverse 
parts  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Philemon  was  bom  st 
Syracuse  or  at  Soloi,  Diphilus  at  Sinope,  Lynoeus  at  Samoa, 
one    ApoUodonis    at    Curystus    and    another   at    Gda, 

1  MHumdf  U  dtmier  du  AUique*,    Hevm  4m  />tM«  Mmim.  AprO  ISb 
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Phoenicides  at  Megara,  Poseidippus  at  Cassandria ;  and  so 
on.  But  almost  all  of  them  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
their  Ufe  at  Athens,  and  although  all  their  works  were  not 
written  for  Attic  theatres,  the  best  of  them  were  destined 
for  that  stage.  To  secure  the  votes  of  the  people  of 
Cecrops,  to  be  included  in  the  dmygaKpai  of  the  poets  who 
won  prizes  at  the  Lenaea  or  the  Dionysia  h  daiei^  was, 
in  their  eyes,  a  consecration  which  very  few  of  them 
failed  to  seek.  When  Athenaeus  says  of  Macho  of  Sicyon 
(or  of  Corinth),  a  contemporary  of  Apollodorus  of  Carystus, 
Ovx  idliaie  6*  'AOi^vrfai  xAg  x(o/iq>dlaQ  rdc  iavxai),  iiX*  h 
'Aisiavdoelqi,  he  evidently  intends  to  call  attention  to 
something  exceptional.^ 

By  remaining  true  to  the  Athenian  public  and  to  the 
stage  that  had  been  glorified  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  by 
Plato  the  comic  writer,  by  Antiphanes  and  Eubulus,  tht 
poets  of  the  new  period  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  having  to  deal  with  a  pubUc  that  was  more  cultivated 
and  more  capable  of  enjoying  their  works,  but  they  lost 
the  opportunity  of  finding  richer  material  for  their  plays* 
The  Athens  in  which  they  Uved  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  small  town.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  its  inhabitants, 
regarded  as  men,  were  not  the  equals  of  their  ancestors, 
but  they  no  longer  had  great  questions  to  discuss  or  great 
interests  to  defend.  Though  they  were  affected  by  the 
turmoil  of  the  age,  their  country  was  no  longer  an  import* 
ant  factor  in  the  world's  history;  it  was  no  longer  the 
heart  or  the  brain  of  Hellenism.  The  life  that  people 
led  at  Athens  when  they  were  not  blockaded  and  starved 
by  hostile  armies  or  oppressed  by  a  tyrant  must  have 
been  somewhat  drowsy,  monotonous  and  narrow.  This 
accounts  for  that  poverty  of  ideas  in  the  works  of  the  fia 
which  could  not  be  disguised  by  skilful  treatment.  The 
comic  writers  of  this  period  were  excellent  painters,  but 
they  had  mediocre  models.  This  fact  does  not  detract 
from  their  merit,  but  it  detracts  from  the  interest  of  their 

>  Ath.,  p.  664  A. 
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works.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  greatest  of  them 
were  not  able  to  behold  the  ever  fresh,  inflnitdy  divene 
and  Tivid  spectacle  of  the  great  Hellenistic  oentics» 
instead  of  living  and  writing  in  the  midst  of  a  super- 
annuated society  and  of  having  their  vision  limited  by  a 
narrow  horizon  to  traditional  characters  and  petty  oceur* 
Fences  which  afforded  no  variety.  When  we  read  m 
Quintilian  that  Menander  gave  **a  complete  picture  of 
life,"  ^  and  that,  in  watching  the  poet's  plays,  or,  more 
generally  speaking,  the  plays  of  the  wfa,  we  can  resuscitate 
the  memory  of  the  time  in  which  they  appeared,  we  most 
recognise  tiiat  Quintilian*s  words  require  some  correctioo 
and  reservation.  A  *' complete  picture,"  perhaps,  of 
"life"  as  far  as  character  is  concerned;  but  of  the  life 
of  society  what  a  small,  insignificant  part  I  And  how 
strange  it  is  that  the  comedy  of  a  period  like  that  of  the 
Diadochi  and  of  the  first  Epigoni,  full  of  effervesoenoe, 
of  innovations  and  upheavals,  of  a  period  that  looked  so 
exclusively  towards  the  future,  should  have  subsisted  on 
worn-out  incidents  and  elements  that  had  been  inherited 
firom  the  past  1 

Not  only  is  New  Comedy  the  last  great  form  of  literaiy 
production,  in  point  of  time,  that  flourished  at  Athens, 
but  it  is  the  culmination  of  much  progress  of  which  Attaea 
had  been  the  scene  and  Attic  writers  the  chief  promoteis, 
and  in  it  are  concentrated  for  a  supreme  outburst  of  glofy 
some  of  the  most  precious  qualities  of  Athenian  genius. 
On  this  point  I  need  not  waste  many  words,  as  I  need 
only  confirm  observations  previously  made.  The  devcr* 
ness  and  subtlety  of  observation  that  make  the  works  of 
the  via  attractive  had  manifested  themselves  much  eariicr. 
in  older  comedy  and  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  in 
some  Socratic  writings  and  in  the  orations  of  the  speeds 
writers.  Whenever  I  re-read  the  solfloquy  of  Demeas 
in  the  Jlofda  I  involuntarily  think  of  the  acooont  of  tlw 
murder  of  Eratosthenes  in  Lysias*  oration,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  merely  the  similarity — which,  as  a  matter  of 

>  Quint.,  X.  1,  70. 
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fact,  is  far  from  complete — ^between  the  misfortunes  of 
the  comic  character  and  those  of  Lysias'  client  which  calls 
forth  this  reminiscence.  Works  like  the  orations  On  the 
murder  of  Eratosthenes^  Against  Simo^  Far  the  Invalid^  On 
the  inheritance  of  PhUoctenum^  Against  Neaera^  Against 
EubulideSy  Against  Evergos  and  Mnesibulos^  Against  Conon^ 
Against  Callicles,  Against  Athenogenes^  Far  Lycapkran — I 
quote  almost  at  random — contain  many  quahties  that  reveal 
the  same  quickness  of  vision,  the  same  sense  of  picturesque 
and  vivid  detail,  the  same  **  skill  in  playing  new  parts,** 
that  we  admire  in  our  poets,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  their  style  of  writing,  create  a  kinship 
between  men  Uke  Lysias,  Hypereides,  Apollodorus,  and 
even  Demosthenes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Philemon  and 
Menander  on  the  other.  The  art  of  dialogue  which  was 
brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  by  certain  drama- 
tists of  the  new  period  had  developed  in  the  drama  and 
in  philosophical  literature  since  the  fifth  century.  Tragedy 
alone  had  supplied  abundant  examples  of  the  portrayal 
of  love.  Tragedy  had  also  served  as  a  guide  in  the  con- 
struction of  plays,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  leading  up 
to  the  plot,  while  the  older  comedy  taught  its  yoimger 
sister  convenient  and  amusing  devices.  In  a  word,  not- 
withstanding the  disappearance  of  so  many  works  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  and  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  the  fUari,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  antecedents  for  almost  everything  that  charac- 
terises New  Comedy  in  point  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  form; 
and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  universal  heir,  as  it  were, 
of  all  that  went  before. 


This,  however,  does  not  mean  that,  in  the  history  of 
Uterature,  New  Comedy  is  interesting  merely  as  a  re- 
capitulation and  a  last  phase.  Granted  that  it  received 
much  and  from  all  possible  sources,  it  also  gavt  much, 
and  many  later  works,  besides  those  to  which  I  have 
resorted  in  reconstructing  it,  owe  Mmething  to  it — sonic 
portion  of  their  *"HtiiiMMk  MtHfB  tam  of  thought,  tome 
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settings,  some  forms  of  expression.  The  literary  posterity 
of  the  wfo  is  long  and  very  ramified*  But  it  is  not  wHliiii 
the  scope  of  my  plan  to  give  an  account,  however 
succinct,  of  them,  and  it  must,  therefore,  suflBkse,  in  coo- 
elusion,  to  point  out  its  descendants,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
first  degree. 

In  the  Hellenistic  period  mimes  of  various  kinds 
flourished  or  had  their  revival.  But  was  the  grand 
dramatic  mime  known  as  early  as  this — that  mmgliny  of 
prose  and  verse,  of  declamation  and  song,  accompanied 
by  dancing  and  music,  which  was  later  on  to  be  the 
delight  of  Rome  and  Byzantium  for  many  hundred  yeant 
Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Reich,^  this  is  an  open 
question.  The  only  renmants  of  a  composition  of  this 
order,  some  fragments  found  at  Oxyrhynchus,*  are  of 
uncertain  date;  perhaps  they  are  not  older  than  the 
papjnrus  itself  which  has  preserved  them,  which  dates 
from  the  second  century  after  Christ*  On  the  other 
hand,  passages  from  Aristodes  and  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentiun,  handed  down  by  Athenaeus,'  conclusively 
prove  the  existence  among  the  Alexandrians  of  rhantrd 
mimes,  of  which  the  *'  Grenfell  fragment,'*  ^  a  papyrus 
from  Tebtunis,^  a  potsherd  from  ThAes*  and  possibly 
also  the  Aoxgucdp  qa/jLa^  classified  by  Bergk  as  a  popular 
song,^  still  give  us  some  idea.  The  urban  idylls  of 
Theocritus,  the  mimiambs  of  Herondas  (a  theme  from 
of  them  reappears  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Moixe^ngta\^ 
typical,  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  on^ 
of  another  variety  of  mimes  which  were  meant  to  be  tend 
or  recited.    And  finally,  a  terra-eotta  lamp,  found  sA 

>  Raich.  Der  Mimut.  I.  (Berlin.  1903.  Chap.  VI.  {  6,  p.  47S^6SS). 

>  Ozyrh..  Chap.  VIII.  p.  41  et  eaq.    Bmomdm  Mi^mmmbi,  fourth  iiminn^ 
by  GruaiuA  (1905).  p.  102  at  aaq. 

•  Ath..  p.  620  D  at  aaq.,  621  B  at  aaq. 

«  Oranfall,  An  AUxandrum  EroUc  FragnmU  (Ozfoid,  lt96),  Bi 
Mim.\  p.  117  at  aaq. 

•  Ttbhmu  papyri.  Vol.  I.  p.  8  at  aeq.    girpwin  Mmm.\  p.  IS4-iaa. 

•  Jfilofi^M  Ptmtf  (1902),  p.  291.     Htrimda^  Mim,\  p.  12^-127. 

•  Ath..  p.  697  B.    Baa  Chiaiuh*  iiota.  HwwdM  Mimi,\  p.  ISO. 

•  Oxyrk.  pap..  Vol.  III.  p.  47  et  «eq.     HtrmJQt  Mim.\  p.  Ill  ot 
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Athens,  but  probably  made  in  Egypt,  represents  three 
persons  without  masks  (whom  a  description  designates  as 
fiifiohiyoi\  engaged  in  an  animated  conversation.^  This 
proves  that  very  shortly  after  the  best  period  of  the  Wo, 
if  not  during  that  period,  short  plays  with  several  actors, 
which  were  perhaps  to  a  large  extent  improvisations, 
were  regularly  played  outside  the  theatre,  and  that  they 
enjoyed  popular  favour.  Natiurally,  the  question  arises 
what  these  various  mimes — all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  the  dramatic  style — ^may  have  owed  to 
New  Comedy. 

There  certainly  was  a  kinship  between  them.  Aristo- 
xenus  of  Tarentum  said  of  one  class  of  chanted  mimes, 
which  were  performed  by  Xvau^M  or  iwyt^M^  that  they 
were  naqdi  ri/v  xwiaqMap.  Among  the  characters  portrayed 
by  these  fiotycpdolf  Athenaeus,  probably  quoting  Aristodes, 
mentions  procuresses,  gay  lovers  who  visit  their  mis- 
tresses— ^two  typ^s  that  were  not  ignored  in  comedy — and 
he  adds  that  the  fiay(pdot  frequently  chose  comic  subjects 
{xtofuxAg  ^TioOiaeig  XaP^rteg)  and  performed  them  after  their 
own  fashion  {iTuxQlBrfoop  xaxA,  Ti)r  tdlat  Aywyi/v  Koi  dM^air). 
The  title  of  the  dramatic  performance,  a  scene  of  which 
is  represented  onn»  terra-cotta  lamp  (the  title  appears 
near  the  actors),  belongs  to  the  comic  repertoire  :  Exogd. 
More  than  one  incident  in  Herondas  reminds  us  of  comedy. 
In  the  first  mimiamb  the  situation  of  the  young  wife 
whose  husband  has  been  abroad  for  a  long  time  resembles 
the  situation  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  Stiehu$i  her  virtue 
is  assaulted  by  a  faithless  counsellor,  just  as  the  virtue 
of  Philematium  was  by  Scapha  in  the  MotUUoHa.  In  the 
second  mimiamb  the  pander  Baltarus  had  the  same  mis- 
haps as  Sannio  in  the  Adelphi.  By  bringing  the  man  who 
had  insulted  him  to  justice,  he  carries  out  a  threat  of 
Sannio's,  and  when  he  cynically  admits  his  own  infamy, 
and  recalls  with  satisfaction  that  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  likewise  resembles  Sannio,  or  the  stage  parasites 

*  Aik,  Mittk,,  1901,  p.  1  ct  aeq.  and  PIaIo,  Ls   ef.  FldUh^m,  190S, 
p.  S5  oi  0eq. 
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whose  degradation  has  been  handed  down  &om  Iktlier  to 
son. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  in  a  few  woids 
all  the  analogies  that  can  be  found  between  the  mime  and 
New  Comedy.  But  how  many  diflferenoes  and  oontmsts 
exist,  side  by  side  with  these  analogies  1  Many  of  the 
subjects  which  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  dealt  with  in 
these  **  mimes  '*  are  entirely  foreign  to  high  oomedy.^ 
For  example,  the  school  sc^ie  in  the  third  mimiamK  the 
outburst  of  fierce  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Bitinna  in 
Herondas  and  that  of  the  Oxyrhyndius  /aotxBVtQlat  the 
obscene  conversation  in  the  sixtii  mimiamb,  and  the  tales 
about  adultery  committed  by  women  whidi,  aoo(»ding 
to  Aristocles,  formed  the  chief  subject  of  the  poems 
recited  by  the  XvoupM.  Even  the  scene  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  the  first  mimiamb,  in  which  we  have  just  reoof- 
nised  elements  that  are  familiar  to  the  «tfa»  when  taken 
in  its  entirety,  is  not  an  episode  of  comedy,  for  in  OMnedy 
the  folk  like  Gyllis  do  not  direct  their  attacks  against 
respectable  married  women.  Nor  is  the  paraUauiiikgfmi 
of  the  ''  Grenfell  fragment  '*  like  a  scene  in  eomedyp  ibr 
on  the  stage  it  is  not  the  woman  who  sighs  at  the  door 
of  the  man  she  loves,  but  the  man  who  tries  to  move  the 
hard-hearted  beauty.  If  other  subjects  whieh  ooeur  in 
the  mimes  are  also  found  in  the  comic  poets,  they  are  not» 
at  any  rate,  a  part  of  the  special  repertoire  of  the  new 
period,  but  belong  rather  to  that  of  earlier  comedy.  To 
this  order  belong  the  scenes  taken  from  the  life  of  cnAs* 
men,  like  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  seventh  mimiamK 
or  like  those  which  are  apparently  indicated  by  the  titles 
Zwe^aC^/ievoi  and  *  laxadojuUtriQ^  or  the  visit  to  tlie  temple 
of  Asclepius  in  the  fourth  mimiamb,  and — though  Menan- 
der  himself  wrote  a  ZwaQiaxwooi — the  banquet  hy  wUdi 
the  *  AnaniariCwaai  broke  their  liturgical  fast. 


>  IiMklMitolly  I  may  obMrre  thai  in  Um  mfmiambi  of  Hwmdea  il» 
neone  it  almost  always  indoors^tho  intarior  of  a  ^hap^  of  a  oobool^  of  a 
Uw-ooait,  a  tonplo  or  a  private  house.  As  wo  kaoWp  ai  faig  li 
(orsifD  to  oomody. 
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Even  in  instances  where  there  is  a  real  or  an  apparent 
coincidence  between  the  via  and  the  mime  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  latter  was  inspired  by  the 
former.     The  mime  did  not  originate  in  the  third  century ; 
it  is  as  old  as — ^nay,  older  than  comedy,  and  at  a  very  early 
period  it  favoured  certain  types  that  were  also  used  by 
the  comic  writers.     If  the  fAifiolA/oi  of  the  third  century 
performed  a  play  called  'Exvgd^  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  their  poet  got  his  inspiration  from  a  play  by 
Apollodorus  which  had  the  same  title,  or  from  some  play 
of  the  ria  in  which  a  mother-in-law  appeared.    The  ^E^vgd 
of  the  fUfioUyoi  may  well  have  originated  in  the  domain  of 
the  mime  without  being  under  any  obligation  to  comedy, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Herondas*  MaaxQcndQ  and 
nogvofioaxd^.     Moreover,   in   addition   to.  the  choice   of 
subjects,   the  tone  of  the  mime  distinguishes  it  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  from  New  Comedy.    In  the  mimes 
it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  coarsely  realistic  and  vulgar.     In 
order  to  provoke  laughter  the  jester  in  the  ""  Oxyrhynchus 
mime  *'  uses  and  misuses  a  broad  joke  of  which  there  can 
hardly  be  any  question  in  the  plays  of  the  fifth  century : 
nogii^.    In  Herondas  the  dramoHM  perstmae  are  anything 
but  prudes;  they  call  everything  they  speak  of  by  its 
true  name,  and  they  speak  of  everything;  the  archaic 
dialect  of  their  speech  does  not  disguise  its  popular  tcme* 
In  the  fragments  of  the  chanted  mimes  the  style  is  less 
homogeneous,  and  occasionally  it  admits  of  pompousnets 
and  of  a  certain  pretence  of  poetry.    Elsewhere  the  words 
are  no  less  bold  than  the  thoughts.    Hence,  as  a  whokt 
there  is  something  sensual  and  dissolute  in  the  mimes 
that  must  have  accorded  well  with  the  female  attire  of 
the  Ivoupdol  and  their  indecent  gestures,  and  we  mi^t 
search  in  vain  for  anything  like  it  in  the  extant  works  of 
our  comic  writers. 

In  short,  the  development  of  the  mimes  on  Greek  soil 
during  the  last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  appears 
to  have  been  coincident  with,  rather  than  subordinate  to» 
that  of  comedy.    If,  after  the  time  in  which  the  i^ 
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flourished,  this  style  of  play  attracted  more  tafcnted  ma 
and  created  more  stir,  it  is  not,  as  I  believe,  becaiue  th^ 
found  models  and  encouragement  in  the  works  of  anthon 
like  Philemon,  Menander  or  ApoUodorus.  This  reerudcs- 
cence  of  activity — which,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  man 
apparent  than  real — ^is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  grow- 
ing taste  for  realism  and  by  the  relaxation  of  the  liteiaiy 
tyranny  of  Athens,  owing  to  which  styles  of  wxiting  tfast 
had  hitherto  been  spumed  and  despised  by  Athmian 
pride  ventured  to  claim  attention.  Far  from  giving 
encouragement  to  the  mimes.  New  Comedy  injured  it  by 
keeping  it  in  the  background;  subsequently  the  mime 
was  to  have  a  signal  revenge,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
our  era  to  supplant  comedy  for  centuries. 

Let  us  pursue  our  inquiry  in  another  direction. 

Among  the  epigrams  of  the  third  and  seoond  centmies 
which  have  been  preserved,  more  than  one  reminds  as 
strongly  of  a  situation,  a  character  or  a  sentimental 
incident  met  with  in  the  comic  writers.  **  Take  a  doaen 
shrimps — ^but  you  must  select  them — and  five  wreaths^ 
wreaths  of  roses.  What's  that?  You  say  you  have  no 
money  ?  We  have  been  robbed  I  VfUl  no  one  go  and 
beat  that  Lapith?  He  is  a  pirate,  and  not  a  servant. 
Aren't  you  robbing  us?  Eh?  Bring  your  aeeouiL 
Phryne,  come  here  with  the  counters.  Oh,  the  sly  fox  I 
Wine,  five  drachmae ;  sausage,  two  drachmae ;  eggs»  hare^ 
mackerel,  oil-cakes,  honey-cakes.  •  •  .  To-morrow  iteH 
reckon  it  all  up.  Now  go  to  Aischra  the  perfumer  •  •  •** 
{AfUh.  Pal.,  V.  181).  ''Go  to  market,  Demetrius,  ask 
Amyntas  for  three  blue  fish,  ten  small  seaweed  llsh  aod 
crook-backed  shrimps — he  is  to  count  them  himself — two 
dozen.  Get  these  things  and  come  back.  Also  feteh  six 
wreaths  of  roses  at  Thauborius'.  Ilake  haste,  and,  as  yoa 
pass,  just  tell  Tryphera  to  come  '*  {Anik.  Pal.^  V.  18S). 
These  two  epigrams  by  Asclepiades  might  have  been 
uttered  by  Philolaches  when  he  sends  Tranio  to  maAel, 
or  by  Lesbonicus  when  he  makes  up  aeeounts  with 
Stasimus.    **  One  day  I  was  dallying  with  the  *^*i*hffnting 
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says  Pistoclerus  to  Bacchis ;  ^  and  Cleareta  compares  the 
profession  of  a  courtesan  to  the  occupation  of  a  fowler.* 
''  My  soul  counsels  me  to  flee  the  love  of  Heliodora,  know- 
ing by  experience  what  tears  and  torments  it  costs.  Thus 
speaks  my  soul;  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  fly,  for 
my  imprudent  soul  itself  that  counsels  me,  while  coun- 
selling, loves  HeUodora  "  {Anih.  Pal.^  V.  24).  Here  we 
have  the  state  of  mind  of  Diniarchus,*  or  rather  that  of 
Phaedria,^  expressed  in  subtle  terms.  "  Tell  her  this, 
Dorcas;  listen,  repeat  it  all  to  her  two  or  three  times* 
Dorcas.  Run;  do  not  tarry,  fly.  One  moment,  I  beg 
you,  one  moment,  Dorcas;  wait  a  bit.  Dorcas,  whither 
are  you  running  before  you  know  it  all  ?  To  what  I  told 
you  long  ago  add  this.  .  .  .  But  why  should  I  rave  any 
more?  Say  nothing  at  all  .  .  .  unless  .  .  .  Say  every- 
thing, do  not  spare  yourself  about  saying  everything. 
Really,  Dorcas,  what  is  the  use  of  sending  you?  See,  I 
will  go  with  you  myself — and  ahead  of  you  "  {Anih.  Pal.^ 
V.  182).  This  pretty  passage  recalls  a  passage  in  the 
negixeigofiivij^  in  which  Polemo  sends  Doris  to  Glycera, 
and  follows  her  to  the  door  and  overwhelms  her  with 
advice. 

These  comparisons,  to  which  I  could  easily  add  many 
more,  are  interesting  in  themselves,  but  the  main  point 
is  that  they  lead  to  another  more  important  and  more 
far-reaching  comparison.  In  the  course  of  this  book  I 
have,  on  several  occasions,  though  only  incidentally, 
called  attention  to  the  striking  resemUance  between 
comedy  and  Latin  elegy.  A  carefU  comparison  of  these 
two  kinds  of  poetry  warrants  the  assertion  that  they  have 
many  points  of  contact,  and  a  great  number  of  common 
elements.  In  the  elegiac  poets,  as  in  the  comic  writers, 
the  god  of  love  is  regarded  as  the  most  powerftil  of 
the  gods,  and  as  lord  of  the  universe;  they  speculate 
as  to  why  sculptors  and  painters  should  have  given 
him  a  pair  of  wings;   recommend   a  life  of  pleasure 

>  Hanoi, tft  *  ^ 

*  SVii0,,ittei 
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in  view  of  the  dreariness  of  old  age  and  the  approach 
of  death;  pity  and  rebuke  old  men  who  meddle  with 
love;  they  declare,  now,  that  beauty  needs  no  deganoe 
of  dress  in  order  to  please,  and  again,  that  caiefiil 
attire  increases  beauty,  or  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
it.  In  both  kinds  of  poetry  we  find  the  same  types 
of  character  and  the  same  kind  of  people:  the  lover 
deeply,  and  sometimes  charmingly,  in  love,  who  sect  a 
richer  rival  given  preference;  the  woman  who  is  greedy 
for  money  and  for  presents,  quick  to  ask  and  quick  to 
refuse,  wheedling  and  mendacious;  the  serving-maid  who 
is  the  accomplice  of  her  mistress's  deceit ;  the  duenna  who 
corrupts  yoimg  girls  and  suppresses  their  inclination 
towards  unselfishness,  honesty  and  fidelity,  and  teaches 
them  how  to  make  their  fortunes.  We  have  the  same 
cult  of  amorous  exploits  :  passion  suddenly  awakens  and 
promptly  invades  the  heart  of  the  lover;  at  sight  of  his 
beloved  he  becomes  rigid,  mute  and  stupid;  he  dedaies 
that  the  pangs  of  love  are  the  most  cruel  in  the  worid,  and 
describes  them  with  the  help  of  metaphors  consecrated 
by  custom,  and  compares  them  to  the  worst  tortures  in 
mythology;  they  cannot  be  hidden,  and  make  him  who 
endures  them  look  pale  and  thin;  nothing  can  make  him 
forget  them;  they  grant  him  no  repose,  and  force  the 
lover  constantly  to  besiege  the  door  of  his  fair  one,  drive 
him  to  violence,  to  house-breaking,  to  nocturnal  excesses 
which  the  Roman  police  would,  I  believe,  have  r^arded 
with  an  unfriendly  eye.  I  am  not  attempting  to  do  more 
than  give  a  few  general  and  superficial  hints;  for  a  more 
precise  statement  and  for  further  details  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  commentaries  on  the  Latin  elegiac  poets— pai^ 
ticularly  on  Propertius  and  Ovid — ^to  Leo*s  FimcfMsdht 
Farschungen  and  to  Holzer*s  dissertation  De  poeti 
a  comieis  atticis  excuUa^  ab  elegiaeis  imitalim^ 
(Marburg,  1899). 

How  can  we  explain  so  many  similarities  between  the 
comic  ^\Titers  and  the  elegiac  poets  T  Doubtless  Ph^mtiu 
and  Ovid  may  have  imitattKl  Monander  directly,  for  Us 
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name  occurs  several  times  in  their  works,  as  does  that  of 
one  of  his  heroines — ^the  celebrated  Thais.  But  the  fact 
that  these  similarities  also  occur  in  Greek  authors  of  a  late 
period,  who  cannot  have  imitated  either  the  comic  writers 
or  the  Roman  elegiacs — ^in  authors  like  Musaeus  and 
Nonnus,  the  writers  of  epistles,  Philostratus  and  Aristae- 
netus,  and  in  the  writers  of  romances — ^makes  another 
explanation  more  plausible.  The  conmion  source  of  all 
these  writers  and  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  was 
probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  style  of  composition 
which  had  itself  been  derived  from  New  Comedy :  Hellen- 
istic love  poetry.  What  was  this  poetry?  This  question 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  According  to  one 
view,  the  only  love-poems  known  to  the  Alexandrians  in 
which  the  poet  spoke  in  his  own  name  and  described  his 
own  feelings,  were  the  epigrams,  and  the  great  elegies  of 
Philetas  and  Callimachus  always  retained  a  narrative 
character.  According  to  another  view,  the  third  century 
already  witnessed  the  production  of  lengthy  subjective 
compositions  which  were  in  every  way  analogous  to  the 
works  of  Propertius,  Tibullus  and  Ovid.^  We  need  not 
take  sides  in  this  discussion.  Epigram  or  elegy,  it  matters 
little.  Besides,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not 
always  clear,  and  certain  poems,  considered  by  them- 
selves, may  just  as  correctly  be  called  short  elegies  as  long 
epigrams.  The  main  thing  for  us  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  beginning  with  the  third  century,  a  whole 
series  of  themes  found  in  the  via  spread  beyond  the 
stage  and  furnished  regular  material  to  a  new  order  of 
poetry.  Moreover,  though  they  do  not  entirely  agree,  all 
modem  investigations  into  the  sources  of  Roman  elegiac 
poetry,  as  well  as  those  into  the  sources  of  the  erotic 
letters  or  tales  of  the  later  period,  agree  in  warranting 


>  Sea  the  oontempofmneous  and  eonflicting  works  of  Jaoobj  {Zwr 
EtitHthung  df  rdmitehm  EUgU^  in  the  Fkemitekm  JftiMMis  19CM(,  p.  3S 
et  aoq. ),  and  of  Ck)llnioeh  {Qua§tii<mes  •Ugiocmt^  DIm.  BvibImIv  1906)»  whadi 
refer  to  tho  works  of  thoir  predece— ow.  For  a  fall  diMaMkn  of  thit 
quostioti  MM  i  {        U  La  po/m  fllfcsniriM  mm»  Im  irow 
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this  conclusion.  Hence  the  relation  existing  between 
New  Comedy  and  that  poetry  which  so  soon  afterwards 
shone  forth  in  the  brightest  light— ^erotic  poetry — is  not 
one  of  mere  succession,  but  of  true  kinship.  The  latter 
descended  from  the  former,  and  it  was  from  the  former 
that  it  received  the  lighted  torch. 
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60;  n  17.  68:  n  28.  ei:  U  28. 
68;  II  87.  68;  n  88.  60,  lOL 
m2.76;m8.74;in4.74, 
468;  III  6.  76;  m  7.  74,  78 
m  8.  78;  m  8.  74;  m  10.  78 
m  11.  78;  m  12.  74;  UI  18.  74, 
76;  m  14.  7i|  88;  m  16.  64, 74 
UI  17.  78;  in  24.  64;  III  26.  74 

III  26.  74J28;  m  27.  74:  m  28 
76,101;  mS2.74;  m88.74,188 
in  84.  68. 6L  88. 74;  ni  86.  74 
ni  87.^    IVI.  IB;  IV  2.  18 
rv  8.  18;  IV  4.  18;  IV  6.  18 

IV  8.  80;  IV  10.  18;  IV  11.  fl 
rv  12.  88;  IV  18.  88;  IV  14.  88 
IV  16.  80;  IV  18.  18;  IV  18.  18, 
168. 

Alexandria  tm  «  litemy  oeotoe,  618- 


Alexis,  belon^i  partly  to  N.  GL,  10; 
relation  to  Lncian,  17:  treatment 
of  parasites,  28,  of  phUoeophen, 
101;  frg.  2,  166;  'AvryAcMwiUpeff, 
probab^  the  ori^al  of  Kaevios' 
vlsiieoiiia,  16^  802;  AiM^Met, 
nobab^  the  original  of  TarpOliia' 
Dem^kiMi,  16;  Amfii^t,  28;  BIm- 

«C4^wMf,201;frg.88,417;  Ka^xv- 
MriM.  poeribly  the  original  of 
PUutot*  Fommhu,  14,  MMKl, 
ito  data,  l<te  division  into  aoli, 
881;  hJL  107.  888;  Msptss^iy^e- 
^  2tt;  frg.  148,  Wl^iTlh 

Amphis,  belongs  to  IL  C,  10. 
Amusements,  48;  life  of   plsasnruu 

187-188;     baaqneH,     iftT-M; 

games  and  f esUvmls,  186. 
Anaxila*,  treatment  of  panden, 

'Ayp9€K*t,  268. 

Anaxandrides,  frg.  41,  480. 
Anaxippus,  trsetmMi  of 

.in; 


Angiport  US,  stage  d«vlo«,  844. 
Antiphanes,  two  eomio  poeli  cf  tkie 

Dame.  10;  attaeks on panritei,  18; 

the  cook  one  of  his  fawnrito 
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Mien,  286;  'AfwmCt^,  228; 
MoXayUcif,  and  Laoian,  17  »  Nc^rWr, 
268,  frg.  168.  417:  frg.  195,  75; 
TifAm^t  probably  tneorigiiial^ol 
Lnoian*!  Tinum^  17,  289,  plot,  288, 
258;  frg.  212,  282;  ♦ix/^««f,  28; 
♦iXirris,  Bouroe  of  tba  title,  28; 
frg.  239,  282;  frg.  261,  281;  frg. 
m408. 

AS-MTM,  171. 

ApoUodonu,  Svr^ft^M,  14L 

ApoUodoroa  OaryitiiM,  80;  the  oook 
in  hia  playa,  88;  hnmoor  and 
8arioiiuiflM,504;  wiBakneMas,  512 ; 
*A«»Xc(««v^a,  frg.  1, 128  ;  AidfitKt^ 
meaning  of  title,  82;  *Ejrfp<^  original 
of  Tflrenoe*e  Hecipra,  18,  plot,  877- 
878,  reUtkm  to  the  mime,  685; 
'EviSoEcCi/MMf,  original  of  Tereiioe*e 
Phormio^  18,  its  free  treatment  by 
Terenoe,  48-44. 

ApoUodonu  Gelona,  treatment  of 
parantee,  25. 

Arohedione,  Mnirrility,  24;  treatment 
of  oonrtesans,  25. 

Arohilochoi  braggart  eoldier  in,  226. 

Aristaenetne,  EpisL  II  22.,  128. 

Ariitophanee,  a  eonrce  of  N.  C,  282, 
for  loliloqvy,  888,  iot  audee,  884; 
on  eduoation,  446;  hit  language, 
258-267,  difbrent  from  language 
ofN.C,  268.  PloU  of  ilcAomtoiu, 
Peaett  PUUum^  288 ;  hia  moral  pur- 
poee,488. 

Anstophon,  treatment  of  parasitee, 
26;  ♦i^M'dvr,  28. 

Ariitotle,  hie  eriterion  for  the  periodi 
of  Comedy,  8;  bit  influenoe  on 
N.  C,  8a-8L  254;  on  plot,  804, 
buffoonery,  484. 

Audee,  880-881;  mute  aolikxiuiee, 
881-882;  etage  whiipefa,  881-482; 
explanatory  aeidee,  488  484. 

Athenians,  518.    8m  alto  Andienoe. 

Athene  ae  a  literary  oentre^  518408 ; 
ae  a  oity,  518. 

Attioiste,  their  opinion  of  Ifenandw'a 
diction,  257-2p8. 

Audience,  Athenian,  ite  culture, 
488^488;  their keenncM.  518-517; 
intelligenee  of  Greek  and  Roman 


Axionicus,  frg.  6,  78. 


Banqueta,  common  in  M.  C, 

N.  a,  801 :  187-188. 
Baton,  frg.  7. 101. 
Branarta.  85-102:   168-185; 

4iM67. 


GMdliue  SuUut.  A^lktio.  origin  of 


title,  88 ;  I>anl(nNif^  ooyj  of  i 
dev's  AifMtam,  81 ;  AruM*  p 
a  copy  of  Meoaaderli  Ke^^  It"; 

15;  Ploc,  frg.  8,  88L  frg.  18,  f7: 
iffifnoriffoecM,  probacy  a  oopv  of 
*•  avPMirrfira.li;  2qpc- 


nkfbip  copvof  i 

16;   TiwU»  probably  a  oopj  of 

Kenander'e  TM«,  1j8. 
Oallimaohus,  581« 
Oantica,  888, 885-888. 
CSiaraoten,  58-188.    8m  mU9  Btag- 

nrti,  Oooki,  OourtoMUH,  WkmOj^ 

nthon,    Fhrrignofe,    Gods    anil 


PteaiiteB,  PhikMophen, 
Poor,  FkoonreM,  Birii, 
BUtci,  Soklian,  SooUmjoB^  fltyoo- 
phant.  Flortoae-bnBter  dooa  aoi 
appear,  148;  ohanoten  priaofQy 
humoffous,  84-108;  Bin  of 
108-108;  minor  iMfaimOnm 
actecB,  108-104;  walk  of  Hfo 
not  affect  the  real  oharaotw,  178* 
178;  ^tfmmu  165-li8;  g^vmblm, 
churk,  mieantluopoi,  lOi-lTl; 
iwtwrm,  171 ;  eupMOtMoM 
171-178.  CSianclMa  po 
individualHy,  178-188:  oU 
178-177:  jronng  man,  17M88: 
elaTCi,  180-181:  opiMMile  nhtwn 
ten,181;lbili,in-288.  PtaUlie 
characten,  414-418.  Maaaa  of 
klentificatkm  of  enlorii^ 


CSkildreB, relatfoM  wtlkpaioBta, 
127:  azpcaum,  IK  I1M8I, 
811,  in  predecemonof  N.  GL,ms 
kidnapi&c,  188L  807-468:   Mb- 
etitutloB^ttl. nL  in 
of  M.  C,  88I-88R1  in 
lifo. 


terof  ita 


!•  Iko  |lay< 
wfi^l,888:daUofdli 
divided  tko 


and  the  ad 
Charohni  of  8olit 


rare  in     Oomie 


te  ilimBBte.  Wl  W:  «n 
6ned.  468-484;  TulfBrily. 
478;  buffoonery,  484rflB 


parte,  485-467 :  paraiiloi,  489' 
bok  of  rcipret  fur  aothorllja 
dmnkennew.  470-471;  Bshw 
484;  wwiym.  480-481;  ffM«d|p  nf 
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iofty  •trie,  48(M82 ;  ooined  wordf, 
482^-488 ;  meaningleM  words,  488- 
484;  sUng.  484;  obsoenity,  486; 
oofltame,  488^488;  masks.  488- 
488.  Oomlo  elements  in  the  *ot- 
inff,  488-48L  Chsr&cters  prim- 
arOy  hamorous,  94-102,  4MHK)8. 
Comio  situations,  485-608:  mis- 
understanding, 487-488 ;  decep- 
tion, 488-600;  deceiver  caught  m 
his  own  trap,  600;  amb^ous 
expressions,  601-608. 

GonUmination,  48-60.  276-888; 
almost  the  only  change  from 
originals,  886;  dates  of  secondary 
originals  of  contaminated  plays 
uncertain,  16. 

Conyentions;  r0fg£|di£ff  the  opening 
of  the  play,  828-8M;  regarding 
the  length  of  the  play,  884-840. 

Cooks,  are  braggarts,  charlatans, 
thieves,  88-80;  other  character- 
iitios,  80 ;  seldom  appm'  in  Plautus, 
never  in  Terence,  98 ;  in  contem- 
porary life,  282-828;  in  Dorian 
Farce  and  M.  C,  226 ;  are  faTonrite 
characters  in  Comedy,  808-808; 
dress,  488. 

Costumes,  488^488. 

Courtesans,  79-81;  chief  character- 
irtics,  79;  greed,  ingratitude,  79- 
81 ;  their  arts :  adornment,  flattarr, 
coquetry,  81-88 ;  delensiye  arts,  88- 
87;  malice  and  indeceot  language 
not  in  evidence,  88;  some  euimt 
^ood  traits,  89-81, 240;  treatment 
m  N.  C  25 ;  names  of,  as  titles  of 
plays,  28-29.  In  contemporary 
life.  218-219;  in  0.  C  and  iL  C, 
227. 

&obylus,  'AwmyxitMVtt  163. 

Customs  In  N.  uT,  compared  with  con- 
temporanr  life,  208-840;  generally 
in  accord,  208;  deeds  of  violence, 
807-eiO ;  other  inddeatfl,  8U-818 ; 
lesml  matters,  2UM14.  8u  mUo 
Adventures,  Society,  and  the 
various 


Demophilus,  probable  epoch,  18; 
*Oi^f,  original  of  Plautos'  ifst- 
•arto,  18,  plot,  876»  pretentions- 
607. 


Digresswns  fmm  pk>t,  299-804. 

'[>nfli  to  N 
9;  frgg.  «,  35-40.77. 


Diodoms  Comicus.  belongi  to  K.  C, 


Diophantus,  MfTMicifd^ptt,  80L 
Dioxippus,  pribttbly  bebngs  to  M.  C, 

DipbUos,    used    many    mythobgleal 
iitles,  31;  d<fects  of  style,  898; 


gross  humour,  484  #66, 498:  dung 
to  theokl  comic  tradition,  811-6l£ 
References  to  the  plays :  'A^Mwrftt, 
29,  date,  80;  *EXsi^ | ♦Mvfsvrrtt, 
184 ;  VLftMOfs  onlv  sure  N.  C  frg. 
showing  local  colour,  64;  *EMr>4- 
jTorrcf  (or  *EimyUt^rm)t  20B»  date, 

80;  OfTTdUf,  108;  kxi^^mtm, 
original  of  Ptautua*  Como,  18; 
A^/cyMu.  original  of  Turpilius*  Lem^ 
nda€t  81,  meaning  of  title,  88; 
UniftiTt99,  208;  frg.  00,  70;  ' 

74-76,  77 ;  Iwas  sir^ssprsf , 

nal  of  Plautus*  Ccmm 
and,  in  part,  of  Tteenoe*s  AdiMi, 
18,  to  what  extent,  878-i77, 
interpreUtk>n  of  title,  168;  ImmfU, 
29;  T«x«^(«f,  29.  F^.  104,  70; 
126,  108,208.  Wrote  the  origiDal 
of  Plautus'  JNilcM,  18,  887. 

Disguises,  196 ;  in  Tragedy  and  N.  a, 
m2-888. 

Divorce,  198-199. 

Dorian  Farce,  a  source  for  N.  C, 
226,280. 

Dreams,  in  Tragedy  and  N.  C, 


70;^K. 

rsf ,  orun- 


Educatk>n,  440^418. 

Dstrrt  f ,  166-106. 

Efegy,  Greek,  681-688. 
Elegy,  Latin,  629-688. 
XnPatim,  885-840;  nsualfy  foor  in 

number,  888-884;  their  position, 

884.    ^cs  also  Cbflvns, 
Ephippus,  frg.  8,  860;  '<^Misi. 


Epicharmus,   a  souroe 


a. 


Epigenes,  two  comio  poets  of  this 

name,  10. 
Epigram,  688-58S» 
Spinictts,  ll9insT4X4VMff,  89. 
Epistotograpben,     their      PmrnmHe 

XvisOm  relate  to  IL  C  as  well  as 

to  N.  a,  18.    laidettty  of  wives 

in,  188. 
Ettbnlns,  treetmwit  el  pitMiles,  88; 

panders  in,  228;  HM^t^st,  origin 

ofUt]e,88;  frf.88,U7. 
Eupbroa,  treatmeni  of  paiMiise,  85- 

»;    lack    of    riOnemsnt,    498; 

3>r/ffHti,  141. 

Eopoliii,  parasitee  in,  888;  EAmss, 

Xoripidii,  source  for  N.  C,  888; 
•zpoanre  and  mbsiiUrtion  of  ebil- 
drenin,881;  rape  ia.88|:  aoso- 
feguesin.838;  asides  is, 8N;lo^ 
in, 868-861 ;  moralpreeepla iB, 848. 
Inflneoce  on  pk)t,  804.  IUfsrfee 
of  language  from  tbftl  o(  N.  CL, 


BzpodtloB,   4U-4ei,    1>T   dUluae^ 
long  azpoMtionii,  4SIMSL 


mnjofdow 

imbm,    ] 

iBfidelity:  of  hiwbuid^  WrL.. 
ol  wiTM,  US-Ua.  Childm 
nbtloiw  with  psrants,  UB-U7; 
■nbonUiMte  powtton  of  da^itan, 
lM-128 ;  pu«nU'  lore  of  amfibi^ 
U4-U6 ;  expoalng  of  ehildron,  oto^ 
«M  tUi  ■ubjecit  «.  K  AdTMiUiia*. 
Bratben  and  ■toUn,  14D-UL 
Uothm-fai-kw,  Ut.  Fath«.in- 
Uw,  laa.  Stmnotlian, 
Diwlw,  140.  Fkmil7  on«oB>  m 
Dorio  Fhco,  no.  FHcnta  in  pn- 
deoBMon  of  N.  C,  tSL  HutMM 
U4-123,  UB,  brfoTO  H.  Q.  tSt- 
ESl,  tho  oommon  diuotMmaBt  of 
MrC.,eOL  DiTOToe,  IBB-Ua.  0w 
oIm  Hon,  Wom«n- 

Trthan,  128-188;  joyi  and  mrows 
of  MtBtnity.  US ;  km  of  o&ntint 
U(-U6.  Uaiulij  kt  odd!  irtU 
MUM,  129;  MMou:  agotiam,  pani- 
inaiiy,  U9).  nobler  motira*,  UO; 

aometluaiiBdiilnnt,Ul; 

Ul-iaS:  ndgnatloD.  - 
tbair  own  paat.  181-1' 
124-136.  wa^BM. 
tBdulganoa  fonndad 
tan  lifa,  214.  Attitada  of  aona, 
1»-188;  oanallj  nipaotfal  wd 
obadiant,  US-IS) ;  raawiM:  ter. 
devotion,  138:  lona  not  Tlalo», 
but  witboat  itrong  filial  aDactioa, 
188.  Authority  of  fatbon,  eren 
OTOT  manied  daaghtan,  214- 
215. 

Fialita'  tbaory  of  tha  thraafold  dlvlnoB 
of  Oomady,  4-8. 

IteeicBan,  S8-S7:  littla  loeal  < 
ta».  C, 


lugnan  and  Stria,  MMMl  As- 
torio.Ml;  tootMkt.IM;  ml», 

wm-wni  not  ■wpid  kr_Mk« 

tm;  wfloqnkl  ■liHiinQM  m 
UtUa  wlat;;,  2H  <"^ff^_?^ 

28^dip 


CH-4M;  «>»»•. 4aB-«l;  w^mtw 
of   kttT   it^  4lfr4a:    «£l 

aS-484:   dMft   «HjabMMfbr. 
^  amUgiuiii  — 1^  . 

IibpMtendb7H.C  BaiOiiliw^ 

SooiB^.  Cbanatwa. 
iJTMi  AndfonioM.  OhJialai  pwfciHr 

■^ooKrof  lUkniM'b  •BnavMvh 

Limn,  ItS-aaiL   8odBlMata^Mii 


,  ■•,  M-ia:  wkT 

intndaeed,  H-«:    dra^,   »-U. 
488 ;  dialaet,  H ;  mannata,  87. 


phyaieal.  142-141  oOni^  14t 

nod  naoMn.  141.  matel  «»■■ 
iK  148^  BOiml«litlii^  14Hi^ 
oUvalrT,  rfalkiftv  «f  tMl«b  IM- 
147.  Oirliinlo*a,142.  IWImmi 
ofb*e:tUoa>ai,ll».Ui;  mmm 
of  rabaf,  UHf8;  IhwMtad  bfW 
baaoBH  iiiiUbk  n^  v^hI,  Ui; 
Vm  fMUnp:  rarioad.  fiiiili^ 
U8-1R  fawly  iMmgiMJ.  JS^ 
raUHatioB.  IM^wTiMkMnUr- 


to  PaHiaU  takan'  Iram  the  Grtk. 
f  ohaMar  on  Oomic  EleBMMa, 
pp.  481-MC  ?■»<». 

Baroadaa,  laajnwp  dlffarnit  fraa 
that  of  N.C,  208.  PiTK-nrwi  10.88. 
Mimiaab  I,t2,KS-«34:  It.  888: 


lMaafal.4S8.   LotmiIbiWI^i^ 


Luoun,  Dialoffiut  «f  UU  CoMriwoM, 
their  rsUtion  to  N.  C,  S,  17-18, 
60-61.  Pftruito  in,  76;  oour- 
toMtni  in.  79-81,  88,  Bl;  bn^rt 
•o Idler* in, 96-87;  Unqnotiin^'' — 

Jft^Un.  T 

. , J  ..  .._  .  I7,  perhua  tl 

Tffiw  of  AntiphAMs.  17.  2S2,  28 


loTsn'  qoi 
iuipiral  b 


>,  Mpj  of 

Henander'i  *irtm,  IS  ;  Thtmtamnu, 

oopy  of  >  pUy  bj  Henuidw,  lS-16. 

LjriM,  hli   UngDufl  diSennt  from 

tut  of  N.  cue. 

Ibdnw.  in  TrMedT  ud  N.  C.  SSC 

Hurikge,  Ufr-US,  US  i  in  N.  C  And 
pradMMaon.  280-ESL  Tha  oom- 
non  dinonemont  of  N.  C,  tOl 
AttMki  of  N.  G  bad  BO  lnfl«CBM 


indiTMoaUtr,  177-1-  . 
of  jonng  men,  £60;  tlwir  ownar- 
■Up  of  pn>p«rt7,  C16 ;  comparison 
of.  a.  treatMl  m  N.  C  ttOU.  O, 

Uaoandir,  ooUaotiona  of  fnnMata, 
t ;  an  important  •onroe  foi  Lnctan, 
17;  tnatntant  of  aonrtwani,  K, 
ef  patMltaa,  M-M;  •eorrilitT  In. 
M:  wd  f«w  mjtkOo^Ml  Mm. 
SL  Aneiaat  nitloim  <d.  IB8- 
tSS;  VaiTo  on  tlw  -AkA^*!  ^ 
t77.  Langnan  and  atyb.  IM- 
171;  ooltoqulal  aiawita.  MB- 
nO:  laok  of  Tuirtj,  indeiniU 
wonla,  SM,  word-foraa.  arnt*!. 
Ml  MB.  pbnaaokMT.  Hradataa. 
•Iliptieal  phraaaa,  MS-MB,  diraot 

KDUUon.  MB.  Tlia  Thre«  Aetoc 
w,  in-CBE;  pbtu,  800;  lond- 
MM  (or  «#«nJa,  803:  complioatad 
plot*,  MB;  donblr  piot..  BOB.  BU; 
Aanoa  in  plot,  812-414 ;  Impnifaa- 
Uttycf  plot,SU-<17;  moral  fn- 
•apta  b,  W.  Hi*  sroai  powar  of 
•OBbiaaUon,  311 ;  rrOnement,  4SB- 


mpariorit*.  512;  tha  Ufa  ba  poi- 
triTtnl.  BBB :  rtJathrn  tn  thn  nraTnri. 
WHtSL  WroUorigmalofUmdna' 
rfttaMarM,  U-U,  and  poadblr  of 
PLJal.U. 

RafMSOoia  to  tba  plaTi 
fragmenta:  'AltX*^  J,  otl, 
in  part,  of  PL  Slick.  U.  L_ 
a  poiaible  frg.,  118;  -Afcx^d  f*. 
oruinal.  In  part,  of  Tv.  Ad.,  IM, 
US,  to  wbat  eitant,  178-177: 
■axm.->,  dat«,  80,  frg.  IS,  SBl  16, 
UB,  H,  488;  -AiJria,  original,  in 
part,  of  T«.  Jn^..  11;  Ut^  to 
iriiat  ezttnt,  l77-m>  divtakin 
into  aeu,  881-B8B;  'Artftr-^. 
data,  80.  meaning  of  title,  BB: 
'ArwTM,  171;  'Aff^Uu,  UB; 
•A*,.Ur.>,  frg.  86.  MB;  frg.  90. 
68;    r-rr'i.   U7-1MI  eowparad 

with  PL  aml,  saum,  ita  pbt 

eompUoatad,  808.  Cleawetw.  &£ 
Daoa.  1M.  Gorgfaaand  hta  MMd 
oontnrted,  188;  the  kmr  (Irg.  9«), 
87;  AHT^Am,  188. 171,  fag.  101. 
171:  Aift»*>,  oricinal  ol  ^MiL 
Stot.  Dari^MU,  n,  ■inning  1 
title,  88  ;A>.ril>ffu*,  171,  fr  '" 
171-171:  Al  —  -  -^■ 
PL  Baak,i 


Aotor  L*w  appUedTiBl-Mi,  dl- 
paerion,  BOB;  ooapbaatMl  pkt. 
in.  ehaaea  in  tba  plot.  Ul- 
814.  Imprabafatlitj  of  alot,  llf- 
817.  aayMlaton  and  ai^  MB- 
MB,  lM«th  c<  ttae  amtad  hj 
tba  pbt.  881  peraonnil  of  «fcatw. 
SSB-M;  Moognitioa  of  hMba»l  aa 
•adaaar,  100,  oompaikea  witb  Tar. 

ir«e..  Mi,  «itb  inif.  Ahrm.  m. 

Una  191  48B.  frg.  lis,  UtTibv- 
Htan.  SlB-a?,  WL  tm,  Ckari. 
riM.  811,  Uaatr^^  UOi  aw 
■onariMoa,  188;  eaaTwofcin,  ^m. 
ramna,  BOB.  taptobabilflr,  SIB- 
tU,  Dmm,  in,  HabnMonoa,  80; 


M7,  Om^bb.  180.  PM|*^ 
kar  forbaHanae,  411,  iMpnha- 
UB^,   8U-8U;    SmicriM,    VO- 

170;  IBB;  aoM^rwl  «ith  EmV* 


..a..«.S_,     WW  ,       •n^nCfl    OTlgll—^  SM,       WH.H,        ,1.^,1,.  _^        —■     M»» 

in  pit,  ci  T».  Ji».,  fit.  878,  W»-  Dmmh,  in-lff,  kb  ■■■■hgii 

881^ dlTUon  into Mto^Vni'H^M,  imptobkbfa,  «^   MatMa'm   MB- 

188,  intwproUtion   of   UUa,   88.  Birtiag    •Batkai^    181-41^    Im 

raoognitfon  of  hoabutd  ••  udoetr,  11^  Q8t  898,  418^  n  HI  of  li^ 

800;   otuoes    in    tb*    plot,   818;  MtbM,   08-480:    ;>i»<Ipiw.    &8- 

ohumcten:    DU.,    lU,    UdkW,  4M.   M.   4U,   %i    a*m«*«*^ 

190:   Mt.  88,  ta.  817,  881-888:  " 

»*rr^4,  157,  8%  frg.  SS9.  108, 
238.  808:  •,»»(J..  rfot  808. 
8SS,  oomp>rad  with  «.  P^wL, 
— ;  frg.  24S,  178i  SBi. 


SiU.  AMrMPMf,  If:  *pf»^ii. 

«Ti^ii>r of  CmA  BtaL  8||WM&f. 

2S,    Ul:     TtrH.  jmb2Ktha 

.oriofaMlof  CkadL  Btek.  SWt,  18^ 

78:K^>b,.ptob*blytluorigli»Iof  b%.  MI,   488:   4H,  71:   "m^ 

noUb]7tlMori<ii»l,ini»it,ofFL  U^llS.  frR.  A8,  M:  Twfclu 

Pmii.,  14,  j»0-tali  diTiuon  into  ^.Im,  SOOl  fi*  «>;  88:   «irf»^ 

Mti,  881;    K.itr<*.AM,  data,  80:  88;    •'•^  wWmI  of    liiJw' 

Kifapwr^i,    >    poMibIa   fra..   U:  PkuM,  U^  aoCfil.  iinn^MM 

mA<{,  BSw  144,  oi^nal.  m  put,  of  m  kvlwtf  m  n  ■■tow.  Mk 

of  I«r.  «•».,  IVM&.878.  877,  plot,  808.  111.  dtpMfc  «■  tt» 

to  wlurt  wtmt,  878-880.  orjciMl  pMrfon  at  tb*  haoh  8Mk  m- 

of  NaeriiM'  CoIh  uid  PL  CoIok,  pwad «                          " '  **-*  -'' 

16-10,  oompafiMm  witb   n<wunw«-  trg.  SlI 

Jt/r«,  885,   ba.  XH,  80,  Onatho,         mauuai  .  ._, 

78:    K.«trr9T«,    frg.    Ml,    87:  184.    i                         ,  IM:  881. 

A«NHtU,  orioinU  of  Tnr^  £ck-  lU;   S                          48t:   81^ 

eodia,  18,  meaniiig of  Utle, 84, atw  ITS:  M                         lb* oriflMl 

■otting.  841,  tng.  811-313,  SR,  of  FL                             fatTW: 

IISTAS:  llJ(v,dito.S0;  fn.  !»,  067.  «B                          [Mmw^kmA 

00;  MMr.¥«n|>,fn>.8S7,»^180:  ITS;  «                          );  aiCli; 

-'^   tlw  original,  HO,  IS                         Ultiin. 

18,  888.  bg.  78:  741                          t  II^MtS 

'"  ISTi  BW,UI                          ■.«:88lk 


H.<.xw«>   POMibEr   tlw  original,         Hfl.  U  1^  Ml 

in  part,  of  PL5«5i.,  X8,  888,   '  —    —  

W,  141 ;  R<nXir.>,  frg.  SA4, 


,,, -,  I. 

tha  original  of  TarpiL  PaiUam,  18,  iIe>ieMW  In 

f (gg.  372-373  oompwred  with  TorpiL         gady,  80. 

FamL  frg.  VIII.  16;  iK^unvW-^  ll«*rM.   808;    Uaitatta   a< 

198.   Tbrea    Aotor    Uw  nppUnl,         nnfy  lA.  888. 

881-898,  pacBonnal  of  oborna.  887,  Uddla  Oonady,  law  annfapii 

Muio  obanotan.  488,  donbla  ^krt,  PaUal*,  17:  MWW  lac 

808,   811.   dianoe    in   ylot,    &S,  ~-  ■  - 

SOS,  linsi  B2  fi..  487,  IM  L,  487, 
843  t.,  008.  obanotM :  887.  01^- 
Mn,   451.   Folamo,  178-178,   Ui 


MM,  451.  Folamo,  178-178,  Ua  buqwt  mmm.  SOMAi  Mb- 
tnpnUrMMM.  881  Iw^kiMj,  IffT-  nbtr  fiahbil  tlH  acl|M  «  IL 
UaTlSS,  Fttlaaw  and  IIomUo.  «l>ckM  In  part,  801  F]Xlta,  Si- 
US,  ^oj>l*T  Mupand  witb  T«r.  880;  BoaalagDa  h,  1X7.  IMt  P*- 


Sum.. 


tnjnl  at 

.     .  «gwM,8Mff:  iftrfil  » 

poMiblo  frag-        fevoMiU  tbMM^  187;  tU  fcalr. 

_   _   ,_     jCtnMlatlon        880i    pante   of    ^afidihmli 

,  818.  tba   midwile.  108;         tha  aook  •   in««*ite2iM8K; 

■■•-■-  MO:  iMttM. CM*:  iin  Mn-K 

800>  88T{  «»wt«a»^lB;  |   J     . 


8B:40B.«t:>.w.(.^;r.,.lBe:XMl>.        PMph.808:  ■ 
108,  800-801.  dale.  U.  tilla,  84,      H&aand  M.  C. 


H80;  I  iillMlih 


tan,    628-624; 
prominenoe,  626. 

Misers.  16S-171,  26^-268. 

MnesiniAohus,  aCvkoKos,  268. 

Modeb.     See  Souroes. 

Monologues  in  N.  a,  828-882;  in 
predecessors,  882-884 ;  psyoholon- 
oal  probability  of  :  jostififtbia,  Z29, 
unjustifiable,  821^-880;  at  bM^- 
ning  and  end  of  P^J*  886-887; 
motivation,  417-419;  ao*" 
prologues  and  dramatic  mono! 
not  always  clearly  distinguished, 
419;  long  monologues,  w>-421« 
before  N.  C,  42L  Aiides,  880- 
881;  mute  soliloquies,  881-882; 
monologues  used  to  roTcal  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  426-480 ; 
narrative  monologues,  exoessiye  use, 
428,  before  N.  &,  42a-429.  large 
part  in  N.  C,  486-486,  effect  on 
audience,  606. 

Moral  precepts,  448-468;  common- 
place, 446;  melancholy,  cheerful- 
ness, benevolence,  forbemnce,  461. 

Music,  869-870. 

Mythical  elements,  common  in  M.  C, 
rare  in  N.  C,  81-82;  physical 
probability  respected,  84. 

Maerius,  AriduSt  probablT  a  oopr  of 
Philemon's  'Ai^^nif,  16;  Colas, 
copy  of  Menander*s  Kikm^,  16-16; 
Otaueotma^  probably  a  copy  of 
Alexis*  *AwrfKmtmmfUtfSp  16. 

Mew  Comedy — 

Souroes  of  our  knowledge,  1-8; 
meaning  of  the  term,  4-8 ;  Ilelitz* 
theory  of  a  threefold  division  of 
comedv,  4-8;  probable  epoch  of 
several  poets  of  uncertain  date, 
9-11;  a  source  for  Lacian  and 
Alciphron,  17 ;  the  period  of  N.  C, 
19;  N.  C  as  a  character  drama, 
168-188.  RepetakNMolMMMtMid 
ineidenu,  28i4»6;  of  titles,  287; 
criticised  in  antiquity  for  this, 
287-828;  reasons  for  repetition, 
288.  Its  world  someiHiat  apart 
from  real  life,  289 ;  delects  visible 
through  jtaOiala,  2BB;  its  modern 
spirit,  870;  iu  pmdishness,  461; 
iU  diversity,  61!h^7 ;  adapted  to 
its  audience,  616 ;  originaliiy,  614- 
617;  monotonv  not  to  bejwlged 
wfchoUy  by  PUutuA  and  Tweaos 
616.  Dependence  on  earUer  dnuom 
for  plot,  220-240 :  sec  O.  C.  M.  C, 
Tragedy,  Doric  Ksrce,  Aristophanes, 
Bnnpkles.  More  refined  tbaa  Ha 
predeccMors,  492-494;  detaik  of 


INDEX 

reasons    for    its         eompodtaon  com 


580 


with  pre- 
Andieooe:  its 
keenness,'  616-617;  not  entirely 
refined,  401^408.  The  life  it  por- 
trayed, 620.  Its  place  in  Greek 
literature,  618-682;  the  last  form 
of  Attic  literature,  618;  ito  heri- 
tage, 619-621;  influence  on  later 
literature,  621-682;  ito  rektk>n 
to  the  orators,  620-621;  to  Theo- 
critus, 622;  to  the  Bpinam,  606- 
682;  to  Latin  Elegy,  629-682. 
References  to  the  /ragwtmia  od^ 
spoia,  frg.  104,  4tt;  841,  ITS; 
487,  66. 

Subject  matter  of  M.  C,  28-878 ; 
qualities  alien  to  it,  28-66:  eour- 
niity,  28-81*  mythical  and  rapcr- 
natural  elements,  81-86;  qualities 
it  p(Msessed,  86-6L  Dramatis 
personae,  68-188:  foreigners  and 
rustics,  68-68:  poor  and  rich, 
sycopbanto  and  paraaitei,  68-78; 
types  of  professk>nal  People,  78- 
104:  courtesans,  79-81,  prooor- 
esses,  82,  panders,  88-84|  sohiiers, 
94-67,  cooks,  98-100,  nbysioians, 
100,  phik)sophefs,  100-W  iooth- 
sayers,  102,  men  of  affairs,  108- 


ksml  m 
W-188 


1C9,  other  professk>nal  people, 
108-104;  slaves,  104-116;  &mi^. 
118-142;  fevers,  148-168;  eharao- 
ters  and  indivklual  figmt,  168- 
188:  boasters,  168-186,  «^M«f, 
166-166,  cramblsn,  186-171, 
misers,  168-171,  ivievei,  171, 
superstitious  people,  171-178,  in- 
dividual eharaeters,  178-188,  opi- 
eodie  oharaetert,  181,  fotti,  lA- 
188,  •!»▼«,  180-18L  Advwtwes, 
184-806 :  of  war,  politics,  civie  Ufa, 
184-186:  bosiaess  life,  186-187; 
maiteiB,  186-187;  pleasure, 
'^  paiBeeaadleBlivalB,188: 
adventwes,  288487; 
divoree,  188-188;  •xpoewe,  Mib- 
etitutioa,nnd  UdaappiBf  of  inlaaAs, 
199;  reoognitkMia,  800-861 ;  wmr- 

N.  C,  801:  otber  optwdes,  80L- 
806.  Bee  Ml  and  Imeginsffcm  in 
N.  C  80O4B78;  Jtecnry 
and  repetitions,  ^ 
806  8tt:  ee  oobiiM^u  w» 
of  veal  life,  generaOy  in 
806,  kidnapping,  207-8061 
and  rape,  808-210.  expeei 
e«betitutk>n  of  infants,  818  811. 
kpal  naUeia.  218-814,  iadelf  ne 
eTfatbers,  814.  tyranny  of  don  wed 
wives,  816-816,  license  of  einvee, 


S16-217,  eoiirt«wai,  ZU-SU, 
paniitM,  flatUnn.  09-280.  tew- 
gart  aatdiBn,  tUMKS,  owka,  82)^- 
fiSS,  Tolatioa  to  predeceMort.  SM- 
240;  paTolMloaT,  SM>-2tM,  olune- 
Ur  dnwim,  2W-246,  {osdiuM  tot 
•sIoniB,  244;  bngugp,  2S8-E7S. 
ooUaqnisl  alonMaU,  26^272. 

Stniotura  of  tlw  pUji  of  N.  C.; 
875-4Se.  HkUeniQiutntad  chiefly 
by  lAtin  ODmedi*^  276-287 :  oon- 
tamiiMUoa,  175-288;  lioktknw  of 
the  Uw  of  St*  »ot«Md  of  tha  raleof 
thn*  Mtton,  888487 ;  mMning  UMl 
pnipoMof  Uwhtter  m'  """  ' 
Mciwl  oonatmoUoii  of  t 


LoUttw  niie,88S. 


the  ^otor  Htion,  888-iB!7:  nun 
ttraotnro  of  the  ^ot,  ill|[n— hiiM. 

£88-304:  almplioltjr  uidliitrkMT , 

of  the  ^t,  804-211;  mkfaMprlngi  parMtt*,    M^^dan^  tM, 

ol  the  kotion. 


^^ ^         418;  nmtre^lMi,  AL 

Extcnul itnotnre, atage     niiliiii.  IiiHkit"  f- "  T*    M  M 

eonveiitioiw,  828-870 :  oonTtntloiH     OtU,  IiiIIiimiiiI  If  H.  GL,  HMK 


■o&feqaiea   ud   addm,   S28-«4;  FkUikta— 

eouTentioiu  raMidiag  the  leauth  KaktlOB<0M.< 

of  the  pUyc  the  cMlr'aclw,  884-  KmreMOMM^u 

840;  chonu,  8S0-S89;  eonTontkiu  eonmrtlB^  mk 

regMding  etage  eettlng,  imity  of  of  otWakle  tt  ext»Bt 

^Me.  S»4nff:  VAv^.  «4B4bB  r         — '^^ •-- 


moTemeota    of   Mton,    SS1-M7; 


oonndiea,  peoaUwitiee  of  dnmatio  dona, 

teohnlqne,  871-488 :  dirkkm  into  mtm  0 

«re  mU,  871-897 ;  diTkion  of  the  deUib 

•evenl  pkya  Into  aota,  I74;475,  prwiwl 


882-886:   expoeitloD  by  dUlone,  otogr, 

UMIO;  by  moBoktgue.  410-00:  4B%   il  >Mite  la  «hMlV  •■ 

wan  of   nakiiig  the   idot  Intel-  Oomle  IBfWta.    PwhMi  «|||a 

Hiftk.  421-480:  (dentffiNtlon  of  *    *"  -• ' '■•^    * 

«>  42fr-420 :  wayi  of  laraal- 
nbetaMth* 


isi:^V 


Pnrpoea  of  N.  C  and  the 
of  ila  moew,  488-882.     Didaetta 
purpoae  and  noraJ  Taina^  488-48B 


4a;   adilyiBK  and   oOwWe  ■—  , , 

laota.  468-408:  religion.  4iS-46t:  !fo  km,1  eekwr.  M-Hi  ^_^ 

noKli,    4M-4a8;    rewaida    and  ■!•,  48 i  «»•*<«■  not  b«a  M. O, 

pnnkhnento.  4H-497:  moni  tone  |,8BB-8i8:<<fTtaiM«<llsHHid 

Uth.  460-462.     Oink   elMMta.  yya  Inio  ncu.  8H  8B8L   IM«H 

481-602:    irr**   tun   and   (•Saad  f  wiMi— ■■            infaaMil 

tea,   483-484  ;    UfToonaiy.    «4-  Tmneaw  401.    C'         «Ni*k  W- 

Cft;    krk    of    reTerenee    (ee    the  481.    Lm  wi«d  »    iKOUSK 


INDEX 


PMider,  hit  iiAture,  904M;  in  H.  C 

and  N.  C„  228. 
TlmpeutKavetivpa,  191. 

ParuitM,  18225-26, 78-78 ;  gluttony, 
78-74,  467-408;  treatment  by 
other  oharaoten,  74 ;  not  resentful, 
77;  pride  in  their  profession,  78; 
buffoons,  flatterers,  76;  services 
to    patrons,    74-76;    in    contem- 

Erary  life,  218-280;  in  0.  C  and 
C,  228;  associated  especially 
with  the  braggart  soldier  in  N.  C, 
229 ;  fayoorites  in  N.  C,  802-808. 

Parody  of  lofty  style,  804. 

Pathetic  elements  in  N.  CX,  608-617 : 
moral  discourses,  505;  grief,  re- 
morse, 505-506;  lovers'  emotions, 
506-508 ;  scenes  ezoitinfl  fear,  508- 
509;  admiration,  509-£Ll« 

Pedagogues,  108. 

n«f«r^f  M,  806. 

Philemon,  belongs  to  N.  C,  lO-lL 
Chronological  notes,  80 ;  treatment 
of  narasites,  25 ;  of  courtesans,  25 ; 
defects  of  style,  271;  moral  pre- 
cepts, 444-445;  gratitude  rare  in 
his  plays,  465;  humour  and 
seriousness,  504;  weaknesses,  512. 
References  to  the  plays :  'Ay^pr^t, 
probably  the  original  of  Naevius* 
Ariolus,  16;  *AMv«sv/ilni,  meaning 
of  title,  197, 202:  ^Zyy^tfthw,  mo- 
bably  the  ori|(inal  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus'  Oladtolus,  16;  %>yfi, 
original  of  PL  Merc,  18;  "E^euri- 
(ifntpt,  201 ;  f rg.  23, 271 ;  evrei^t, 
original  of  PL  Tnn.,  18.  208; 
Utx^s,  meaning  of  title,  US ;  N^|, 
perhaps  the  original  of  PL  Ampk., 
14,  meaning  of  title,  88;  IItwx^, 
frg-  67, 208 ;  nvM^r,  29 ;  n^^fip^t, 
268;  2vr^iloff,  141;  W#/i«,  prob- 
ably original  of  PL  JTosl.,  18,  202; 
♦»;uur4.184.  Frg.  91, 889;  92.70; 
94,  871;  96,  U4:  97  nrobably 
from  a  prologue,  408;  130  prob- 
ably from  a  prologue,  408;  143, 
400. 

Philetas  and  N.  C,  581. 

Philippides,  treatment  of  courtesans, 
25;  'AMTMvve,  meaning  of  title, 
157,202. 

Philosophers,  27 ;  are  bragsarts,  100- 
102;  their  vices,  101;  aress,  488- 
489.   Schools  of  philoMphy,  448. 

Fhysieians,  100. 

Pirates,  207. 

Plaotiis,  relation  to  M.  G.»  8;  hit 
ori^nals  and  their  dates,  llkl6; 
idebty  to  originals,  47-48;  WU 
Mton   address  audieooeb  la  tklf 


like  his  originals,  428;  pons  and 
jokes,  476;  scorn  lor  p^obology, 
48,  515.  6§€  also  Oontaminatfen, 
and  the  several  plays.  Originattty, 
48,  288,  288;  no  essential  eleoient 


of  any  plot  necessarily  Roman,  48 ; 
no  local  cobur,  58-M.  Ill-drawn 
characters,  94L  Cbntaminatfon, 
48,  289-288.  Three  Actor  Law, 
294-297;  divkkm  of  the  several 
plays  into  five  aete,  874-888.  Hot, 
JM-827;  simple  vCks,  804-805; 
eompUoated  plote,  806-808 ;  ehance 
in  tne  plot,  8UM15;  improba- 
bilities In  the^ot,  S17-88L  Pro. 
bgues,  406^4(97.  Moral  precepts, 
4«-446.  Coined  words,  488-«8. 
Comic  characters,  486-487 ;  eerious- 
ness,  508.  Many  of  these  sabjects 
are  analysed  «.  99,  8m  also 
Palliata. 
References  to  the  plava— 

Aw^^tkHryom^  data  of  origiiial,  18- 
14 ;  perhaps  a  copy  of  nilemon's 
N^i,  14 :  only  eiample  d  a  mythical 
title  in  M.  C,  81 ;  probably  not  eon- 
Uminated,  878419.  linea  825  f., 
333,  367  1,  Qreak  pons  io,  478; 
551,480;  Merouy. iM-ttft. 

Asinaria^  date  of  origiDal»  18; 
coinr  of  Demophflni'  *OMry^»  18; 

srnai 


perhaps  also,  in  part»ol 
Ne^KXMSf,  18;  relaUoB  to  original, 
491;  changes,  898;  probable  omis- 
sions, 48;  simpliflHy  ol  pbt.  806; 
chance  in  pbt,  814;  a  weak  eeeoe, 
422-428.  Lines  606  £.,807;  88011., 
847-848;  a  ket  eoene,  864-886; 
burlesque  acting,  481;  proteo- 
tiousness,  867*  Gharaolen:  the 
donkey  seDsr  well  drawn,  108: 
DemaeneAoa,  184;  XNabofam  and 
Argyrippos,  188;,  TW  play  com- 
pared with  PL  Jfmeiriii,  tM; 
with  the  MeJeXMse,  MB :  with  PL 
JfOii,  «B;  witEpL  MmL.  tt8; 
with  PL  IVne.,  M. 

i4iU«ler»a,  daU  of  orfgiMi,  18; 
perimps  a  oopy  of  aa  nnkBown 
play  of  MenaSer,  18.  118;  pos. 
sihly  of  hk  *TMe,  1«;  probable 
omissions  of  origiaal  mmm,  48; 
a  possible  ehaQga.  488;  Oresk 
features,  41-lt;  plol,  8081  ~^~ 


double  pbt.  808,  818:  ii^robn- 
bility  of  ^t.  820 ;  ptniogna  Med- 
887.  Line  896.  atHiM  of  a 
844;  280  IL,  a  (kmSk  pui 
in,  477;  371  8.,  soUloqny  poorly 
motivated,  427;  478  &,  pfAaM^ 
liom  Menander,  448;  808  &•  a 


U2  IN] 

nr/M.  480:  1»7  IT.,  identHr  of 
•UTe  loM  VDoectaln,  4St ;  On  &., 
Ill ;  moUTftttoD  of  kotlon  of  Stro- 
bUna.  3M:  lort  put  of  pUy, 
S78;  ptolwUT  ftn  Mlr'aeM  between 
681  ud  808,  MS.  Cbu*aten : 
Boolio,    187-170;    SBS,    imprab*- 

Ulity,  SUl  teformation,  US, 

nred  with  Brnkriaca  f 
aet'e  *Xnrp4*«rTa,  18; 
het  altniHi,  BOOiMegMlonH,  Ml. 
ofauue  of  mtaida  90.  inpcobftbttity) 
ISO,    eompariMni    of    pJar    wiu 
MtUMBOMViimfyi,.  SU-OO. 
BtKcMtt,  eon  of  Heiwnder'e  Ali 

■Ufnri'.  IS:  plot. »7-«i8. no- 

SSf ;  ehkDoa  Iik  plot,  tlS ;  Improb- 
ability, tU:  demda  on  Ibad- 
loehq*'  atvplditv,  880;  Three  Aotoi 
Law,  2M.  ChsnotetB,  840,  Bao- 
eUa  the  AUmian,  80^;  Ljdw, 
108;  Mnealkwhtu.  171,  840-044. 
atntddHy.  S80;  Hleobahia,  HI. 
eradnUty,  SU;  Flatoohrtia.  88-84; 
Philozemu,  887;  PhUaxanni  and 
Nioobnhii,  188. 

CaptiM',  date  of  original.  14, 18 ; 
where  original  waa  preaented,  88; 
aimidioltT  of  plot.  MM;  dianee  in 
vjoi,  tat  Improbability  of  plot, 
819;  lewrth  of  lime  eorerod  by 
plot,  884-886.  Unaa  488  fl.,  mh- 
naeof  natratiTalbrm.4S0;  816  S., 
808;  TOfr-Tei,  484.  CharMUn  : 
Ergaulni,  SOS;  Haslo.  S41.  hi* 
er^nUty,  SU,  Ui  nSf,  BOO. 

Caaina,  eopj  of  DiphUo*'  KAwj- 
flow,  18 ;  rdation  to  original,  471. 
401 ;  omlMtona  from  original,  48; 
prologne  la  from  original.  880  880; 
pbt,  800,  807-008:  aettlng  of  a 
aoene,  ML  Unea  ST  f,  from  the 
Oreek,  407:  S18-SS0.  a  Greek  pai 
In,  477:  S06, «  Oreek  >eka  in.  m 
bnTleunie  aeting,  401.  Charoiptiwa 
Lnidanwa  rad  Aleedrnna.  UB. 
UTrrUna,  UL;  Ofym^  00,  Ui 
hontatj,  88. 

CitUUana,  eopy  of  an  nnknown 
flay  ol  Henamler  jef.  Hon.,  trg.  BfiSL 
lO;  when  ori|rinal  waa  pnasDlad, 
88:  pral^gee  nam  origuial,  800- 


oa  •oeeotriritT 


880:ehane*inplot,8U;  impmba- 

-pk*.  In:  pM  t" 

triritT  of  AJo«la.__ 
_. .  -  )lay«d  r>«ogBJtloB,  100. 
Linae  I  ff.,  007;  »n.  U7;  MM  fi., 
Idealitjr  of  chtnetcn  ioam  nn- 
earUin,  402 -423. 
AlDmimaTchui>.  bia  MeMtiMty, 
HO;  Oymnaaiutii.  80;  LtrnfmOt, 


Improhabffitr,  Ml ;  BiliiiliB,  Wm, 


gpidiem*.  data  «l  mMmI,  Ui 
probable  ofaaMM  faM>s£u,«; 
■unjlMty.ot  pbt.  QHjywtrtfr 
had  a  pwiMM  mftmrnmrnm,  Wff. 
Unae  fo-l?,  •  Ohedk  Joka  ^  43ti 
471  «..  808.  ^aieel^i  ^Uhna. 

JreaaidM.  date  el  wlglMl.  Ui 
Greek  faatma.  fl :  pkCW^: 
ehaaea  In  pbt,  tUi  iHNbnia^ 
of  Blot.  8M0  iMMif  «l  ■  M^ 


l,lllMli.     

180i   FadonlMraM.    Tte  plw 

ifiwcar *— 


h>q>rIU 


»L3i4 


MMOh 

™  pi*! 


JTOm  flfartew,  MM  fli  Ika 'Ato- 
ffaa^  <INni.888i  titmtt^M 
original.   14;  date  wt  aanaiMr 

mat  at  AtbM^  OOl  eaaAaatMlMl 

880,  oo8-an.  ai»-aoit  to  tbMa 

nniene,  lUi  disgb^  thm^  «to 
&^:  TW^  Aalar  Uv^  IM- 


S'lBTssia.'i-Bra 
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plot  dependi,  826 ;  Soelednis,  819. 
The  pUy  oompared  with  MeiiAXider*! 
♦dUr/Mi,  285 ;  with  PL  A;.  286. 

MoiUttaria,  probably  a  copy  of 
Philemon*!  W^/aa,  18,  202;  date 
of  original,  18 ;  relation  to  original, 
471 ;  plot,  82(Mtt7,  improbability, 
817;  division  into  acta,  882-8w. 
Lines  371  fT.,  setting,  846;  376,  a 
Greek  pun  in,  477;  802,  a  Greek 
pan  in,  477-47B;  1041  ff.,  eolikHtiiy 
ill  motivated,  427.  Characters: 
Gmmio,  62;  Philematium,  609; 
8imo,  178;  Theopropides,  827; 
Tranio,  180-181,  improbability, 
817.  The  play  compared  with  PL 
As.,  286. 

PcTM,  date  of  orinnal,  14-16; 
only  snrriTinff  play  ol  M.  C,  228 ; 
compared  witn  plars  of  M.  C,  282 ; 
Greek  featores,  40-42;  reason  for 
making  Dordalos  a  forebper,  66; 
portrays  contemporary  me,  218; 
contains  many  soliloqQieB,  486. 

PoefM(i«#,  copy  of  the  Kafx^''*^* 
probably  lfenander*s,  14;  also  of 
an  unknown  play  by  an  unknown 
anthor,  2S0-2SI ;  date  of  original, 
14,  18;  where  original  was  pre- 
sented, 62;  relation  to  origmal, 
168,  421 ;  conUminatkm,  28(MK1, 
880-881 ;  reason  for  baTinc  foreign 
characters,  64-66 ;  Greek  f eatvres, 
42;  borlesqne  acting,  401.  Lines 
16-46,406-406;  398,700,780-780. 
Greek  metaphors  In,  470.  CJharac- 
ters:  Adelphasinm  and  Antera- 
stilii,182;  the ililsoeoli, 42;  Agora- 
stocles,  97,  bis  confUoUng  emoUons, 
182;  Antamoenkies,  8Q£ 

Ptmdolus,  copy  of  two  unknown 
plays,  281 ;  date  of  chief  oricbial, 
14;  date  of  secondary  or&inal 
uncertain,  16 ;  relation  to  orl^nal, 
472 ;  contamination,  281, 287^M ; 
some  original  work  of  Plaiitns,  288 ; 
simplidtT  of  plot,  808;  dianee  in 
plot,  814;  impcobability  of  pk>t, 
119.  Line  229,  a  Greek  ioke  in, 
479;  686,  a  Greek jran  In,  477. 
Characters:  Cbok,  802;  Uarpaz, 
819;  8imo  and  CbUiDho,  182.  The 
play  compared  with  Menander's 
enimtffdt,  239;  with  PL  Ciwc., 
286;  wHh  Ter.  Pharwu,  tt4-«6. 

Bmiem*,  copy  of  an  nnknown  plaT 
of  Diphilus.  13 ;  nlatfen to origiDal, 
472, 491 ;  original  work  by  PiMitns, 
288;  scene,  why  not  at  Alh«M, 
68;  Throe  Actor  Law,  294,  298; 
plot,  806 ;  an  awkward  iliyshin, 


809 ;  chance  in  the  ptot,  812,  814 ; 
inconsistency,  888;  delayed  reoos- 
nition,  609;  burlesque  acting,  4n« 
Lines  442  fF.,  606;  693  il.,  484; 
742-744,  484;  1265  if.,  480.  Char- 
acters:  Daemones,  609;  Gripos, 
809;  Ptolemocratia,  609.  The 
olay    compared    with    PL     F«rf., 

StickMs,  copy  of  Menander's  'Al«X- 
ftAi  and  two  other  plays,  12, 281- 
282;  dates  of  secondarr  originals 
uncertain,  16;  part  pernaps  from 
IL  C,  801;  contamination,  48| 
281-20;  some  original  work  of 
Plautus,  282;  a  possible  line  of 
original,  118 ;  plot  and  digressions, 
2«rLines  87  £;846-848»  86^464. 
Characters:  Gelasimus,  909;  the 
two  sisters,  188,  their  fear  of 
parental  authority  justified,  21A, 
their  derotion,  6d9. 

Trinummms,  copy  of  Philemon's 
evrsv^f,  18, 208;  date  of  original, 
604:  seriousness,  604;  simiMieity 
of  plot,  806;  psychology,  894-826; 

SAogue,  402.  Lines  Tl37  11.,  48QL 
I.  Characters:  Lysitelss  and 
Lesbonicus,  182;  Phiito,  67. 

TmculcMhM,  date  of  ori|^taal,  14 ; 
date  of  secondary  original  unosr- 
tain,  16 ;  plot aDddigrMons, 299 : 
probably  contaminated,  889 ;  moral 
precepts,  446.  Line  762, 197:  822, 
a  Greek  pun  fan,  478.  Charaeters : 
Astaphium,  79-90;  Diniarohus, 
169;  Phronesium,  89-91,  97; 
Strabaz,  69;  Stratylax.  M,  92, 
98, 197.  The  pby  eompared  with 
PL  Am,,  286. 

Vidularia,  staM  sottinf,  841; 
the  play  compared  with  PL  JMsns , 


Plot,  299-897  2maineUn€Uia,digres- 

■ions,  299-904;  gmmnX  Mtm  la 

v.,   SOTf   aigrsBSMMS   Deeame 

fewer  in  fourth  CMtuy,  beeause 

of  influence  of  tragedy,  808  894; 


simpaeity  or  intricacy  of  pfet, 
9U;  double  nbts,  999-911;  i 
sprinn  of  the  aetkM.  919- 


logicai  tmprobaimH 
tJLUw^  iew,  822. 
on  earher  drama. 


tho 


pfet  in  Arisioph..  299;  In  M.  CL, 
MMM.    Mi-thods  of  ankiiv  plot 


intelligible.  421-496. 
Pontics,  usually  avoided  in  N.  C, 
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Poieidippai,  kck  of 


£rg.  4,121; 'i 

uiing  of  title,  SS; 
frg.  15,101:  Mif^^U. 
9S;  intiie  Mime^ 
ProfeMODAl  people.  78-101. 


388;  ■lioluB  bj  a  godU 

8n;Ffealont,801- 

AUny  jmtiooetioiiv 

oedenUof  tlie  prolo|aa»  880;  pur- 

poee,  888;  vbat  it  did  mad  imi  H 

did   not   oontain,   801-€11; 

loginei  of  T( 

pert  from  penbeeii  of  O.  C»  4M; 

dillcRnt  kuide,  808^111. 
Pft>pertiiii  end  N.  C,  880-888. 
B^impmF,    848-855;     oridfloee    lor. 

848-858 :  diffienhiei  ioTolml,  868 ; 

oonfen  no  edTarn 
Ph>T«rbe.    S^  Moral 
PkTchology,  840-858 ;  dieneUnovcr- 

dnwn,  840-841;  peyehology  tne, 

bat  raperfidal  end  eommonpleee, 

848-844 ;  quick  end  eoeimfte.  845 ; 

fidelity  to   netare,  848;   litenry 
for^gjjojo,,  of  ,-Ui. 


cuereeten,  rMMBDO;  moral  tynai, 
852;  ezactitude  often  ■ecrifioed  to 
raise  a  laugh  or  to  help  on  the 
action,  848;  peyeholoo  in  Pl^vtee 
and  Terence,  48-50 ;  fondnem  for 
moral  preoepte,  844* 
Purpose  of  N.  GL — 

1.  To  instruct. 

2.  To  amuse;  set  Gbmio  Elementa. 

3.  To  excite  emotion;  «ee  Plethetie 

Elements. 
DidaeUc  purpoee,  488-4S8 :  poU- 


ties  usuallr  aToided,  488;  aduea- 

U  440448;  few  plajs 
thesis,  4«M48:   moral  i 


Bkh.  84-88;,  '<«^«^«4r  fa- 

84;  the  lieh  Boi  tmB^  lUh.  81; 
the  Bseijr  tkK  88;  HtOa  diifhj 
of  vwhh,  88;  flvfl  nheraaj  ' 
of  the  rieh.  88L  fauMnBty, 
the  rieh  who  hav* 


ObflMdy.    AcePhfllnU^ 
87-88;  lidioQlidfar 
fioml  delwlfl»  68-18  :  iMk  of 


',  88;  dim  81 


4ft; 


laid.  8ft  :alw^sGMk, 
kid   ihaiihme  tfaa 

8m    BitWtii 


flteylp%  belosfi  lo  M.  GL,  8l 
8lav«,  lOt-Ul;  graai 


mug,  raaoalitjv  188-i88; 

fondneM    fpf 
10M88I 


with  a 


T— ^  ««7;  Jlv  4hiy  M 
thae  poftaayid,  817;  wmamm  §m 

defoSonTuO-Ut;  ill%wnb  ^ 
mty.Uf.  BmUd  ikvii.  8iL  ^* 
hoBert7,88;  ftkvw  of  Ih*  itt om 
iMokBft.  87-88;  d»^«  vilk  ii«. 
▼idoafity,  188-181;  laaMMta  in 
their  livai  art  mi^y 
808;  sympathy  lor  davi^ 
461;  their  iHwnitjtoa 
ment.  466;  dbvw  la  a 
M.  Ct  888. 
Society  of  N.  a  b 


98.   Am 


tion, 


443  453,  are  rather  eommon] 

446;  melancholy.  448; 

450;beneTolenoe,450;forbearaDee,     8oldim»8ft-8V; 

461 :  moral  Talae  of  N.  C.  468-488 ; 

edif  jiac    and    offcaslTe   sul^acte,        eoldi«a  in 

4M-46e.  888;  la  lit«Mitm 


▼«kir»bnil 
ta.   86-87; 


IL  GL. 


baMyl 


Realism  and  Imaffination,  808-878;  8olilo^«y.    AcclloaologML 

eustoms,    808-840;     pcyoholofy*  Soothsay 

840-856 ;  language,  858-878.  Aet  SophifaM. 

RMgnHioiM,  800  801 :  before  N.  C.        UT^ 

881-838;  marriage  es  a  mil  of  Soiaci,  lilararr,  of  ptaU, 
reoognition.  801.  iaeideate.  88i-840;  for 

Religious  features,  Creek,  48.  of    oMtaia    ^Araolers 

Rhetorio.    Ste  Lanisuage  and  Style.  Iffufc4y.  860-861 ;  M.  0L» 


tolLCL. 
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philosophy,  253-266 ;  of  monologue, 
338.  InooDsiBtoncies  before  N.  C, 
368;  det«il8  of  composition  oom- 
pared  with  prcdocosnors,  485-436; 
superior  refinement  of  N.  G.,  482- 
484.  8te  also  Tragedy,  ().  C, 
BL  Cf  Euripides,  Aristoph&nee. 

Stage  Sotting,  340-360;  remained 
same  throughout  the  pUv,  840; 
inoonsistcncios  in  N.  G.  and  earlier, 
341-360 ;  long  speeches  of  entering 
actors,  341-342 ;  speeches  inaudible 
to  other  acton  on  the  stage,  343- 
346 ;  indoor  scenes  Uid  out  of  doors, 
346-355;  the  wpdSupop,  848-355; 
confidential  discussions  outdoors, 
355-358;  communication  between 
persons  inside  and  outside  of  the 
bouse,  858-362;  precedents,  855, 
358,860. 

Stephanus,  probably  belongs  to  N.  C, 
11;  ♦(XoXiffMr,  440. 

Strato,  probably  belongs  to  &I.  C,  11 ; 

Structure,  875-436.  I.  Internal,  275- 
327;  see  Contamination,  Plot.  Five 
Acts,  Three  Actors,  Digressions, 
n^fHwrnta,  IT.  External,  828-486 ; 
set  ConTentions,  Monologues,  Asides, 
Enir*aeUs,  Stage  Setting,  np69vp9w, 
Aetors :  their  movements,  Chonis, 
Metres,  Music,  Five  Acts,  Exposi- 
tion, Prologue,  Characters. 

Subjeot  Matter  of  N.  C,  23-872. 

Sobiects,  Edif3ring  and  Offensive, 
453-462;  religion,  453-454 :  moral- 
ity, rewards  and  punishments, 
454-456:  moral  tone,  454-462; 
Mime  characters  immune  from 
punishment,  455-457;  attacks  on 
marriage  bad  nu  influence,  458; 
evil  oharactcrs  generally  win  no 
sympathy,  450.  Subjects  seldom 
or  never  treated  :  politics,  24. 184 ; 
war,  184;  civic  life  and  dntiei, 
travel,  184-185 ;  business  and  legal 
matters,  185-187;  ooniugal  in- 
fidelity, unnatural  love,  400. 

Suocess  uf  N.  C,  its  causes,  51S- 
517. 

Supernatural  Elements,  common  in 
M.  C  rare  in  N.  C.  81-85. 

Su Dentitions  people,  171-172 ;  drawn 
from  older  literature,  252. 

Sycophant,  78. 

Technique.    8m  Stmetorc,  External 
Tenocc  relation  to  N.  (l    8;  his 

origiiiali and UmIt dates        19- Ki. 

treat  tat  of  '^ 

nil 


to  audience,  428;  moral  precepts, 
446 ;  Uoks  the  variety  of  M.  C, 
515;  see  aUo  Contamination,  and 
the  several  plays.  Originality,  288- 
284 ;  psychology,  48-50 ;  little  local 
colour,  58-54;  no  example  of  a 
cook,  86 ;  ill-drawn  characters,  24L 
contamination,  48-50,  298-280. 
284 ;  diviuon  of  the  plsyt  into  acts, 
874-888;  Three  Actor  Law,  280- 
281 ;  complicated  pbts,  886 ;  double 
nbts,  810 ;  chance  in  pfet,  SlJ^-815 ; 
improbabilities  of  plot,  217-^22; 
prologue :  no  p,  oryiimewlflfiwis, 
401 ;  moral  nrecepts,  446 ;  comic 
oharactcfs,  486-^7;  serioasness, 
508.  i9ee  a<fo  Palliata. 
References  to  the  pl*yi — 

Addphif  copy  of  Menander's 
AlfXfs)  fir  and  Diphilua*  2«v«v#- 
%wi€tL99Ttu  18-18 ;  what  came  from 
each,  276-^877;  variation  from  ori- 
ginal, 48 ;  contamination,  276-877 ; 
pk>t,  810, 826-887;  prokMnc,  417; 
line  288,  motivation  of  6cstraU*s 
actwns,  864;  610  fi.,  607.  Charac- 
ters :  Aescfainns,  66 ;  Acsohinns  and 
Ctesipho,  182;  Demea,  167*  his 
reformation,  442;  Gota,  608: 
Hmio,  70-71«  508:  Hiew,  185. 
887.  his  theory  of  edncfttion,  440- 
441 :  Mick>  and  Demea,  182.  The 
^av  compared  with  Ter.  Ifsavt. 

A  ndria,  copy  of  Menandor*s  'Api^m 
and  m^u4U,  12 ;  what  came  from 
each,  878-878;  variations  from 
oriffinal,  40;  title  no  indication  of 
radial  difference,  54.  Contamina- 
tion, 276-V78.  Pk>t,  806.  810: 
chance  in  plot,  818,  815;  im- 
nrobabilities  of  pk>t.  817-818. 828 : 
division  into  acts,  881-888.  Lines 
280-284, 484;  878  ff.,  508.  Chaiac- 
ten:  Ghremes,  886;  ChfeoMs  and 
Simo,  182;  Crito,  508;  Glyoerinm, 
146 ;  the  nudwif e,  106 :  Fampbihis, 
146»  161,  his  devotion  to  doty,  610 : 
Pkminhihis  compared  with  Mtipho 
of  Ter.  Pkor9i,*  177-178:  Simo, 
177.  improbability,  817-818.  888. 
his  sospiciona  naUna,  826. 

EunmehuMt  oopy  of  Menander  s 
B^Mvxst  and  KJXaf,  lf~18;  what 
came  from  each.  Wtt^  278-280:  a 
•osoe  probably  from  the  KoA«|, 
144:  aoataminatkm, 876, 878-280; 
plot  dapendi  on  the  duiracter^  of 
tka  two  bcotlMn.  885-886.  Lines 
180  &.  607:  568-575,430;  6ir>  ff.. 
of  wmnMw  fonn.  486; 
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754  if.,  fetting,  844 ;  817,  motiTa. 
lion  of  the  aotiooB  of  PythiM 
and  Thais,  884 ;  840  ff.,  monologae 
ill  motivated,  427.  Charaoten: 
Chaerea,  178-180,  888;  Chaerea 
and  Chremee,  188;  Chremes,  841- 
848 ;  Gnatho,  taken  from  the  Kdka^t 
74;  Ftomeno,  180;  Phaedria,  848- 
848,  888;  Thais,  87.  80,  a  natural 
charaoter,  468.  The  play  com- 
pared with  Menander's  IUam^  and 
ntpurti^/Uni,  886. 

Hmukm  Timoroumeno§f  copy  of 
Menander's  'imnhw  Ttpmpm6/u90Sf 
18 ;  treatment  of  orimnal,  48 ;  not 
oontaminated,  884 ;  pot,  807, 810 ; 
chanoe  in  plot,  815;  improbabili- 
ties of  ptot,  818, 888-888;  ending, 
888;  length  of  time  oonsamed  by 
the  plot,  884.  lines  405  £F.,  508; 
614  B.,  motivation  of  the  eotranoe 
of  Sostrata,  868.  Chorus  in  the 
oriffinal,  887.  Charaoters:  Anti- 
gua, 148 ;  Baoohis,  improbability, 
888;  Chremes,  184,  177,  his  ri^t 
to  disown  his  son,  SA5,  improb- 
ability, 880^  887,  his  theory  of 
eduoation,  440-441,  uprightness, 
508;  Clinia,  168,  improbabiUty, 
881-888;  ainia  and  CUtipho,  188; 
Oitipho,  180;  Menedemus  and 
C9iremes,188 ;  Syrus,  improbability, 
818-818.  The  play  compared  with 
Ter.  Ad.,  885. 

HeDifrOt  copy  of  the  'EK^pm  of 
ApoUodoms  Carystius,  18 ;  date  of 
onginaU  504 ;  changes  from  original, 
877-878;  not  oontaminated,  884; 
plot,  888 ;  ohance  in  the  plot,  818- 
818;  suspense,  508;  Three  Aotor 
Iaw,  880.  First  scene,  418;  line 
198,  motivation  of  actions  of  6os- 
trata  and  Laches,  888;  843  ff., 
improbabiUty,  868;  572^74,  484. 
Characters:  afleetkm  of  mother 
and  son,  Iflk  Bacchis,  80,  hcc 
clevemesi,  888,  overdrawn,  458- 
458,  her  altruism,  608 ;  Laches  and 
Phidippus  contrasted,  176-177, 
188,  Ptemphihis,  147,  his  stiuples, 
158-180,  nle  monologue,  4867  •n 
appealing  character,  507 ;  Farmeno, 
186;  Phidimras,  886;  Sostrata, 
irenerodtv,  888»  devotion  to  son, 
610.  The  play  compared  with 
Meaandsr'to  Isirp^ssrrtt,  884. 

M«r«t  of  ApoUodorus  Cbrystiun,  18 ; 
free  treatseBi  of  original,  48-44. 
48;  not eontaminated, 884 ;  Three 
Aoioff  Lawp  886;  Iv^  procedure 


raralar,  818;  faukv  doable  plot, 
810;  diaooe  in  the  pbi^  III. 
Lines  1  IE.,  418;  231,  MB;  788, 
interpretation,  8iM.  GhaiMlan: 
Antipho,  147,  his  strattios,  108- 
181,  compared  with  ramphilas 
in  Ter.  Andr.,  177-178;  Antipho 
and  Phaedria,  188;  Chromes  and 
Demipho,  188;  Demipho,  88,177; 
Phanium,  why  a  fonigner,  88, 
well  behaved,  148;  Phcmfci,  71. 
The  pky  compared  with  Miwan 
der*s^E«kXMM  and  PL  JfspcL,  and 
with  the  Mem.  and  Mmc  of  PL, 


888;  wHh  PL  PseaHT..  884-888. 
Theocritus,  urban  idylb  and  N.  C, 


Theognetus,  W##M,  806. 

Theophihis,  frg.  IS,  417. 

Theophrastus,  teacher  of  Menander, 
81 ;  a  oouroe  for  N.  C,  864  886. 

Tibullus  and  N.  C,  681-888L 

Timooles,  belongi  to  M.  C,  10; 
treatment  of  parasites,  88. 

Titles  of  plays,  of  small  value  in  de- 
terminmg  subjeet  matter,  87-86L 
54,104. 

Townspeople,  peculiarities,  88. 

Trageay,  a  souroe  for  N.  CL  in  manj 
points,  888-888;  love  in, 
681;  plot,  800^-884;  monoiogM^ 
888,  488:  asides,  884;  prologue, 
888-888, 888;  «qposition,  lUMlC 
418-418,  481;  indoor  scenes  laid 
out  of  doors,  861;  division  into 
acts,  878;  deeline  of  ehonis,  888- 
884;  Five  Act  Law,  884-888. 
Pteody  of  Tragedy  in  M.  C,  884. 

TurpiUus,  B^luwlsi,  frg.  VI,  117; 
Ziisiii^ius,  probabK  a  copy  of 
Alexis*  Aiw4vyMf,  18;  AtsiturfM, 
frg.  II,  §$i  EpkUrwM^  copy  of 
Meoander'to  leisXyt,!! ;  Jfiissrv, 
frgg.  I,  IL  188;  liimet,  copy  of 
DiphifaM*  Aiftmrn.  n.  frgg.  iV;  V. 
88i;  £suciJ5,186>eopy  of  Mmam- 
der*s  Aiiselfs,  18;  Ptedlom  prob- 
ably  a  copy  of  Menaaderli  IImICww 
18,  ef.  frg.  VIII  with  Mea..  fng- 
372,373. 

Unity  of  AoHom  888-81L    S«  Ploi. 
Unity  of  Plaee,  8ilM87.   Sis  SUfu 

Settfaic. 
Unity  of  Time, 


I' 


War.  not  M 
N.a,l84. 


lapoilMit  M^ieel  of 


INDEX 
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Women  in  N.  C,  oh«r»ot«riz*tion, 
116;  objeota  of  hatred,  116;  ex- 
ti»T«ganoe,  sapentition,  loqaacHr, 
119;  loTe  of  quarrelling,  120; 
tyrajiny  of  dowered  wives,  tempw, 
•asnioion  and  jealouay,  120-122; 
their  tyranny  founded  on  oontem- 
poraiy  life,  215-216 ;  infidelity  of 
wiTee  rare  in  N.  C,  122-128 ;  in- 
fidelity in  epistolographerB,  Itt; 
sobordinate   position   of   mothers 


and  daughters,  126-126 1  indnkeiit 
mothers,  matohmakers*  129-128. 
Abductions  rare,  122;  aooondie* 
meats,  127;  dangers  besetting 
women,  206-206.  Subject  to 
fathers  even  after  marriage,  2Uk 
Dowries,  68.  Vices  eatimad  in 
N.  C  and  predecessors,  866. 
Women's  morafity  hi^  In  N.  a, 
46(M6L 


THE    END 


^P.I^TC     I!<      C>kF\T      BlUTAIii     IT 
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